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An Exposition of The Four Gospels. 


MATT. XXV. 1—13. 


1. Then shall the kingdom 
of Heaven be likened unto ten 
virgins, who took their lamps, 
and went forth to meet the 
bridegroom. 


2. And five of them were 
foolish, and five were wise. 


3. For the foolish, when 
they took their lamps, took no 
oil with them: 


4. But the wise took oil 
in their vessels with their 
lamps. 


5. Now while the bride- 
groom tarried, they all slum- 
bered and slept. 


6. But at midnight there 
Behold, the bride- 
Come ye forth to 


is a cry: 
groom ! 
meet him. 


7. Then all those virgins 
arose, and trimmed their lamps. 


1. Tore ouorwOnoetar 7 Ba- 
atrkela TY otpavay déxa Trap- 
Gévos, aitives NaBodoat Tas Aap- 
mddas éavTav é&ArOov els vray- 


Tho Tov vuudiov, 


2. Werte b& e& attav joav 


\ \ te / 
bwpal, Kal TrévTe Ppovipol. 


3. A’ yap pwpal, AaBodoa 
Tas NauTradas avT@v, ovK EXaBov 
e'- < lal + 
ue” EavT@v EXaLov. 


4. Ae &é 


>. > lal > ye \ a 
EXALOV EV TOLS AYYELOLS, META TOV 


ppdmpor edaBov 


AauTabov éavTov, 


5. XpoviGovros 5é tod vyydi- 
ov, eviotatay macat, Kai éxadev- 


Oov, 


6. Méons d€ vuxtos Kpavy? 
3 > \ c fo > / 
éyéveto: [d0v, 0 vusdios! ’KEép- 
yxeode eis ardvtnow, 


7. Tore nyépOncav raca ai 
mapOévor éxetvat, Kal éxdopnoav 
\ f € lal 
Tas ANapadas éavTov. 
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8. And the foolish said unto 
the wise: Give us of your 
oil; for our lamps are going 
out. 


9g. But the wise answered, 
saying: Peradventure there 
will not be enough for us and 
you: go ye rather to them that 
sell, and buy for yourselves. 


to. And while they went 
away to buy, the bridegroom 
came; and they that were ready 
went in with him to the mar- 
riage feast: and the door was 
shut. 


rz. Afterward come also 
the other virgins, saying: Lord, 
Lord, open to us. 


12. But he answered and 
said: Verily I say unto you, I 
know you not. 


13. Watch therefore, for ye 
know not the day nor the 
hour. 


I—I3. 


ca cr / 

8. Ai &&€ pwpai tais ppovi- 

lal 2 lel 

pos etrav:  Adte nulv ex TOV 

lal e Ul 
édaiov tuov, bTr ai Aaprddes 
¢ A r¢ 

nav oRévyvvTat, 


9. Arexpl@noar dé ai dpom- 
por, Aéyoucar: Myzrore ov pn 
apkéon tiv cal buiv: ropeverOe 
badXov pos TOS TwXODYTAS, KAaL 


ayopacate éavTais. 


? : \ > lal 

10. ’Amepyoudvoy dé avTav 
ayopdcat, 7AOev oO vuudios, Kal 
ee ? a 9 > la] > 
at €roupor elo AOov pet’ avToU Es 
éxreiaOn 7 


TOUS Yydmous, Kal 


Ovpa. 


Lg eo \ 
II. “Yotepov d€ EpyovtTa Kai 
ai ovat trapOévor, Aéyoucar: 


Kupie, Kupie, dvorEov npiv. 


12. ‘O 6&€ amoxpibels, eizrev: 


"Aunv Aéyo dpwiv: Ovx« oida 


umas. 


13. Tpnyopeite odv, Ste ovK 


oldate THY Huepav, ovde THY 


ef 
@pav, 


In the first verse D and some cursive manuscripts add «al 


THS vous. 


This reading is followed by both Latin versions, 


by the Armenian, Peshito and Philoxenian Syriac, and by 
Origen, Hilary, and others. The other authorities omit it, and 
its omission is warranted by intrinsic and extrinsic evidence, as 
will be shown in our commentary. In the sixth verse épxeTar 
is added as the predicate of vuupéos in C’, X, T, A, Il, etal. 
This is the usual reading of the cursive manuscripts. It j is also 
followed by both Latin versions, the Syriac, Armenian, and 
Ethiopian versions, and many Greek Fathers. 


It is a gloss 
justified by the sense. 
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The Lord loves to represent the kingdom of Heaven as a 
marriage feast, and to represent himself in the character of a 
bridegroom. The two great characteristics of a marriage feast 
are love and joy; and Heaven is infinite, eternal love and joy. 
In that realm Jesus Christ is the bridegroom, and every elect 
soul is his bride. All carnality is removed from this ineffable 
union. ‘Though the divine Bridegroom has many brides, his 
love is not thereby divided and lessened: he loves all with an 
individual love. The grandest act of love ever exercised on a 
human bride by the noblest human bridegroom that ever has 
existed, when compared to Jesus’ love of the elect soul, is as 
shadow to substance. 

In the parable, the scenes that are acted up to the entrance 
of the bridegroom to the marriage feast represent the kingdom 
of Heaven on earth, in its formative, waiting state. The 
matriage feast to which the wise virgins go in with the 
bridegroom is the kingdom of God in its perfection, the state 
of eternal perfect happiness. 

Our first duty is to grasp the various features of the natural 
event. The number ten is selected, not that it has any mystic 
signification, as St. Gregory thought, but because it is a symbol 
of universality. ‘The number ten is the great universal number. 
All numbers are made up of tens and parts of tens. Some 
number had to be selected. It is quite certain that in the 
ordinary course of events the number was not fixed, but varied 
in every event. An excessively large number or a very small 
number would not cohere with the nature of the event. 
Wherefore, out of the numbers which would be apt to illustrate 
this event, the Lord chose the number ten. , 

This number represents the universality of Christians, and 
divides them into those who enter into life with Christ, and 
those who are lost. Its application does not reach out to the 
whole world, but confines itself to the two classes of the 
faithful. Hence they restrict the parable too much who limit 
its application to those who have embraced the state of 
virginity for Christ’s sake; and they extend its scope too widely 
who apply it to the whole world. 
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It is self-evident that in this parable Christ contemplates 
a more general body of followers than those who embrace the 
exceptional state of virginity ; while, on the other hand, those 
who do not profess to follow Christ can not be represented as 
lighting a torch, and going out to meet him. 

The parable is founded on an ancient custom of the Jews. 
When the bridegroom brought the bride to his own home, his 
house was placed in readiness to receive them. A banquet was 
prepared, and a delegation of maidens went forth to meet him. 
This custom also extended to other events of joyous or 
triumphal character. ‘Thus when Saul and David returned, 
after the slaughter of Goliath, women came out of all the cities 
of Israel to meet King Saul, and David. 

In the present event, it seems that these virgins assembled 
at a common place of meeting and there waited the signal of 
the approach of the bridegroom, that they might go forth to 
meet him. 

We can not definitely fix this place of meeting, and of 
waiting. Jansenius and others believe that the virgins waited 
at the house of the bridegroom, and went forth from thence at 
the signal of his approach. In this sense the statement in the 
first verse, that they went forth to meet the bridegroom, would 
contemplate the whole event in general, anticipating and 
putting in strongest relief the chief feature of the whole event. 
But a strong objection to this view is found in the fact that, 
had they been in the house of the bridegroom, the foolish 
virgins could there have found oil to replenish their lamps. 
Hence it seems far more probable that the virgins met at the 
house of the bridegroom, and thence proceeded forth in the 
way that he was known to come. At some convenient point 
they waited together for the coming of the bridegroom. ‘The 
place of waiting needs not have been a house. In the land in 
which the scene is laid, during the greater part of the year the 
open air is far pleasanter than the enclosure of houses. The 
Hebrews were children of nature. ‘They loved to drink at the 
running brook, and to lie down to rest beneath the blue sky of 
heaven. And so the virgins went forth, and sat down to wait 
by the wayside. They were furnished with long torches whose 
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flame was produced by wicks of flax burning in olive oil. Five 
of the virgins also had brought with them small vessels filled 
with oil for replenishing the lamps, but the other five, who are 
called foolish, had made no such provision. 

While the virgins waited, the torches were burning. The 
bridegroom tarried, and sleep overcame the whole band. As 
the vigil had been long, the torches were nearly burned out, 
when at midnight the cry went forth: ‘Behold, the 
bridegroom.” The five wise virgins replenish their torches 
with oil; but the other five have no oil. They ask in vain for 
oil of those who have it. There is not enough for them; and 
so they are sent on the difficult task of buying oil at that hour of 
the night. In the meantime the bridegroom came; and they 
who were ready went in with him to the marriage feast; and 
the door was shut. Afterward the other virgins come, seeking 
to enter; and though they plead with the bridegroom, they are 
not allowed to enter. They lost everything by their careless 
improvidence. ‘The one object for which they had set out was 
lost by the fact that they were not ready when the bridegroom 
came. ‘Their later provision gave no honor to the bridegroom ; 
neither was it of any profit to them: the pregnant moment was 
lost, all was lost. 

A truth of the highest importance in the moral order is 
illustrated by this parable. The one great end of human life 
is to prepare oneself for the coming of the bridegroom, who is 
Jesus Christ. We adopt the reading that omits the mention of 
the bride; for Jesus brings no bride with him, but comes to 
receive his bride who is the Church. Hence the five wise 
virgins are themselves his brides: they represent all the faithful 
who await the coming of the Lord Jesus in faith and good 
works. ‘The going forth to meet the bridegroom is the act of 
faith in Jesus, and the intention of serving him, so as to be ready 
when the summons may come. ‘The oil which the wise virgins 
took with them in their vessels represents the daily practice of 
of virtue of holy souls; it is the reserve fund of merit which is 
accumulated by living the Gospel of Christ. On such souls 
the faith which they profess imprints a character, a principle of 
action: they move in the spirit of the law of Christ. 
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The act of neglecting to provide oil on the part of the 
foolish virgins represents the state of those who make no worthy 
actual, positive effort to live the life of a true follower of Christ. 
They are doing something else now, and putting off for some 
future time the preparation for the life beyond. They would 
like to attain Heaven, but they have not the spiritual strength 
to make the daily effort which the kingdom of Heaven requires. 
They imagine that at some future time they will turn to that 
great end of life, and set all things right. And thus while time 
speeds on, every day is a loss, or perhaps a positive record of 
crime. Engrossed in business and social affairs the man does 
not advert to the waste of his life. 

Every man lives under a great uncertainty of his life. 
But it is most easy to become oblivious of this uncertain yet 
inevitable hour. The suddenness and the unexpectedness of 
the summons are symbolized by the cry at midnight awakening 
all from the sleep into which they had fallen. Both the wise 
and the foolish were sleeping ; for it is universal with humanity 
to live in the security of life, and to imagine death as a far-off 
event. This imagined security is not necessarily fatal to the 
soul. When a man daily walks with God; when he has 
laid up a store of merit with God; then the lack of vigilant 
expectation is a sort of harmless folly. A man may serve 
God faithfully, and yet have no present thought of the great 
coming. It is difficult for ordinary mortals to keep vividly 
before themselves the realization of the great summons. ‘The 
easier path for such is to live in faith and good works, directing 
their intention not so much to prepare for any particular moment, 
as to be prepared for all moments. The wise virgins who had 
provided oil for their lamps suffered in no way by the fact that 
during the long wait they had fallen asleep. And so the sudden 
and unexpected approach of death is not terrible to a man 
whose tenor of life is always good. But woe to the man who 
is always vainly dreaming of a time in which he will take up 
that important work. It may be that he will be given the 
longest span of human life. It may be that death will announce 
his slow gradual approach by many intimations, Perhaps in 
the enforced retirement of old age the man will be left alone 
with his thoughts. It may be that there amid the shadows, the 
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man will succeed in saving something of the wreck of his life, 
but how poor and mean will the offering be! And moreover, 
that conversion of one’s life to God, if found difficult in the 
days of strength, becomes not easier in the evening of life. 
The spirit has become dwarfed by long misuse. The spiritual 
world cannot open itself up to a man who has grown old in 
worldliness. Such men usually hang on to this world until the 
last, and find it more difficult to identify themselves with the 
spirit world, as avarice, the specific vice of old age, fastens itself 
upon them. Such men face three dreadful possibilities. In the 
first place, they may be snatched out of this world without a 
moment’s warning ; in fact, it is absolutely certain that a large 
number of them will thus leave this world. If such be their 
taking off, then they lose all. All men must one day lose this 
world; but these men lose at the same instant both worlds. 
Men insure their property, and their lives ; not that they expect 
the imminent destruction of their property, or a speedy death, 
but they wish protection. There is a risk; and they wish to be 
on the safe side. But O how recklessly men assume the risk, 
when it is a question of their eternal life! When it is a question 
of financial security, only relative security is possible; but in the 
soul’s world absolute security is attainable: the soul’s security 
rests on the immutable essence of God. The high nature of 
the things possible to the soul’s grasp in the spiritual world 
should elicit from man an act of higher appreciation ; but the 
reverse is verified in the life of man. It is rare that a man 
makes the kingdom of Heaven a definite end toward which he 
tends by positive thoughtful effort, and which is apprehended 
as a definite possession, capable of arousing in the soul the 
pleasurable emotion of joy of possession. | 
Then again, even if time be allowed, there is the danger 
that the fixed habit of delaying this great duty of life may hang 
on till conditions come upon one rendering any important work 
an impossibility. Old men change their ideas with difficulty ; 
their minds seem to be set in a groove in which they have lived 
their lives. This gives rise to the adage: Asa man lives, so 
dies he. And finally if a man does succeed in devoting the 
last years of his life to an active preparation for eternity, he 
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does not thereby repair the waste of a lifetime. He saves but a 
remnant, which must be weighed in the balance against the 
long years spent in sin and neglect. 

Wherefore it appears by manifold proofs that it is the 
greatest folly to remain in a state wherein the judgment of God 
could not be favorable, if the summons of God suddenly came. 

There are certain features of the parable that find no 
counterpart in the moral order. Thus it is not to be understood 
that those who shall perish will come to the elect to obtain help 
from them. Neither will the foolish ones in that day go about 
to repair their loss. These natural features of the parable 
illustrate one great truth, that the loss of those who have not 
made preparation for that day will be irreparable. This thought 
is strengthened by the vain, impotent pleading of the five 
virgins who came late, seeking to enter. 

It is not without meaning that it is asserted in the parable 
that the bridegroom tarried. This tarrying represents the 
length of days that is conceded to man. Absolutely considered 
it is not much, but in man’s apprehension it is a long time; and 
as it lengthens out, and there appears no present indication of 
death, the man thinks very little of the great coming of Jesus 
Christ. 

In the parable it is indifferent whether we interpret the 
coming of the bridegroom as the second coming of Jesus Christ 
or of that meeting which takes place between Jesus and every 
soul as it goes forth out of the body. In effect these two events 
are equivalent; for the great general judgment is but the 
confirmation of all the particular judgments, and these might 
be considered as a part of the universal event. Both judgments 
operate the same effect; in the perspective of futurity they 
coincide in one decisive event, which fixes the soul’s destiny for 
all eternity. 

As we scan each element of the parable, there comes to us 
out of the account a personal appeal to our consciences: Are 
we ready? Certainly as we look at both sides of the picture, 
we are not slow to decide with which band of virgins we wish 
to associate ourselves. One side is joy eternal: on the other 
the everlasting despair of those who have irretrievably lost 
the supreme good. The desire of happiness is universal, inborn, 
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spontaneous; but the willingness to do the work which is the 
the price of happiness is not so universal. Perhaps if we knew 
that within thirty days, or within a year the Master would come, 
we would devote every moment of that residue of life to prepare. 
But it seems so far off, so unnatural. We are perhaps young, 
strong, and busy: we find no inclination to prepare for the sad 
close of life. Men drop off around about us; some drop dead in 
the street ; some are found dead ; others die after a brief illness; 
and others wait in pain for years to die. Out of a certain 
number of human beings death claims a daily holocaust. The 
journals every morning and every evening publish a list of the 
deaths. An everlasting war is being waged between life and 
death, and every day men count the number of those who have 
fallen by the hands of death. ‘The statisticians tell us every 
month that so many per thousand have been taken away by 
death. If we scan the lists, we shall see that some were younger 
than we; some were stronger than we; some were healthier 
than we. Perhaps it is a mercy that we instinctively push the 
thought of death so far away. But we should force ourselves 
to reflect on it at times, to temper the overweening love of this 
world, and to hold us steadfast in the pursuit of righteousness. 

Finally we should develop a definite Christian character, 
whose tenor shall be in perpetual harmony with the great law 
of Christ. The great Christian law ought to do more than to 
check at times the reckless course of sin. It ought to draw 
men to a life studied and disciplined in conformity with the 
great principles of the kingdom of Heaven. But unfortunately 
the positive, thoughtful effort of men’s lives, for the most part, 
goes to the world ; and the world of the soul is an unexplored 
world, into whose borders they may at times creep, but with 
eyes turned back to the material world. Out there in that 
material world stand the monuments of the creative force of 
human minds. ‘T'wenty-story buildings tower aloft, making the 
eye dizzy to look up to their summits. They are the temples of 
the god of business, which the world adores. Electricity, steam, 
and steel dominate the world. They form a great tide of 
tendency that draws men, absorbs men, till they forget and 
neglect the eternal interests of the soul. Every year the tension 
of material activity grows greater. Man’s life cannot longer 
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sustain it. ‘The frail thread of man’s life snaps, as he sits at his 
desk. There is a slight pause for a little radius around him ; 
and then the flame and the roar and the convulsion goes on, as 
the giant forces of nature are set to work by the master mind 
of man. 

When man stands up to speak of business, of improved 
machinery, of progress in the arts and sciences, his voice is 
powerful, his grasp is masterly; all the world listens. But 
where God’s message is proclaimed, it is a faint echo ; few listen, 
and the word is soon forgotten. 

We have lighted the torch of faith, and have gone forth to 
meet the bridegroom. Let us look well to it that at every 
moment of our lives we be provided with the oil of good works 
and persevering love of God. 
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14. Foritisas when a man, "QorTep yap avOpwros 


14. 


going into another country, 
called his own servants, and 
delivered unto them his goods. 


15. And unto one he gave 
five talents, to another two, to 
another one; to each according 
to his several ability; and he 
went on his journey. 


16. Straightway he that re- 
ceived the five talents went 
and traded with them, and 
made other five talents. 


17. In like manner he also 
that received the two gained 
other two. 


18. But he that received 
the one went away and digged 
in the earth, and hid his lord’s 
money. 
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19. Now after a long time 
the lord of those servants com- 
eth, and maketh a reckoning 
with them. 


20. And he that received 
the five talents came and 
brought other five talents, say- 
ing: Lord, thou deliveredst 
unto me five talents: lo, I have 
gained other five talents. 


21. His lord said unto him: 
Well done, good and faithful 
servant: thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, I will 
set thee over many things: 
enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord. 


22. And he also that re- 
ceived the two talents came 
and said: Lord, thou deliver- 
edst unto me two talents: 
lo, I have gained other two 
talents. 


23. His lord said unto him: 
Well done, good and faithful 
servant; thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, I will set 
thee over many things: enter 
thou into the joy of thy lord. 


24. And he also that had 
received the one talent came 
and said: Lord, I knew thee 
that thou art a hard man, reap- 
ing where thou didst not sow, 
and gathering where thou didst 
not scatter: 
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25. And I was afraid, and 
went away, and hid thy talent 
in the earth: lo, thou hast 
thine own. 


26. But his lord answered 
and said unto him: Thou 
wicked and slothful servant, 
thou knewest that I reap where 
I sowed not, and gather where 
I did not scatter ; 


27. Thou oughtest there- 
fore to have put my money to 
the bankers, and at my coming 
I should have received back 
mine own with interest. 


28. Take ye away there- 
fore the talent from him, and 
give it unto him that hath the 
ten talents. 


29. For unto every one 
that hath shall be given, and 
he shall have abundance: but 
from him that hath not, even 
that which he hath shall be 
taken away. 


30, And cast ye out the 
unprofitable servant into the 
outer darkness: there shall be 
the weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. 
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The adverb ev@éws which in the received text modifies 
amednunoev of the 15th verse is assigned to modify ropevdeis of 


the 16th verse by \&*, B, b, g’, et al. 


Tischendorf, Westcott 


and Hort, and the Revised Edition of Oxford accept this 


reading. 


Many authorities, and the critics Lachmann and 
Tregelles refer it to amedyunoer, 


In the 16th verse tdXavta is 
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expressed after wévte by many authorities. This reading is 
approved by Lachmann and Tregelles. In verse 18 dpukev yav 
is found in &, B, L, 33, ff, and in the Armenian, and Ethiopian 
versions. Many other authorities have év 77 yn. In verses 20 
and 22 ém’ avrois is added after éxépSyoa in A, C’, D, ced Noel 
II, et al, This reading is adopted by both the chief Syriac 
versions, and is supported by Lachmann and Tregelles. In verse 
27 N* and B have the plural dpyvpia. The other authorities 
have the singular apyvpiov which is more conformable to the 
sense of the passage. 

There is a great similarity between this parable and the 
passage of Luke XIX. 12—26. In fact, Maldonatus contends 
that the two passages relate one identical discourse of the Lord. 
While we admit a close similarity between the two passages, we 
believe that there are marks of difference that distinguish them. 
The parable related by St. Luke was delivered to the people at 
Jericho; the present parable is delivered to the disciples alone. 
In St. Luke’s parable there are ten servants, and every one 
receives a mina; here there are but three servants, and they 
receive unequal amounts. Moreover, the unprofitable servant 
of Luke’s text hides the mina in a napkin, while he of 
Matthew’s text digs in the ground, and hides the talent. 
Therefore it is far more probable that the same great doctrine 
is illustrated by two similar parables delivered on different 
occasions. ‘The doctrine is exactly the same; and therefore all 
that we have written on the aforesaid passage of Luke is 
applicable here. 

The parable divides men into three great classes. The 
first class is composed of those who have received the greatest 
trust from God, and who serve God most faithfully in 
that trust. The second class is of those who have received 
less from God, but who are faithful in the administration 
of what they have received; while the third class receive the 
least, and gain nothing thereby. In the parable of St. Luke 
all receive equal sums, but, of the two classes who are rewarded, 
by different degrees of industry the representatives merit 
rewards differing in the proportion of two toone. In Matthew’s 
text the conception of the affair is very different: both 
representatives simply double the amounts intrusted to them 
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hence it is not at first clear whether the Lord wished to imply 
that there had been any greater diligence on the part of the 
man who had gained ten talents, than on the part of him who 
had gained two talents. In one sense they were exactly equal; 
they had both doubled their capital. Moreover, there is no 
apparent differencein the rewards they receive from the Lord: 
to both are addressed the same words of approbation, and they 
are bidden to enter the joy of the Lord. That we may properly 
treat this very difficult question, we must first set forth that in 
the moral application the various talents represent everything 
in human life that comes of God. Hence they represent life 
itself, faculties of mind and body, opportunities, advantages, 
and graces. In a word, under the head of an apportionment of 
talents is included every natural and supernatural power that 
men have received from God. God requires of a man that he 
use this life with all that it contains to serve God: the parable 
illustrates how men perform this service. Now it is an 
acknowledged fact that this apportionment from God to men is 
unequal. Men are unequally endowed with natural endowments; 
they are assigned to different posts of duty by an over-ruling 
Providence; and they are given different measures of grace. 
The parable does not attempt to explain the reason of God’s 
distribution of his graces. All theologians agree that God is 
absolutely free in such distribution, and that we can not know 
the causes that move him. Wherefore, when the parable 
declares that this man gave different amounts to his servants, 
to each according to his several abzlity, it is not the sense that 
God measures his graces according to any natural capability of 
man, or according to anything preexisting in man. . The basis 
of God’s apportionment of his graces is a mystery. ‘Therefore 
this part of the parable can not be applied in a strict analogy to 
the moral illustration. The parable sets forth what is usual in 
human life. When a man wishes to commit trusts of varying 
importance to those who serve him, he selects men in the order 
of their ability. This is taken as a basis to illustrate another 
great fact in the supernatural world that God gives his graces 
to men in different measure according to his own good pleasure. 
God does not act by caprice: he bases his distribution on causes 
founded on his infinite wisdom and justice, but we can not 
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know them. We conclude therefore that the manner of dealing 
of the man in the parable illustrates the fact that men are given 
different natural and supernatural endowments, but the cause is 
not revealed to us. 

Certain it is that God takes into account the cooperation 
of men in the distribution of his graces. He has said: “Ask 
and you shall receive.” The good ask for graces: the prayer 
of a just man avails much with God; and consequently the 
righteousness of men is a factor in obtaining from God divine 
graces. But we can not fix any definite law obliging God to 
measure his graces according to anything that is in man. God 
gives to one man rich graces and blessings in response to 
prayer, in view of a life of faith and good works; he may turn 
to another, and give an exceeding measure of grace in whom he 
has thus far found only crime. This is illustrated by the 
parable of the laborers who came at different hours to work in 
the vineyard. 

Again, we must understand that the grace of God is not 
given to men in a lump sum. ‘The graces of God come 
continuously; they are a stream of living water flowing on 
forever into the souls of men. It is only, therefore, to enable 
our minds to grasp the issue more realistically that these 
forces are grouped together, and likened to various sums of 
money placed with men, that they may traffic therewith. 

We come now to the reckoning, in which we find three 
distinct classes. There is the man who had gained five talents, 
the man who had gained two talents, and the man who had 
gained nothing. 

Though many have thought that the man who had gained 
five talents and the man who had gained two were equal in 
merit, we cannot persuade ourselves to adopt this view. It is 
true that at first sight it seems that the difference in their 
respective gains were due to the difference in the number of 
talents committed to them; yet it seems that the Lord wishes to 
make of the man having the five talents a representative of 
a higher degree of merit than he who had the two. Even 
in the natural order it requires more skill and energy to 
‘manage successfully five talents than two. We believe 
‘that here the parable of Matthew coincides with the parable 
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of Luke, who explicitly makes mention of the difference in 
the rewards proportionate to the difference in the gains. 
Though Matthew makes no mention of the difference in 
the rewards, it is evidently implied. Moreover, this certainly 
is true, that the man who has received the highest measure of 
God’s graces in life, and has co-operated with them in keeping 
with the measure which he has received, will receive a greater 
reward than he who has been less favored by God. ‘This is the 
exact case of the parable of St. Matthew. The parable of - 
St. Luke does not bring out this feature of God’s dealings with 
men, but considers all the various measures of grace that God 
gives to men under the figure of a mina. But St. Luke 
is very explicit in describing the different degrees of the 
rewards corresponding to the merits. Matthew, on the contrary, 
illustrates finely the difference in what men receive from God, 
and leaves the specific degree of reward to be implied. 

The mystery does not consist in the fact that a man having 
gained five talents should be rewarded more than a man who 
had gained two, but in the reason why one man should receive 
five and another two. Some light is thrown upon this by the 
fact that co-operation with grace merits more grace; and 
consequently a man by great faith and love and noble deeds of 
holiness always increases his deposit. 

As we have said before, the graces given to man do not 
come in a lump sum ; and God’s grace is to the soul of man 
like the light of the sun to nature. It is poured forth in a 
perpetual stream. In the judgment, it will certainly be found 
that the sum total of the graces received by the greatest saints 
is very large; and their co-operation will be found to have been 
a factor in the making their measure large. And in saying this, 
we leave the great mystery of the causes that rule God’s. 
distribution of his graces. 

At this point it seems good to note that it is more logical 
to refer the adverb evéws to the rropevOeis of the sixteenth verse. 
The best authorities stand for this reading, and the sense demands 
it. It would be a very unusual position for such an adverb to. 
stand as the last word in the sentence. It is hard to see what 
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particular sense it could have as a term modifying dredjnuncev, 
Whereas, if we refer it to mopevOeis, it indicates the dispatch 
with which the faithful servant set out to fulfill his commission. 

We have here presented to us our own life’s problem. 
That discourse does not contemplate some remote men of 
history: it refers to us. We have received from God a being, 
life, divine graces. They are our talents with which we are to 
trafic. In the parable, it is said that the lord of the servants 
came back after a long time to make a reckoning with them. 
This long time is the whole length of a man’s life. Only 
relatively can it be called a long time. To us, as we look 
forward with expectancy, it seems a long time. But as we 
look backward over that portion that is now passed, it reveals its 
real brevity. We mark its several stages by certain important 
events that have happened. Look back ten years to some 
important event that is fixed in memory. How close it seems? 
A few more tens of years, and we shall certainly take the last 
look backward over the course of years, and leave this world of 
time. And then shall come the reckoning. The thought of 
the reckoning is a pleasing thought, and yet a dreadful thought. 
To the man who has lived for God, who has stored up riches in 
Heaven, it is a pleasing thought, that at the end of life the 
reckoning shall be made. The awful character of the event, 
the mystery of that new state of being may cause even the just 
man to tremble; but it is not a fear that repels from God, but 
which draws a man to put an absolute trust in God. 

That reckoning must be the certain goal of human life. 
The evil of leaving man’s supernatural destiny in a vague 
indefiniteness is well illustrated by St. Paul: ‘I therefore so 
run, as not uncertainly ; so fight I, as not beating the air.”— 
I. Cor. IX. 26.. Most of us fail here: Heaven is not for us a 
definite reality, a certain object that we desire and work for. 
We all instinctively desire happiness; we direct our efforts 
toward things that we think will make us happy. Our earthly 
gains fill our hearts with gladness ; we contemplate them with 
satisfaction ; we are encouraged to increase them. It is a great 
motive power. In a just degree this industry and thrift is 
good. Human society needs it for its stability and progress. 
The highest ideal of the Christian is the absolute renunciation 
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of everything, but all cannot receive this saying. Therefore it 
is compatible with a good life to acquire property, and enjoy it 
with contentment. It is not always through excessive attention 
to worldly pursuits that lives are wrecked. Of course it is one 
of the great dangers of life, and it will exercise its power 
especially upon men of high intellectual endowment, and also 
upon those who by the accident of birth, or by some good 
fortune come into possession of wealth, and feel the fascination 
of making money. But there is a large class of men who live 
in a lower stratum ; they never look upwards, and never think 
upwards. Their thoughts never soar above the circle of the 
earth. Their lives are a dull, cold monotony, without ideals, 
and without hope. Whatever little interest they have in life 
is placed in the commonplace things of this world. Their souls 
are stunted and undeveloped, dwarfed by the narrow environment 
of their little world. The whole nature of man degenerates in 
such a tenor of life. His thoughts become mean, selfish, and 
vulgar. He is a prey to coarse vulgar temptations; because 
his animal nature thrives in such a mode of life, while his spirit 
is lifeless and inactive. He lacks all spiritual perception ; it is 
no delight for him to think of the great supernatural hopes 
of man, because his soul is not able to perceive the things of 
the Spirit. 

And this low creature is a man, created to enjoy the Beatific 
Vision of God in Heaven. ‘The fact is so common that we look 
on unmoved at the multitudes who live in total abandonment of 
everything spiritual: it is the order of the day, and it is only 
the exceptional man who strikes out with a certain positive 
course in the way of Heaven. All this vast multitude are 
hiding their talent in the earth. The day of reckoning for 
them must be one of terror and punishment. Considering the 
nature of the destiny of man that depends on this use of life, 
it is great folly to waste one day of life. Some think their 
lives are barren unless they are doing something that the world 
takes note of. This error is founded on human pride. It is 
not worldly achievement that makes the gain upon the talents 
given us by God. It is narrated in the lives of the saints that 
a holy hermit once besought the Lord that he would show him 
the holiest man on earth. And the Lord led him to a little hut, 
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and pointed out a humble shoemaker. The hermit sought to 
know the secret of such eminent sancity, and the poor man 
answered that he did nothing but practice his humble art in 
patience and contentment; said his prayers with faith and fervor; 
and loved God with all his heart. It isa legend, but it illustrates 
a true principle of service of God. The things that the world 
considers great are foolishness before God. Some saints have 
been called by God to play a leading role in the great drama of 
life, but the greater number achieved sanctity by deeds of 
holiness in a humble and unknown life. It is only accidental 
what a man is given to do by God; that which is essential is 
the faith and love of the heart. The Blessed Virgin Mary will 
ever be the greatest example of the possibility of sanctity ina 
lowly station in life. Hence it is a fatal error to lose spiritual 
ambition, because one’s life is commonplace and uneventful. 
In order to rise to the highest degree of sanctity, the soul needs 
only God, and God is always near. A certain influence is 
exerted by a narrow environment to produce spiritual torpor 
and dulness. It is enervating to the spirit to talk with men of 
the dull, materialistic issues of the day. It is a thoughtless, cold 
world driven on to action by the one great motive of selfishness. 
A man’s inspiration to develop his spiritual life will not come 
from his surroundings. The only way to extricate the soul 
from this dull, materialistic life is to fix the thoughts on God. 
In the contemplation of the Supreme Being the soul finds an 
infinite field forennobling thoughts and grand impulses. By 
drawing near to God, the soul expands, throws off its narrow 
selfishness, and its low instincts. Its taste 1s developed to 
comprehend the beauty of goodness, the greater happiness of 
following after righteousness. Living in that pure upper air, 
the soul grows refined and wise. It learns to look beneath the 
surface of things; it is not led away by the false, superficial 
views of the world. It looks out upon the great world, where 
falsehood, deceit, dishonesty and monstrous pride are triumphing. 
and it covets naught of this transitory prosperity. It is willing 
to wait for God’s own time for its reward. It knows that it 
cannot keep its integrity to Heaven, and enter on equal terms in 
the world’s mad race. Hence it witnesses without regret the 
prizes of life go to men who have bought these with the sacrifice 
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of principle. It belongs to the minority ; the numbers and the 
power are on the other side. Often the soul will be moved by 
strong, righteous indignation, seeing the temporal success of 
wrong. ‘The soul’s consolation through this is the grand truth 
that in the judgment of God all wrong will be put down, and 
all right will be rewarded. The soul, having an eternal 
existence, can well wait through the brief years of this phase 
of its existence for that day, when in the new heavens and the 
new earth which the Lord will create, there will be no more 
wrong. God is patient, because he is eternal; and the soul, 
being created by God to participate in God’s eternity, should 
base its patience on the same consideration. 

The constant thought of God’s rewards gives a definiteness 
to our religious life. The laborer is encouraged to work through 
the long day when he knows that at the end of the day his pay 
is prompt and sure. ‘To look forward thus to a reward does not 
render a man’s service of God a mere mercenary service. The 
reward that man aims at is God himself. He aims to obtain 
that perfection of his being that God has ordained for him. It 
is unnatural for a man not to desire his own perfection, his own 
happiness. The just man looking forward to a reward directs 
his life to its proper end. In manifold ways God has held out 
to man the promise of happiness as a reward of faithful service. 
lt is grateful to God that man appreciates what God has 
prepared for him. It takes nothing from man’s intense love of 
God that man desires to be happy with God, and in the manner 
that God has ordained. St. Paul makes belief in God, and 
hope in his rewards, two great essentials of religion: ‘“ For he 
that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is a 
rewarder of them who seek after him.”—Heb. XI. 6. The 
essential relation that exists between God and us demands that 
we desire the happiness for which we were ordained. Certainly 
in that nearer approach to God that will be afforded us when 
corruption puts on incorruption, all the acts of our being will 
be greatly perfected. We shall see the lovableness of God with 
a larger, clearer view. In that future state our act of love of 
God will transcend anything of which we are now capable; and 
in that great act of love our happiness will consist. But while 
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we are in this imperfect state, God wishes that the hope of the 
great reward may draw men to him; and to that intent the 
present parable is delivered. 

Among the leading thoughts of our lives should be the 
thought of reward. It should not confine itself to the mere 
indefinite purpose to do something that may merit a favorable 
judgment. It should take the form of a heavenly ambition to 
make the most of our talents. And even it is a helpful thought 
to look back over years of faithful service, if such there be; not 
with pride and selfrighteousness; but with joy that by the aid 
of the grace of God we have been able to lay up some treasures 
in Heaven. St Paul is the model Christian; and when he felt 
the hour of his dissolution to approach, he found it in his soul 
to rejoice at what he had gained by his work: “I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the faith : 
henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord the just Judge shall give to me at that day; 
and not only to me, but also to all them that have loved his 
appearing.” —II. Tim. III. 7—8. One of the leading thoughts 
of Paul’s life was the definite, certain hope of the reward 
promised by God to those who love him. Let it also be one of 
our chief thoughts. The possibility of acquiring riches in 
Heaven is in every man’s power. God is everywhere, and can 
be served by every act of a man’s life. There is no act so 
trivial that cannot be informed by a proper spirit, and made an 
offering to God. A man may make his life sublime, even while 
breaking stones by the roadside, or sweeping the streets. Before 
God, what are all the deeds of the great military heroes, the 
philosophers, the statesmen and poets, in comparison to one 
prayer said by the ragged beggar Benedict Labre? In the 
judgment it will be found that some poor lay brother, whose 
occupation was to feed the pigs of the monastery, has gained five 
talents, while men who have created empires will have nothing. 

This parable is a personal exhortation to us to labor for the 
highest aims. The Protean spirit of the world is always 
operating to enlist us in its service. It offers many things that 
are pleasant to the heart of man. But one thing it can not 
offer, and that is an enduring possession of its goods. It 1s bold 
and unscrupulous; but yet it has never dared to try to convince 
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men that it could insure their possession of its prizes for more 
than a few brief years. But it succeeds in distracting men’s 
minds from the thought of that melancholy separation which is 
in store for them; and thus it absorbs the energies which should 
be directed toward eternal things. 

We must work more for the reward of God; we must have 
a more definite appreciation of the value of Heaven. We must 
transfer to our spiritual life the close thought, and intelligent 
effort of the banker, the manufacturer, the merchant. 
Whatever we have on earth must be held as transitory: our real 
wealth must be in Heaven. We are not yet in our real country. 
We are travelers journeying to our abiding city. Whatever 
we amass here we must leave; whatever we lay up there we 
shall enjoy forever. In that eternal country of the soul all the 
great interest of life should be fixed; whatsoever stops short of 
that state is a waste. A world of intense human activity is 
thus wasted; simply because the motive that actuates it is 
worldly. Poor, foolish man does so much for the mean 
transitory things of this world, and so little for the things of 
eternity. He furrows his brow by distressing thought; he 
suffers cold and fatigue; he risks his life, that he may havea 
mere time lease of a few goods of this earth; but O how slowly 
he moves when it is a question of doing something for Heaven ! 
We must emerge from this world of folly, and devote our lives 
to the only objects worthy of a man’s life, God and Heaven. 
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31. But when the Son of 31. “Otay 8€ EXOn 6 Tids rod 


man shall come in his glory, 
and all the angels with him, 
then shall he sit on the throne 
of his glory. 


32. And before him shall 
be gathered all the nations: 
and he shall separate them one 
from another, as the shepherd 
separateth the sheep from the 
goats. 


avOpwrov év tH Sd—n avtod, Kal 
mavtes ob ayyedou pet’ avtod, 
tote KaBlice él Opdvov 8dEns 
avrTov. 

32. Kai cuvayOnoovrar eu- 
mpocbev avtod ravra ta evn: 
kal apopet abtovs am’ adA/AwD, 
Oomep 0 roruny apopive ra mpd- 
Bata a6 tév épipiov. 
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33. And he shall set the 
sheep on his right hand, but 
the goats on the left. * 


34. Then shall the King 
say unto them on his right 
hand: Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world: 


35. For I was hungry, 
and ye gave me meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink: 
I was a stranger, and ye took 
me in; 


36. Naked, and ye clothed 
me: I was sick, and ye visited 
me: I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me. 


37. Then shall the right- 


eous auswer him, saying: 
Lord, when saw we _ thee 
hungry, and fed thee? or 


athirst, and gave thee drink? 


38. And when saw we thee 
a stranger, and took thee in? 
or naked, and clothed thee? 


39. And when saw we thee 
sick, or in prison, and came 
unto thee? 


40. And the King shall 
answer and say unto them: 
Verily Isay unto you: Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of 
these my brethren, even these 
least, ye did it unto me. 


33. Kat otjoa ta pev rpo- 
Bata é&« Se&iav avtod, ta Se 


épipia €& evorvpor, 


34. Torte épet o Bacireds Tois 
éx Oefiav avtov: Acide, of 
pov, 

, NS € f 
KANpOvoMHTATE THY NTOLMaGwéevnV 


evhoynuevo. tov Ilatpds 


vuiv Bacirelay ard KataBorns 


KO MOU : 


35. ‘Eneivaca yap, nai édo- 
/ lal . > lg \ 
Katé mor dayelv: edApnoa, Kal 
’ / / 5 ve ” aN 
émoticaté me: Edvos nunv, Kat 


TUVAYAYETE Me: 


36. Tupvos, cai mepreBareré 
pe: noOdvnca, Kal érecxdpacbé 
pe: év dvrakn juny, Kal nate 
Tpos [e, 


37. Tore amroxpiOjoovtas av- 
lal € tf y Fe be 
T@ of Sixator, Aéyovtes: Kupue, 
mote oe elOomEev TrELVa@VTA, Kal. 
COpepapev; 7) Siupavta, Kai éro- 


TiTAMED 5 


38. Ildre dé ce eidopev Evor, 
Kal curvnyayouev; 7) yumvov, Kat 
/ 
TrepteBadoped ; 


39. Ildre d¢ ce eidoper acbe- 

ak CaN ae ls Need 
voovta, i) év puraky, Kal nAOopev 
mpos o€; 

40. Kat dmroxpibeis 0 Bao 
revs pel avtois: “Apny Aéyo 
bpiv: Ed’ dcov érounoate evi Tov- 
TOV TOV AdEAPOV pou THY éda- 


ifs > \ > Me 
XLoTOV, EMOL EMOLNO ATE, 
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41. Then shall he say also 
unto them on the left hand: 
Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
the eternal fire which is pre- 
pared for the devil and his 
angels: 


42. For I was hungry, 
and ye gave me no meat: I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me no 


drink: 


43. I was a stranger, and 
ye took me not in; naked, and 
ye clothed me not; sick, and 
in prison, and ye visited me 
not. 


44. Then shall they also 
answer, saying: Lord, when 
saw we thee hungry, or 
athirst, or a stranger, or naked, 
or sick, or in prison, and did 
not minister unto thee? 


45. Then shall he answer 
them, saying: Verily I say 
unto you: Inasmuch as ye did 
it not unto one of these least, 
ye did it not unto me. 


46, And these shall go 
away into eternal punishment: 


but the righteous into eternal 
life. 


Ai. Tore épet wai trois && 
evovipov: LlopeverOe am’ épuov, 
KaTnpapmevol, eis TO TIP TO alw- 
viov TO HToLMacLEevoy T@ SiaBorw 
Kal Tols ayyéAos avTod. 
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42. ’Eneivaca yap, Kat ovK 
edaxaté wor payeiv: Kai dapjoa, 
Kal ovK érroticaTé me. 


43. Elévos nunv, cai ov ovyn- 
yayeté we: yumvos, Kal ov Trepie- 
Bareré pe: 
guraky, Kal ovK erreckdracbé 
pe. 
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avtol, Aéyovtes: Kupue, rote oe 
Tey, : PLE, 
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45. Tote amoxpiOjcetar av- 

Tois, Aéyov: “Apny rAéyo vpiv: 
7 3° > b] / oN dl 

E@’ dcop ov« érrounoate évi ToUT@Y 
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Tov éhaylot@v, ovdé euol érroun- 

care, 


46. Kai amedevoovta: ob tox 


els KdAacLW aiwviov: ot de SlKarot 
, \ Para 
els Cwny at@vov. 


This is preeminently the parable of the judgment. In 
preceding parables Jesus Christ has exhorted his followers to 


watchfulness and preparation ; 


he here describes with awful 


precision the terrible ordeal of judgment through which every 


soul must pass. 
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The first point to consider is the personality of the Judge. 
He is the Son of man; he is the Eternal Word incarnate in a 
glorified human nature. The very presence there of the Word 
made flesh will be the strongest witness of what God has done 
to save man. The pierced hands and feet and the wounded side 
will give evidence of Jesus’ love for the beings whom he must 
now judge. 

Mortal man is dull of appreciation. He passes by the 
things of the greatest beauty and the highest value, and goes to 
waste his life on trifles. He arises in the morning, and goes 
forth when nature is in all its glory; and he looks at the grand 
spectacle without thought and without feeling. Out of a sea of 
liquid gold in the East the sun bursts forth in power, “rejoicing 
as a strong man to run his course.” Life and beauty are 
everywhere. And man, for whom all this grand order was 
created, walks through it regardless of all save some little 
selfish issue. If some painter succeeds in catching on canvas 
a reflection of some little bit of nature, men stand and admire 
the great work; and the beauty that God has poured out on 
nature is unappreciated. The same lack of logic and 
appreciation appears in man’s moral life. He makes a hero of 
some little actor that has strutted and fretted his hour upon the 
stage; and man passes by the Son of God, who became man, 
and died for men. But there in that awful light of the 
judgment man will see things as they are. He will see then 
the vanity of the things for which he lived, and the value of the 
things which in his worldly haste he passed by. 

We should next consider the condition in which the Judge 
comes: he comes in majesty; and all his angels with him; he 
sits on a throne as King of the universe. Here the human 
mind fails: no power of thought can grasp the sublime majesty 
of that scene. The world saw its Redeemer lying on the straw 
in the stable of Bethlehem, and it gave but a passing thought. 
A few shepherds were called by angels to witness the birth of 
the Son of God; some wise men were led by the wondrous star 
to recognize the Redeemer of the Gentiles; and then the 
thoughtless world relapsed into its dull life. Years passed, and 
again Judea was startled by the words and deeds of that Babe 
of Bethlehem now grown to manhood. The great Roman 
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world considers the preaching of the new Prophet as a phase of 
the peculiar religious life of the Jews; it looks on with 
contempt, and indifference, and only takes official cognizance of 
the movement when the public peace is threatened by the 
opposition to Jesus. He is thought a fool by the representative 
of the government. Though he had committed no wrong, yet 
his death is ordered as an expedient to content the people. 
That death so vitally important to the ‘world was scarcely 
noticed by the world. Some years later, when Paul was called 
to defend himself before the Roman governor at Czesarea, 
Festus, the governor, speaks of Jesus as of an unknown man, 
that was of 10 importance to the state: ‘‘They had certain 
questions against Paul of their own religion, and of one Jesus, 
who was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive.’—Acts XXV. 
19. He looks upon the cause of Jesus as a harmless superstition. 
How truly are the words of Paul verified that the Son of God 
“emptied himself, taking the form of a slave.” But in the 
judgment things are changed: the Judge is there in all the 
glory that is his by virtue of his divinity ; and before him are 
all men that have ever existed. In that mighty multitude all 
distinctions of birth and wealth and power have ceased. ‘They 
stand on one common plane waiting for judgment, and they are 
classified by one fixed principle, according to their works. 
Their classification will not be with labor or confusion. Asa 
stone falls downward, and fire mounts upward, so shall the 
wicked be drawn into their own host, and the righteous shall 
stand together at the right hand of God. 

To represent the scene vividly concrete figures of speech 
are employed, which, of course, must not be taken literally. 
Thus by a figure of speech the just are called sheep; and the 
wicked, goats. The sheep has always been considered a more 
valuable animal than the goat. As the two animals were of 
similar habits, it often happened that the shepherd was called 
to separate the goats from the sheep. Hence the oriental mind 
was accustomed to the two ideas, that of seeing goats and sheep 
in one flock, and that of giving to the sheep a higher value than 
that of the goats. Thus the fact that goats are mingled with a 
flock of sheep lessened the value of the whole flock. Moreover, 
the nature of the sheep is emblematic of the true qualities of 
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the Christian, innocence, gentleness, purity ; whereas the coarser 
instincts of the goat have always made him an opposite symbol. 
Hence the natural propriety of the present figure gives ita 
great power. It is also a figure of speech to place the elect on 
the right hand, and the wicked on the left. The right hand is 
a common scriptural figure for the place of honor. 

There has been a tradition, accepted by some theologians, 
that the judgment will take place in the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
This view is held by St. Thomas, Sotus, Suarez and others. 
It is, however, justly repudiated by Origen, Peter Lombard, 
Walafrid Strabo, and the greater number of modern writers. 
The aforementioned opinion seems to have originated in an 
erroneous interpretation of Joel, III]. 12: ‘Let the nations 
bestir themselves, and come up to the valley of Jehoshaphat : 
for there will I sit to judge all the nations round about.” ‘The 
language of Joel is figurative. The meaning of the term 
Jehoshaphat is: ‘‘The Lord judgeth.” Joel presents a vivid 
picture to the minds of men by representing all men gathered 
in a great valley to undergo the judgment of God. This valley 
is not an entity in nature, but a creation of symbolic vision, 
and Joel names it from the event which takes place in it. 
There is a valley lying just outside of Jerusalem, stretching 
down between Mt. Moriah on the west and the Mount of Olives 
on the east. Its extreme length is less than three miles, and its 
medium width less than seven hundred feet. To the south-east 
it joins the great valley of the Sons of Hinnom. Tradition 
assigns to this valley the name of the valley of Jehoshaphat, or 
Josaphat. This tradition has no foundation in Holy Scripture, 
for nowhere in Holy Writ do we find mention of such a place 
in nature. Flavius Josephus, in his accurate description of 
Jerusalem and its environs, never mentions such a valley. 
Hence, with St. Cyril, we must call this popular persuasion 
frivolous and absurd. It rests solely on a perversion of the 
language of prophecy. 

We cannot assign any particular place as the site of the 
judgment. In the resurrection the bodies of men will not be 
dependent on a place of standing as in mortal life. St. Paul 
declares that the bodies of the just will be taken up into the 
air to meet the Lord. In fact, good writers assert that in the 
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judgment the Lord will be present in all parts of the universe 
at once, as he is present in the Holy Eucharist, and that he will 
thus judge men. 

We cannot comprehend the event, but we are well assured 
that we must not insist on the literal sense of the assembling of 
all men in the valley of Jehoshaphat. 

In the same way we are not fo believe that there will be a 
real colloquy between Jesus Christ and the men to be judged. 
These realistic elements are introduced to aid our minds to grasp 
now the character of life which merits election, and that which 
causes condemnation. All the acts of that great event will be 
intellectual operations. "The mind raised to a higher state of 
intellectual power will see in an instant the history of its life, 
and the causes of its salvation or its condemnation. The form 
and procedure of a judicial sentence are here merely brought 
out to intensify the realization of the awful fact that the two 
eternal states of being become irrevocably fixed by the decree of 
God, which in that higher state of being is made known 
according to the laws of spiritual communication of thought. 
The judge is represented as giving the reasons of his decisions, 
to impress on us the truth that the judgment is founded on 
truth and justice, and that the future life is a retribution for the 
deeds of this life. ‘Their works shall follow them,” and: 
“What a man soweth that shall he reap.” Here on earth mercy 
and grace help a man to acquire an eternal inheritance; but in 
the day of judgment, no attribute of God can supply for the 
defect of good works. 

The Lord selects the corporal works of mercy which regard 
a man’s ordinary needs, and he makes them the matter upon 
which the judgment is founded. This fact certainly gives a 
very high value to the works of mercy. Of course, these works 
of mercy here fulfill a representative character. They form one 
great characteristic of the life of aman who has served God 
faithfully. ‘Their presence implies the existence of the other 
elements requisite to constitute a human life which God will 
approve. The Divine Lord has in previous passages reduced 
the service of God to love of God and the neighbor. ‘These 
two acts are interdependent. Hence sometimes the inspired 
teachers reduce all man’s obligations to one head, to love the 
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neighbor. ‘Thus St. Paul says: “He that loveth the neighbor 
hath fulfilled the law.”—Rom. XIII. 8. And again in Galatians 
V. 14: “For the whole law is fulfilled in one word, in this: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” The love of God is 
implied in the perfect love of the neighbor: it is its formal 
motive. A certain love may exist between two human beings 
founded upon natural motives, some affinity arising from 
similarity of some kind; but the universal love of all men, 
friend and enemy, including the forgiveness of injuries, can 
not exist without the fear and love of God as its motive. The 
wicked man does not love all men; neither does he the works 
of mercy here specified by the Lord. It is not the fulfilment 
of this requirement to fling a large sum out of a plethoric 
purse into some public charity, and obtain therefor a large share 
of social advertising. This is done every day by godless men. 
Those whom the Lord in the judgment invites into his kingdom 
are they who have made their hearts tender and merciful by the 
power of religion. ‘They are the ones who rise above natural 
motives by the power of the grace of God. 

It is a great lesson to us that the Lord Jesus selects this 
one characteristic to illustrate the success and the failure of 
human lives. Certainly we should labor with persevering effort 
that this characteristic be present in our lives. 

There is special force in the fact that the Lord Jesus holds 
as done to himself whatsoever either of good or of evil is done 
to the least of men. ‘Those are called the least of men here 
who have the least of that which the world prizes in a man. 
They are the poor, the ignorant, the unknown ; the men whom 
the world passes by without notice or honor. By making special 
mention of these who naturally would be the last ones to receive 
offices of friendship from their fellow men, the Lord has included 
all men in his universal charity. It is equivalent to saying that 
no man can become so poor and insignificant as to fall outside 
the pale of the charity which God commands to men. 

The Lord’s words here must be taken in their literal sense. 
God’s love of man is boundless, and man’s love of his neighbor 
should follow the same norm. It is therefore absolutely true 
that a deed of mercy done to the most abandoned outcast 
that the nature of human life makes possible to exist is held by 
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Jesus Christ as though done to himself. Jesus Christ considers 
himself represented in the poorest, most wretched individual of 
our race. And more than this, the deed of mercy done to the 
least of men has a special excellence from the fact that the 
divine motive has a larger part in it. The less there is of natural 
motive to draw forth the love of man for men, the more man’s 
act is dependent on the higher motive of the love of God. 
Wherefore, while all mercy is good, that exercise of it is 
especially pleasing to Jesus which is shown to the poorest 
wretches of our kind. 

Often we hear persons who suffer much, who are left alone 
in the world, complain of the loneliness of their lot. And yet 
the Redeemer of the world offers himself here as their especial 
friend. ‘To enjoy his friendship faith is required, for naught 
else will bring him near; and his consolations are often not 
known because faith is weak or dead. 

_ The present words of Jesus invest every human person 
with a sacredness which every man should respect. They 
espouse the cause of the beggar and the waif. When a man 
would recommend another to any person, he can say nothing 
more forcible than: Whatever kindness you show this one, I 
shall consider as done to myself. And Jesus Christ has thus 
recommended those who are of least worth in the world’s 
estimate, to all men. Let us pause and ask ourselves, if we 
have ever despised any poor suffering wretch; or if we have 
rated men as the world rates them. And also let the poorest 
and most abandoned of mankind be of good cheer: the Lord 
has a special love for him, if he will allow that merciful love 
to obtain its effect. 

Here is food for thought, but the giddy world will not 
ponder upon this message, or catch its meaning. 

Let us now turn our attention to the central fact of the 
whole event, the sentence. There is a fearful contrast between 
the two sentences. ‘The sentence of the righteous is bland and 
loving. They are called blessed of the Father. In the final 
working out of things goodness and happiness must be associated. 
The term blessed here indicates happiness, but a happiness 
based on the quality of righteousness. It imports the happiness 
that comes as a reward of God. These elect ones are, therefore, 
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blessed in the fact that they are about to receive from the 
Father their inheritance in Heaven. They belong to the 
Father; they are to be with him; they have the qualities that 
make them dear to him. ‘They are invited to “come,” to be 
with Jesus himself, to share his kingdom with him. The 
faithful Christian has the honor and the profit of being a joint 
heir with Christ. The heirs of kings, of princes, and of men 
of great wealth are reputed by the world to be among the most 
fortunate of mankind; but what is the greatest earthly 
inheritance to the inheritance of the Christian with Christ? 
And yet the paltry earthly inheritance holds the hearts of men, 
and they throw away the pearl of great price. 

We should note that the Lord bids the just “inherit ” 
the kingdom of Heaven. Heaven becomes their own by the 
title of inheritance; they are the sons of God, and heirs of 
God. Salvation is gratuitous, but yet God has so ordered the 
system that man can merit the title of an heir; and all the elect 
are raised to this great honor and happiness. 

Finally Jesus tells them that the kingdom of Heaven was 
prepared for the elect from the foundation of the world. When 
God created the world -he had fixed man’s destiny, and that 
destiny was to be Heaven. 

What a sublime moment, when the just man shall receive 
from God that grand reward! Man, even as_ presently 
constituted is capable of great enjoyment. The consciousness 
of being is a joy; it isa joy to think, to act, to live. There is 
a joy in the society of friends, a joy in possessing, a joy in 
loving. But man’s capacity for happiness will be vastly 
increased when corruption shall have put on incorruption. Our 
consciousness of being will be then raised to a consciousness of 
the actual possession of a perfect and immortal state of happy 
being. We can nevermore die, or change, or be anything else 
than perfect happy beings. Then the consciousness of being 
confirmed in goodness will increase our joy. Our thoughts 
then will not be the painful struggling up to catch a partial 
and imperfect glimpse of truth, but they will be the clear 
certain vision of Infinite Truth. The mind will be incomparably 
more active than it isin its present state; not one of its thoughts 
will ever be false; and every thought will thrill the being of 
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man with happiness. Here on earth action wearies a man; but 
there an immortal vigor fills his being, so that every act is a 
delight; and that vigor will never grow less. We instinctively 
love our life: against every opposing cause we struggle to live. 
If ever we have been brought near to death, and have been 
saved, we can well remember the throb of delight of our heart 
when it was told us that we should live. And yet what is this 
life but a protracted death, certain to end in death? All our 
days are embittered by the thought of death, by disease, 
separations, disappointments, sorrow. But in Heaven we enter 
into the fulness of perfect life, eternal life. Very few men on 
earth enjoy perfect health; this life is an unhealthy state. But 
in the future life the energy of immortality is the everlasting 
property of our being. There have been perhaps happy 
moments in our lives, moments that we would have protracted ;. 
but we knew that their existence was to be brief; that they 
must give place to change and sorrow. But in the kingdom 
of the Blessed no mind can conceive the intensity of their 
happiness, and they have the absolute consciousness that it can 
never end. 

Here in our present life it is a delight to enjoy the society 
of the good. That delight is intensified when our friends are 
happy. In Heaven the Blessed enjoy the society of God, his 
angels, and his saints. In that kingdom all are bound together 
by one great tie of divine love. Goodness and beauty are the 
causes of love; and there man will possess the Essential Good, 
the Essential Beauty. All the goodness and all the beauty that 
are in the universe are but reflections of the essential Source of 
goodness and beauty. In Heaven man will not see the Supreme 
Good from afar; he will be brought close to him; he will feel 
his close presence, and the enrapturing thrill of his mighty 
love. 

Heaven is vastly more than we have said: the tongues of 
angels could not describe it. And we can have all this for a 
few years of faithful service. We can rise to eminence among 
the heroes of God. And withal we do not give the best of our 
lives to Heaven. This world is written upon our hearts, and 
we largely measure all things by its ever-changing vicissitudes. 
Our thoughts rest here; our calculations centre here; our hopes. 
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are fixed here. The motive forces that move us to action, and 
that fashion our lives are in great part earthly. We rejoice 
when the goods of this world come to us; we sorrow when they 
leave. And when we think of the great eternal world of life 
and love, it seems so strange and ghostly to us, that we are 
almost afraid of it. Of course, we are not yet fit for that great 
life. We are adjusted to our present surroundings. When the 
great change shall have been wrought in us, then we shall be 
able to appreciate our everlasting inheritance. While therefore 
we are in this imperfect state of being, we must struggle against 
nature to move ourselves to love Heaven, and to work for 
Heaven. 

After looking into the bright realm of Heaven, it is painful 
to look down into the dark abyss of hell, and to consider that 
this is also the final abode of vast numbers of our race. But 
painful as is this consideration, it is necessary. It is a part of 
the Lord’s teaching, a very prominent part; it is a doctrine of 
our infallible faith. Christ is here speaking of the great act 
which establishes the future state of man. It isa final act, a 
universal act. It is the end of change,—the beginning of two 
eternities. The words of Jesus clearly state that the separation 
there decreed is eternal; that the good and the wicked shall 
never meet again. Whenever God speaks to man words of 
rebuke or of punishment here on earth, mercy and forgiveness 
are not excluded; but here they are excluded. There will 
never be another judgment,—never a change in the two states 
there established. 

Jesus Christ employs the strongest expression of which 
human speech is capable to enunciate this terrible truth. The 
damned are to go into the eternal fire which was prepared for 
the Devil and his angels. Henceforth they are to pertain to 
the world of Satan; they belong to Satan. 

Note the difference in expression between this sentence 
and the judgment of the just. The just go into the kingdom of 
the Father, which was prepared for them. But the damned go 
into the eternal fire, which was not prepared for them, but for the 
Devil and his angels. God wishes to give Heaven to all men: 
the damned force God to allot to them hell. 
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The doctrine of hell is a sad truth, but nevertheless a truth. 
A mystery hangs over it, the mystery of the malice of sin; but 
we must believe mysteries. Our faith is woven out of mysteries. 
Here we must say: “I believe, although I can not understand.” 
Christ has oft declared the state to be, and to be eternal. Though 
the term eternal does not always predicate absolutely endless 
duration, in the present instance it must; for Christ is speaking 
in the capacity of a judge of the things that shall be established 
at the end of time; and if there were any hope of pardon or 
mercy in Hell, Christ would be under the obligation of veracity 
to state such hope to man. It cannot be the method of God to 
try to make man moral by frightening him by a false idea of 
the punishment. Moreover, the Scriptures of both Testaments 
proclaim clearly and forcibly the doctrine of the eternity of hell. 
The infallible Church of the living God has defined it; and 
there is naught left but to believe it, and live according to this 
belief. In matters of faith we can not draw back at mysteries. 
At birth we are confronted with the mystery of original sin. 
At the dawn of reason we mourn over the deep mystery of the 
kingdom of evil. The supernatural world is one great system 
of awful mysteries. If we try to study something of the life 
of the Redeemer, we must begin by patient acceptance of the 
grand mystery of the Incarnation, the vicarious Atonement, the 
Eucharist, and the multitude of the wondrous acts of Christ. 
And at death we rest beneath the gloom of the mystery of death 
and of the grave. So also hell is a mystery. It is futile to 
attempt to explain it by naturalreasons. It isa fact of faith, and 
we accept, because it has the authority of God as its warrant. 

Christ’s words declare its nature: it is to depart from God, 
and to depart for ever,—endless separation from God. It is to 
live forever under the consciousness of God’s anger. It is to 
live forever torn by wild regret at the infinite loss sustained. 
Every thought will be a torture, every memory an agony of 
regret. The damned will find no joy in society, no joy in love. 
Their companions are the devils, who hate them, and other 
wretched beings, who are filled with hate and other evil passions. 
And over all lies the maddening consciousness that it shall be 


eternal. This exclusion of all hope is the great factor in the 
unhappiness of hell. 
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Our Lord also declares that the damned shall go into 
eternal fire. This indicates the unhappy conditions of the 
dismal kingdom of Satan. The term fire is not to be taken in 
a purely metaphoric sense; neither is it to be taken to mean 
fire as we see fire here in nature. Our Lord consistently speaks 
of the state of hell as fire. Among all the agents of punishment 
here on earth fire is the most intense and active. Now the 
damned in hell will suffer the pain of sense from an external 
cause ; and this cause is called fire, for the reason that the agent 
fire most fitly represents its activity and intensity. It is not, of 
course, fire as we understand fire. It is an agent in another 
order of things; and there is nothing in this state of nature 
that exactly corresponds to it. But there is nothing in our 
order of being that is more fitting to represent that infernal 
cause than fire. 

What an agony shall be the moment when the damned are 
brought to the realization that hell is to be their eternal portion ! 

Out of these reflections should arise in us a great horror 
of sin; for sin is the cause of hell. This horror should exist 
as a prevention of sin, and also as an incentive to quick and 
sincere repentance, if ever a sin be committed. 

It is narrated that when Damocles flattered Denis the 
tyrant of Syracuse on his wealth and happiness, the tyrant 
invited the flatterer to a banquet, and treated him like a king; 
but to show him the sorrows that crowd into a king’s life, he 
ordered to be suspended over the head of Damocles a naked 
sword suspended by a single horse’s hair. A danger worse than 
the sword of Damocles hangs over the head of a man who is 
in the state of mortal sin. Frail and insecure is the thread of 
life, the scratch of a pin will suffice sometimes to snap it; and 
to the man in the state of mortal sin its parting means hell for 
all eternity. 
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1. And it came to pass, 
when Jesus had finished all 
these words, he said unto his 
disciples : 


2. Ye know that after two 
days the passover cometh, and 
the Son of man is delivered up 
to be crucified. 


3. Then were gathered to- 
gether the chief priests, and 
the elders of the people, unto 
the court of the high priest, 
Caiaphas ; 


4. And they took counsel 
together that they might take 
Jesus by subtilty, and kill 
him. 


5. But they said: Not dur- 
ing the feast, lest a tumult 
arise among the people. 
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1. Now after two days was 
the feast of the passover and 
the unleavened bread: and the 
chief priests and the scribes 
sought how thy might take 
him with subtilty, and kill 
him: 


2. For they said: Not dur- 
ing the feast, lest haply there 
shall be a tumult of the people. 
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LURE XXII. 12, 


{4 


I. “HyyiSev 8 opt) tev I. Now the feast of unleay- 
alipov, 7 Neyouevn rdcxa. ened bread drew nigh, which 
is called the passover. 


2. Kai é&jrouy of apxrepeis 2. And the chief priests and 
kal ot ypapparels, TO Tas avékw- the scribes sought how they 
aw avtov: époSotvto yap tov might put him to death; for 
adv. they feared the people. 


In the second verse of Mark yap has the endorsement 
of &, B, C*, D, L, of the old Italian version, of many codices 
of the Vulgate, of all modern critics, and of the Revised Edition 
of Oxford. 

In the second verse of Luke’s text the final clause is 
connected by yap’ in all the uncial codices except D. 

We are now entering into the last act in our Lord’s life, 
that great act of suffering to which he voluntarily offered himself 
to redeem mankind. ‘The Evangelists are careful to inform us 
that Jesus foreknew this event, and freely offered himself up. 
The wicked plots, the false testimonies, the evident injustice 
that were practised against Jesus are all shown in clear light, 
that the world may know that in that great tragedy innocence 
was condemned. 

Many times previously Jesus had predicted his death, 
and the manner of it; but now with more definiteness he 
appoints the very day on which it shall happen. The present 
discourse was delivered on Wednesday of the last week of our 
Lord’s life. On the following Friday he died, at the very hour 
that the paschal lamb was slain to fulfill the obligation of the 
Passover in Israel. 

The ordinance of the paschal lamb had its origin in 
Egypt. When Israel was in bondage in Egypt, Yahveh sent 
plagues upon Egypt to compel them to let the Hebrew people 
go. The last of these plagues was the smiting of the first-born 
of man and beast inall Egypt. In the first month of the ancient 
Hebrew year, on the fourteenth day of the month, at midnight, 
the destroying angel went through the land of Egypt, and smote 
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all the first-born in the land of Egypt, from Pharaoh who sat on 
his throne unto the first-born of the captive that was in the 
dungeon ; and all the first-born of cattle. 

By the command of God this month became the first month 
of the Hebrew year. It was anciently called Abib; but after 
the Babylonian captivity it received the name of Nisan. It 
approximately corresponds to our month of March. 

In order to exempt the Hebrew people, who dwelt in Egypt, 
from this great plague, the Lord had given commandment that 
at even before that dreadful midnight every Hebrew family 
should kill a male yearling lamb or goat, without blemish, and 
eat its flesh with unleavened bread. They were also commanded 
to sprinkle the two side posts, and the lintel of every Hebrew 
house with the blood of the lamb. 

This blood was a sign; and wherever the Lord saw the 
blood on the house, he passed by that house, and smote no one 
therein. Hence the event was called the passover FJD5, @ 
passing by, from gie}=) he passed by. By metonomy also the 
animal killed and eaten was called the passover. 

The people were commanded to eat the passover in haste, 
with their loins girded, their shoes on their feet, and their staff 
in their hand. This was a wise precaution; for at midnight 
there was a great cry in Egypt; for there was not a house in 
which there was not one dead. Then Pharaoh arose in that 
selfsame night, and commanded that the Hebrews should depart 
out of the land in haste. Wherefore, having prepared themselves 
by the command of God, the Hebrew people were ready to begin 
their departure at once. The command to eat the unleavened 
bread contemplated the same necessity of haste. If at this 
time the dough had been leavened, it would be more difficult to 
carry. Thus Exodus, X. 34, declares: ‘And the people took 
dough unleavened, binding up their kneading-troughs in their 
clothes upon their shoulders.” This day was commanded by 
the Lord to be kept as a feast forever. It was celebrated for 
seven days, and during all these days no leavened bread could 
be eaten, and no leaven be found in their houses. The first day 
was appointed for a holy convocation, and also the seventh. No 
manner of work could be done on these two days, save the 
necessary preparation of food. 
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It is of faith that the paschal lamb was a figure of the 
Redeemer: “ For our passover also hath been sacrificed, Christ : 
wherefore let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither 
with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.”—I. Cor. V. 7—8. 

The opposition to Christ had now reached an acute stage. 
His death had already been decreed, but those who sought to 
apprehend him were not able to do it. But his triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem, his measures of reform in the Temple, and the 
evidences of the people’s devotion to him moved the chief 
priests and elders of the people to hold another council to 
devise a way to kill Jesus. This council was held in the hall 
of assembly, in the house of Joseph Caiaphas, the high priest. 

Three things seem to have been decided upon in that evil 
council. First, Jesus was to be killed; secondly, he was to be 
apprehended by subtilty; and thirdly, it was not to be done 
during the feast, lest a tumult should arise among the people. 
They feared to apprehend Jesus openly in the day, for they 
feared the people. The knowledge of Jesus’ words and deeds 
had come to many of the common people. These regarded Jesus 
asa prophet. But history repeats itself. The common people 
are illogical, unreflecting, and fickle. They will now shout for 
Czesar, and in the next breath for Brutus, as they are swayed by 
superficial appearances. The wily chief priests and elders of 
the people shrewdly calculated that, if they could quietly get 
Jesus in their power, the unthinking multitude would easily be 
persuaded that Jesus was an enemy of their nation. In fact, 
the event proved that this was easier than they had thought, 
They feared to attempt it at the the paschal time; but when 
events shaped themselves favorable to their wicked design, they 
were able to persuade the great throngs who had come to 
Jerusalem for the passover, to ask for the release of Barabbas, a 
robber and a murderer, in preference to Jesus the Messiah. 

We see in this event also the power of a divine decree 
overruling the plans of men. The leaders of the Jews had) 
decreed that Jesus was not to be apprehended at the paschal 
time; but Jesus had decreed to offer himself up and to die at 
the very hour when the passover was sacrificed ; and Jesus’ decree 
was fulfilled. 
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The early Christians appointed a fast on the Wednesday of 
every week in memory of the wicked counsel of the Jews. 
St. Augustine speaks of the day of fasting as follows: ‘The 
reason why the Church universally fasts on the fourth and sixth 
days of the week seems to be that in the Gospel it is learned that 
on the fourth day of the week the Jews took counsel to put the 
Lord to death . . . . The Lord suffered on the sixth day of the 
week, as is admitted by all: wherefore the sixth day also is 
rightly reckoned a day of fasting, as fasting is symbolical of 
humiliation.”—Epist. ad Casul. XXXVI. 30. Theophylactus 
also bears witness to the same observance: “On the fourth day 
of the week, the council convened, and therefore we fast on 
these fourth days.”—Ad Marc., XIV. 

The action of these priests and elders stands out in horrid 
relief as one of the foulest blots on all the history of mankind. 
They contemplate the commission of the fearful crime, without 
one thought of justice. They fear not God, but only the 
people; and they in cold blood plot to kill the Son of God 
through sheer envy. 


MATT. XXVI. 14—16. 
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14. ‘Then one of the twelve, 
who was called Judas Iscariot, 
went unto the chief. priests, 
and said: 
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10. And Judas Iscariot, he 
that was one of the twelve, 
went away unto the chief 
priests, that he might deliver 
him unto them. 
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15. What are ye willing to 
give me, and I will deliver 
him unto you? And they 
assigned unto him thirty pieces 
of silver. 


15. And from that time he 
sought opportunity to deliver 
him unto them. 


11. And they, when they 
heard it, were glad, and prom- 
ised to give him money. And 
he sought how he might con- 
veniently deliver him unto 
them. 
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3. And Satan entered into 
Judas who was called Iscariot, 
being of the number of the 
twelve. 


4. And he went away, and 
communed with the chief 
ptiests and captains, how he 
might deliver him unto them. 


5. And they were glad, 
and covenanted, to give him 
money. 


6. And he consented, and 
sought opportunity to deliver 
him unto them in the absence 
of the multitude. 


The adverb “then” of St. Matthew’s text seems to establish 


that Judas’ interview with the priests took place immediately 
after they had taken counsel to kill Jesus. This proposal 
precipitated their action. It relieved them of the necessity of 
attempting to apprehend Jesus in the open, among the people. 
By the help of this traitor they could be guided by night to the 
silent retreat where Jesus prayed. 

It is evident that the episode of the anointing in the house 
of Simon is out of its chronological order in Matthew and Mark. 
By referring it back to its proper place as indicated by St. John, 
X. 2—8, the remaining series of events in the synoptists runs 
on in natural sequence. 
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What a deep and sad meaning is in that one phase, “ one of 
the twelve”? The Evangelist is obliged to chronicle the treason 
of a brother apostle. A man who had been chosen out of the 
disciples for the great apostolate had betrayed the Master. A 
man who had been closely associated with Jesus for years, who 
had seen his mighty works, and had heard his words of power 
and wisdom, who had been directly under the personal influence 
of the Son of God during a great part of his public life, who 
had felt the charm of the tender love and care of Jesus, now 
turns away in cold blood, and bargains with the chief priests to 
get the best price possible for delivering up Jesus to death. 
And Judas’ crime is aggravated by the fact that the chief priests 
and elders did not come to him, and offer him a bribe: Judas 
voluntarily went to them, and offered to do the deed for money. 

To explain such fearful wickedness, the Evangelists declare 
that the devil entered into Judas. Not that Judas became an 
energumen; but that he gave himself up to follow the suggestion 
of Satan. For a long time the influence of Satan had been 
gaining upon him. MHis avarice and his dishonesty invited 
Satan; so that now, when Satan contemplates this great crime, 
he finds Judas a willing instrument. 

It is evident that the enemies of Jesus had not expected 
anything so favorable to their designs as a treason of one of 
Jesus’ own Apostles: they rejoiced first, because one of Jesus’ 
intimate followers has turned traitor; and secondly, because of 
the prospect of an early capture of Jesus. ‘They needed the 
assistance of Judas to apprehend Jesus in secret; for they feared 
not the people, once that they had Jesus well within their power. 
A popular tumult would certainly have arisen, if they had seized 
him openly, while he was surrounded by the people. But by 
seizing him privately, and keeping him away from the people, 
the wily priests could gradually move the populace to believe 
that an enemy of their nation had been apprehended. 

The wicked compact between Judas and the priests is soon 
effected: he is to lead the satellites of the priests to Jesus by 
night, and he is to receive thirty pieces of silver. The value of 
the price of Judas’ treason is estimated to be about one hundred 
francs, about twenty dollars of our money; but, of course, 
money was worth more in those days. What a humiliation! 
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Jesus is sold unto death for less than the price of the meanest 
slave. O, if the proud man of the world would only stop and 
try to realize the mystery of the self-abasement, the humility of 
Jesus Christ! If he would only curb his wild heart, and come 
there, and learn of Jesus the lesson of salvation! But no, the 
message has come, but no man hears it. Men turn away from 
the land of eternal life to run after the mirage of worldly 
happiness, only to die in disappointment in the desert upon 
which no star of hope ever shone. 

The Revised Edition states that the priests wezghed unto 
Judas thirty pieces of silver. This is a literal translation of 
éotnoav, but we are persuaded that the priests did not resort to 
the process of weighing in determining the price of Judas’ 
treason. Before the coining of money was in use among men, 
money was apportioned by weighing. From this it resulted 
that even after coined money was circulated among the people 
the old term that had been used to determine values by weighing 
was used to express the assigning of any certain amount of money. 

From St. Mark’s account we learn that the priests did not 
immediately pay to Judas the money: they promised it to him, 
to be paid when the foul deed should be done. Hence the 
Vulgate and the Syriac give to éotnoav in Matthew’s text the 
sense of to appoint, to promise. Though this is a legitimate 
signification of ioTnme it seems not to be the sense here. Such 
sense is not necessary in order to bring Matthew into harmony 
with Mark and Luke. In describing transactions of buying 
and selling, it is customary to say that a man paid a certain 
price for a thing, even though there is not an actual transfer of 
money. Matthew’s mind is to declare that a contract was made 
by which Jesus was to be delivered for a stated price: he 
prescinds from the detail of the mode of the payment. é 

From the moment that the money was promised him, 
Judas became a spy upon the Redeemer’s movements. 

The crime of Judas is a startling evidence that no favorable 
surroundings, no force of precept and example are absolute 
defense against the evil propensities of a man’s nature. Judas 
was a member of that select band who lived under the direct 
personal influence of the Incarnate Essential Goodness ; and 
yet he conceived in cold blood, and carried out with precise 
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deliberation the blackest crime in all the history of man. The 
heart of man yielding to the suggestion of Satan can harden 
itself against every good influence. 

In contemplating the crime of Judas, we are moved to 
wonder why Jesus chose a man who he foreknew would betray 
him. The line of inquiry into this fact loses itself in the 
mystery of God’s foreknowledge. But with a deep consciousness 
of our limitations and of the uncertainty of our conclusions, we 
tentatively strive to catch some glimpses of light. 

It is certain that Jesus foreknew and predicted Judas’ deed 
even before it had been conceived in the mind of Judas.—John 
VI. 71. It may be, therefore, that Jesus elected this man to 
show to the world that the stability of his Church should not 
be destroyed by those scandals which would come. History has 
recorded many crimes of the various successors of the Apostles ; 
more are unrecorded: but the great institution of Christ has 
never failed, and can never fail. Its subsequent history has been 
similar to its origin. There was a devil among the first band, 
but there were also saints. And through the ages of the Church’s 
history there have been devils among the saints. The failure 
of Judas did not defeat the purposes of Jesus to establish his 
Church by means of Apostles; and the failures in the long line 
of succession can not defeat the purpose of Christ to perpetuate 
the Church by means of the successors of the Apostles. The 
Church is composed of two elements: divine power, and human 
instruments. The human instrument failed in Judas; it has 
failed in many instances since; but the divine power has never 
failed, and can never fail; and on that power rest the Church’s 
infallibility and indefectibility. 

Christ did not wish to escape the death unto which Judas 
sold him. He may therefore have willed to make use of the 
wickedness of the man to be delivered to the Jews. Not that 
Jesus willed the evil deed of the traitor, but foreseeing his evil 
dispositions, he may have chosen him as an apostle, to be delivered 
up through him. Jesus’ foreknowledge was not different from 
God’s foreknowledge. God creates a man foreknowing that he 
will be lost; God chooses Saul out of all Israel to be king, 
foreknowing that he will become an unbelieving and wicked 
man; God has chosen many to the priesthood of the New Law 
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who have afterwards became men of Belial. 


Judas. 


And so Jesus chose 


And Judas’ crime co-operated with the eternal decrees 


of God. We can go no further: the rest is locked up in the 


mysteries of God. 
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17. Now on the first day 
of unleavened bread the dis- 
ciples came to Jesus, saying: 
Where wilt thou that we make 
ready for thee to eat the pass- 
over? 
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12. And on the first day of 
unleavened bread, when they 
sacrificed the passover, his dis- 
ciples say unto him: Where 
wilt thou that we go and make 
ready that thou mayest eat the 
passover ? 
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18. And he said: Go into 
the city to such a man, and say 
unto him: ‘The Master saith: 
My time is at hand; I keep the 
passover at thy house with my 
disciples. 


19. And the disciples did 
as Jesus appointed them; and 
they made ready the passover. 


them: 


13. And he sendeth two of 
his disciples, and saith unto 
Go into the city, and 
there shall meet you a man 
bearing a pitcher of water: 
follow him ; 


14. And wheresoever he 
shall enter in, say to the master 
of the house: The Master 
saith: Where is my guest-- 
chamber, where I shall eat the 
passover with my disciples? 


15. And he will himself 
show you a large upper room 
furnished and ready: and there 
make ready for us. 


16. And the disciples went 
forth, and came into the city, 
and found as he had said unto 
them: and they made ready 
the passover. 
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7. And the day of un- 
leavened bread came, on which 
the passover must be sacrificed. 


8. And he sent Peter and 
John, saying: Go and make 
ready for us the passover, that 
we may eat. 


g. And they said unto him: 
Where wilt thou that we make 
ready? 


10. And he said unto them: 
Behold, when you are entered 
into the city, there shall meet 
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you a man bearing a pitcher of 
water; follow him into the 
house whereinto he goeth. 


11. And ye shall say unto 
the master of the house: 
The Master saith unto thee: 
Where is the guest-chamber, 
where I shall eat the passover 
with my disciples? 

12. And he will show you 


a large upper room furnished: 
there make ready. 


13. And they went, and 
found as he had said unto 
them: and they made ready 
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the passover. 

In the ninth verse of Luke’s text the phrase oo dayeiv To 
maoya is added in B. ‘The co/ alone is approved by Lachmann. 

A very important and very difficult matter is to determine 
here the order of events. ‘The difficulty lies in this, that Matthew 
and Mark declare that Jesus ate the paschal supper with his 
disciples on the first day of the unleavened bread, which would 
lead us to suppose that Jesus fulfilled the paschal precept at the 
time appointed for all Israel. On the contrary, the clearest 
evidence is furnished us by St. John that the Lord’s Supper was 
celebrated on the day before the great paschal solemnity, and 
that the Lord died on the day on which Israel ate the Pasch. 

Much has been written on this subject, and the opinions 
thereon are widely divergent. In fact, in most of these opinions 
the student will find only a source of greater confusion. 

In examining this question we shall begin by establishing 
that which is certain, and then we shall endeavor to bring that 
which is more obscure into harmony with the clearly proven 
facts. 

In the first place, therefore, it is a fact resting on the clearest 
evidence that Jesus ate the Last Supper with his Apostles at 
evening on the day before the great Passover, the festival day 
of the Jews. 
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The Jews reckoned their days from evening until evening, 
a vuxO/pepov, This is evident from the computation of the 
Sabbath in Leviticus, XXIII. 32: “In the ninth day of the 
month at evening, from evening until evening shall ye keep 
your Sabbath.” The paschal solemnity really occupied seven 
days: “In the first month, on the fourteenth day of the month 
at evening, ye shall eat unleavened bread until the one and 
twentieth day of the month at even. Seven days shall there be 
no leaven found in your houses.”—Exodus, XII. 18—19. The 
exact translation of the original text is, ‘‘on the fourteenth day 
of the month, between the two evenings.” This fixes the point 
of time where the two days met in a common point, which 
constituted the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the 
fifteenth. This point was the going down of thesun. The 
lamb was prepared some time before, but it was eaten at 
that hour. The evening of the fourteenth day enters into 
the computation as the beginning of the fifteenth day, thus 
constituting seven full days from that evening until the evening 
of the twenty-first day, when the paschal solemnity ceased. 

The Hebrews divided the time from sunrise to sunset into 
twelve equal divisions. Every day in the year a morning and 
evening lamb was offered in the Temple. This was called the 
continual burnt offering. The Mischna declares that the time 
of slaying the continual sacrifice was the middle of the ninth 
hour, and that it was offered the middle of the tenth hour. On 
the eve of the Sabbath the sacrifice took place one hour earlier. 
And when the fourteenth day of Nisan fell on the eve of the 
Sabbath, then the continual sacrifice was slain as soon as the 
shadow began to lengthen after midday. It was offered in 
sacrifice a Hebrew hour later, and then they slew the paschal 
lamb. ‘The continual sacrifice must always be offered before 
the paschal lamb. The reason of anticipating the slaying and 
offering of the victims on the eve of the Sabbath was lest the 
work of preparing the animals should run into the Sabbath, 
which began at sundown.—Mischna, Tr. Pesachim 5. As the 
great Passover, when Christ was slain, occurred on the day 
before the Sabbath, his death at the third hour would exactly 
coincide with the slaying of the paschal lamb in the Temple. 
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It was never allowed to prolong the paschal supper till after 
midnight. Moses had ordained: “And ye shall let nothing of 
it remain until the morning.”—Exod. XIII. 10. The Rabbis 
interpreted this to forbid to eat of the flesh of the paschal lamb 
after midnight. Wherefore the Mischna decrees: “ The Pascha 
after midnight defiles the hands: it isan abomination ; everything 
of the Pascha that remains defiles the hands.” All the remnants 
of the lamb were to be burned, that nothing might remain until 
the morning. 

The Hebrews ate the paschal lamb in companies of ten or 
more persons, but no company was to be so large that every one 
could not have a portion of the flesh of the lamb. “At the 
feast which is called the Passover they slay their sacrifice from 
the ninth hour until the eleventh, but so that a company not 
less than ten assembles at every sacrifice, for it is not lawful 
for them to feast singly by themselves, and often twenty are 
assembled.”—Josephus, Wars of the Jews, VI. IX. 3. This is 
in accordance with Exodus, XII. 4: ‘‘ And if the household be 
too little for a lamb, then shall he and his neighbor next unto 
his house take one according to the number of souls; according 
to every man’s eating ye shall make your count for the lamb.” 
It is the sense of the sacred text that the number of those 
assembled should be sufficient to consume the lamb. 

A more important question is to determine the place where 
the paschal lamb was to be slain. The words of Deuteronomy 
are as follows: “Thou mayest not sacrifice the Passover within 
any of thy gates which the Lord thy God giveth thee; but at 
the place which the Lord thy God shall choose to cause 
his name to dwell in, there thou shalt sacrifice the Passover at 
even, at the going down of the sun, at the season that thou camest 
out of Egypt.’—XVI. 5—6. The Mischna, Tr. Pesachim, V. 
5—7, describes the slaying of the paschal lambs in the temple. 
The people were admitted in three companies, one company 
after the other. Every Israelite slew his own lamb. The 
priests stood in a row holding silver or golden bowls. A priest 
caught some of the blood from the stuck lamb in the bowl, and 
passed the bowl to the next priest in the line. Thus the bowl 
was passed up to the priest who stood near the great altar, and 
he threw the blood at the base of the altar, and passed back the 
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empty bowl. Hooks were arranged on the walls, and on the 
columns of the Temple, where the lambs were hung up, skinned, 
and disemboweled. When these hooks were not sufficient, they 
suspended the lamb from a stick laid upon the shoulders of two 
men, and thus skinned and disemboweled it. The fat and other 
portions of the lamb that were not fit for food were burned on 
the altar, and then the lamb was born away to be roasted for the 
paschal supper. The entrails were cleaned and placed with the 
lamb, and thus roasted, and eaten. 

All the statutes relating to the Passover, as recorded in the 
Mischna, seem to fix the Temple as the only lawful place of 
slaying the paschal lamb. Josephus relates that under Cestus a 
count was made of the number of lambs slain in the Temple 
during one Passover, and their number was two hundred fifty-six 
thousand and five hundred.i—Wars of the Jews, XV. IX., 3. 
This number would suffice for many millions of men, for a 
company of ten and upwards was assembled to eat every lamb; 
and lepers and others legally impure were excluded from the 
feast. 

Of course the precept of appearing before the Lord at 
Jerusalem at the Passover, and of offering the lamb in the 
Temple didsnot bind in cases of moral impossibility. The Jew 
in Egypt, and in Asia Minor, and in other distant parts, could 
not come up to Jerusalem; and undoubtedly these slew the 
paschal lamb privately ; but it is difficult to see how all the 
paschal lambs could be slain in the Temple. For instance, if 
we accept Josephus’ figures, and allow three hours to the slaying 
of the lambs, it would be necessary that there should be slain 
one thousand four hundred and twenty-five lambs every minute 
of time. Now, though the court of the Temple was vast, this 
was plainly impossible. Either the Jewish historian has 
exaggerated the number, or the slaying was not all done in the 
Temple. Cornely believes that the command of the law was 
fulfilled if the lamb was slain at Jerusalem, which seems to be 
very probable. The text of Deuteronomy is as follows: “ Thou 
mayest not sacrifice the Passover within any of the gates which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee; but at the place which the 
Lord thy God shall choose to cause his name to dwell in, 
there thou shall sacrifice the Passover at even, at the going down 
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of the sun.".—XVI. 5—6. This precept would be fulfilled, if 
the Passover were slain at Jerusalem. 

All these data have a bearing on the present question; for 
Jesus observed the Passover at Jerusalem. 

In general, the day before the Sabbath was called the 
Parasceve, or Preparation, wapacxevy, from mapackevdtew, to 
prepare. It was thus named because the things necessary were 
prepared, that no work might be done on the Sabbath. Now, 
as the day following the eating of the paschal lamb, the fifteenth 
day of the month of Nisan, was the greatest of the Sabbaths, 
the day before it was the Parasceve by excellence. Hence the 
Friday on which Christ died was the Parasceve, or Preparation, 
for two reasons: it was the day before the Sabbath, and it was 
the day before the first great day of the paschal solemnity, which 
in that year coincided with the weekly Sabbath. Schleusner 
declares that the only use of the word in the New Testament is 
to designate the day before the great day of the Passover, that 
is, the fourteenth day of Nisan, at whose evening the paschal 
lamb was eaten, and the great Sabbath of the fifteenth day 
began. —Schleusner, Lexicon, wapacxevy. ‘This opinion of 
Schleusner is rendered certain by the statement of St. John: 
“Now it was the Preparation of the Passover, it was about 
the sixth hour.”—XIX.14. That is to say, it was not the 
ordinary Parasceve of the weekly Sabbath, but it was the great 
Parasceve of the great Sabbath of the Passover. 

Christ died on the Parasceve. All the Evangelists bear 
witness to this. St. Matthew, speaking of the day which followed 
Christ’s death, declares: ‘‘ Now on the morrow which followed 
the Preparation, the chief priests and the Pharisees were gathered 
together unto Pilate,” etc—XXVII. 62. St. Mark speaks thus 
of the day of Christ’s death: “And when evening was now 
come, because it was the Preparation, that is, the day before the 
Sabbath,” etc—XV. 21. St. Luke describes the burial of 
Jesus, and then adds: “And it was the day of the preparation, 
and the Sabbath drew on.”—XXIII. 54. St. John is very 
explicit: “The Jews, therefore, becattse it was the Preparation, 
that the bodies should not remain on the cross upon the Sabbath, 
for the day of that Sabbath was most solemn, asked of Pilate 
that their legs might be broken,” etc.—XIX. 31. 
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Now as this Parasceve was the day before the first great 
day of the paschal solemnity, it would follow that while the 
paschal lambs were being slain in the temple, Jesus hung dying 
on the cross; and after his body and the bodies of the robbers 
were taken down from the cross and buried, then at sundown 
the Passover was eaten, for at sundown the fifteenth day, the 
solemn Sabbath of the Passover began. 

This was most fitting, that the great Paschal Lamb, of 
whom all the paschal lambs of the ages preceding had been but 
types, should die at the hour appointed for the slaying of the 
victims of the Passover. ‘Thus with divine harmony the antitype 
supersedes the type. We have many other proofs that Jesus 
died on the day at the going down of whose sun the Jews ate 
their Passover. Speaking of the Lord’s Last Supper St. John, 
XIII. 1—2, declares thus: ‘Now before the feast of the 
Passover, Jesus knowing that his hour was come, that he should 
depart out of this world unto the Father, having loved his own 
who were in the world, he loved them to the end. And during 
supper,” etc. Therefore his great Supper was Jefore the 
Passover. Again, during the Supper, even after Jesus had 
given to Judas the sop, he said to Judas: “That which thou 
doest, do quickly.” And John informs us “ that some thought, 
because Judas had the bag, that Jesus said unto him: Buy what 
things we have need of for the feast.”.—John XIII. 29. Now 
if the Supper of the Lord fell upon the night of the Passover, 
how could the disciples suppose that Judas was sent to purchase 
what was needful for the feast, when the feast was already in 
progress? And we know further that from the moment that 
the Passover began until the following evening all buying and 
selling, and every servile work was forbidden. 

If there had remained any doubt after these arguments, it 
is absolutely removed by the following statement of St. John. 
Our Lord went forth from the Last Supper over the brook 
Kidron. He was there apprehended, and passed that night in 
captivity in the hands of the Jewish Sanhedrim. Early in the 
morning Jesus is led to Pilate, and here St. John clearly states : 
‘They led Jesus therefore from Caiaphas into the Preetorium ; 
and it was early; and they themselves entered not into the 
Preetorium, that they might not be defiled, but might eat the 
Passover.”—John XVIII. 28. 
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Finally, after Jesus was dead and taken down from the cross, 
St. John says: “There then because of the Jews’ Preparation, 
for the time was nigh at hand, they laid Jesus.”—John XIX. 42. 

It would not serve any good purpose to encumber this 
treatise by a refutation of the various opinions that have been 
put forth in regard to this celebrated question. We have arrived 
at one definite clearly proven conclusion, that Jesus ate his Last 
Supper with his disciples one day before the time at which the 
Jews celebrated the Passover. 

It is remarkable that Edersheim should pass over in silence 
all this evidence, and declare that the Lord’s Supper coincided 
with the Jewish Passover. It is equally surprising that the 
same author, without adducing a shred of evidence, should state 
that in that year “the Passover began on Wednesday evening 
[the evening of what had been the 13th], and ended with the 
first three stars on Thursday evening [the evening of what had 
been the 14th day of Nisan].”—The Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, II. 9. 

Edersheim endeavors to prove that the Rabbis had anticipated 
a day in the celebration of the Passover, so that the popular and 
canonical Passover was a day earlier than the Biblical celebration. 
A close scrutiny of both Talmuds establishes the falsity of this 
theory. ‘The Mischna and both Gemaras declare with the Bible 
that the Passover began on the fourteenth of Nisan at evening, 
and closed on the twenty-first at evening, occupying seven days. 
Edersheim’s error seems to lie in the fact that he reckons the 
eve before the fourteenth as the evening in which the Passover 
began, whereas the Passover began on the evening which closed 
the fourteenth day, and which was the beginning of the fifteenth. 

Our way would be very clear now were it not for two 
difficulties that arise out of the texts of the synoptists. Both 
Matthew, XXVI. 17, and Mark, XIV. 12, declare that Jesus ate 
the Passover with his disciples on the first day of unleavened 
bread. Now in the strictly biblical sense the first day of the 
unleavened bread was the fifteenth day of Nisan, at the beginning 
of which the Jews ate the Passover. 

The second difficulty is the fact that there is no precedent 
in the Holy Scripture or in the Talmud for the anticipation of 
the Passover. If a man were prohibited by any cause from 
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eating the Passover at its proper season, he was to observe the 
second Passover on the fourteenth day of the second month at 
the same hour: “If any man of you or of your generations 
shall be unclean by reason of a dead body, or be in a journey 
afar off, yet he shall keep the Passover with the Lord: in the 
second month, on the fourteenth day of the month between the 
two evenings they shall keep it.’—Num. IX. ro—11. In the 
days of Hezekiah the whole people “kept the Passover in the 
second month. For they could not keep it at the appointed 
time, because the priests had not sanctified themselves in 
sufficient number, neither had the people gathered themselves 
together to Jerusalem.”—II. Chron. XXX. 2—3. 

Though we shall refrain from treating all the various 
opinions on this question, we cannot ignore the opinion which 
is most common among Catholic interpreters. It is this: On 
that year, they say, the Jews postponed one day the celebration 
of the Passover. Thus Christ kept the feast on the legitimate 
day appointed by Moses: the Jews by their traditions appointed 
the next day. ‘The patrons of this opinion differ somewhat in 
assigning the causes of this postponement. Eusebius assigns 
the following reason: ‘The Scripture testifies that the Lord ate” 
the Passover on the first day of the unleavened bread. "The Jews 
did not keep the Passover on this appointed day, as St. Luke 
says, but on the following day, which was the second day of the 
unleavened bread, and the fifteenth day of the month. Not, 
therefore, on the first day, as the Law commanded, did they 
immolate and eat the Passover; for thus they would have eaten 
contemporaneously with the Lord ; but being occupied in laying 
snares for the Redeemer, blinded by malice, they violated all 
truth.”—De Solemnitate Paschali, 12. 

In his Highty-Fourth Homily on Matthew, 2, St. John 
Chrysostom adopts this view: ‘‘ What, therefore, shall we say? 
That the Jews ate the Passover the second day (of the unleavened 
bread) ; and through their desire to put Jesus to death violated 
the Law. For Christ did not transgress the law of the 
Passover; but they daring everything, and violating many laws, 
because they were eager for Jesus’ blood: and since they had 
often attempted to kill him, and were not able; having now 
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unexpectedly got him into their power, they prepared to 
transgress the Passover that they might satisfy their thirst for 
blood.” 

It is evident that Chrysostom was not fully persuaded of 
this opinion, for in his Eighty-Third Homily on St. John he 
declares as follows: ‘Either he (John) calls the whole solemnity 
the Passover, or the Jews observed it on that day (the first day 
of the unleavened bread), and Christ kept it on the preceding 
day, reserving the Parasceve for his death.” 

The weakness of the former opinion could not escape the 
great mind of Chrysostom, and we see the riper fruit of his 
meditations in the second member of the homily on St. John. 

Another opinion endeavors to explain the Jews’ postponement 
of the Passover in the following manner. They declare that 
among the traditions of the Jews was one that whenever the 
great Sabbath of the paschal solemnity came before the weekly 
Sabbath, the paschal Sabbath was transferred to the weekly 
Sabbath ; that thus the people might not be obliged to cease 
from work for two continuous days. Rupert, Abbot of Deutz, 
supports this view. It is also endorsed by Maldonatus and 
Cornely. They claim to find in Jewish tradition that the 
Passover was not celebrated on the day before the Sabbath. 
They appeal to modern Jewish practice, and to the Jewish adage: 
“’The Passover never falls on {93.”. The numerical equivalent 
of 3 is 2; that of “is 4; and that of } is 6; so that by this 
formula the Passover was removed from the second, fourth, and 
sixth days of the week. But this usage does not date back to 
the time of Christ. No trace of it is found in the Mischna or 
in either Gemara. In fact, the Talmud clearly declares that the 
Passover may fall on the day before the Sabbath: “ The bones, 
tendons, and remnants (of the paschal lamb), are burned on the 
sixteenth day. If the sixteenth day falls on the Sabbath, they 
are burned on the seventeenth day, for they do not displace the 
Sabbath or the solemn day of the Passover ;” i. e. the command 
to burn them in accordance with Exodus, XII. 10, does not. 
prevail over the precept of the Sabbath rest on these two days. 
Now if the sixteenth day could fall on the Sabbath, the fifteenth 
could fall on Friday, precisely as it did in the year in which 
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Aben Ezra, in his commentary on Leviticus, XXIII. 4, 
proves that the solemn day of the Passover at times fell on the 
second, fourth, and sixth day of the week. 

It is proven from the testimonies of Eusebius, Epiphanius, 
Augustine, Philastrius, and Theodoret, that the Quartodecimans 
observed the day commemorative of Christ’s death on the 
fourteenth day of March, on whatever day of the week this 
fell. Now it is certain that they followed Jewish usage in the 
appointment of this feast. 

Hence it is evident that the Rabbinic tradition of }93 is 
of late origin. Maimonides explains its origin as follows: ‘‘ This 
is the constitution (delivered) on the Mount, that as long as they 
(the Sanhedrim) existed, they should determine the beginnings 
of months according to the phase of the moon. But where 
these no longer exist, the people fix the beginnings of months 
according to the vulgar computation which we now use, because 
we are not bound to observe the phase of the moon. And, 
therefore, the day (of the Passover) which we appoint by the 
vulgar computation coincides with the day of the phase of the 
moon, and sometimes it is the day before, or following day.”— 
De Cons. Novilunii, V. 2. Again he says: ‘When did all 
Israel begin to use this present mode of reckoning (the months)? 
After the passing of the doctors of the Gemara, when the land 
of Israel was made desolate, and there was no longer a fixed and 
constituted house of judgment. But in the days of the Gemarists 
up to the days of Abiah and Rabba, all the Israelites depended 
upon the decision of the land of Israel.”—L,. c. 3. 

Hence, it is clear that in the days of Christ, and for long 
afterward, the Jews strictly observed the fourteenth day after 
the new moon of Nisan. It was not till they became a people 
without teachers or any central religious authority that they 
adopted a less strict method of fixing the Passover. 

Moreover, if the Jews had deferred the celebration of the 
Passover for any of these reasons, most certainly the Evangelists 
would have made some mention of it; and surely St. John 
would not have indorsed their action by adopting, without 
comment, their appointment of the feast. The opinion that 
holds that Jesus was crucified on the great solemn day of the 
Passover is too absurd to deserve notice. It clearly contradicts 
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St. John, who explicitly says that the Jews entered not into 
the Przetorium of Pilate, that they might eat the Passover. 
Moreover, St. John again states that the Jews sought of Pilate 
that the bodies might be lowered from the crosses before the 
great Sabbath. Now the greatest of all the Sabbaths of Israel 
was the first day of the unleavened bread. The advocates of 
this opinion would have us believe that the chief priests and 
Jews went forth from Jerusalem just at the hour when every 
Israelite was commanded to be in his home celebrating the 
paschal supper; that they conducted the trial, and brought about 
the death of Jesus on the greatest of Jewish Sabbaths; that they 
entered not into the Preetorium, not through reverence for the 
great paschal supper, but on account of a secondary sacrificial 
feast called AD, hagigah, which was eaten on the second 
day of the ealewened bread. Finally, they would have us 
believe that after such a profanation of the greatest feast of 
Israel, they begged the removal of the bodies through reverence 
for the ordinary weekly Sabbath. If there were left any 
probability to this opinion, it would be removed by the fact 
that St. John calls the day on which Jesus died the Parasceve of 
the Passover, that is the day of preparation at the going down 
of whose sun the lamb was eaten. 

Wherefore, we believe that Jesus ate his paschal supper on 
the evening of the thirteenth of Nisan, anticipating by one day 
the appointed time, in order that his own death might coincide 
with the great Passover of the Jews. Though this opinion is 
beset by some difficulties, yet it is the only possible way of 
bringing the Evangelists into harmony. Undoubtedly St. John 
gives the fullest and most accurate account of the events of the 
last days of our Lord’s life. He was most closely associated 
with the Redeemer. To him were revealed things by our Lord 
which were not given to the other Apostles. He was the only 
Apostle who stood at the foot of the cross during the agony of 
Jesus. Now our opinion follows St. John’s account in every 
detail ; and we believe that the other Evangelists can be brought 
into agreement therewith. Our opinion may justly claim 
St. John Chrysostom as its advocate, as the quotation from his 
Homily on St. John, already quoted, proves. Euthemius 
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Zigabenus also approves it: ‘The first day of the unleavened 
bread Matthew and Mark call the day which precedes the 
Passover, viz.: the thirteenth day of the month and the fifth 
day of the week.”—On Matt. 63. 

This opinion will acquire probability by the solution of 
the difficulties that are urged against it. In the first place, 
they allege that it is contrary to the explicit declaration of 
Matthew and Mark, that Jesus ate the Passover on the first day 
of the unleavened bread. Now we answer that the thirteenth 
day of Nisan could be vulgarly called the first day of the 
unleavened bread. In proof of this we appeal to the Mischna. 
In the first paragraph of the First Chapter of the Tract Pesachim 
we find as follows: ‘The night before the fourteenth day of 
Nisan they search for the leaven, by the light of alamp.” And 
again, 3: Rabbi Jehudah says: ‘They search for (the leaven) 
the night before the fourteenth day, and on the morning of the 
fourteenth day, and in the time of removal (of the bread in the 
Temple).” ‘Though the search for the leaven was conducted on 
the night before the fourteenth, the eating of the leavened 
bread was not prohibited till the fifth hour of the fourteenth 
day. On this point there was a dispute between Rabbi Meyr 
and Rabbi Jehudah. Rabbi Meyr says: “They eat (leavened 
bread on the fourteenth day) up to the end of the fifth hour, 
and they burn it in the beginning of the sixth hour.” Rabbi 
Jehudah says: ‘They eat it up to the end of the fourth hour, 
and cease from eating it during the fifth hour, and burn it in 
the beginning of the sixth hour.”—Ibid. 4. Maimonides 
explains the question thus. In Exodus, XII. 19, it was 
commanded that there should be no leaven found in the houses 
of the Israelites during seven days. Maimonides believes that 
a part of the fourteenth day should enter into the time of the 
unleavened bread; and the tradition of the Jews fixed the sixth 
hour of that day as the time for burning all leaven. For 
greater caution they forbade the eating of all leaven after the 
fifth hour; and then the opinion of Rabbi Jehudah finally 
prevailed which forbade the eating of leaven after the fourth, 
lest a man might err on a cloudy day, and eat in a forbidden 
time. 
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Two desecrated thankoffering cakes were laid on a bench 
in the Temple, the removal of one of which indicated that the 
hour had come to cease from eating what was leavened: the 
removal of the other gave the signal to burn all leaven. 

From these data it is clear that Matthew and Mark speak 
of the thirteenth as the first day of the unleavened bread. They 
are speaking according to the popular reckoning. Had they 
spoke in strict conformity with the biblical computation they 
could not have called even the fourteenth day the first day of 
the unleavened bread, for in the Law the frst day of the 
unleavened bread is always the fifteenth day, the great holy-day 
of the Passover. Hence we are persuaded that they spoke of 
the thirteenth day, for on that day, the search was made at 
evening, and moreover the unleavened bread for the Passover 
would in large part be made on the thirteenth, to be in readiness 
for the strict observance of the feast. 

Our opinion has now to be upheld against some objections 
that are urged against it. An objection is sought from St. 
Luke’s text: ‘And the day of unleavened bread came, on 
which the Passover must be sacrificed.,—XXIIL 7. It is 
evident that St. Luke speaks here of the fourteenth day of 
Nisan; but in saying that it came, he speaks in a general way, 
so that his words apply to all that time wherein immediate 
preparations were being made for the Passover. The day of 
unleavened bread had morally come on the thirteenth, when all 
Israel was making unleavened bread for the morrow, and when 
search was made at even for the leaven. This may be 
illustrated by a parallel from our own mode of speaking of 
events. ‘Thus we might say: ‘Christmas came, on which our 
Savior’s birth is celebrated ; and men prepared to celebrate the 
holy event.” It is evident that the preparation was made before 
the very day of Christmas, but the leading thought of Christmas 
is put first to establish the motive of all that is done in 
contemplation of it. We should not recommend this mode 
of expression as elegant in English, but it is certain that such 
species of anticipation is common in Holy Scripture. Even in 
the contrary opinions it must be admitted that St. Luke declares 
that the day of unleavened bread had come some time before it 
came. In the strict sense of the Old Testament the fourteenth 
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day of Nisan was not the day of unleavened bread. Lhe 
fifteenth was such day, as has already been proven. But if we 
understand St. Luke in a strictly literal sense, it would result 
that Jesus sent Peter and John to prepare the Passover even 
after the precept of. the unleavened bread was in force. We 
- must conclude therefore that Luke speaks in a general way of 
the coming of the Passover as establishing a motive of all things 
that were done in preparation for it. He was not an eye-witness, 
and divine inspiration does not demand mathematical precision 
in his statement of these chronological details. The great truth 
in which all the writers concur is that the Last Supper and the 
Crucifixion were closely associated with the Jewish Passover. 

The statement of St. Mark, XIV. 12, must be explained in 
the same manner. ‘These wriiers clearly do not occupy 
themselves with the purpose of establishing the exact 
detailed order of events, and assigning the several events to 
their proper days. Ina general way they make the Passover 
the point of time around which they group the events which 
immediately led up to the Crucifixion, and culminated in that 
sublime consummation of redemption. St. John, the most 
accurate historian of the last days of Jesus, is more explicit in 
chronological order. He does not contradict the others, but 
brings out in detail, what they had left in a certain indefiniteness 
of a general statement. He tells us that the Last Supper was 
before the Passover.—XIII. 1—2. He tells us that the day 
following the Last Supper, on which day Jesus died, was the 
Preparation of the Passover.— XIX. 14. And he tells us that 
ou the day of the Crucifixion, the “Jews entered not into the 
Preetorium, that they might not be defiled, but might eat the 
Passover.” —X VIII. 28. All the laws of hermeneutics move us 
to receive the true order of the events from the fuller, more 
explicit statements of St. John, and to bring the obscurer 
general statements of the other writers in accord therewith. 
This we have endeavored to do. 

We have now to meet the force of a serious objection. 
According to the Mischna, there was an appointed time on the 
fourteenth day of Nisan for the lambs to be slain in the Temple. 
Now if the Lord anticipated the eating of the Passover, his 


Passover could not have been slain according to the rites of the 
Temple. 
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In answer to this difficulty it is evident that every opinion, 
that has any probability, labors under this same difficulty. If 
the Jews deferred for any cause the celebration of the Passover, 
they also deferred the slaying of the lambs, and thus the lamb 
of Christ’s Last Supper could not have been slain at the regular 
time. Even though we may not be able to solve this difficulty, 
it would not destroy our opinion. Our knowledge of Jewish 
usages is very meager. There may be a middle term here 
which we are unable to find. Some probable theories may 
however be proposed. If we accept the opinion that the 
paschal lamb must not of necessity be sacrificed in the Temple, 
the way is cleared at once. The Law did not designate the 
Temple as the place of slaughter of the Passover; it only 
_ appointed Jerusalem as the city within whose gates the lambs 
were to be slain. Under King David, before the great Temple 
was built, when the Ark of the Covenant was in a tent on Mt. 
Zion, evidently all the lambs could not be slain in that one tent. 
The rulings of the Talmud on this point may have come from 
the desire of the priests to increase their prerogatives. 

In II. Chronicles, XXX. Jasstm, there is a description of a 
great paschal solemnity celebrated at Jerusalem by the command 
of King Hezekiah. Many lambs were slain in the Temple; 
and in verses sixteen and seventeen the holy text affirms: 
“And the priests and Levites stood in their place, after their 
order, according to the Law of Moses the man of God: the 
priests sprinkled the blood which they received of the hand of 
the Levites. For there were many in the congregation that had 
not sanctified themselves; therefore the Levites had the charge 
of killing the Passovers for every one that was not clean, to 
sanctify them unto the Lord.” This establishes the fact that 
the Passover was brought to the Temple to be killed by the 
Levites for the Israelites who were not legally clean, but it does 
not prove that all the lambs were killed in the Temple. 

We venture another solution of this difficulty for which we 
claim no extrinsic authority. ‘The Evangelists speak not of the 
presence of a lamb in that Last Supper. As the time of the 
Passover had not yet arrived there was no obligation in virtue 
of the Law of Moses to eat the lamb on that night. Hence we 
are of opinion that this Passover was extraordinary. It is true 
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that Jesus calls it a Passover, for in it Jesus Christ who is the 
essential Paschal Lamb gave the Apostles his own flesh to eat, 
and his blood to drink. This great truth, the institution of the 
Eucharist, moved Jesus to declare that with desire he had 
desired to eat that Passover with them. It was the point where 
the old merged itself into the new. It was no common 
Passover, but a Passover wherein the type gave place to the 
antitype, and Jesus himself became the Lamb of the sacrifice, 
whose flesh and blood the Apostles ate and drank. There was 
no place for the lamb taken from the flock, for the Lamb of 
God was the victim. Hence St. Paul rightly says: ‘For our 
Passover also hath been sacrificed, Christ.’—I. Cor. V. 7. 
Moses instituted the first Passover by the command of God, 
sacrificing a lamb or kid of the flocks; Christ instituted the 
Passover of the New Law, giving us his own flesh to eat, and his 
blood to drink. He anticipated by one day the time of eating 
the Paschal Supper, for he had decreed to die at the exact hour 
appointed for Israel to sacrifice the Passover. All preceding 
Passovers were but types of him, and he would be their 
fulfillment by dying at the exact hour established by the Law 
of Moses. It is his blood that drives away the avenging angel; 
it is by his blood that we are saved from death. 

Though we are persuaded of the truth of this opinion, yet 
our preceding reasoning does not depend on this. If men still 
wish to believe that a lamb of the flock was slain and eaten 
at the Last Supper of Christ, we are still able to sustain our 
preceding opinion; for Christ, in the plenitude of his power, 
could anticipate the time, on account of his great decree to die 
at the time appointed for the slaying of the Passover. As this 
Last Supper was an extraordinary event, it needed no precedent. 
It was the point where the two orders met; where the antitype 
replaced the type; and it is but logical to expect some proper 
features in it. 

The final difficulty arises from the fact that the Evangelists 
declare that Peter and John prepared the Passover. 

In answering this difficulty we first observe that, inasmuch 
as John was associated with Peter in that preparation, his 
witness ought to be most accurate; and he has consistently 
declared that it was on the day before the Passover of the Jews. 
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Secondly, if we admit that a lamb was eaten at the Lord’s 
Supper, no difficulty exists. Finally, if we accept the opinion 
that the Lord himself was the Paschal Lamb of that Last 
Supper, we may understand the preparation made by Peter and 
John to apply to the other things requisite for the supper. 
There were wine and bread and other articles to provide. 

To resume therefore, we believe that the Lord’s Last 
Supper took place one day before the Passover of the Jews, and 
that Jesus died on the cross at the very hour appointed for the 
slaying of the Passover. Thus the antitype succeeded to the 
type at the exact hour appointed in the Law. As for the 
presence of the lamb at the Lord’s Supper, we believe that it is 
at least probable that he, in giving his flesh to eat and his blood 
to drink, was the Paschal Lamb of that first Passover of the 
New Law. 

Now although the Lord’s Supper took place at a time 
when it was lawful to eat leaven, yet we are persuaded that the 
Lord and his Apostles partook of unleavened bread. ‘The bread 
was already made for use on the following day, and the use of 
this bread was essential to the paschal supper. An absolute 
necessity forced the Lord to anticipate the celebration of the 
Passover one day, in order to convert the old Passover into the 
everlasting Passover of the New Law by the institution of the 
Eucharist, and yet reserve the day of the Passover for his death. 
But there was no necessity of using leavened bread; it would 
have been a violation of a sacred ordinance which has a great 
spiritual meaning. When the Apostles were bidden go and 
prepare the Passover, they certainly prepared the bread of the 
Passover, which was unleavened. Their preparation did not 
necessarily include the provision of the lamb itself, for Jesus 
may have declared to them that he would provide the lamb. 

We remember that when Abraham was taking his son 
Isaac up the mount to offer him in sacrifice, Isaac asked: ‘“‘My 
father, where is the lamb for the burnt offering?” And 
Abraham said: ‘God will provide himself with the lamb for a 
burnt offering, my son.” In that first type a lamb was 
miraculously substituted by God for the son of Abraham, but in 
the grand fulfillment of the type the Son of God was offered as 
a holocaust. And thus in the preparation for the Last Supper 
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we find it easy to believe that the Apostles made the preparation 
in the persuasion that the Master would provide the lamb for 
the Passover. 

There remain now only a few circumstances of the event 
to be explained. From Mark and Luke we learn that it was 
Jesus who first took thought of preparing for the Passover, and 
sent Peter and John to make the fitting preparation. Matthew 
speaks only of their question after Jesus had given the first 
general order for the preparation. 

Secondly, in directing them to the upper chamber of that 
certain man, and also in minutely describing the man bearing 
the pitcher of water who should guide them to the house, the 
Lord shows his divine knowledge of future events, and of the 
hearts of men. He knew this event while it existed in its 
futurity, and he knew the thoughts of the householder before 
they had any existence. Such knowledge evidences the Lord’s 
divinity. It is true that such knowledge was given the 
prophets, but it had its origin in God. Its exercise proved 
Christ’s authentic mission from God; and Christ basing his 
right to be believed on this and many other great miracles has 
taught the world that he is the coequal Son of God. 

We believe that this man in whose house Christ ate the 
Last Supper was a disciple, but it is absurd to believe that a 
previous arrangement had been made between Christ and him. 
If such arrangement is appealed to in order to avoid a miracle, 
it leaves the other miracle of Christ’s foreknowledge that at 
their entrance into Jerusalem, Peter and John should meet a 
man bearing a pitcher of water, who should lead them to the 
house. In our Lord’s life there was a frequent manifestation of 
miraculous power, and nothing but the most violent distorting 
of the plain narrative will reduce these miracles to mere natural 
events. 

It seems quite evident that the man who was met bearing 
a pitcher of water was the servant of the householder with 
whom Christ had decreed to eat the Passover. The servant led 
the two Apostles to the master of the house; and then to the 
master was addressed Christ’s message. ‘This man must have 
been of the upper class of society, for no plebeian would have 
a large upper room furnished for a company of thirteen men. 
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Concerning his identity the Gospels preserve an absolute silence. 
The traditions of the Holy Land believe that the site of his 
house was on Mt. Zion, where now stands the Mosque of 
Nabi-Daoud, but there is no strong historical foundation for 


this tradition. 


The Turks hold the place in great veneration, 


believing that here is David’s tomb. Access to it is difficult, 
and Christian worship is not allowed iu it. 

The furnishing of the guest chamber was a large table with 
couches arranged along the two sides and across one end, 


leaving the other end free for the servers. 


On these couches 


the guests reclined during the repast. 
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20. Now when even was 
come, he was sitting at meat 
with the twelve disciples; 


21. And as they were eat- 
ing, he said: Verily I say 
unto you, that one of you shall 
betray me. - 


22. And they were exceed- 
ing sorrowful, and began to 
say unto him every one: Is it 
I, Lord? 


23. And he answered and 
said: He that dipped his hand 
with me in the dish, the same 
shall betray me. 


24. The Son of man goeth, 
even as it is written of him: 
but woe unto that man through 
whom the Son of man is be- 
trayed! good were it for that 
man if he had not been born. 


25. And Judas, who be- 
trayed him, answered and said: 
Is it I, Rabbi? He saith unto 
him: ‘Thou hast said. 
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17. And when it was even- 
ing he cometh with the 
twelve. 


18. And as they sat and 
were eating, Jesus said: Verily 
I say unto you: One of you 
shall betray me, even he that 
eateth with me. 


19. They began to be sor- 
rowful, and to say unto him 
one by one: Is it I? 


20. And he said unto them: 
It is one of the twelve, he that 
dippeth with me in the dish. 


21. For the Son of man 
goeth, even as it is written of 
him: but woe unto that man 
through whom the Son of man 
is betrayed! good were it for 
that man if he had not been 
born. 
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14. And when the hour 
was come, he sat down, and 
the apostles with him. 

Ee AT she. eat) unto 
them: With desire I have de- 
sired to eat this passover with 
you before I suffer: 

16. ForIsay unto you: I 
will not eat it, until it be ful- 
filled in the kingdom of God. 

17. And he received a cup, 
and when he had given thanks, 
he said: Take this, and divide 
it among yourselves: 

18. ForIsay unto you: I 
will not drink from henceforth 
of the fruit of the vine, until 
the kingdom of God shall 
come. 
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1. Now before the feast of 
the passover, Jesus knowing 
that his hour was come that 
he should depart out of this 
world unto the Father, having 
loved his own who were in 
the world, he loved them unto 
the end. 


2. And during supper, the 
devil having already put into 
the heart of Judas Iscariot, 
Simon’s son, to betray him. 

3. Jesus, knowing that the 
Father had given all things 
into his hands, and that he 
came forth from God, and 
goeth unto God, 

4. Riseth from supper, and 
layeth aside his garments; and 
he took a towel, and girded 
himself. 


5. Then he poureth water 
into the bason, and began to 
wash the disciples’ feet, and to 
wipe them with the towel 
wherewith he was girded. 

6. So he cometh to Simon 
Peter... He “saith. santo) ian: 
Lord, dost thou wash my feet? 

7. Jesus answered and said 
unto him: What I do thou 
knowest not now; but thou 
shalt understand hereafter. 
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8. Peter saith unto him: 
Thou shalt never wash my 
feet. Jesus answered him: If 
I wash thee not, thou hast no 
part with me. 


g. Simon Peter saith unto 
him: Lord, not my feet only, 
but also my hands and my 
head. 


10. Jesus saith to him: He 
that is bathed needeth not save 
to wash his feet, but is clean 
wholly: and ye are clean, but 
not all. 


11. For he knew him that 
should betray him; therefore 
said he: Ye are .not all 
clean. 


12. Sowhen he had washed 
their feet, and taken his gar- 
ments, and sat down again, he 
said unto them: Know ye 
what I have done to you? 


13. Yecall me, Master, and 
Lord: and ye say well; for so 
I am. 


14. If I then, the Lord and 
the Master, have washed your 
feet, ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet. 


15. For I have given you 
an example, that ye also should 
do as I have done to you. 


16. Verily, verily, Ll) say. 
unto you: A servant is not 
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greater than his lord; neither 
one that is sent greater than 
he that sent him. 


17. Ifye know these things, 
blessed are ye if ye do them. 


18. I speak not of you all: 
I know whom I have chosen: 
but that the Scripture may be 
fulfilled. He that eateth my 
bread lifted up his heel against 
me. 


19. From henceforth I tell 
you before it come to pass, that, 
when it is come to pass, ye may 
believe that I am he. 


20. Verily, verily, I «say 
unto you: He that receiveth 
whomsoever I send receiveth 
me; and he that receiveth me 
receiveth him that sent me. 


21. When Jesus had thus 
said, he was troubled in the 
spirit, and testified, and said: 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
that one of you shall betray 
me. 


22. The disciples looked 
one on another, doubting of 
whom he spoke. 


23. ‘There was at the table 
reclining in Jesus’ bosom one 
of his disciples, whom Jesus 
loved. 


24. Simon Peter therefore 
beckoneth to him and saith 
unto him: ‘Tell us who it is 
of whom he speaketh. 
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25. He leaning back, as he 
was, on Jesus’ breast saith unto 
him: Lord, who is it? 


26. Jesus therefore answer- 
eth: He it is, for whom I 
shall dip the sop, and give it 
him. So when he had dipped 
the sop, he taketh and giveth 
it to Judas, the son of Simon 
Iscariot. 


27. And after the sop, then 
entered Satan into him. Jesus 
therefore saith unto him: That 
thou doest, do quickly. 


28. Now no man at the 
table knew for what intent he 
spoke this unto him. 


29. For some thought, be- 
cause Judas had the bag, that 
Jesus said unto him: Buy 
what things we have need of 
for the feast; or, that he should 
give something to the poor. 


30. He then having re- 
ceived the sop went out 
straightway: and it was night. 


In Matthew’s text pa?ntév is omitted at the end of the 
2oth verse in B, D, I’, and the Sahidic version. 

In the 18th verse of Mark B alone has tap éo@idvtwv. In the 
roth verse the phrase, «ai dAdos: M7 7 eyo; is added by A, 
D, X, I, A, I, et al., and by many MSS. of the old Italian 
Version. This reading is also endorsed by Origen and Tregelles. 
In the 20th verse tv yeipa is added in A, several codices of the 
two Latin versions, and in the Sahidic and Bohairic versions. 
It is approved by Lachmann. 
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In the 14th verse of Luke dedexa is added in X*, B, D, 157, 
the Sahidic and the Syriac of Cureton, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Tregelles. In the 16th verse ov«ér is inserted before ov my 
dayo in C’, D, P, X, I’, A, A, II, et al., in the Vulgate, Syriac, 
Armenian, and Ethiopian versions. It has also the sanction of. 
Origen, of Lachmann and Tregelles. It is omitted by \, B, A, 
H, L, et al., by the Sahidic, Bohairic, and Revised Oxford 
Edition, and by Westcott and Hort. In the 18th verse the 
reading awd rod viv is warranted by the excellent authority 
of &, B, K, L, M, U, et al., by the Sahidic, Bohairic, Ethiopian, 
Jerusalem Syriac, and Revised Oxford Edition. 

In the second verse of John’s text the reading yevopeévou has 
the authority of &*, B, L, X, the Ethiopian Version, and 
Origen; Tischendorf and Tregelles prefer yevoyevov. In effect 
the same sense may be obtained from both terms. 

In the tenth verse & and Tiischendorf omit the et yu) Tovs 
modas before viyacOa, ‘This reading is also followed by many 
codices of the Vulgate. In verse 24 in St. Peter’s address to 
John Eézé is inserted before tis éorw in YX, B, C, I, L, X. This 
is endorsed by all the critical authorities. In the 25th verse 

ottws is omitted in &, A, D, I], 1, 69, et al. Tischendorf 
indorses it, and it is accepted by the Revised Edition of Oxford. 
In the 26th verse, according to the best authorities, Simon the 
father of Judas is called Iscariot. It seems evident that it was 
a family surname of uncertain meaning. 

Some have believed that the first Passover was eaten 
standing, and they cite Exodus XII. 11, in support of this view. 
We fail to find such sense in the aforesaid passage: ‘“ And thus 
shall ye eat it; with your loins girded, your shoes on your feet, 
and your staff in your hand: and ye shall eat it in haste: it is 
the Lord’s Passover.” ‘This text commands only that the Jews 
should be prepared for a journey while eating the first Passover 
in the land of Egypt, and that they should eat it in haste. ‘The 
reason was that they were to depart from Egypt immediately. 
In fact the Egyptians rose up in the night, and bade them leave 
the land. But the command to be prepared for a journey, and 
to eat in haste did not become a permanent rite of the Passover. 
These were specific provisions necessary for the first Passover. 
In all the texts which command the observance of the Passover 
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through the ages there is no word of these details. They 
contemplate only the celebration of the first Passover. The 
lamb, killed and roasted according to the rite expressed in 
Exodus, and the unleavened bread were the essential features of 
the Passover. We believe therefore that in their Passovers, the 
Jews did not attend to have their shoes on their feet, their loins 
girded, and to have staves in their hands. Much mote is it 
certain that they did not stand while eating it. Hence the 
Mischna declares, X. 1, that in eating the Passover even the 
beggar reclines. Maimonides explains that the Jews reclined at 
the Passover after the manner of kings and nobles, in memory 
of their freedom from the bondage of Egypt. 

Now the exact sense of avéxevto here predicated of the Lord 
is to recline. In the days of Christ the Jews had accepted the 
custom of the Greeks and Romans of reclining in the “ lecti 
triclinares” at their banquets, and from St. John we are assured 
that thus the Lord and his disciples reclined at the Last 
Supper. 

The Talmud contains many rubrics for the Paschal Supper, 
but it is difficult to decide how much of these were observed by 
Christ. Certainly a great part of them is due to that excessive 
ceremonialism which the Pharisees substituted for spiritual 
worship. We shall hold ourselves therefore to the plain words 
of the Gospel. 

The Evangelists vary somewhat in the relation of the 
words and deeds of the Last Supper. John omits all mention 
of the institution of the Eucharist. He alone has related for us 
the sublime promise of the Eucharist in his sixth chapter, but 
here he is silent. He wrote at a time when the world which he 
contemplated had received that truth in its fulness from the 
preceding writers, and he saw no necessity to supplement their 
account. ‘[‘he great scope of his Gospel is to add to the proofs 
of the divinity of Jesus Christ, and he purposely omits many 
things that were already well expressed. To repeat the fact of 
the institution of the Eucharist would add but little to the 
motives of credibility, so St. John gave thought to supply the great 
discourse on the Bread of Life in his sixth chapter. 

John also shows himself by excellence the Evangelist of 
divine love. He declares that all the events of the Last Supper 
were inspired by the transcendent love of Jesus for his Apostles, 
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whom St. John characterizes by the loving title of “his own.” 
As the love which we bear to a friend rises to its supreme 
degree when we are about to leave that friend, so the great love 
of Jesus’ human heart for his Apostles was concentrated by the 
fact that he saw that in a few hours he would leave them. St. 
John says that Jesus had loved “his own” always; but now 
seeing that he was to leave them, he loved them to the end. 

Opinions are divided regarding the meaning of the phrase 
eis téXos which we have rendered in the version by “to the 
end.” ‘The Greek Fathers Cyril of Alexandria, Chrysostom, 
Theophylactus, Euthemius and Leontius understand it to 
signify a very intense degree of love, ofodpotépay thy ayarny. 
In this sense we might render it in English by the phrase 
“to the uttermost.” This opinion is endorsed by Bonfrere, 
Maldonatus, Barradius, Patrizi, Beelen, Corluy, Schanz, Fillion, 
Weiss, and Knabenbauer. 

Though the extrinsic authority of this opinion is so great, 
we can not accept it. To give such a meaning to the phrase 
makes the sentence irrelevant, meaningless. Shorn of its 
adjuncts the sentence becomes: ‘Jesus having loved his own, 
he loved them to the uttermost.” It is not that we deny that 
Jesus loved his Apostles to the uttermost, but that we can not 
agree to give this unusual sense to this phrase in the present 
context. All must admit that the aforesaid sense is an unusual 
sense for the phrase. There is no clear precedent for such use 
in the New Testament. It is used to indicate the constancy 
and perseverance of a virtue in Matt. X. 22, ‘0 8 dropetvas eis 
Tédos.” It is used in Luke, XVIII. 5, to denote the perseverance 
of an action. Its sense, as it occurs in I. Thess. II. 16, is 
doubtful, but even there we believe that it means “to the end,” 
that is forever. It is so understood by Vatablus, Menocchi, 
a Lapide, Calmet, MacEvilly, and many others. 

Now if we give to the phrase its natural meaning, “to 
the end,” we find a close connection between it and the events 
with which it is related. If a man, about to die, gave some 
signal evidence of love of his friends, the remark would 
naturally be made: ‘He loved his friends even to the end.” 
The remark would be most relevant and expressive. So it is 
with St. John. He is speaking of his great Friend, and of the 
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evidences which he gave that he loved his Apostles even to the 
end. It means that Jesus’ love was not an inconstant love, not 
a love that could be obscured by the engrossing fearful thought 
of impending death. Jesus sees that his hour is come, that he 
must leave his loved band; and because his love is strong and 
enduring, at that hour when the dread realization of his 
impending death is rushing in upon him, he thinks of his loved 
friends, and gives them evidences of his love, and delivers to 
them the Everlasting Sacrament of his love. 

Of course, when I say that a man loved his friends even to 
the last, I declare in effect that such a man’s love is mighty, for 
its perseverance is a sign of its intensity. This truth John 
wishes to convey, that the perseverance of Jesus’ love, and its 
signal manifestation when he had come to the end of his mortal 
life indicated the greatness of Jesus’ love. We are fully 
persuaded that many of the Greek Fathers who are cited in 
support of the first opinion simply meant that the fact that 
Jesus loved his own even to the end indicated the greatness of 
his love. St. Augustine supports our opinion, as also Toleti, 
aLapide, and Schegg. It is also preferred by the Revised 
Oxford Edition. It is so natural and logical to say that Jesus . 
seeing that his end was come, preserved his love of his friends 
even to the end, and there in the shadow of death gave such 
signal evidence of his great and enduring love. 

The Lord and his disciples have now disposed themselves 
in a reclining position around the table. Of their exact places 
we know that St. John was at Jesus side, so that in reclining 
his head would be close to Jesus breast, so that in fact he 
declares of himself that he reclined in Jesus’ bosom. As it is 
believed that the guests reclined on their left elbow, this would 
place John at Jesus’ right hand. Judas was close at hand, 
probably at the other side of Jesus. ‘The fact that Jesus gave 
him a piece of bread dipped in a certain condiment is a proof 
that Judas must have been near Jesus. This explains that 
when Judas asked directly of Jesus if he should betray him, 
Jesus answered him yes, and no other save Judas heard the 
declaration.—Matt. XXVI. 21. 

Men have assigned to St. Peter the last place on the 
opposite side of the table which would bring him opposite to 
St. John. This is very probable. St. Luke, XXII. 24, speaks 
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of a contention which had arisen among the Apostles as to 
which of them should be accounted the greatest. Very 
probably this had reference to their positions at table. How 
the places were counted in respect to honor, we can not tell, 
but at all events to be at Jesus’ right hand and at his left were 
the coveted posts. After these two places, next in order of 
honor would be to sit opposite Jesus. Now if we assign to 
Peter the last place on the side opposite to Jesus, he would be 
practically face to face with Jesus. From that point he could 
beckon across the table to St. John to ask Jesus who was the 
traitor; and also Jesus in beginning to wash the Apostles’ feet, 
‘beginning at the opposite side, would come to St. Peter first, as 
the account seems to imply. 

In the omniscience of Jesus no veil hung over the future. 
He saw his approaching death and all its details. “But he saw 
also farther: he saw his Resurrection, and his Ascension to his 
Father, his entrance into his eternal kingdom. Hence he 
speaks of his transition from this world to his Father. ‘The 
event which was close at hand would separate him for a time 
from his loved Apostles. He was to go to the Father, and they 
for a time were to remain in the world. As he thinks of 
leaving them, he is moved to show them the great power of 
his love? 

While the vision of Jesus reached up and rested in the 
eternal glory of his Father’s throne, it could not pass over the 
great tragedy which should begin even as he arose from that 
love feast with his Apostles. The scene in Gethsemane was 
soon to be enacted. But the strength that came from the 
bright vision beyond sustained him through the valley of 
humiliation. So it must be with us. Before us are death and 
the grave, but beyond is eternal life and the vision of God. 
We can not see with the infinite view of Jesus; neither could 
we go alone over that dread chasm. But with the gift of God, 
divine faith, we also can see beyond the grave; through the 
power of Jesus we also have the abiding hope that through 
death we shall come to eternal life. It is this thought that is 
the foundation of all that is good in life. We should never 
contemplate death without relieving the dark sad event with the 
eternal hope of our future eternal life in our Father’s kingdom. 
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As the Lord and his Apostles are in position at the table 
the Lord turns to them and declares: ‘“ With desire, I have 
desired to eat this Passover with you before I suffer: for I say 
unto you: I will not eat it, until it be fulfilled in the kingdom 
of God.” It was to be his last Passover on earth. ‘The Lord ate 
of this feast, but he would not eat another, until in his eternal 
kingdom he should unite his loved Apostles with him in the 
joys of Heaven. As these joys are often spoken of under the 
metaphor of a banquet, so the Lord contrasts that last sad 
banquet with the great reunion which should take place in the 
triumphant kingdom of Heaven. 

That Last Supper was a sad event. Close to Jesus’ side 
sat a man whom Jesus had loved and benefitted; whom Jesus 
had chosen out from the sons of men for the high post of an 
Apostle. And the devil was in that man’s heart, and that man 
was even then, while he ate from Jesus’ hand, maturing his 
design to betray Jesus to death. Jesus knew this. Within a 
few hours he would be dragged forth from the garden of the 
agony, to be mocked, spit upon, scourged, crucified. Jesus 
knew also this. And yet he says that he has greatly desired 
this event. He desired it, because it was the first act of the 
great consummation of man’s redemption, for which he had 
come into this world. He desired it because his love of man 
urged him to long for the time when he could pay the ransom 
for man. He desired it most of all because in it he was to give 
the Apostles the last great token of his love, the Blessed 
Eucharist; yea more, he was to give to the whole world this 
everlasting memorial of his love. That design had been 
prominent in his thoughts, and he welcomed the time of 
fulfillment which had come. 

In the seventeenth verse St. Luke speaks of a cup which 
Jesus blessed and gave to the Apostles. This cup was not the 
chalice of the Eucharist, for of that he speaks later, in the 
twentieth verse, and expressly states that it was consecrated 
after supper. Hence we are persuaded that the cup mentioned 
in the seventeenth verse was the first cup with which the 
paschal supper began. The formula of blessing this cup 
according to the Talmud was: ‘Blessed art thou Yahveh, our 
God, who hast created the fruit of the vine.” According to the 
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school of Schammai, the blessing of the day preceded the 
blessing of the wine; but Hillel and his school assign the first 
place to the blessing of the wine. Whether or not this formula 
was employed by the Lord Jesus, we are unable to ascertain; 
but the formula at least is some proof of the legitimate custom 
of beginning the supper by blessing a cup. 

Jesus also declares of the cup that he will not drink 
henceforth of the fruit of the vine, until the kingdom of God 
shall come. ‘This declaration must be understood in the same 
sense as the preceding one concerning the supper. Jesus was 
eating and drinking with them the last time on earth. In 
Luke, XXIV. 43, Jesus after his Resurrection ate a piece of 
broiled fish before the Apostles. ‘This was a proof to their eyes 
that his appearance was real. But it could not be said to be an 
eating and drinking with them at a banquet. Moreover Jesus 
founded the new kingdom of Heaven by his Resurrection, and 
entered into it. Hence the deeds wrought by him after his 
Resurrection belong to the new state of being, which his 
humanity assumed in the Resurrection. Through the events 
that occurred between the Last Supper and the Resurrection 
Jesus passed from his mortal passible state, in which he had 
need of food and drink for his body, to his immortal estate in 
which as King of Heaven he “appoints to his Apostles a 
kingdom that they might eat and drink at his table in his 
kingdom.”—Luke XXII. 30. The joys of Heaven are spoken 
of under the metaphor of eating and drinking. 

It was to indicate this great transition that Jesus spoke the 
words here under discussion. The kingdom of God came in 
the first, most radical sense when Jesus Christ was born. It 
was authentically announced to mankind during his public life. 
All things pertaining to its nature were completed when Jesus 
arose from the dead. It exists in its threefold state in Heaven, 
in Purgatory, and on earth, since that time. And its final and 
absolutely perfect state will be when, at the end of time, all the 
elect shall be gathered into the kingdom. At times Jesus 
speaks of the kingdom of Heaven in a comprehensive sense, 
including all these states, and even including the principle of 
grace in a man’s soul, by which he is a living member of that 
kingdom. At other times the mention of the kingdom must be 
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taken in a restricted sense, of some special state or attribute. 
In the present instance it is clear that Jesus speaks of that 
eternal union which will take place when the Apostles shall 
meet their great Master in Heaven. 

These words must have sounded strange to Judas sitting 
there with black treason in his heart. And like to his state is 
that of the man living in mortal sin. The bright promises of 
the happiness of Heaven bring to him no message of hope; for 
they are not for him. He is an outcast, a blot on the universe. 
The voice of conscience arises within him, and announces that 
God is angry with him. He is afraid of his own thoughts. 
The voice of his sins cries out at unexpected moments, and 
startles him. He feels a sense of loss, for verily he has suffered 
an infinite loss. Every thought of the future and every memory 
of the past is poisoned by that dark consciousness. A dreary 
loneliness comes over the sinner’s heart. His sin may be 
known only to God and to himself, but the accusing voice of 
conscience whispers within. 

When men raise their voices in condemnation of an 
evil deed, he may join them, but the voice within whispers: 
“Thou hypocrite, thou dost condemn another’s sin, and the 
voice of thy own sin is crying to Heaven against thee.” For 
the sinner the whole aspect of the universe changes. He feels 
that he has by his deeds removed himself into a dreary sad 
world. He has gone forth from his Father’s house: he has lost 
his inheritance, he has lost his Father. Memories of the past 
steal in upon him; memories of that time when he was 
innocent, memories of home, of father and mother. How sad 
that backward sweep of the mind? And through that dark 
vista what horrible spectres spring up? There are the cruelties, 
the abuses practiced upon his poor parents. ‘he patient sad 
face of his mother seems to rise up out of the tomb, and look 
into his soul in an agony of love and grief. How many times 
he has spurned her when she begged him to turn from his evil 
ways? ‘hen other forms start up. There are his accomplices 
in sin, and his victims. Perhaps among those forms are 
children whose innocence he has destroyed. Perhaps there 
appears there also one who was seduced to sin by his entreaties 
and false promises of love. Awful voices go up to the throne 
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of judgment for vengeance on the sinful man. Perhaps he 
himself is the head of a family. What is he in that family? 
Perhaps a beast and a curse. Perhaps in his home a pale 
haggard mother is struggling to live; and care for her children. 
All the light has gone out of her eyes, all the bloom from her 
cheeks. How changed from the day when she went forth from 
her father’s house to be his wife, to be cherished by his love, 
and protected by his strength? Her love for him endured long 
and through much; it died slowly and inagony. As it died all 
the joy and gladness went out of the woman’s life. She had 
need of love, and when it was denied, she faded away like a 
flower without sunlight. She has learned to suffer in patience, 
but her heart is heavy within her. 

Everything in the world of sin is sad and painful. 

Expositors do not all concur in fixing the moment during 
the supper in which Jesus arose, and washed the Apostles’ feet. 
However we are persuaded that it was at au early stage of the 
supper, perhaps after the blessing and drinking of the first cup. 
It is absurd to make this correspond to any of the rabbinic 
handwashings which have arisen out of the Pharisaic traditions. 
It is clear that the act of Jesus was an extraordinary act, for a 
special purpose. 

Jesus arose, laid aside his outer garments, drew tighter his 
girdle, suspending a towel therefrom, poured water into a basin, 
and came first to Simon Peter to wash his feet. 

That Jesus came first to Simon Peter is probable for many 
reasons. Jesus always placed him first in all his discourses, and 
actions; it was fitting, therefore, that Jesus should also begin 
this action with his own appointed leader of the band. Secondly, 
if Jesus had already washed the feet of one or more of the 
Apostles, the protestation of Simon Peter would seem in some 
measure out of place. 

St. John is careful to tell us that Jesus in choosing to do 
this action was conscious that the Father had given all things 
into his hands, that he came forth from God and goeth unto 
God. He was the King of the universe, the coequal Son of 
God, and yet he performs the most menial service for his 
Apostles. 
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The self-abandonment of the action moves the generous 
heart of St. Peter, and he protests that he will not permit his 
loved Master to humble himself in that manner for him. 

Peter first protests in the form of a question of astonishment. 
The two emphatic words in his question are the two pronouns. 
Thou the Lord of Heaven and earth washest the feet of me, 
who am a poor, rude, sinful man? ‘This sentence of St. Peter 
truthfully presents the nature of the event. No dignity could 
be higher than the essential excellence of the Son of God, and 
Simon Peter was of lowly degree. 

Jesus gently teaches St. Peter that the action which he is 
about to perform has a moral meaning which he does not 
presently understand, but which he will understand thereafter. 
He would understand it when Jesus would teach them all the 
lesson of the action; he would understand it better still as the 
sublime nature of the New Testament revealed itself to him, 
and was confirmed by the Holy Ghost. 

As St. John the Baptist was unwilling to ws Jesus, 
until Jesus made known to him that it was his positive will, so 
St. Peter, with honesty unfeigned, still protests against allowing 
his Lord so to humble himself. He emphatically declares that 
he will never allow it. 

Some theologians have called St. Peter’s zeal here indiscreet. 
This is absurd. St. Peter’s words were the expression of his 
great reverence for the Lord, and of his sense of his own humble 
station, certainly proper qualities of mind. 

Theologians differ widely in explaining the next sentence 
of the Lord: “If I wash thee not, thou has no part with 
me.’”? ‘The critical student of the Gospels must wonder at the 
shortsightedness shown by men of great ability in explaining 
this passage. Many have believed that the meaning of the 
Lord was that if Peter persisted in his refusal, his disobedience 
was to be punished by his ejection from the Apostolic college, 
and that he would have no part in the kingdom of his Master. 
For this opinion are cited Jansenius, Toleti, 4 Lapide, Barradius, 
Natalis Alexander, Corluy, and Fillion. The opinion is clearly 
absurd. St. Peter was not disobedient, but full of love and 
noble reverence. Love for his great Master moved him to 
reiterate his protest against the voluntary humiliation of his Lord. 
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Knabenbauer comes a step nearer to the truth. He declares 
that the washing of the feet both signified and conferred a 
spiritual washing of the soul, and that St. Peter in persisting 
against the action of Jesus was placing himself in danger of 
losing the effect of such washing. He also characterizes as 
disobedience the second refusal of St. Peter. 

We turn with relief from these violent theories to the 
opinion of the great Maldonatus. Verily Maldonatus is the 
prince of all those who have written on the Gospels. The 
cardinal point of Maldonatus’ opinion is that Jesus plays on the 
word “wash.” St. Peter in great-hearted reverence and love 
had declared that the Lord should never wash his feet. Jesus 
immediately plays on the word. He declares: “If I wash thee 
not, thou hast no part with me.” Jesus is no longer speaking of 
the washing with material water, but of that spiritual washing 
by which every redeemed soul is washed in the blood of the 
Son of God. Through all the agencies of the New Testament 
that spiritual washing is effected. It is wrought by baptism, by 
penance, by every work by which the merits of Jesus Christ are 
applied to the souls of men. 

Christ did not imply that St. Peter was not at that time in 
the state of grace. ‘The blood of Jesus had not been shed, but 
Peter’s faith in Jesus had applied to Peter the effect of that 
foreseen event. Jesus had taken on himself Peter’s sin, and 
had pledged himself to pay the price of his redemption, which 
was to be the shedding of Jesus’ blood. ‘Though the words 
were addressed to St. Peter, they are universal in their application. 
To wash, as here employed by Jesus, isequivalent to redeem; and 
the truth enunciated by Jesus is that the man who is not redeemed 
by Jesus’ blood has no part in Jesus’ kingdom. ‘“ Ye know that 
ye were redeemed, not with corruptible things, with silver or 
gold, from your vain manner of life handed down from your 
fathers; but with precious blood, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot, the blood of Christ.”—I. Peter I. 18—1z9. 
‘Unto him that loveth us, and washed us from our sins in his 
blood .... be glory and dominion unto ages of ages. Amen.”— 
Apoc. I. 5—6. 

It was of the necessity of this great washing that Jesus 
spoke; a washing that included St. Peter and every other man 
that is ever to see the face of God. The washing of St. Peter’s 
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feet was in no wise essentially connected with this great washing ; 
but when St. Peter so positively refused to allow Jesus to wash 
his feet, Jesus immediately gives another sense to the word to 
wash, in order to take occasion from the present event to teach 
a great spiritual lesson. The Lord was wont so to employ 
speech. When the Samaritan woman at the well spoke of 
water, Jesus spoke of another water, and his words puzzled the 
woman. In John, IX. 39, he enunciates a sublime truth by a 
seeming paradox, and the foundation of it is a play on the verb 
to see. ‘ Matt. VIII. 22, is another striking example. 

Though St. Peter oft was slow to understand the spiritual 
sense of the words of Jesus, in the present instance, he is more 
fortunate than the theologians aforementioned. He seizes Jesus’ 
meaning at once, and cries out that in that spiritual sense he 
desires to be totally washed. 

The language of St. Peter is also metaphorical. In 
requesting that, in the higher sense, Jesus shall not wash his 
feet alone, but his hands and his head, he expresses that his 
being is totally dependent on the redemption by Jesus. When 
it was a question of the Lord’s humbling himself to do a mere 
menial office, St. Peter in love refuses to allow it; but when 
Jesus raises the plane of the argument into the spiritual order, 
St. Peter recognizes his need, and begs for a total washing. 

The Lord now illustrates a great truth of Christian life by 
a very simple example. A man emerging from a bath in which 
his whole body has been bathed, in stepping upon the earth, or 
upon the floor of a bath will soil his feet. And again, if he go 
forth in his way, shod with sandals, some dirt will accumulate 
upon his feet. He has just bathed, and yet the dirt is upon his 
feet. Such a man does not need again to bathe his whole body 
so shortly after his bath. He needs only to wash his feet, and 
then he is all clean again. Now this fact of every-day life is 
used by Jesus to illustrate a spiritual truth. When a man is 
redeemed by Jesus Christ, and is in the state of sanctifying 
grace, he is in the spiritual order what a man coming from the 
bath is in the natural order, he is totally clean. The normal 
conception of the Christian life is to live in this state of 
substantial moral cleanness. In this regard the spiritual truth 
differs from the nature of the fact of the natural order which 
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illustrates it. ‘The natural laws of our present life demand that 
the whole body be at fitting times washed. Whereas the laws 
of the spiritual order in themselves demand that a man retain 
forever that purity wrought by the washing in the blood of 
Jesus. But the feet of the Christian must travel in the dusty 
way of life, and hence he must often wash his feet. Every day 
will bring its quota of defects and lighter sins, which he must 
wash away. And even in this washing man is dependent on 
Jesus; without him man can do nothing. Peter and his 
associates, with one exception, were in the state of grace, but 
they were subject to many defects. They disputed even at that 
Last Supper who should be accounted the greatest. Hence 
they needed that Jesus should wash their feet in the spiritual 
sense. ‘That a Christian should fall, and stand in need that his 
whole body, in the spiritual sense, should need be washed should 
never happen. It is a disappointment to God, a spiritual 
tragedy ; but the best of men need to wash their feet often. 

As Jesus looked upon his band, with his infinite knowledge, 
he saw Judas’ sin, and therefore he declared to them that they 
were not all clean. They were all in the state of grace save 
Judas. 

The Lord now washes the feet of all. He washes the feet 
of the traitor in whose heart the devil resided. Judas stood in 
need of another washing, the great washing from mortal sin; 
but he repelled it. The Lord kept speaking to his soul in 
secret ways, that he might not discover him to the other Apostles, 
but the soul of Judas was hardened. 

When Jesus had washed the feet of all, he took again his 
outer garments, and sat down, and taught the Apostles the 
meaning of his action. The washing of their feet was designed 
by Jesus to teach one great lesson, the lesson of humility. The 
Apostles needed that lesson; all men need it. It is a difficult 
lesson to learn. Men do not realize how proud they are. Pride 
is responsible for the great ungodliness that desolates the world 
to-day. Some are proud of their knowledge, and instead of 
seeking of God light to know the truth, they vainly adopt 
foolish theories that lead them away from God. Others are 
proud of their riches, or of their power in society. And these 
give no thought to the things of religion, or else sullenly give 
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them a low and unimportant rank among the issues of their 
lives. Others are proud through an ignorant imagination that 
it is manly to be proud: they call it independence, and they 
glory in it as the characteristic of freemen. In their ignorant 
haughty presumption, they conceive themselves as beings of 
considerable importance. The order of their thoughts is too 
low to apprehend the sublimity of the virtues of moderation, of 
humility. They live on the surface of things, and are puffed 
up with arrogance and false conceit. ‘Their whole lives are 
founded on a grotesque, monstrous falsehood, but their foolish 
pride never permits an act of introspection. And if at times 
they perform certain religious obligations, it is with a certain 
sullenness, as though they were condescending in doing them. 

This is the greatest folly. The only true liberty is the 
liberty of the sons of God. The only true courage is the moral 
courage to despise the world’s false boasting, and to recognize 
the true relations of the creature and the Creator. There is an 
excellence proper to man; and man should desire this with his 
whole heart. God wishes to exalt man. But worldly pride 
blinds a man to his true excellence, and makes him a fool. As 
man’s being came from God, so must his excellence come from 
God; but pride makes him turn away from God, and place his 
excellence in a false object. We have ourselves experienced 
how hopeless it is to advise a man who is so filled with himself 
that he will take no advice. In the same manner the proud 
man acts with God. He murmurs at God’s mysteries, he accepts 
what he chooses of religion, and rejects what does not please 
him. He never penetrates to a true understanding of the 
“foolishness of the cross.” 

It is not strange therefore that, even on that eventful night, 
when Jesus was face to face with certain death, he made the 
lesson of humility one of his chief lessons. He was their Lord; 
he had proven his right to that title; the Father from Heaven 
had given direct testimony to the coequal divinity of his Son. 
The Apostles recognized the divinity of their Master. And he, 
equal in essence and in every attitude with his Father, 
voluntarily performs one of the lowest menial offices for those 
humble men. Surely they, the servants, should not refuse to 
do what the Master had done. 
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The Lord had not in mind that the specific action of 
washing another’s feet should enter among the facts of a 
Christian life. That action was wrought as an example to 
move men to humility in the service of God and the neighbour. 
When Baronius washed the dishes in the school of St. Philip 
Neri, he moved in the spirit of this example. When Damien 
washed the sores of the lepers of Molokai, he was following the 
Master. ‘The saints have learned this lesson from their great 
Captain. In their biographies that one trait is always 
prominent, a wish to do the most menial tasks for the love of 
God. It is an everlasting rebuke to our worldly ambition, and 
seeking after honor and recognition. 

Jesus does not propose the path of duty in a cold unfeeling 
way. He loves to combine with it its grand sequel, the reward. 
Therefore he tells the Apostles that they shall be blessed, if 
they understand his teachings and do them. What volumes 
are contained in that one word “blessed”? It sums up all that 
is good in life. The Christian guides his life by the one great 
purpose that he may hear, that he may be worthy to hear that 
word from Jesus Christ in the judgment. 

It is with infinite sorrow that Jesus is obliged to except 
Judas from the bright promise of blessedness. He tells them 
that he knows whom he chose. He was not deceived in Judas; 
he chose him with full knowledge that he would betray him. 
Here again the deep mystery of God’s foreknowledge, and man’s 
free will enters. We have discoursed at length on this theme 
in its relation to Judas in our preceding pages. Suffice it here 
to say that the sin of Judas was foreseen and predicted in Holy 
Scripture, and Christ chose him with this full knowledge that 
the Scriptures might be fulfilled. Judas was at no time placed 
under a necessity of fulfilling his crime; and yet the predictions 
of Scripture could not fail. For if Judas should have repented, 
and turned from his evil ways, the tenor of the predictions 
would have been different. Jesus’ knowledge was absolutely 
identical with the knowledge of the Father. The certainty, 
‘which we acquire of an act after it is performed, that certainty, 
‘in an infinitely more perfect degree, God has before the act is 
‘placed; and yet his foreknowledge does not impose any more 
necessity on the author of the act than does our after-knowledge. 
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The passage of Scripture which Jesus declares to be 
fulfilled in the treason of Judas is taken from the XLI. Psalm, 
X. verse (Vulg. XL.): 

“Yea, my own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, who 
did eat of my bread, 
Hath lifted up his heel against me.” 


The Vulgate following the Septuagint has rendered the 
second member of the sentence as it occurs in the Psalm: 
‘““— magnificavit super me supplantationem.” What meaning 
such vague clause may have it is unnecessary to seek, since 
the authority of our divine Lord has put us in possession of the 
true meaning of the verse. 

David the author of the Psalm is not describing his personal 
history, but he is speaking of the ideal righteous man, and he 
follows him through all those vicissitudes which ever may fall 
to the lot of a good man striving against the opposition of an 
evil world. At times the mind of the Psalmist rises above all 
types, and fixes itself solely on the Messiah. In the present 
instance certainly the principal truth which the Holy Ghost 
communicated to the world through David’s words was the 
treason of Judas, but at the same time, the proposition seems to 
have expressed the ideal righteous man’s lament at the treachery 
of friends. 

The metaphor seems to be founded on the action of a man 
who unexpectedly and insidiously trips his friend and casts him 
down, or throws him down by a treacherous kick. 

Jesus is careful to inform his Apostles that he wishes his 
foreknowledge of Judas’ treason to serve as a proof that he was 
the Messiah. 

There is a peculiar emphasis in the nineteenth verse, ‘that 
ye may believe that I am.” The sentence is unfinished, and 
the human mind is left to supply the predicate. The force of 
the truth is greater in the very fact that the predicate is not 
expressed. The sentence makes known that Jesus is true, that 
he is what he claims to be, that he is the Messiah, that he is 
the fulfillment of the prophecies, that he is the Son of God, one 


in nature with the Father. 
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The nexus between the twentieth verse and what precedes 
and what follows is not evident. We must bear in mind that 
the Evangelist does not record all of Jesus’ words. In the part 
of Jesus’ discourse that has not been recorded the missing 
connection is hidden. In fact, the eighteenth and nineteenth 
verses are parenthetical. Jesus was outlining the Apostles’ lives _ 
and duties, when the thought of Judas caused Jesus to turn his 
attention to him. And now Jesus resumes the great theme of 
the mission of the Apostles, and invests them with his own 
authentic mission. Jesus had an authentic mission from his 
Father, and all power was given to him. In the fulness of this 
power, he sends his Apostles to preach to men, and to minister 
to men, and he commands men to exhibit to the Apostles the 
same obedience that is due the Lord himself. They are to be 
humble imitators of the Lord Jesus, but yet they are invested 
with the divine authority to teach all men. 

The Lord now is deeply moved with painful emotion as he 
declares more clearly than ever before: ‘‘One of you shall 
betray me.” The thought was fearful. It was sad to hear the 
Master speak of his impending suffering and death; but to 
realize that one of their own number should be the traitor,—this 
filled them with horror. The Master had been so kind to them; 
he had defended them against their adversaries, had taught them 
the principles of his great message. He had provided for them 
in every need, and had compassionated their weaknesses. They 
had been closely associated with him: he had made them the 
witnesses of his miracles, had called them his friends. And 
now one of themselves was the traitor. Every Apostle but one 
felt the conviction of his own innocence, and looked into his 
neighbor’s face not accusingly, but in protestation of innocence, 
and mute appeal for help to open up the secret. 

A great sadness invades the Apostles’ mind. They can 
hardly trust the consciousness of their own innocence. The 
crime is terrible; they are going to lose the Master, and some one 
sitting at that table is to be the traitor. The suspense is 
torturing, and one after another they ask: “Is it Lord pr it 
is quite probable that these questions came in quick succession ; 
they were protestations of innocence from agonizing hearts. 
Judas’ voice has not yet been heard. ‘The Lord returns no 
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denounce the traitor. He answers that one that sits at the 
table, one that dips his hand with him in the dish, shall do the 
deed. ‘There was a dish of a certain condiment at the table into 
which the bread was dipped before being eaten. This condiment 
is called in the Mischna NDING, charoseth. Maimonides, 


Hilchos VII. 11, declares that it was made of dates, dried figs, 
or raisins, which were crushed, mixed with vinegar, and flavored 
with certain spices. 

The Rabbi Obadiah de Bartenora, Pesachim, X. 2, describes 
the charoseth thus: “It isa condiment made of figs, filberts, 
pistachio-nuts, almonds, and other fruits to which they added 
apples, all of which they crush in a mortar and mix with 
vinegar and add spices, etc.” 

These testimonies do not produce a certain knowledge of 
what the nature of that dish of condiment was. ‘They are 
placed here to be received with that reserve and distrust that all 
statements of the Talmud inspire. Though the Rabbis endeavor 
to prove that the charoseth was a necessary element of the 
paschal supper, it is quite evident that the Law of Moses 
contemplates nothing of the kind. It was simply a provision 
to make the bread more palatable. 

Some have thought that the words of the Savior here 
designate one close to him; inasmuch as they believe that the 
distribution of the dishes of the sop was such that only those 
close to Jesus would use the same dish which Jesus used. ‘This 
is not proven. Were such the fact, Jesus’ words would draw 
immediate suspicion upon the two who were closest to Jesus. 
It is far more probable that one dish of the sop was placed for 
all; and that the Savior’s words meant only that one that is 
eating with him will betray him. He expressed the fact in such 
manner to heighten the realization of the dreadful fact that one 
so closely associated with him is to deliver him up to his 
enemies. The savage Indian of North America would not 
raise his hand against the man who had eaten salt with him, 
but Judas dipped his hand in the same dish with his great 
Master, as a brother might do, and then went forth from that 
very table, andled the band who seized Jesus and put him to 
death. 
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It was an additional sorrow for Jesus that one of his own 
chosen ones betrayed him. In prophetic spirit David had 
foreseen this great sin of Judas and had expressed Jesus’ feeling 
thus : 


‘“‘ For it was not an enemy that reproached me ; 

Then I could have borne it ; 

Neither was it he that hated me that raised himself against me ; 
Then I would have hid myself from him: 

But it was thou, a man my equal, 

My companion, and my familiar friend. 

We took sweet comfort together, 

We walked in the house of God with the throng.” 


Ps. LV. 12—14 (Vulg. LIV.). 


Judas’ sin was great, and great must be its punishment. It 
is God’s way of dealing with sinful man to make known to the 
man the terrible retribution that shall come on him for his 
sin. Man cannot realize fully the awful character of God’s 
punishments; but the Master has employed the strongest 
language to announce it to man. ‘The mind shudders at the 
bare thought of annihilation, of not having any being at all. 
Terrible, therefore, must have been the sin that placed a man in 
a worse condition than if he had never existed. Judas knows 
that the words of the Lord are said of him, but yet he hardens 
his heart. The thought of the punishment does not move him. 

But there might be this thought in Judas’ mind: “If the 
Master is the Son of God, human agents cannot prevail over 
him. I will take the money, therefore, and make a test whether 
he be the Son of God.” This thought is dispelled by Jesus. If 
men had put Jesus to death against his will, it would be a proof 
that Jesus was not the Son of God. Created power can not 
prevail over the infinite power of God. Wherefore Jesus tells 
Judas that, though by his act the Son of Man will be delivered 
to his enemies, and die by their hands, it is because such has 
been decreed by God, and foretold in his Scriptures. The fact 
that Jesus died the death of a malefactor has always been a 
stumbling-block to the Jews. And yet Jesus in the clearest 
manner taught the world that he died, because he freely offered 
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himself up. He tells Judas this same truth, and in mercy tries 
to turn him from his wicked intent by the announcement of the 
awful punishment which shall follow it. 

Up to this point Jesus had made no personal charge to 
Judas. Jesus had spoken in general, but yet in such a manner 
that Judas’ inner conscience interpreted the words of Jesus to 
Judas’ wretched self. Even the fact that the Master was reading 
his heart should have been to him a clear proof of the divine 
character of the Son of God. The power to read thus the 
thoughts of men can only come from God. The forbearance of 
Jesus toward Judas should also have moved the traitor. . Jesus 
knows his design, and describes it to him, and yet refuses to 
drive him away; refuses to divulge his plot to his associates ; 
washes his feet, and dips his hand with him in the same dish. 

The Lord speaks not of repentance, not because the sin of 
Judas was irremissible, but because the Lord sees that by his 
own voluntary act Judas will remain in his final impenitence. 
As it depends on God, the conversion of Judas was possible, 
even at that point. His sin was great, but the mercy of God is 
greater. What made his conversion impossible was Judas’ own 
act of repelling the grace of God. 

As we have before pointed out, Judas was reclining close to 
Jesus. Judas now leans over, and, in a tone of voice inaudible 
to all save to Jesus, asks: “Is it I, Rabbi?” In an equally 
low tone of voice the Lord replies: ‘Thou hast said.” This 
form of expression here employed by the Lord is the most 
emphatic form of affirming a truth. 

There is both impudence and hypocrisy in this question of 
Judas. ‘The traitor knows that he is to be the author of the 
foul deed. His conscience tells him that the Master is speaking 
of him; and yet with affected hypocritical innocence he asks if 
it be he. Judas is a fearful example of what a man may 
descend to by following the evil inclinations of our fallen 
nature. 

We have before spoken of John the Evangelist’s place at 
the supper. He was reclining at the right hand of Jesus, so 
that his head was close to Jesus’ breast. Jesus loved St. John 
with a special love. We are too far away and of too limited 
understanding to comprehend the motives of this wondrous act 
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of love. In fact, the words of Holy Scripture do not force us to 
hold that Jesus preferred John to the others in that act of divine 
love which is the basis of the glory of the blessed. It was 
simply that Jesus bestowed on John certain marks of familiarity, 
and drew him close to him as a human friend. This friendship 
had none of the defects of favoritism, which is found among 
men of this world. It was an evidence of the true human 
nature of Christ. Jesus was the perfect man. And asa perfect 
man there was a certain delicate charm for him in the society 
of St. John. 

It is quite natural for a good man to have some human 
friend closer than all other human friends; to have some one to 
whom the more secret movings of the heart are confided. The 
good man will not prefer his friend to others against the claims 
of justice and right: so we find that Jesus chooses not St. John 
but St. Peter for the head of his Church. This was a public 
trust, and must be given to him who is most fitted forit. But 
St. John is chosen for that sacred private trust, to protect the 
bereaved mother of Jesus. 

Jesus’ love of St. John did not take anything from the 
other Apostles: it did not narrow Jesus’ sympathies. We can 
analyze it no further: it is a part of the mystery of the 
Incarnation. 

St. Peter knows the special love of Jesus for St. John. He 
believes therefore that Jesus will tell the beloved disciple who 
is the traitor. He beckons therefore to St. John, and signifies 
to him that he ask the Lord who is the traitor. St. John leans 
back upon Jesus’ breast, and secretly asks the Lord who is the 
man of whom he speaketh. ‘The Lord consents to give St. John 
the knowledge, but he does it also in a manner that the other 
Apostles shall not know who it is. 

It was predicted in Ps. XLI. ro (Vulg. XL.) that Jesus’ 
familiar friend, who ate his bread, should betray him. Jesus 
therefore in response to John’s question literally fulfills the 
conditions of the prophecy. He dips bread into the sop, and 
gives it to Judas as a sign of friendship; but he tells St. John 
that this man who receives this special mark of love shall do 
the deed. 
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It is clear that St. John was restrained by Jesus from 
communicating this knowledge to the others. 

It is said in the Gospel of St. John that after the sop Satan 
entered into Judas. The meaning is that at that point, yielding 
to the suggestion of Satan, Judas set his mind fully and 
irrevocably to the commission of the deed. 

Jesus knows all the movements of Judas’ soul, and he 
makes known to him, in language not understood by the others, 
that he is ready to offer himself to his treachery. 

Judas is prepared by totally yielding himself to the 
suggestion of Satan: Jesus is prepared, having completed his 
work of preaching and working miracles. The time is come 
for him to be offered up, and therefore with perfect fortitude he 
bids Judas do quickly his act of treachery. The Lord’s words 
here are by no means a command. Even at that point Jesus 
would have said: “Turn, O sinful man, from thy evil way: 
repent, and thy sins shall be forgiven thee,” if there was any 
hope of converting that hardened sinner. The Lord’s words 
mean only that he knows the design of Judas, and that he is 
teady to offer himself up. 

It seems quite evident that the other Apostles had not 
suspected Judas of the crime. Therefore, when these words of 
Jesus, spoken aloud to Judas, were heard by them, they thought 
that they related to the expenditure of some money, which he 
carried in the common purse, for some provision for the great 
paschal solemnity which was to begin at sundown of the 
following day ; or that Judas was bidden give something to the 
poor. 

At the word of Jesus, Judas arose and went out into the 
night. 

The mind fills with instinctive horror as it contemplates 
that man going forth into the darkness with his fearful sin on 
his soul. He goes forth into the night of this world’s darkness 
to commit a deed that hates the light. He goes forth into the 
more dreadful moral darkness of sin which shall never know 
the light of the dawn of repentance and forgiveness. He goes 
away from the very face of the Redeemer to be henceforth a 
lost being in a land of eternal woe. How could a man do it? 
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It is a part of that great mystery of sin. And we ourselves are 
surrounded by that awful mystery, and we, alas! often leave the 
presence of Jesus and go out into the night. 

This is the proper place to treat the celebrated question: 
Whether Judas received the Sacrament of the Lord’s Body and 
Blood at the Last Supper ; and consequently whether he received 
the order of priesthood? 

In the Gospel of St. Luke, after the narrative of the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist, the author narrates that Jesus 
said: ‘But behold the hand of him that betrayeth me is with 
me on the table.’ The woe uttered by Jesus against the traitor, 
and the questioning of the Apostles among themselves which of 
them should do the deed are also by Luke placed at this point. 

If we had only the Gospel of St. Luke, his order of the 
events would of course be the accepted one; but his order 
of events is not corroborated by the other Evangelists. Both 
Matthew and Mark place the institution of the Blessed 
Sacrament after the Lord’s declaration that a traitor was at the 
table. Luke’s order, in general, as regards the main order of 
the events is more accurate than that of the other synoptists ; 
but in the details of the events themselves, St. Matthew, the 
eye-witness, is often more faithful to detail. Luke considered 
the Last Supper as one great event whose essential features he 
was to record; but he reveals in no wise that he is strictly 
following the order in which these features succeeded each 
other. It is probable that it did not come into his mind to 
determine whether Judas were present at the Holy Eucharist. He 
therefore records what was done at the Last Supper without 
adverting to the question which we raise here. 

The advocates of the affirmative opinion cite St. Mark, 
XIV. 23: “—and ¢hey alf drank of it.” It is a probable 
proof, but not an absolute one; for this universal proposition 
may indicate the body of the Apostles who remained after the 
sole exception Judas had gone out. 

In the hymn “ Pange, Lingua” we read the verses : 

‘Unto the twelve. with his own hands, 
He gives himself as food.” 


This cannot be alleged as a proof, since the hymnody of the 
Church is by no means critically correct. 
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One of the strongest proofs in support of the affirmative 
view is found in tradition. St. Jerome, St. Augustine, both 
Cyrils, Chrysostom, and Leo are cited in support of it. St. 
Thomas, Suarez, and many other theologians also defend it. 
But tradition has never been unanimous in declaring that Judas 
partook of the Last Supper. St. Aphraates, the Syrian, whose 
work appears among the writings ascribed to James, bishop of 
Nisibis, in his XIV. Sermon on the Passover, quoted by Lamy, 
declares as follows: “ After Judas went out from them, Jesus 
took bread and blessed it and gave it to them.” 

The Apostolical Constitutions, V. 4, have as follows: 
“When, in fulfillment of the types, Jesus had given to us his 
precious body and blood, Judas not being with us, he went out.” 

Pope Innocent III. (De Sacro Altaris Myst. IV. 13) declares 
thus: “It is in doubt whether Judas received the Eucharist 
with the others .... What, therefore, shall we hold concerning 
the question? Without prejudice to the others, we accept as 
probable that which John intimates, that after receiving the 
bit of bread, Judas went out, and it was night. And afterward, 
after the other articles of food, Jesus gave the Eucharist.” 

St. Hilary explicitly declares that Judas was not present 
when the Lord instituted the Eucharist, and he assigns a reason : 
“Ror he was not worthy to partake of the eternal sacraments.”’— 
Migne L XXII. 451. 

Though Cyril of Alexandria is cited in support of the 
affirmative opinion, he was not consistent in such opinion; for 
in his commentary on Matt. XXV. 26, he writes thus: ‘“ After 
Judas had gone out, the Savior gave the eleven the Saving 
Mystery.” 

Turrianus Salmeron, Barradius, Lamy, Ljiicke, Maier, 
Ebrard, Schegg, Langen, Corluy, Cornely, Knabenbauer, and in 
fact most modern theologians, support the opinion that Judas 
did not partake of the Last Supper. It is also more probable 
intrinsically. If we hold, as evidence seems to warrant, that 
the washing of the feet took place before the institution of the 
Blessed Eucharist, then the order of St. John clearly insinuates 
that Judas left before the great Mystery was delivered. 

Moreover, it seems incredible that Jesus, who knew the 
hearts of all men, should have ordained to the priesthood this 
unworthy man, and should have commanded him to partake of 
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the Sacraments of Jesus’ Body and Blood, and thereby cause him 
to commit a terrible sacrilege. The Lord directed his ministers 
not to submit holy things to the abuse of the unworthy, and it 
is not to be thought that he contradicted his words by the 
precedent in giving Judas the Blessed Eucharist. Jesus could 
bring this about without divulging Judas’ sin ; for it is certain 
that at a certain point Judas left the company, and went out 
alone. ‘The sublime discourse narrated by St. John was delivered 
after Judas went out; and thus by waiting for a few moments 
the fearful act of sacrilege could be avoided. Hence, we believe 
that it is far more probable that Judas was not ordained a priest, 
and that he was not admitted to receive the Body and Blood of 
Jesus. 


LUKE XXII. 24—34. 
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24. And there arose alsoa 
contention among them, which 
of them is accounted to be 
greatest. 


25. And hesaid unto them: 
The kings of the Gentiles have 
lordship over them: and they 
that have authority over them 
are called Benefactors. 


26. But ye shall not be so: 
but he that is the greater 
among you, let him become as 
the younger; and he that is 
chief, as he that doth serve. 
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31. When therefore he was 
gone out, Jesus saith: Now is 
the Son of man glorified, and 
God is glorified in him; 


32. And God shall glorify 
him in himself, and straight- 
way shall he glorify him. 


33. Little children, yet a 
little while I am with you. Ye 
shall seek me: and as I said 
unto the Jews: Whither I go, 
ye cannot come; so now I say 
unto you. 


I0O 


27. For whether is greater, 
he that sitteth at meat, or he 
that serveth? is not he that 
sitteth at meat? but I am in 
the midst of you as he that 
serveth. 


28. But ye are they who 
have continued with me in my 
temptations ; 


29. And I appoint unto you 
a kingdom, even as my Father 
appointed unto me, 


30. That ye may eat and 
drink at my table in my king- 
dom; and ye shall sit on thrones 
judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 


31. Simon, Simon, behold, 
Satan asked to have you, that 
he might sift you as wheat: 


32. But I made supplica- 
tion for thee, that thy faith fail 
not: and do thou, when once 
thou hast turned again, con- 
firm thy brethren. 


33. And he said unto him: 
Lord, with thee I am ready to 
go both to prison and to death. 


34.\, And be) said: I tell 
thee, Peter, the cock shall not 
crow this day, until thou shalt 
thrice deny that thou knowest 
me. 
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34. A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love 
one another; even as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one 
another. 


35. By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another. 


36. Simon Peter saith unto 
him: Lord, whither goest thou? 
Jesus answered: Whither I go, 
thou canst not follow me now; 
but thou shalt follow after- 
wards. 


37. Peter saith unto him: 
Lord, why cannot I follow thee 
even now? I will lay down 
my life for thee. 


38. Jesus answereth: Wilt 
thou lay down thy life for me? 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee: 
The cock shall not crow, till 
thou hast denied me thrice. 


In the goth verse of Luke’s text éo@n7e appears in B, D*, 
and T’; it is also approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, 


Lachmann, and Tregelles. 


Other authorities have éoGinre. 


In 
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the same verse B*, T, and A have xaOjoGe: other authorities 
have xa@rjcec@e which is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott 
and Hort. In the 31st verse the phrase, ele 5& 6 Kupuos with 
which in some authorities the verse begins, is omitted by B, L, 
T, the Coptic versions, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and the 
Revised Edition of Oxford. 

In the 32nd verse of John the clause, e¢ 6 @eds eSo€dcOn év 
avT@, is omitted by &*, B, C*, D, L, X, Il, et al.; by many 
codices of the old Italian version and of the Vulgate; by 
Tertullian, Ambrose, and other Fathers; by Westcott and Hort, 
and the Revised Edition of Oxford. In the same verse, many 
authorities have év éavt@ where our text has év avro. 

We do not claim that these passages are exactly parallel ; 
it is very difficult at this point to arrange the words and deeds 
of Christ, as narrated by the four Evangelists, in exactly parallel 
lines. But we believe that there is some affinity between these 
two texts, and this has moved us to group them together. 

It is not possible to fix the exact point where arose the 
contention mentioned by St. Luke. The Apostles were prone to 
such contentions. Whenever Jesus spoke to them of the kingdom 
which they should share with him, they were moved by a certain 
worldly ambition to covet the places of special honor. 

The teaching of Jesus here is substantially identical with 
that recorded by St. Matthew, XX. 25—28; and St. Mark, X, 
29. The passage has been explained in the third volume of our 
Commentary, pp. 467—468. 

The promise of the twelve thrones has been made in Matt., 
XIX. 28, and has been explained in the same volume of our 
work, pp. 444—445. 

One of the vanities of the worldly rulers of that time was 
that of adding certain honorable epithets to their names. Thus 
Antiochus 1. was called Ywrnp, the savior; Antiochus III. was 
surnamed ’Emidavns, the illustrious; Ptolemy III. was called 
Evepyérns, the benefactor; in fact, most of the Seleucidan 
rulers and the Ptolemys vaunted these titles of honor. The 
Lord mentions only one class of these surnames, but he therein 
includes them all, and alludes to the usage as an evidence of 
worldly pride, a thirst for worldly honor, from which he would 
have his Apostles free. They belonged to a kingdom unlike 
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the kingdoms of this world. In the kingdoms of this world 
those who were in authority demanded of their people a 
gratification of their pride; but in the kingdom of Christ the 
exact reverse was to be true. In the kingdom of Christ all 
things were to be disposed by absolute truth, and therefore they 
who were to rule others should take the lead in practising all 
virtues; and they should therefore be the leaders in humility. 
It is a part of that sublime paradox of the New Testament: 
man becomes rich by renouncing all; he becomes great by 
striving to be reckoned the least; he receives life by despising 
and throwing away his life. 

Here, as in other teachings, Christ confirms his teaching 
by an appeal to his own example. He had made himself their 
servant; he had washed their feet as an example that they 
should accept humble posts of service. 

It is a hard lesson to learn, and few learn it in its fulness. 
It never can be done by the mere powers of nature. It can 
only be done by the one who rests secure in the firm hope that 
he has an inheritance with Christ where all the good which is 
in him will be justly recognized and rewarded. Man must have 
some recognition ; and he can easily renounce the favor of this 
world, when he knows by faith that God is mindful of him. 
Christ never presents the path of duty as a cold, hopeless 
way of life; it is always lighted up by the certainty of the 
happiness of Heaven as its reward; and so here he invites his 
followers to contemplate the participation which they shall have 
in his kingdom. 

It is quite probable that this discourse up to this point was 
delivered while Judas was yet with the Apostles. No one 
has yet succeeded in harmonizing the Gospels in precise 
chronological order. Hence, we have been obliged to place 
this portion of the Gospels here, after we had traced the account 
of St. John up to the point where Judas went out from the 
supper-room. 

As Judas went out, Jesus considered his suffering and death ~ 
as already morally begun, and therefore he declares: ‘“‘ Now is 
the Son of Man glorified.” He calls his sufferings and his 
death his glory, for by them he wrought the redemption of the 
world, by them he entered into his glory. ‘ Wherefore God 
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highly exalted him, and gave unto him a name which is above 
every name; that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow 
in Heaven, on earth, and under the earth, and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father.”—Philipp. II. g—11. It is certain, therefore, that 
a glory is given the Son as a direct effect of his sufferings and 
death, and it is of this that Jesus speaks. Assuming the manner 
of speech of prophecy, Jesus speaks of the future event as. 
already existent, because his omniscience revealed it to him in 
its absolute certainty. God the Father was glorified by the 
Vicarious Atonement ; for all the acts of the life of Jesus were 
directed to the glory of the Father. In manifold ways the 
crucifixion of Jesus glorified the Father. It appeased his 
justice ; it effectually redeemed the elect of the world, and gave 
them to the Father; it is the fundamental principle on which 
the whole new order rests; and God is glorified by the faith, love 
and service of those who receive life from that death on the cross. 

God the Father glorified the Son by making him king over 
the universe ; God the Father glorified the Son when he placed 
him at his right hand: 


“« Ask of me and I shall give thee the nations for thy inheritance, 
And the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.” 
Psi Lins, 
“Sit thou on my right hand, 
‘Till I make thy enemies the footstool of thy feet.” 
Feb: 1.8: 


Again, St. Paul tells us that the Father saith to the Son: 


“Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever ; 

And the sceptre of uprightness is the sceptre of thy kingdom. 
Thou has loved righteousness and hated iniquity ; 

Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee 

With the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 

Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, 
And the Heavens are the work of thy hands: 

They shall perish; but thou continuest: 

And they shall all wax old as doth a garment ; 

And as a mantle shalt thou roll them up, 

As a garment, and they shall be changed: 

But thou art the same, 

And thy years shall not fail.” Heb. I. 8-12. 
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“The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things 
into his hand.”—John III. 35. 

The phrase év ait@ which in the 3and verse qualifies the 
action of God, is to be referred to the Father, in the sense that 
the Father glorifies the Son by assuming him into the essential 
glory of the Trinity. It is the fulfilment of that prayer of 
Jesus: ‘And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thy own 
self with the glory which I had with thee before the world 
was.”—John XVII. 5. The glory which the Father gave to 
Jesus was not in the mode in which a mere creature’s glory 
must exist, but it was the possession of the essential glory of 
the Trinity, and the ineffable mode of this glory which the 
humanity of Christ receives is expressed by the declaration that 
Christ sits at the right hand of the Father. 

All do not agree on the sense of the clause, “straightway 
shall he glorify him.” Some believe that it refers to the great 
mystery of the Eucharist, in which the Son exercised infinite 
power; others seek its meaning in the miracles that accompanied 
the Crucifixion. The peculiar force of the proposition consists 
in the adverb “‘straightway”; and it must contemplate some 
proximate event. To us it seems that it refers to the glorious 
Resurrection of Christ, which followed so soon after his death 
on the cross. The Resurrection of Christ was really the 
beginning of that everlasting glory into which Christ entered 
through his suffering and death. Christ speaks of it as 
“straightway”’ to be done, to indicate its inevitable certainty, 
and also its quick succession upon his death. Christ remained 
in the tomb only long enough to corroborate the evidence that 
he was really dead. 

It is not strange that the Lord should address his disciples 
as “‘little children.” He had before declared: “Except ye 
turn, and become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven.”—Matt. XVIII. 3. Hence with 
great tenderness in this final allocution he reminds them of 
what they should be. It is a term of tenderest love, while it 
also invites to the proper disposition of a man’s soul towards 
God. He tells them plainly that his time with them is nearly 
at anend. Ina few hours there would be placed between him 
and them the awful barrier of death. They would miss him, 
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and long for his presence after he was taken from them ; but 
they could not go with him then into the new state of being 
beyond the grave. They must remain, and bear witness of 
him. He had done his work; theirs was yet to do. As he 
tells them a little later in the discourse, after a little while they 
should again be united, but not at that time. A period of 
separation and sorrow must intervene. 

In a preceding discourse, John VII. 34, Jesus had told the 
Jews that he would go whither they could not come; and that 
they would seek him, and should not find him. He refers now 
to that former prophecy. Death separated Jesus from the Jews 
and from his disciples. After death he entered into a state of 
being into which neither Jew nor disciple could follow him in 
their mortal bodies. But there is this difference: the 
unbelieving Jews should never be able to come where Jesus 
went; but after a period of separation and longing the Apostles 
should be reunited to their Master. 

Christ now delivers to the Apostles the great precept of 
brotherly love. It was not a new teaching: he had oft before 
taught them the necessity of loving every man. But here in 
these solemn moments he repeats the precept, as a last will and 
testament. 

The precept of the love of the neighbor was given in 
Leviticus XIX. 18: ‘Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear 
any grudge against the children of thy people, but thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” But this was not a universal 
love; it was the love of an Israelite for a man of his tribe. The 
universal brotherhood of mankind came with Christ. Hence 
the universal love of man taught by Christ is new in the sense 
that it comprises all men in that common brotherhood of which 
Christ is the head. The great exemplar of this love of man for 
man is the love which Christ bears to all men. And the 
followers of Christ are bidden to ‘make of this love a 
distinguishing characteristic of their lives. Certainly Christ 
contemplates something that the world does not possess; 
something that would arrest the attention of the world and 
attract its admiration. The message of Christ has not succeeded 
in making the great law of love the law of the world; but he 
has set on high an ideal towards which his true followers must 
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tend. It does not supplant selfishness and vindictiveness, but it 
operates its great effects unobserved by the world in those chosen 
souls who follow Christ; and thus it is a force in the world 
tempering the world’s wild passions in some degree. Society has 
felt itseffect, and even the godless man feels its influence, inasmuch 
as he is fashioned by a civilization of which the law of love has 
been the form and spirit. Though greed and selfishness often 
thrust it aside, nevertheless it has imprinted a character on the 
civilization of Christianity that can not be effaced. It has no 
limitations: it embraces friend and foe. This principle united 
the early Christians so that according to the Acts, IV. 32: 
“And the multitude of them that believed were of one heart, 
and of one soul.”’ It has been and must ever be one of the great 
principles of life of those who follow Jesus Christ. 

Jesus now turns to Simon Peter, and tells him of the terrible 
temptation that Satan was to wage against the Apostles. 

The Vulgate renders the verb é&yrjcato by expetivit; 
Schleusner and other authorities prefer ostulavit. The 
principal meaning of the verb é&a:téowas is to ask; hence the 
Revised Edition of Oxford renders it “asked.” In explanation 
many cite the precedent of Job, I. 10, where Satan asked and 
obtained permission of God to tempt Job. 

It is certainly true that Satan can do nothing except by 
God’s permission. But the Book of Job does not mean that 
Satan addressed a direct request to God and obtained his will. 
It simply establishes that, in the case of this just man, Satan 
was allowed to put into effect that evil will that he forever bears 
against mankind. Hence we believe that the words of Luke 
only prove that Satan earnestly desired and strove to accomplish 
the destruction of the Apostolic body. The action to which 
they were to be subjected is likened to the sifting of wheat. 
In those days the wheat was first separated from the chaff by 
winnowing. ‘The mass of wheat and chaff was thrown up in 
the air by means of a shovel; the chaff was blown away by the 
wind, and the wheat fellin a heap. But the wheat was not yet 
ready for the mill. Coarser portions of broken straw, small 
pebbles, and other objects were mixed in it. Hence a further 
cleaning of it was effected by passing it through a sieve. It is 
this last operation that Christ assumes as the basis of his present 
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simile. The grain was agitated vigorously, and every spurious 
object was thus sifted out and thrown away. Thus the terrible 
temptation of Satan was of such nature, that if any one of the 
Apostles had been weak, he would have been separated from the 
others, and his lot would have been like to that of the impurities 
sifted out of the wheat. By that same terrible temptation one 
Apostle had already been sifted out, and rejected. It was no 
ordinary temptation that the Tempter moved against that body: 
he employed his utmost powers. He saw in them the foundation 
of that great creation that was to save men from his power. 
Two purposes coexist in the temptation and trial to which 
the Apostles are to be subjected: the purpose of Satan is to 
destroy the faith of the band, and defeat the foundation of the 
Church; the purpose of God in permitting the temptation is to 
try his Apostles as gold is tried in the furnace. Hence the evil 
design and act of the evil spirit wrought for the ends of God. 
Left to themselves the Apostles would have failed; but 
with them was the prayer of Christ; and by that prayer they 
were saved. They were saved by divine grace obtained for 
them through the prayer of their great Master. Christ’s action 
here is exemplary. In the presence of temptation nothing is so 
necessary as prayer. The Apostles were not conscious of their 
danger; they were not yet adepts in the things of the spiritual 
world. Christ saw their need, and supplied what their weakness 
lacked. One of the great duties of man’s life is prayer, and 
our divine Model has taught us well the necessity and value of 
prayer. Prayer was the spirit of his life; it comes forth 
prominently in every event of his life. Yet, contrary to his 
teaching and his example, most of us pray badly. We do not 
start with the right principle, we do not give to prayer its 
proper value. In great part we pray perfunctorily, without 
much faith or love. In our lives prayer does not stand out as 
something of supreme importance; it is a secondary affair, often 
put aside for more interesting issues. Few realize the awful 
dignity of prayer, the wondrous fact that a creature talks to his 
God, and is heard by him. If God had inclosed himself behind 
the awful majesty of his infinite being, and had cut off all direct 
communication between himself and creatures; if he would 
only give audience to a creature as an unusual miracle; the 
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man to whom such concession should come would deem himself 
a highly favored mortal: he would make the most of such 
wondrous benefit. But God has condescended to establish an 
everlasting means of communication between himself and man ; 
he has condescended to give audience whenever even the least 
of men should speak to him, and man abuses this condescension ; 
and because access to God is so ordinary and so easy, man gives 
to it little importance, and performs it in an indifferent manner. 
It is a part of that foolish history that the average Christian is 
writing by the deeds of his life. If we wish to break away 
from this widespread indifference, we must make the prayer of 
Christ our model; we must ask him to teach us to pray as he 
prayed. 

The Devil moved his temptation against all the Apostles, 
and Christ prayed for all; but in his prayer he considered them 
not merely as separate individuals, but as an organized society 
having a supreme head in Simon Peter. Hence he prays for 
Simon Peter, that his faith fail not, and that he may confirm 
his brother Apostles. This action of Christ is a part of that 
cumulus of proof that Simon Peter was the head of the Church, 
and that through the ages the Church has had a corresponding 
head. 

Not all expositors agree on the sense of the second member 
of the thirty-second verse. The aorist participle éwiotpéas is 
derived from the verb émotpé$, which is used both transitively 
and intransitively. Its basic meaning is to turn an object to 
another. Now if we accept the term here in the transitive 
sense it can mean naught else than that Simon Peter was to 
lead back to the Lord his fellow Apostles, and confirm them in 
the faith. The event wherein this office of Simon was to be 
exercised is placed as that period of uncertainty, suspense and 
fear which followed the death of Jesus on the cross. Certainly 
in that hour the faith of the Apostles suffered a mighty shock, 
and they needed to be brought back and confirmed in the faith 
in Jesus Christ. There are many precedents for this use of the 
verb. It is used thus in Luke I. 16: “And many of the 
children of Israel shall he turn (ériotpéer) unto the Lord their 
God.” And again in St. James, V. 19: ‘My brethren, if any 
among you do err from the truth, and one convert him 
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(émurtpéwn), know ye who converteth (6 emiotpéewas) a sinner 
from the error of his ways shall save a soul from death.” 
Knabenbauer endorses this opinion. 

The most part of interpreters accept the verb in an 
intransitive sense; but they arrive at different conclusions. 
Maldonatus and Schrader believe that its force is as follows: 
I have prayed for thee, and God will confirm thy faith: do thou 
tn turn confirm the faith of thy brethren; that is: do thou, in 
the time of need, for thy brethren what God will do for thee. 
These authorities believe that the participle in Luke’s text may 
be used by a Hebraism after the manner of the verb Sy). 
Maldonatus cites the eighty-fifth (Vulg. LXXXIV.) Psalm, 
seventh verse (Vulg. 6). The Vulgate renders the verse: 
“Deus, tu conversus (212) vivificabis nos.”? The Revised 
Edition of Oxford renders it: “Wilt thou not quicken us 
again.’ Rosenmiiller in his Scholia on the Psalms advocates 
this sense of the use of this verb in such a context. A parallel 
passage is found in Ps. LX XI. 20 (Vulg. LXX.) Gesenius also 
renders this verb in both Psalms by the adverb, denuo, agazn. 
Though the point is not strictly relevant to the exegesis of the 
Gospels, we can not pass over it without a word concerning the 
aforesaid interpretations. We can not accept these interpretations, 
and they have no foundation save the authority of their authors, 
for no arguments are adduced to prove them. Against such 
extrinsic authority we are able to oppose the authority of Patrizi 
who renders the passage: ‘‘Forse non tu éormeraza vivificarci ?” 
—Cento Psalmi. Curci also concurs in such translation. The 
whole theme of the two Psalms demands that the sense be that 
God turn from his anger, and quicken the people. This opinion 
leaves to the verb its usual meaning, and preserves a strength 
and coherence in the Psalms. 

It would have made more for their cause to cite Genesis, 


XXVI. 18: “And Isaac digged again (Er Bee 301) the 
wells of water, which they had digged in the days of Abraham 
his father.” Even the Vulgate is in accord with this 
translation. Yet even here the strength and clearness of the 
verse would be enhanced by a strictly literal rendering: ‘And 
Isaac turned and digged, etc.” Such use of the verb imports 
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that an agent turns and applies himself to an action which has 
not persevered. It indicates that the course of action does not 
continue as it exists, but turns to the execution of something 
that did not lie in the way of its present tenor. But in the 
present citation, and in all similar ones it is essential that the 
same agent act throughout. To illustrate: the passage in 
Luke might be literally rendered: “I have prayed for thee 
that thy faith fail not: and do thou, when the time cometh, 
turn and confirm thy brethren.” ‘The authorities above cited 
wish to make this equivalent in substance to this: ‘“— do 
thou, in the day of need, confirm thy brethren, as my prayer 
shall confirm you.” But this is impossible. The Hebrew 
idiom is never used in such a comparison. ‘The departure is too 
violent from the basic sense of the verb, which is ¢o turn, and 
moreover, the Hebrew idiom is never used in a sentence to 
express an action like to the action of a different agent with 
which it is compared. Now in the sentence of St. Luke it is 
the prayer of Christ that confirms Simon, and it is Simon who 
confirms the Apostles. The two subjects prevent a construction 
of émuctpéyas in an adverbial sense, after the manner of the 
Hebrew idiom: the Hebrew verb is never employed where it 
can not be rendered zo ¢wrn, without injury to the sense. Hence 
it is evident by the laws of language that Luke did not employ 
a Hebraism in this place. 

By far the most probable opinion is that which makes the 
sense of émiotpéas to be a conversion in the moral order, a 
turning to God. No one will deny that this is a very usual 
meaning of the verb. The context also demands this sense. 
Even as Jesus spoke, Simon’s denial must have been in his mind. 
Satan was to submit Simon to a severe test, and in that 
temptation Simon was momentarily to fail, uot through lack of 
faith, but through lack of courage. In fear Simon would 
protest that he was no follower of Jesus. Perhaps also some 
failure of faith was to take place, in accordance with the 
prediction of Jesus that in that night they should all be caused 
to stumble. ‘This can only mean that in some degree their faith 
staggered when Jesus was arrested. But the faith of Simon was 
not extinguished ; it soon revived, and in accordance with the 
words of Jesus, after he turned back again to his abandoned 
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Master he confirmed his brethren. Had Jesus spoken of Simon’s 
confirmation of his brethren, with no mention of Simon’s fall, 
we should have been puzzled to reconcile Jesus’ prophecy with 
the subsequent course of events; but now there is a delicate 
proof of Jesus’ Divinity in this message to Simon, in the fact that 
Jesus clearly reveals that he has divine foreknowledge; and 
moreover, we are prepared for the failure of Simon and his 
conversion, before we look for the execution of his commission 
to be the source of strength to his brother Apostles. ‘This 
opinion is strong in extrinsic authority. It is supported by 
Theophylactus, Euthemius, Bede, Albertus Magnus, Cajetan, 
Jansenius, Salmeron, Lucas of Bruges, ALapide, Sylveira, 
Schegg, Schanz, Fillion, Weiss, Keil, and others. 

A more important question now presents itself to determine 
what bearing these words have on the prerogatives of the Roman 
Pontiff. Ifthe passage in Luke stood alone, if Simon Peter 
had not been designated by any other words for his great 
representative post, then we might consider these words as a 
mere personal message to Simon Peter, referring only to 
relations which he should hold to the other members of his band 
of disciples, who always acknowledged him as their chief, and 
who looked to him for advice and strength. But we must 
remember that these words are addressed to a man who had 
already been chosen as the rock on which Christ’s Church was 
to be built; they are addressed to a man to whom the keys of 
the kingdom of Heaven are delivered; they are given to a man 
who is a rock, not by virtue of his human character, but by 
virtue of the office which Christ entrusts to him. ‘That office 
gives Simon Peter not only a strength that the powers of hell 
can not move, but it gives him a perpetual life even to the end 
of time. Christ built his Church to last to the end of time; he 
declared that no power should destroy it even to the end of 
time ; now an everlasting house can not be built on a temporary 
foundation. /The foundation is that which gives strength to the 
edifice; Simon Peter is the created foundation of the Church ; 
there can be but one conclusion, that Simon Peter shall remain 
the foundation of the Church even to the end of time. He can 
do this only by being perpetuated in a unbroken line of 
successors. ‘The testimony of history confirms this fact, and it 
is the most remarkable fact of all history. 
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Wherefore Simon Peter appears in the New Testament in 
two characters. When Christ predicts that Simon will deny 
him; when Christ predicts that Simon will waver and then be 
converted ; when Christ predicts that Simon will be bound and 
led away to death, he contemplates Simon in his private 
character. But when Christ declares that he is the rock 
foundation of the Church; when Christ delivers to him the keys 
of the kingdom of Heaven; when Christ tells him that his faith 
shall not fail, and that his office shall be to confirm his brethren 
in the faith, Christ contemplates him in his representative 
character, wherein by an everlasting succession he remains to 
theend of time. That which was necessary in the first band of 
Apostles has been forever necessary. ‘The Church of Christ has 
been sifted by Satan since the day of its birth and ever shall be. 
It can not fail in faith. Christ’s spirit operates in it in various 
ways; but one chief way is by preserving in it the principle of 
doctrinal authority. That authority is centered in one supreme 
head on earth, with whom and _ subordinate to whom are 
associated lawfully commissioned legates. In the beginning 
Christ gave to the first Apostles a head in whom was vested 
the full power signified by the keys of the kingdom of Heaven. 
The other Apostles were bidden to look to that head for 
confirmation in the faith. ‘The possibility of failure in that 
head was precluded by power of Christ. To be head and 
supreme representative of a Church which was empowered to 
demand of every man absolute faith, that head could not teach 
error; wherefore Christ gives him the great prerogative of 
infallibility. ‘This prerogative of infallibility is attached to the 
Primacy of the Roman Pontiff. It is not a quality inherent in 
the person, but an assistance inseparable from the office. It is 
therefore not personal, but official. It is personal only so far as 
the Primacy is borne by a person. It is conferred directly by 
God on one man in virtue of the fact that he is lawfully elected 
to the office of Supreme Pontiff. 

In taking up the exegesis of this passage we are sustained 
by the Catholic’s aids to interpretation. We know already and 
believe with more firmness that we give to any truth based upon 
created evidence, that the Roman Pontiff is the successor of St. 
Peter, and that as the teacher of the faithful he is infallible. 
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Accepting this truth with secure faith, on the authority of an 
infallible Church which has defined it, we find it easy to see in 
the present words of Christ such sense. Certainly Christ 
contemplated giving firmness to the body of Apostles by 
strengthening their head. He transmits power to the body 
through the head. He did this because he had founded the 
Church as an organization. The whole body of Apostles was 
contemplated by Satan in his temptation, and certainly Christ 
wished the benefits of his prayer to be applied to all; but he 
prays especially for the head, that the faith fail not in the head, 
and that the head should strengthen the whole body. 

We see in the words of Christ that the especial attempt of 
Satan was to destroy the faith of the Apostles; for faith is the 
basis of all in the relations between God and man. Faith here 
means belief in Christ with all that belief implies. Right faith 

in Christ is not a mere confidence or trust in Christ; it is that 
act of the mind by which we accept Christ as the fulfilment of 
God’s covenant to man ; by which we accept Christ’s teachings, 
Christ’s Church,—in a word, by which we accept the whole 
substance of God’s law to us as perfected in the New Testament. 
Against this great principle of spiritual life Satan aimed his 
temptation. If faith failedin the Apostolic college, nothing would 
remain to transmit to the world the great message of Christ. 
But it could not fail: Christ safeguarded it in such a way that 
it should never fail. He did this by placing the prerogative of 
infallibility in his Church, and in accordance with his design in 
making Simon Peter and his successors the head of the Church, 
he invested them with the prerogative of infallibility “so that 
when in the discharge of the office of Pastor and Teacher of all 
Christians, by virtue of his Supreme Apostolic authority, the 
Roman Pontiff defines a doctrine regarding faith or morals to be 
held by the universal Church, he is by the divine assistance 
promised to him in Blessed Peter possessed of that infallibility 
with which the Divine Redeemer willed that his Church should 
be endowed for defining doctrine regarding faith and morals ; 
and therefore such definitions of the Roman Pontiff are 
irreformable of themselves, and not from the consent of the 
Church.”—Vatican Council, De Fide, IV. 
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In its introduction to this decree the Fathers of the Vatican 
Council declare that they are led to frame such a decree, 
“knowing most fully that this See of holy Peter remains ever 
free from all blemish of error, according to the divine promise 
of the Lord our Savior made to the Prince of the Apostles: I 
have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not, and when thou art 
converted, confirm thy brethren.” 

This passage is not made the classic text on which the 
decree rests, but the decree is said to be in agreement with its 
tenor, and this is most reasonable. That which Jesus did for 
the preservation of the faith of the first Apostles, he must have 
done for the Church which he built upon Simon its head. It 
is quite evident that Christ would do this in the same way 
during the ages, as he did in the beginning. In fact, we have 
proven that Christ considered Simon Peter, in his official 
capacity, not as a being that should pass away, but as a being 
that should remain precisely as the rock of the Church even to 
the end of time. Hence all commissions delivered to Simon 
Peter must pass to those successors by which the person of the 
head of the Church is made everlasting. The corporate body 
of the first Apostles were not only the first beginnings of the 
great Church of Christ; they were also the model of the future 
organization of the Church. Christ organized the first body 
under a head to whom he gave powers which would be 
ridiculous were they to cease with the death of Simon Peter ; 
certainly he must have thereby established the nature of that 
permanent organization which has always since existed and 
which has done exactly what Christ said it should do. 

Finally, if we reject the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff 
we must reject the infallibility of the Church also; for the 
Church in a lawful council, proceeding lawfully has defined the 
doctrine, and hence we must accept both or deny both. 

The doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope has stood the 
test of time. The history of the Roman See has been subjected 
to the most rigorous scrutiny, and it has never been found that 
the Roman Pontiff has ever erred in defining doctrine. During 
the great upheaval of the religious and social orders, men have 
always looked to Rome for guidance, and that rock has been 
unmoved amid all the shocks of time. It has always been the 
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tribunal of last resort in matters of faith; it has always been the 
centre and source of that unity of faith that has always 
characterized the Catholic Church. The spirit of the world 
hates Rome, and its prerogatives; but this was foretold by the 
Divine Founder of the Church. ‘he spirit of the world hated 
the Redeemer, and it shall ever hate his true followers. But the 
See of Peter shall not fail. Men will come and go upon the 
stage of this world; nations will rise and fall; but the See of 
Peter will remain unfailing and unchanged till the end of time. 

Simon Peter loved the Lord Jesus, and when Jesus spoke 
of going away, Simon Peter would follow him. Jesus declares 
to him that he can not follow him at that time, but that he 
should follow afterward. ‘This is the expression of the Lord’s 
will that Peter should remain and finish the work appointed 
unto him. He could not follow Jesus at that time for many 
reasons. As mortal man he could not follow Jesus, because 
Jesus was about to enter that land where mortal flesh and blood 
do not inhabit. Simon could not follow Jesus through death 
into that land, because there was a work for the head of the 
Apostles to do, and the decree of Heaven was that Simon Peter 
should do that work before he died. Moreover, Simon Peter 
had not yet the strength to face death with his Lord. He 
needed the power of the Holy Spirit, before he should be able 
to stand the ordeal of martyrdom. Hence he was to remain to 
work and to be perfected and prepared to follow his Master 
afterward. 

There is much consolation in the Lord’s declaration that 
Simon should follow him afterward. It is the promise of a 
reunion in Heaven. It contained the intimation of a death like 
to the death of the Lord himself, but the heart of Simon was 
strengthened for that death by the great hope of the reunion in 
Heaven which should be eternal life. This promise was made 
and repeated to all the Apostles, and it was their source of 
strength in that hour when they were made like to their Lord 
in suffering and in death. 

Simon Peter does not understand the proper sense of the 
going away of the Lord. Jesus was speaking of his going into 
his supernal kingdom; but Peter understands him to speak of 
some place of danger. Peter believes that Jesus makes his lack 
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of courage the reason why he can not follow him, and he 
declares with great force that he is ready to follow Jesus into 
prison and even unto death. Simon is not content to follow 
Jesus afterward; he does not wish to be for any time separated 
from him. And then Jesus tells Simon how weak Simon is. 
Not only would he not follow Jesus unto death, but even in the 
preliminary trial, Simon would deny that he ever knew Jesus. 
By fixing the time of Simon’s denial as that very night before 
the cock should crow, the terrible event is brought home to 
Simon with more forcible realization. With time a man’s 
ardor might cool, his allegiance grow cold; but in the case of 
Simon Peter, his desertion should follow close upon his 
profession of faith and allegiance. 

In all times and in all lands, the crowing of the cock has 
been the herald of the morning. This “bird of morning” is 
nature’s harbinger that the first light of the aurora is breaking 
upon the land. Hence the Lord’s words state in substance that 
before the dawn of another day Simon Peter shall deny his 
Lord. 

Simon Peter’s fall is aggravated by the fact that he shall 
thrice deny his Lord. Every denial was an additional proof of his 
desertion. He would have time to reflect, to consider the nature 
of his act: and yet at intervals he should thrice reject the Lord 
Jesus, even to the disclaiming of a passing knowledge of him. 

In Matthew and Mark the prophecy of Peter’s denial is 
placed in that discourse which Jesus held with his Apostles, 
after they went forth from the Supper-room, and were on their 
way to the Mount of Olives; whereas here St. Luke and St. 
John group it with the discourse at the supper-table. This 
may be explained in two ways: Either Jesus repeated this 
prophecy after leaving the supper-table; or in that freedom 
which divine inspiration leaves to the writers, they have 
differed in the grouping of events. They wrote from memory, 
and this inevitably leads to certain accidental divergencies in 
the words of the discourses, and in the order of events. The 
substantial truth is identical in all; but in the human element 
of the divine records the evidences exist of that free use of their 
faculties which all the writers enjoyed. 
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If the Lord spoke this prophecy but once, we should be 
inclined to accept its place as related by St. Luke and St. John. 
St. John is the most explicit and accurate of all in the things 
that are associated with the last hours of our Lord. Moreover, 
in both Luke and John, the prophecy of the denial is intimately 
woven into the discourse at the Last Supper; whereas in 
Matthew and Mark it holds its place loosely, as though it had 
existed in the writer’s memory together with other data, all 
closely associated with the Lord’s preparation for death; but in 
the narration of which, it was doctrinally non-essential that a 
critical chronological order should be maintained. 

We refrain from passing judgment on the relative 
probability of the two aforesaid opinions, but yet as we shall see 
further on, there are many indications in proof that Jesus 
repeated this prophecy on the way to Gethsemane. 

St. Mark adds an important detail: in his account Jesus 
declares that “before the cock crow ¢wzce, Simon shall deny 
him thrice.” We shall see later in examining the text of St. 
Mark that this was literally fulfilled. The precise declaration 
of the details of the event evinces the certitude of Christ’s 
knowledge of the future event. It also gives emphasis to the 
certainty of the event and its nearness. 

Later on we shall expound the moral significance of Peter’s 
denial. 
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26. And as they were eat- 
ing, Jesus took bread, and 
blessed, and broke it; and he 
gave to the disciples, and said: 
Take, eat; this is my body. 


27. And he took a cup, and 
gave thanks, and gave to them, 
saying: Drink ye all of it; 


28. For this is my blood of 
the covenant, which is shed 
for many unto remission of 
sins. 


29. ButIsay unto you: I 
will not drink henceforth of 
this fruit of the vine, until that 
day when I drink it new with 
you in my Father’s kingdom. 
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22. And as they were eat- 
ing, he took bread, and when 
he had blessed, he broke it, 
and gave to them, and said: 
Take ye; this is my body. 


23. And he took a cup, and 
when he had given thanks, he 
gave to them: and they all 
drank of it. 


24. And he said unto them: 
This is my blood of the 
covenant, which is shed for 
many. 


25. Verily I say unto you: 
I will no more drink of the 
fruit of the vine, until that day 
when I drink it new in the 
kingdom of God. 
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19. And he took bread, and 
when he had given thanks, he 
broke it, and gave to them, 
saying: This is my body 
which is given for you: this 
do in remembrance of me. 

20. And the cup in like 
manner after supper, saying: 
This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood, even that which 
is poured out for you. 

21. But behold, the hand 
of him that betrayeth me is 
with me on the table. 

22. For the Son of man in- 
deed goeth, as it hath been de- 
termined: but woe unto that 
man through whom he is be- 
trayed ! 
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23.2 vor, | aeceived of the 
Lord that which also I de- 
livered unto you, how that the 
Lord Jesus in the night in 
which he was betrayed took 
bread; 

24. And when he had given 
thanks, he broke it, and said: 
This is my body, which is for 
you: this do in remembrance 
of me. 

25. Inlike manner also the 
cup, after supper, saying: This 
cup is the new covenant in my 
blood: this do, as oft as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of 


me. 
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26. For as often as ye eat 
this bread, and drink the cup, 


which of them it was that 
should do this thing. 


ye proclaim the Lord’s death 
till he come. 


27. Wherefore whosoever 
shall eat the bread or drink the 
cup of the Lord unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the body and 
the blood of the Lord. 


28. But let a man prove 
himself, and so let him eat of 
the bread, and drink of the 
cup. 


29. For he that eateth and 
drinketh, eateth and drinketh 
judgment unto himself, if he 
discern not the body. 


In verse 26 of Matthew’s text evyapistjcas is found in A, 
T, A, H, et al.; it is also endorsed by Basil, Chrysostom, and 
Origen. Evdoyjoas has the authority of §&, B, C, D, G, L, Z, 
of both Latin versions, the Sahidic and Bohairic versions, the 
Peshito, Armenian, and Ethiopian versions. In the 28th verse 
xaivys is omitted before Sua@j«ns in &, B, L, Z, 33, 102, and by 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. It is present in A, C, D, I, 
A, II, et al. This reading is followed by both Latin versions, 
the Bohairic version, both Syriac versions, the Armenian and 
Ethiopian versions, and by many Fathers. 

In the 24th verse of Mark’s text nearly the same variant 
exists: «awis is omitted by the same authorities who omit it in 
Matthew, and it is found in A, P, X, IT, Aj II, et al., and in 
the aforesaid versions. 

The 22nd verse of Luke is introduced by 67 in &, B, D, L, 
the Sahidic and Bohairic versions, and the Revised Edition of 
Oxford; other authorities have «a/. 

In the text of St. Paul, in the 23rd verse év 77 vu«tl, # is 
the common reading of the Greek codices; D, F, and G, have 
év 7 vuxti which is followed by both Latin versions. In the 
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24th verse Adfere, dayere is omitted in B, &, ASC DH, FG: 
it is rejected by many Fathers, omitted in the SGdices of St. 
Amiato and of Fulda of the Vulgate, and in the Bohairic and 
Armenian versions, and in the Revised Edition of Oxford. No 
critic approves it. It is found in K, L, and P, in the 
Clementine Vulgate, and in the Syriac, Gothic, and Ethiopian 
versions. The reading is certainly interpolated from Matthew 
XXVI. 26. In the same verse no participle is expressed after 
tmép vuav in B,&, A,C. This is by far the most probable 
reading. Kdayevoy is added in E, F, G, K, L, P, and in many 
cursive MSS. This reading is followed by the old Italian 
version, the Syriac version, and the Gothic version; codex D 
has @purropevov. The Vulgate supports the reading dudduevor 
which has only the authority of Theodoret and the Bohairic 
version. In the 27th verse the presence of the pronoun 7odrov 
with aprov is unwarranted. It is only found in K, L, P, and 
certain cursive MSS. It adds nothing to its critical authority 
that it is in the Clementine Vulgate. That the two clauses 
of this verse should be disjunctive, éo@im 7 ivy is certain on the 
authority of B, &, A, C, D, E, F, G, and the versions. In verse 
29 the adverb ava&iws is omitted by B, A, &, C, the Sahidic 
and Ethiopian versions. In the same verse tod Kupéouv is 
omitted after To c@ua in B, &, A, C, in many of the best codices 
of the Vulgate, and in the Sahidic version. | 
In placing the text of St. Paul parallel with the texts of the 
Evangelists, we have departed somewhat from the general plan 
of our work. But a special reason demanded such departure. 
The truth of the Eucharist is a doctrine of the greatest 
importance, and it is valuable to present in the most forcible 
manner all the Scriptural authority available on the subject. 
Now the text of St. Paul affords us an authentic interpretation 
of the words of Jesus as they were applied to the practical life 
of the Church. We may consider his words then as the applied 
doctrine of the Lord Jesus. Paul was under the direct influence 
of the Holy Ghost, and received his doctrine directly from Jesus 
Christ, and Paul tells us clearly that the Eucharist is the real 
body and blood of Christ. In that direct communication made 
to Paul when he received his commission from Jesus the 
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Eucharist was one of the leading doctrines. No religion 
therefore which denies the Eucharist can claim to be the 
religion of Christ. 

The institution of the Holy Eucharist was the fulfilment 
by the Lord of that promise made in St. John, VI. 51, ‘“‘— and 
the bread which I will give is my flesh for the life of the world.” 

It seems quite probable that the institution of the Holy 
Eucharist took place toward the close of thesupper. Hence St. 
Matthew and St. Mark relate that Jesus blessed and broke the 
bread and gave to them ‘“‘ while they were eating”; whereas 
Luke relates that Jesus blessed and gave the cup “ after supper.” 
Now it is not credible that the consecration of the cup was 
disconnected in time from the consecration of the bread. All 
the writers narrate the giving of the cup as following 
immediately upon the distribution of the consecrated bread. 
Wherefore we conclude that at the end of the paschal supper, 
while they were yet at table, the Eucharist was instituted. 

Our first duty here is to prove that Christ there instituted 
the Blessed Eucharist, as it has ever been understood by the 
Catholic Church ; to prove that Christ changed the substance of 
the bread into his own body, and the substance of the wine into 
his blood; that Christ’s body and blood here exist in an 
ineffable mode of being, and present to the senses of men only 
the natural appearances of bread and wine. ‘They look like 
bread and wine ; they taste like bread and wine; they affect the 
senses of touch and smell like bread and wine, but they are the 
Body and Blood of Christ. We have also to prove that Christ 
gave power to the Apostles and to the Church to perform the 
same act which Christ wrought at the Last Supper, and that the 
Church is commanded to perpetuate the act, and can never 
allow it to drop out of her belief and practice. 

It isnot an easy doctrine for the natural man to accept. 
When it was first proposed to the people in the time of Christ, 
many of Christ’s disciple’s left him. In fact it was made the 
crucial test of the faith of the Apostles. When Raphael wished 
to represent an emblem of faith, he painted/an angel with the 
Host and Chalice in her hand. In the great apostasy of the 
sixteenth century, which was. primarily, a rebellion against the 
supernatural, the Eucharist was the object of especial attack. 
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The doctrines of the unity and trinity of God, of eternity, of the 
Incarnation are great mysteries, but they are often far removed 
from our thoughts. We ought to think much of them, but we 
do not. But the Holy Eucharist comes close to us. Every day 
the priest is called to renew that Last Supper. On the Sabbath 
day all the faithful must assemble and participate in a worship 
of which the Eucharist is the soul. At least once a year every 
adult Christian must receive that Body and Blood as food is . 
eaten, and drink is drunk. 

The Lord Jesus has wished to push this mystery right into 
every human life. We can not get away from it if we would. 
Early in life we are taught of the existence and nature of God, 
of the destiny of our souls, and the mysteries of redemption and 
divine grace. They are truths not naturally knowable; we 
accept them on the authority of divine faith. But still they 
remain in a certain way in that far off land of mystery. The 
Blessed Eucharist comes out of that far off land right into our 
humble lives. Right before us comes that Blessed Sacrament, 
and demands that we believe that what appears to the senses as 
bread and wine is transubstantiated into the Body and Blood of 
Christ. Everything in our religion crystallizes about the 
Eucharistic Lord. We enter a Church and the everlasting light 
burning in the sanctuary tells us that we are in the presence of 
the Lord. Cold, desolate and wuninviting is the Church from 
which through any necessity the Eucharist is taken away. The 
Sacrament of the Eucharist is the life of the Church. There in 
the churches of all lands Christ abiding in the Eucharistic form 
draws to him human souls in the bonds of divine love. Those 
whom Jesus knows and who know him find him there, and give 
to him the worship of faithful hearts. There between the 
tabernacle and those human souls there is a communication 
which the world knows not of. There hearts weary with 
struggling find strength and new courage to continue the battle. 
There souls sick with the deadly malady of sin look up to 
that source of mercy and love, and are converted unto 
righteousness. There souls on whom the world frowns, who 
have been denied the things that somewhat relieve this mortal 
career, find peace and hope and joy in the presence of him who 
died for love of mankind. But sweetest of all is that rapturous 
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communion that exists between the divine Lord and pure souls 
free from sin and filled with faith and love. This isa foretaste 
of Heaven itself. 

It is evident therefore why Jesus left us this sacrament of 
his love. ‘The purpose is to come near to us, to help us to 
realize his presence by the outward sensible sign of the Blessed 
Sacrament. The sign fixes the attention ; the sign enables us 
to perform certain acts of worship by which our faith in Jesus 
Christ is manifested and increased. 

The certitude of the doctrine of the real presence of Jesus 
Christ rests not alone on human interpretation of these words of 
sacred Scripture. In the analysis of the act of our faith we find 
that certain great clear manifestations from God lead up to the 
existence of a living organization that has power and authority 
to teach infallibly. The data on which the existence of this 
Church rests are so certain that taken with the illuminations 
which divine grace operates in our souls they produce the 
certitude of faith. When we rest our faith on the teaching of 
the Church, we do not turn from God to accept the teachings of 
men; we still receive our teachings from God through the 
medium which he established to teach all nations until the end 
of time. Now in treating the present theme of our faith we 
have a right to presuppose the existence of the infallible 
Church; hence we first turn to her to know her authentic 
interpretation of these words of Holy Scripture, and then we 
strive to elucidate the sense of the words according to the 
analogy of that faith that never changes. 

The Church makes known her teaching in various ways. 
Her daily prayers are a criterion of doctrine. The common 
belief of the faithful is the practical result of the Church’s 
infallible teaching, and can not be wrong. Finally, she makes 
known the truths of religion by clear and explicit decrees, 
compelling the faith of every man, under the pain of an 
anathema. Now by all these ways the Church has taught and 
ever will teach that the Eucharist contains the real body and 
blood, soul and Divinity of Jesus Christ. By the power of the 
words of this text, first spoken by Christ, and thenceforth 
pronounced by duly commissioned priests, the bread and the 
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wine are changed into the Body and the Blood of Christ, ‘The 
doctrine of the Catholic Church is thus expressed by the Council 
of Trent : 

‘‘In the first place, the holy Synod teaches, and openly and 
simply professes, that, in the august sacrament of the holy 
Eucharist, after the consecration of the bread and wine, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, true God and man, is truly, really, and 
substantially contained under the species of those sensible 
things. For neither are these things mutually repugnant,— 
that our Savior himself always sitteth at the right hand of the 
Father in Heaven, according to the natural mode of existing, 
and that, nevertheless, he be, in many other places, 
sacramentally present to us in his own substance, by a manner 
of existing, which, though we can scarcely express it in words, 
yet can we, by the understanding illuminated by faith, conceive, 
and we ought most firmly to believe, to be possible unto God: 
for thus all our forefathers, as many as were in the true Church 
of Christ, who have treated of this most holy Sacrament, have 
most openly professed, that our Redeemer instituted this so 
admirable a sacrament at the Last Supper, when, after the 
blessing of the bread and wine, he testified, in express and clear 
words, that he gave them his own very Body, and his own 
Blood ; words which,—recorded by the holy Evangelists, and 
afterwards repeated by Saint Paul, whereas they carry with them 
that proper and most manifest meaning in which they were 
understood by the Fathers,—it is indeed a crime the most 
unworthy that they should be wrested, by certain contentious 
and wicked men, to fictitious and imaginary tropes, whereby the 
verity of the flesh and blood of Christ is denied, contrary to the 
universal sense of the Church, which, as ¢he prllar and ground 
of truth, has detested, as satanical, these inventions devised by 
impious men; she recognizing, with a mind ever grateful and 
unforgetting, this most excellent benefit of Christ.”—Council of 
Trent, Sess. XIII. Cap. I. 

Again the Council declares : 

“The most holy Eucharist has indeed this in common with 
the rest of the sacraments, that it is a symbol of a sacred thing, 
and is a visible form of an invisible grace; but there is found in 
the Eucharist this excellent and peculiar thing, that the other 
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sacraments have then first the power of sanctifying when one 
uses them, whereas in the Eucharist, before being used, there is 
the Author himself of sanctity. For the Apostles had not as yet 
received the Eucharist from the hand of the Lord, when 
nevertheless himself affirmed with truth that to be his own 
body which he presented (to them). And this faith has ever 
been in the Church of God, that, immediately after the 
consecration, the veritable Body of our Lord, and his veritable 
Blood, together with his soul and divinity, are under the species 
of bread and wine; but the Body indeed under the species of 
bread, and the Blood under the species of wine, by the force of 
the words; but the body itself under the species of wine, and 
the blood under the species of bread, and the soul under both, 
by the force of that natural connection and concomitancy 
whereby the parts of Christ our Lord, who hath now risen from 
the dead, to die no more, ate united together; and the Divinity, 
furthermore, on account of the admirable hypostatical union 
thereof with his body and soul. Wherefote it is most true, 
that as much is contained under either species as under both ; 
for Christ whole and entire is under the species of bread, and 
under any part whatsoever of that species; likewise the whole 
(Christ) is under the species of wine, and under the parts 
thereof.—Ibid. Cap. III. 

The holy Synod has confirmed this teaching by many 
canons, the first of which is as follows: 

“Tf any one denieth, that, in the sacrament of the most holy 
Eucharist, are contained truly, really, and substantially the 
body and blood together with the soul and Divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and consequently the whole Christ; but saith that 
he is only therein as in a sign, or in figure, or virtue; let him 
be anathema.”’ 

The Council of Trent did not formulate a new doctrine on 
the Eucharist; it simply gave a precise authentic declaration of 
that faith which had always been in the Catholic Church. 

If all the testimonies of the Fathers attesting the real 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist were to be reproduced, 
volumes must needs be written to contain them. We shall 
therefore content ourselves with a few clear testimonies of some 
of the great witnesses of the faith. 
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And first we must remark that in the earliest age of the 
Church the Eucharist was a part, in fact the principal theme of 
the “doctrina arcana” which was guarded by a reverential 
silence. Hence we can not expect to find a clear bold 
treatment of the theme in the earliest Fathers. St. Justin in 
his first Apology, 66, writes as follows: 

‘“‘And this food is called by us the Eucharist, of which no one 
is allowed to partake but he who believes the truth of our 
doctrines; and who has been: washed in the laver for the 
forgiveness of sins, and to regeneration; and who so lives, as 
Christ has directed. For we do not receive them as ordinary 
food, or ordinary drink; but as by the Word of God, Jesus Christ 
our Savior was made flesh, and had both flesh and blood for our 
salvation; so also the food which was blessed by the prayer of 
the Word which proceeded from him, and ‘from whom our flesh 
and blood, by assimilation, receive nourishment, is, weare taught, 
both the flesh and blood of that Jesus who was made flesh. For 
the Apostles, in the records which they made, and which are 
called Gospels, have declared, that Jesus commanded them to 
do as follows: He took bread, and gave thanks, and said: This 
do in remembrance of me: This is my body. And in like 
manner he took the cup, and blessed it, and said: This is my 
blood: and gave it to them alone.” 

Irenzeus in arguing against the heretics supposes that with 
all Christendom of his day they admit the real presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist. Thus hestates in his Fourth Book against 
Heresies, Chap. XVIII. : 

“But how can they be consistent with themselves [when 
they say] that the bread over which thanks have been given is 
the body of their Lord, and the cup his blood, if they do not 
call himself the Son of the Creator of the world, that is, his 
Word, through whom the wood fructifies, and the fountains 
gush forth, and the earth gives ‘first the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear.’ 

“Then, again, how can they say that the flesh, which is 
nourished with the body of the Lord and with his blood, goes 
to corruption, and does not partake of life? Let them, therefore, 
either alter their opinion, or cease from offering the things just 
mentioned. But our opinion is in accordance with the 
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Eucharist, and the Eucharist in turn establishes our opinion. 
For we offer to him his own, announcing consistently the 
fellowship and union of the flesh and Spirit. For as the bread, 
which is produced from the earth, when it receives the 
invocation of God, is no longer common bread, but the 
Eucharist, consisting of two realities, earthly and heavenly; so 
also our bodies, when they receive the Eucharist, are no longer 
corruptible, having the hope of the resurrection to eternity.” 

Again he affirms the same doctrine in the Fifth Book, 
Chapel: 

‘But vain in every respect are they who despise the entire 
dispensation of God, and disallow the salvation of the flesh, and 
treat with contempt its regeneration, maintaining that it is not 
capable of incorruption. But if this indeed do not attain 
salvation, then neither did the Lord redeem us with his blood, 
nor is the cup of the Eucharist the communion of his blood, 
nor the bread we break the communion of his body. For blood 
can only come from veins and flesh, and whatsoever else makes 
up the substance of man, such as the Word of God was actually 
made. By his own blood he redeemed us, as also his Apostle 
declares: ‘In whom we have redemption through his blood, even 
the remission of sins.’ And as we are his members, we are also 
nourished by means of the creation (and he himself grants the 
creation to us, for he causes his sun to rise, and sends rain 
when he wills). He has acknowledged the cup (which is a part 
of the creation) ashis own blood, from which he bedews our 
blood; and the bread (also a part of the creation) he has 
established as his own body, from which he gives increase to 
our bodies. 

“When, therefore, the mingled cup and the manufactured 
bread receives the Word of God, and the Eucharist of the blood 
and the body of Christ is made, from which things the substance 
of our flesh is increased and supported, how can they affirm that 
the flesh is incapable of receiving the gift of God, which is life 
eternal, which [flesh] is nourished from the body and _ blood of 
the Lord, and is a member of him? —-even as the blessed Paul 
declares in his Epistle to the Ephesians, that ‘we are members 
of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones.’ He does not speak 
these words of some spiritual and invisible man, for a spirit has 
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not bones nor flesh; but [he refers to] that dispensation [by 
which the Lord became] an actual man, consisting of flesh, and 
nerves, and bones,—that [flesh] which is nourished by the cup 
which is his blood, and receives increase from the bread which 
is his body. And just as acutting from the vine planted in the 
ground fructifies in its season, or as a corn of wheat falling into 
the earth and becoming decomposed, rises with manifold increase 
by the Spirit of God, who contains all things; and then, through 
the wisdom of God that wheat serves for the use of men, and 
having received the Word of God, becomes the Eucharist, which 
is the body and blood of Christ; so also our bodies, being 
nourished by the Eucharist, and deposited in the earth, and 
suffering decomposition there, shall rise at their appointed time, 
the Word of God granting them resurrection to the glory of God.” 

S. Cyprian in his Fifty-fifth Epistle exhorts the Christians 
as follows: 

“Tet us also arm the right hand with the sword of the 
Spirit, that it may bravely reject the deadly sacrifices; that, 
mindful of the Eucharist, the hand which has received the 
Lord’s body may embrace the Lord himself, hereafter to receive 
from the Lord the reward of heavenly crowns.” 

In his Thirteenth Homily on Exodus Origen writes thus: 
“T wish to admonish you by examples from yourreligion. You 
who are accustomed to be present at the divine Mysteries know, 
when you receive the Lord’s Body, what caution and veneration 
you exercise, lest the least particle should fall, lest anything of 
the consecrated offering should be lost. You believe yourselves 
guilty, and rightly do you thus believe, ifany part of the Mystery 
should fall by negligence. Now if you use such caution, and 
rightly so, about the Lord’s Body, how do you think it a less 
crime to neglect the Lord’s word than his Body?” These 
words are incompatible with a belief that the Eucharist were a 
mere symbol. 

Again he says in his Second Homily on the Thirty-eight 
(Vulg. XXXVII.) Psalm: “When the soul is sick and 
oppressed by the languor of sin... . thou dost not fear to 
approach the Eucharist, and partake of the Body of the Lord ! 
Dost thou not remember that which is written: ‘For this 
cause many are weak and sickly among you, and many sleep’? 
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Why many weak? Because they did not judge themselves, nor 
examine themselves, nor understand what it is to receive the 
Communion in the Church, or what it is to approach such great 
and excellent sacraments.” 

Cyril of Jerusalem in his Twenty-second Lecture, 1—3, has 
as follows : 

“This teaching of the Blessed Paul is alone sufficient to 
give you a full assurance concerning those Divine Mysteries, 
which when ye are vouchsafed, ye are of the same body and 
blood with Christ. For he has just distinctly said: That our 
Lord Jesus Christ the same night in which he was betrayed, 
took bread, and when he had given thanks, he broke it, and 
said: Take, eat, this is my Body: and having taken the cup 
and given thanks, he said: Take, drink, this is my Blood. 
Since then he himself has declared and said of the Bread: This 
is my Body, who shall dare to doubt any longer? And since he 
has affirmed and said: This is my Blood; who shall ever 
hesitate, saying, that it is not his Blood? 

‘He once turned water into wine, in Cana of Galilee, at his 
own will, and is itincredible that he should have turned wine 
into blood? That wonderful work he miraculously wrought, 
when called to an earthly marriage; and shall he not much 
rather be acknowledged to have bestowed the fruition of his 
Body and Blood on the children of the bride-chamber ? 

“Therefore with fullest assurance let us partake as of the 
Body and Blood of Christ: for under the appearance of Bread 
is given to thee his Body, and under the appearance of Wine 
his Blood ; that thou by partaking of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, mightest be made of the same body and the same blood 
with him. For thus we come to bear Christ in us, because his 
Body and Blood are diffused through our members; thus it is 
that, according to the blessed Peter, we become partakers of the 
divine nature. 


“Christ on a certain occasion discoursing with the Jews 
said: Except ye eat my flesh and drink my blood, ye have no 
life in you. They not receiving his saying spiritually were 
offended, and went backward, supposing that he was inviting 
them to eat flesh. 
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‘““Even under the Old Testament there was shew-bread ; 
but this as it belonged to the Old Testament, came to an end; 
but in the New Testament there is the Bread of Heaven, and 
the Cup of Salvation, sanctifying soul and body; for as the 
Bread has respect to our body, so is the Word appropriate to 
our soul. 

“Contemplate therefore the Bread and Wine not as bare 
elements, for they are, according to the Lord’s declaration, the 
Body and Blood of Christ; for though sense suggests this to 
thee, let faith establish thee. Judge not the matter from taste, 
but from faith be fully assured without misgiving, that thou 
hast been vouchsafed the Body and Blood of Christ. 

“These things having learnt, and being fully persuaded 
that what seems bread is not bread, though bread by taste, but 
the Body of Christ; and that what seems wine is not wine, 
though the taste will have it so, but the Blood of Christ; and 
that of this David sung of old, saying: ‘And bread which 
strengtheneth man’s heart, and oil to make his face to shine’; 
do thou strengthen thy heart, partaking thereof as spiritual, and 
make the face of thy soul toshine. And so having thy soul 
unveiled by a pure conscience, mayest thou behold as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, and proceed from glory to glory, in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 

St. Basil declares thus: ‘‘For we eat his flesh, and we 
drink his blood, thus through his Incarnation and bodily life 
becoming partakers of the Word and his wisdom.”—Epist. VIII 4. 
And again Basil writes: ‘It is good and useful to communicate 
every day, and become a partaker of the sacred Body and Blood 
of Christ; for he says: ‘Who eateth my body, and drinketh 
my blood hath eternal life.’””—Epist. XCIIL. 

In all the early liturgies there is the clearest evidence that 
all Christians believed in the Real Presence. 

St. Chrysostom is a strong witness for the Real Presence. 
In his Second Homily he declares thus: ‘What then if I show 
you that all among us, who are initiated, have received 
something far greater than Eliah did? For Eliah left a mantle 
to his disciple, but the Son of God ascending, left to us his own 
flesh. Eliah indeed, casting off his mantle, went up; but Christ 
left it behind for our sakes; and yet ascended retaining it! Let 
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us not then be cast down. Let us not lament, nor fear the 
difficulty of the times, for he who did not refuse to pour out 
his blood for all, and who gives us to partake of his flesh and of 
his blood again, what will he refuse to do for our safety?” 

Again in his Fiftieth Homily he says: “For he that hath 
given the greater, that is, hath set himself before thee, much 
more will he not think scorn to distribute unto thee of his Body. 
Let us hear therefore, both priests and subjects, what we have 
had vouchsafed to us; let us hear and tremble. Of his own 
holy flesh he hath granted us our fill; he hath set before us 
himself sacrificed. What excuse shall we have then, when 
feeding on such food, we commit such sins? when eating a 
Lamb, we become wolves? when feeding on a Sheep, we despoil 
by violence like the lions? ..... That Table at that time was 
not of silver, nor that Cup of gold, out of which Christ gave his 
disciples his own blood; but precious was every thing there, 
and awful, for that they were full of the Spirit.” 

In the Forty-sixth Homily on John, St. Chrysostom has 
this grand testimony: ‘How can this man give us his flesh to 
eat? If thou seekest to know the ‘how’, why askedst not thou 
this in the matter of the loaves, how he multiplied five to so great 
a number? Because they then only thought of being satisfied, 
not of seeing a miracle. ‘ But,’ saith some one, ‘their experience 
then taught them.’ Then by reason of that experience these 
words ought to have been readily received. For to this end he 
wrought beforehand that strange miracle, that taught by it they 
might no longer disbelieve what should be said by him 
afterwards. 

“Those men then at that time reaped no fruit from what 
was said, but we have enjoyed the benefit in the very realities. 
Wherefore it is necessary to understand the marvel of the 
Mysteries, what it is, why it was given, and what is the profit 
of the action. We become one Body, and members of his Flesh 
and of his bones. Let the initiated follow what I say. In 
order then that we may become this not by love only, but in 
very deed, let us be blended into that Flesh. ‘This is effected 
by the Food which he hath freely given us, desiring to show 
the love which he hath for us. On this account he hath mixed 
up himself with us; he hath kneaded up his Body with ours 
that we might be a certain One Thing, like a body joined to a 
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head. For this belongs to them who love strongly ; this, for 
instance, Job implied, speaking of his servants, by whom he was 
beloved so exceedingly, that they desired to cleave unto his 
flesh. For they said, to show the strong love which they felt: 
Who would give us to be satisfied with his flesh? Wherefore 
this also Christ hath done, to lead us to a closer friendship, and 
to show his love for us; he hath given to those who desire 
him not only to see him, but even to touch, and to eat him, and 
to fix their teeth in his Flesh, and to embrace him, and to satisfy 
all their love. Let us then return from that table like lions 
breathing fire, having become terrible to the devil; thinking on 
our Head, and on the love which he hath shown for us. Parents 
often entrust their offspring to others to feed; ‘but I,’ saith he, 
‘do not so;I feed you with my own flesh, desiring that you 
all be nobly born, and holding forth to you good hopes for the 
future. For he who giveth out himself to you here, much 
more will hedo so hereafter. ‘I have willed to become your 
Brother; for your sake I shared in flesh and blood, and in turn I 
give out to you the Flesh and the Blood by which I became 
your kinsman.’ This blood causeth the image of our King to 
be fresh within us, produceth beauty unspeakable, permitteth 
not the nobleness of our souls to waste away, watering it 
continually, and nourishing it. The blood derived from our 
food becomes not at once blood, but something else; while this 
doth not so, but straightway watereth our souls, and worketh in 
them some mighty power. This Blood, if rightly taken, driveth 
away devils, and keepeth them afar off from us, while it calleth 
to us Angels and the Lord of Angels. For wherever they see 
the Lord’s Blood, devils flee, and Angels run together. This 
Blood poured forth washed clean all the world; many wise 
sayings did the blessed Paul utter concerning it in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. This Blood cleansed the secret place, and the 
Holy of Holies. And if the type of it had such great power in 
the temple of the Hebrews, and in the midst of Egypt, when 
smeared on the door-posts, much more the reality. This blood 
sanctified the golden altar; without it the high priest dared not 
enter into the secret place. This blood consecrated priests, this 
in types cleansed sins. But if it had such power in the types, 
if death so shuddered at the shadow, tell me how would it not 
have dreaded the very reality? This Blood is the salvation of 
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our souls; by this the soul is washed, by this it is beautified, by 
this it is inflamed; this causeth our understanding to be more 
bright than fire, and our soul more beaming than gold; this 
Blood was poured forth, and made Heaven accessible. 

“ Awful in truth are the Mysteries of the Church, awful in 
truth is the Altar. A fountain went up out of Paradise sending 
forth material rivers ; but from this table springeth up a fountain 
which sendeth forth rivers spiritual. By the side of this 
fountain are planted not fruitless willows, but trees reaching 
even to heaven, bearing fruit ever timely and undecaying. If 
any be scorched with heat, let him come to the side of this 
fountain and cool his burning. For it quencheth drought, and 
comforteth all things that are burnt up, not by the sun, but by 
the fiery darts. For it hath its beginnings from above, and its 
source is there, whence also its water floweth. Many are the 
streams of that fountain which the.Comforter sendeth forth, and 
the Son of the Mediator, not holding mattock to clear the way, 
but opening our minds. This fountain is a fountain of light, 
spouting forth rays of truth. By it stand the Powers on high 
looking upon the beauty of its streams, because they more 
clearly perceive the power of the Things set forth, and the 
flashings unapproachable. For as when gold is being molten if 
one should (were it possible) dip in it his hand or his tongue, 
he would immediately render them golden; thus, but in much 
greater degree doth what here is set forth work upon the soul. 
Fiercer than fire the river boileth up, yet burneth not, but only 
baptizeth that on which it layeth hold. This Blood was ever 
typified of old in the altars and sacrifices of righteous men. This 
is the price of the world. By this Christ purchased to himself 
the Church; by this he hath adorned her all. For as a man 
buying servants giveth gold for them, and again when he 
desireth to deck them out doth this also with gold; so Christ 
purchased us with his Blood, and adorned us with his Blood. 
They who share this Blood stand with Angels and Archangels 
and the Powers that are above, clothed in Christ’s own kingly 
robe, and having the armor of the Spirit. Nay, I have not as 
yet said any great thing: they are clothed with the King himself, 

‘““Now as this is a great and wonderful thing, so if thou 
approach it with pureness, thou approachest for salvation ; but 
if with an evil conscience, for punishment and vengeance. Bor’, 
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he saith, ‘he that eateth and drinketh unworthily of the Lord, 
eateth and drinketh damnation to himself’; since if they who 
defile the kingly purple are punished equally with those who 
rend it, itis not unreasonable that they who receive the Body 
with unclean thoughts should suffer the same punishment as 
those who rent it with the nails.” 

Gregory of Nyssa has this marvelous testimony: ‘“ What 
therefore is this? Nought else than that the Body which has 
been shown to be stronger than death, becomes the principle of 
our life. Asa little leaven, according to the Apostle, I. Cor. V. 
6, makes like to itself the whole paste, thus the Body (of Jesus) 
subjected to death by God, when it comes into our body, it 
transforms our body and renders it like itself. For as that 
which is deadly, if mixed with its antidote, the mixture becomes 
innocuous, thus the immortal Body (of Christ) when it is within 
him who receives it, changes all into its own nature. But it is 
impossible that a thing should come otherwise into a human 
body except by eating and drinking. It is necessary therefore 
that the spirit should receive the quickening power in the 
manner that nature is capable of. 

“Therefore, since only that body which receives God shall 
receive this grace (of immortality), and it has been shown that 
our body can not be endowed with immortality, unless by 
communion with the immortal Body (of Christ) it shall have 
been made partaker of incorruption ; it behooves us to consider 
how it can be that the one Body (of Christ) that is continually 
distributed to so many thousands of the faithful throughout the 
whole earth, remains whole in every part, and whole in itself. 
That faith therefore, proceeding by logical reasoning should 
have no doubt of the sense here expressed, it is necessary that 
our discourse should dwell a little on the natural consideration 
of a body.” Gregory then extends his discourse in philosophical 
reasoning, and then concludes: ‘Rightly therefore do I believe 
that the bread being blessed is changed into the Body of the 
Word of God. For the bread was in posse that Body. And it 
was sanctified by the indwelling of the Word which dwelt in 
that Body as in a tabernacle. Therefore as in that Body bread 
(food eaten by our Lord) is changed into divine power, the same 
is done now by thesame cause. For in that case the grace of 
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the Word made holy the Body whose substance was (alimented) 
by bread, and therefore in a certain way the Body was bread. 
And here in like manner the bread, as the Apostle says, I. Tim. 
IV. 5, is sanctified by the Word of God and prayer; not in the 
sense that by the way of food it becomes the Body of the Word; 
but that instantly by the Word it is changed into his Body, as 
it is said by the Word: ‘This is my body.’’’—Orat. Cat. 37. 
Gregory’s conclusion is better than his reasoning. His 
philosophy does not in any great degree make clearer the 
mystery, but it is a clear evidence that he believed in the real 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist. That truth he received 
from the Church: the reasoning is his own. 

Of the Latin Fathers we shall cite only Hilary, Augustine 
and Ambrose as representatives of the whole Latin School. In 
his treatise on “‘ The Trinity,” VIII. 13—14, St. Hilary argues 
thus: ‘If the Word is truly made flesh, and if we truly receive 
the Word as flesh in the Lord’s Supper ; how shall one say that 
the Lord does not really remain in us, who inseparably assumed 
to himself our human nature, and united the nature of his flesh 
to the nature of his Divinity to be given to us in the Sacrament 
of the. Communion of his Flesh? ‘Thus weareall one; because 
the Father is in Christ, and Christisin us...... If therefore 
Christ truly assumed the flesh of our body, and that man who 
was born of Mary is really Christ, and if we really in the 
Mystery receive the flesh of his body, (and by this we will 
become one, because the Father is in him, and he is in us) how 
is it asserted that there is only a moral unity, since the 
Sacrament by its very nature is a Sacrament of perfect unity? 
ives For he, the Lord Jesus, says: ‘My flesh truly is food, 
and my blood truly is drink. He who eats my flesh, and drinks 
my blood remains in me, and I in him.’—John VI. 56—57. 
Of the real presence of his flesh and blood there is left no room 
to doubt. Therefore by the words of the Lord and by our faith 
(the Eucharist) is truly the flesh and blood. And these being 
received and consumed, cause us to be in Christ, and Christ in 
us. Is not this the truth? Verily it would not be true 
according to those who deny that Jesus Christ is true God. 
Therefore Christ is in us by his flesh, and we are in him, and 
with him we are in God.” 
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In his sermon on the Thirty-fourth (Vulg. XX XIIL) Psalm, 
10, Augustine typically interprets that event in David's life, 
when, according to I. Sam. XXI. 13, “he changed his behavior, 
and feigned himself mad in their hands.” Augustine translates 
the clause, “he feigned himself mad in their hands,” “he was 
carried tn his own hands’, and thus discourses of it: ‘And 
was carried in his own hands’: how indeed this could be done 
in case of a man, who, Brethren, can understand? For who is 
carried in ‘his own hands’? In the hands of others can a man 
be carried ; in his own hands is no man carried. How this may 
be understood of David according to the letter, we find not ; 
but in Christ we find. For Christ was carried in his own hands, 
when commending his own Body, he said: ‘This is my Body.’ 
For that Body he carried in his own hands.” 

Many cite, in support of the Eucharist, testimonies taken 
from the treatise De Sacramentis, generally ascribed to 
Ambrose. The Roman Breviary makes large use of this treatise 
as a work of Ambrose. No one can impeach the truth of the 
doctrine taught in the treatise, but many able critics deny that 
Ambrose is the author of the work. Migne believes that the 
author was a bishop of a see outside of Rome, and that he wrote 
before the seventh century. While Migne admits that the work 
may be of Ambrose, he points out some intrinsic evidence that 
renders the authorship doubtful. Cardinal Bona doubted of the 
book ; Fessler denies that it is of Ambrose; Bardenhewer very 
positively declares that it is not of Ambrose, but a work of the 
fifth or sixth century in imitation of the treatise De Mysterzs 
of Ambrose; Morin ascribes the book to Nicetas of Romatiana. 

Though the work might still be cited as a testimony of the 
belief of the Church in the fifth and sixth centuries, we prefer 
to cite the certain work of Ambrose, De JMystertzs, which 
contains essentially the same doctrine as the books De 
Sacramentts. 

In the work De Mysteriis, VII. 47—IX. 54, Ambrose 
teaches as follows: ‘Truly it was wonderful that God rained 
manna to the Jews, and that they were daily fed with food from 
heaven..... But yet they who ate that food all died in the 
desert ; but the food which you receive, that living bread which 
descends from Heaven, gives the substance of eternal life; and 
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whoever eats this, shall not die forever : it is the body of Christ. 
Consider now which is greater, the bread of angels (the manna) 
or the flesh of Christ, which flesh is the body of life. 

The manna is from heaven; the body of Christ is above 
the heavens. ‘The manna is from heaven; the flesh of Christ is 
of the Lord of Heaven. ‘The manna was liable to corruption, if 
kept until the following day; the flesh of Christ is free from all 
corruption, and whosoever piously eats it cannot suffer 
corruption. Unto the Jews water flowed from the rock; unto 
thee blood flows from Christ. ‘That water satiated them for a 
time; but the blood of Christ gives life to thee for ever. The 
Jew drank, and thirsted; thou, if thou drinkest, can not thirst. 
The Jew had the shadow; thou hast the substance...... 
Perhaps thou sayest: ‘I see another thing: how dost thou 
affirm that I shall receive the body of Christ?’ It remains 
therefore for us to prove this. What examples shall we use? 
Let us prove that the Eucharist is not what nature formed, but 
what the benediction consecrated; that the benediction has a 
greater force than nature, because by the benediction nature 
itself is changed.”’ Ambrose here adduces in examples the rod 
of Moses, the plagues of Egypt, the passage of the Red Sea, the 
water flowing from the rock in the desert, the passage of the 
Jordan, the bitter waters made sweet, the recovery of the axehead 
from the water by Elisha, and then he continues: ‘ We see 
therefore that grace is stronger than nature; and we have yet 
only spoken of the power of a prophetical benediction. And if 
a mere human, benediction was able to change nature, what 
shall we say of the divine consecration, where the very words of 
the Lord our Savior operate? For that Sacrament which you 
receive is made by the words of Christ. If the words of Eliah 
were of such power that they brought down fire from heaven, 
shall not Christ’s words be able to change the elements? Of 
the works of the whole world thou hast read: ‘he spoke, and 
they were made: he commanded, and they were created.’ 
Therefore the word of Christ, which out of nothing could make 
that which was not, can it not change things that are into that 
which they were not? It is not a less effect to create new 
things than to change existing things. But why do we employ 
arguments? Let us use examples taken from that very Body of 
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Christ, and by the example of the Incarnation let us build up 
the truth of this mystery. Was it by the law of nature that the 
Lord Jesus was born of Mary? If thou seekest the law of 
nature, a man is born of the union of man and woman. It is 
evident therefore that it was outside the law of nature that the 
Virgin gave birth. And this body which we cause to be in the 
Eucharist is of the Virgin: why dost thou seek the law of 
nature in Christ’s body, when outside of the laws of nature the 
Lord Jesus was born of the Virgin? It is the true flesh of 
Christ which was crucified, and which was buried; therefore it 
is truly the Sacrament of that flesh. The Lord himself 
proclaims: ‘This is my body’. Before the benediction of the 
heavenly words it is called another species ; after the consecration 
it is the Body. Christ declares it to be his Blood. Before the 
consecration it is called another substance; but after the 
consecration it is his Blood. And thou sayest: ‘Amen,’ that 
is: ‘It is true’. What the mouth utters, let the interior mind 
confess: what the tongue utters, let the heart feel.” 

In studying the testimonies of the Fathers we must have in 
mind the following principles: 1. Under the appearance of 
bread and wine the body and blood of Christ are in the 
Eucharist in a mysterious mode of being impervious to the 
senses. 2. The body and the blood of Christ employ symbols 
of bread and wine. 3. The symbols are signs of the body and 
blood there present. 4. The body and the blood of Christ are 
often denominated by the name of the symbols, by a figure of 
metonymy, as we speak of Christ’s body being broken, whereas, 
in the words of St. Thomas, there is no breaking of the thing 
contained, but only of the sign. 5. The body and blood of 
Christ as sacramentally existing under the appearances of bread 
and wine are a sign representing and commemorating the same 
body immolated on the cross, and the same blood shed on the . 
cross. 6. The eating of the body of the Lord which takes place 
in the Eucharist differs in mode from the ordinary material 
eating of flesh: the substance of the body of Christ is not cut 
and ground by the teeth. We receive into our mouth and into 
our stomach the body of Christ, existing in a sacramental mode 
of being; and the material action of eating cuts and masticates 
the symbol under which the substance exists. 6. The body of 
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Christ may be considered in three different states of being. 
First, there is the mortal visible body, in which state it was 
crucified for us. Secondly, there is the immortal, spiritual and 
visible body of Christ as it exists forever in Heaven. Thirdly, 
there is the immortal, spiritual, and invisible body of Christ in 
the Eucharist. It is the same body, but existing in three 
different states of being. Now it is difficult to describe the 
sacramental mode of being of Christ in human words. When 
the Jews turned away from Christ, because he asked them to 
eat his flesh, itis clear that they grossly misunderstood his words, 
as though a man should eat human flesh as the flesh of animals 
is eaten for food. To correct this impression Christ said to 
them: ‘The words that I speak unto you are spirit and life.” 

Hence we must not understand the eating of the Eucharist 
as the common eating of flesh. Neither are we to understand it of 
the eating of ameresymbol. It is eating the spiritual, immortal, 
invisible body of Christ, under the appearance of a symbol. 

Ambrose has spoken so clearly here that it would be absurd 
to deny that he taught the real presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist. It is clear from the tenor of his words that he is 
conscious that he is inculcating no new doctrine, but endeavoring 
to intensify the realization of what all Christians held. He 
speaks of it as a mighty mystery ; he appeals to the power that 
created the world, and that worked the miracles of the Old 
Testament, and that wrought the Incarnation, to show that the 
mystery of the Eucharist is possible. Surely this were absurd, 
if Ambrose considered the bread and wine as mere symbols. 

When the Lord promised the Eucharist, and when he 
instituted it, he signified that he is to work some wonderful 
thing ; Paul speaks of it as a great mystery; all the Fathers 
speak of it in the same sense. Now if the bread and wine are 
mere symbols, there is no mystery. 

The principles that we have given above explain the 
following statement of St. Cyrian, Epist. LXIII. 4: “Whois 
more a priest of the Most High God than our Lord Jesus Christ ? 
who offered a sacrifice to God the Father, and he offered the 
same which Melchisedech offered, bread and wine, that is his 
body and his blood.” ‘The meaning is clearly that Christ offered 
his body and his blood under the appearances of bread and wine. 
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There is a perfect consensus of the witnesses of faith in all 
ages that the Eucharist is the real substantial body and blood of 
Christ. This witness is not broken by certain places where 
some Fathers indulge in mystic meanings of the Lord’s words. 
That excessive mysticism which appears in many of their 
homilies led them at times to seek mystic meanings in the 
words of the institution of the Blessed Sacrament. But this 
mystic sense always supposes the literal sense, and is founded 
thereon. Thus at times they accept the Eucharist as a type of 
the body of the faithful in the Church, which on the authority 
of Paul is called the body of Christ. But this figurative 
application never conflicts with the literal sense. 

Again the Fathers experience the inadequacy of human 
speech in endeavoring to distinguish the sacramental mode of 
eating Christ’s body from the crude eating of mortal flesh. 
Thus St. Augustine in his commentary on Psalm XCIX. (Vulg. 
XCVIIL): 

“And when thou worshipest him, see that thou do not in 
thy thought remain in the flesh, and be not quickened by the 
Spirit; ‘for’, he saith, ‘it is the Spirit that quickeneth: the flesh 
profiteth nothing’. But when our Lord praised it, he was 
speaking of his own flesh, and he had said: ‘Excepta man eat my 
flesh, he shall have no lifein him.’ Some disciples of his, about 
seventy, were offended, and said. ‘This is a hard saying, who 
can hear it?’ And they went back, and walked no more with 
him. Itseemed unto them hard that hesaid: ‘Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, ye have no life in you.’ They received 
it foolishly, they thought of it carnally, and imagined that the 
Lord would cut off parts from his body, and give unto them, 
and they said: ‘This isa hard saying.’ It was they who were 
hard, not the saying; for unless they had been hard, and not 
meek, they would have said unto themselves: ‘He saith not this 
without reason, but there must be some latent mystery herein.’ 
They would have remained with him, softened, not hard: and 
would have learnt that from him which they who remained, 
when the others departed, learnt. For when twelve disciples 
had remained with him, on their departure, these remaining 
followers suggested to him, as if in grief for the death of the 
former, that those were offended by his words, and turned back. 
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But he instructed them, and saith unto them: ‘It is the Spirit 
that quickeneth, but the flesh profiteth nothing; the words that 
I have spoken unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.’ 
Understand spiritually what I have said; ye are not to eat this 
body which ye see; nor to drink that blood which they who 
will crucify me shall pour forth. I have commended unto you 
a certain mystery: spiritually understood, it will quicken. 
Although it is needful that this be — celebrated, yet it 
must be spiritually understood.”’ 

The meaning of St. Augustine is clearly that they will not 
eat the flesh of Jesus in its mortal state, as the flesh of beasts is 
eaten; but that Jesus’ flesh will assume a sacramental, spiritual 
mode of being in the Eucharist. In this very same treatise 
Augustine declares: ‘‘He walked here in very flesh, and gave 
that very flesh to us to eat for our salvation.” 

Again, the Fathers often dwell upon the spiritual effect 
which the Eucharist was ordained to work. The Eucharist is 
an ineffable mode of being, assumed by Christ to effect a 
close union between himself and the faithful. But in Heaven 
that union will not need the Eucharist, and consequently that 
mode of being in Christ will then cease. Now the effect of the 
Eucharist is not obtained by a man who receives unworthily, 
and hence Augustine distinguishes the virtue of the Sacrament 
from the visible Sacrament. Not in the sense that the 
substantial body and blood be not in the Eucharist which the 
unworthy communicant receives, but that the beneficent effect 
is hindered, and turned into a judgment upon the sinner. 
Therefore in his T'wenty-sixth Homily on St. John, 18, St. 
Augustine discourses thus: ‘In fine, he now expoundeth how 
that is effected which he saith, and what it is to eat his body 
and drink his blood. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood, dwelleth in me and I in him. ‘This, then, it is to eat 
that meat and drink that drink: to dwell in Christ and to have 
Christ dwelling inthe man. And therefore, who dwelleth not in 
Christ, and in whom Christ dwelleth not, without doubt doth 
neither [spiritually] eat his flesh nor drink his blood, albeit 
carnally and visibly he press with his teeth the Sacrament of 
the body and blood of Christ: but rather doth unto judgment 
to himself eat and drink the Sacrament of so great a thing, 
because being unclean he hath presumed to come unto Christ’s 
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Sacraments, which no man taketh worthily, save he that is 
clean; of whom it is said: Blessed are the clean in heart, for 
they shall see God.” 

The witness of the Fathers is continued and corroborated 
by the teaching of the doctors and theologians of the Church. 
St. Thomas may well be taken as a representative of these. In 
his fifty-seventh Opusculum he saysas follows: ‘ What is more 
wonderful than this Sacrament? In it bread and wine are 
substantially changed into the body and blood of Christ ; and 
therefore Christ true God and true man is contained under the 
appearance of a little bread and a little wine. It is eaten by 
the faithful, but is not lacerated. Yea, more, when the 
Sacrament is divided, in every divided particle (Christ) remains 
entire. The accidents remain in’ the Eucharist without a 
subject, that faith may be exercised in that the visible is 
invisibly received, hidden under an appearance not its own; and 
the senses are preserved from deception, for they judge of the 
accidents, their proper object.” 

Distinction must be made here between the enunciation of 
the doctrine of the Eucharist, and the attemptto explain certain 
phenomena of the miracle. When St. Thomas declares that 
the real substantial body of Christ exists under the appearances 
of bread and wine, he expresses the faith of the Church of all 
ages; but when he explains the appearances of the bread and 
wine to be accidents remaining without a subject, he is only 
voicing a theological opinion of his school. St. Thomas and 
his school indeed hold this opinion; other theologians of 
eminence declare that the accidents can not, and do not remain 
without a subject ; but that God in a miraculous manner affects 
the senses in the manner that these accidents would affect the 
senses if the accidents were present. Others still preserve an 
open mind on the subject, not professing to be able to see so 
deeply into the miracle. 

We acknowledge that the greatest proof of the real presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist is not our scientific interpretation of 
the words of Holy Scripture, but the faith of the Church which 
is revealed to us in the clearest evidences of all the ages. The 
promise of Christ would have failed, if the Church built on the 
rock, fortified against the powers of hell, declared to be the 
everlasting depository of divine truth, upheld by the indwelling 
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of the Spirit of truth, and empowered to demand of every man 
the obedience of faith, should teach and believe throughout all 
the ages a falsehood concerning the nature of the Eucharist, 
which is her essential sacrifice. 

It is easy therefore to interpret the words of Christ 
according to the analogy of this universal faith. Inasmuch as 
the words of institution bear a close relation to the words of 
promise made in John VL, all that we have written on that 
former passage should be brought to the understanding of the 
present text. 

The great point to be decided in the treatment of the text 
is whether the words of Christ are to be taken literally or 
metaphorically ; whether Christ gives in the Eucharist his very 
flesh and blood, though in an ineffable mode of being, or 
whether he gives therein a mere memorial of himself. It is 
not an open question, for the Church has decided that Christ’s 
words must be taken literally. The faith in the Real Presence 
of Jesus Christ in the Eucharist is not an isolated tenet built 
upon human understanding of these words. The faith of all 
members of the true Church is a system, an edifice where one 
block of granite rests upon the firm support of all that he 
below, even down to the foundations, which are the certain 
knowledge that God exists, and that he has given to man certain 
evidences of divine truth. Therefore tothrow out the Eucharist 
is to throw out everything on which our faith rests; for if the 
Eucharist be not the real body and blood of Christ, then the 
Church has failed, we have no reliable teacher, Christ’s promises 
have failed, and we are without compass or rudder, to be blown 
about by every wind of doctrine. But thank God, this is not 
so. We rest securely in the possession of the truth. It is 
mysterious, it baffles the power of our puny minds. But we 
believe, “casting down reasonings, and every high thing that 
is exalted against the knowledge of God, and bringing 


every thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ.”— 
Lh. Car-X. 5: 


How wonderful is the birth and life of our faith? It may 
come to us in childhood, as the earliest apprehension of our soul, 
bound up with a mother’s kisses and cherished memories of 
tenderest love. All that is good and happy in our lives may 
have been informed by this great principle. Or again, it may 
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come to us in some strange mysterious way in mature life. We 
can not analyze it. In its creation the everlasting teaching 
power of the Church has a part; but working with this visible 
teacher there are subtle whisperings of Heaven, operations of the 
grace of God upon our souls, mysterious illuminations of the 
soul, and promptings from God; and the result is faith, which is 
augmented by prayer and holy living, and which reflects itself 
in righteous deeds. 

And so it is with the Eucharist: we believe, because God 
has given us faith by those manifold agencies which he has 
established to teach mankind. 

The adversaries of the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist 
contend that the words of Christ at the Last Supper must be 
understood in a figurative sense. Thus for example during the 
Exodus, Moses was empowered by God to strike a rock, and 
draw thence streams of living water to give drink to Israel. 
St. Paul in speaking of this rock declares thus: ‘For they 
drank ofa spiritual rock which followed them, and the rock 
was Christ.”—I. Cor. X. 4. We may thus construct two 
parallel sentences: ‘‘This bread is my body,” and: ‘This 
tock is Christ.” It is evident to all and conceded that in the 
_second sentence the language is figurative; the rock was a 
symbol of Christ. Therefore they say that also in the Eucharist 
the bread and wine are symbols of Christ’s crucifixion. 

In this objection there is the sophism of a fosse ad esse. 
We do not deny that Christ could have spoken figuratively, had 
he so willed. And here we must remark that it seems to us 
profitless to assert the theory so often advanced by Catholics 
that the copula “est”? can not mean “signifies.” In the first 
place, in the Aramaic tongue used by Christ, in such statements 
the verb is not expressed, but left to be inferred from the 
context. Wherefore the determination of the sense whether 
literal or figurative does not depend on the copula, but on the 
nature of the subject or predicate. The verb simply connects 
the two in whatever order of being they may exist. We must 
look elsewhere therefore for the elements which determine the 
sense of this proposition. Therefore let us consider the event 


in all its bearings. 
10 
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It can not be denied that the Lord Jesus there instituted a 
' religious rite. He invests his action with great solemnity, and 
commands that what he had done should be forever done in 
remembrance of him. Hence it is evident that the Eucharist 
is one of the rites of the New Law. It is also evident that if 
there be a sacrifice offered in the New Law it must be the 
Eucharist, for there is no other. Of course prayer is, and is 
called a spiritual sacrifice, but it is not a visible ritual sacrifice. 
Now it seems to be essential in the true concept of religion to 
have a sacrifice. In the great history of mankind, man has 
always given expression to the innate instinct of worship, by 
performing an act of sacrifice. The perfect dispensation given 
us by Christ is essentially spiritual, but it does not eliminate 
the idea of a sacrifice. Malachiin prophetic contemplation of 
that future creation cries out: ‘For from the rising of the sun 
even to the going down of the same my name is great among 
the gentiles; and in every place incense and a pure oblation 
are offered to my name: for my name is great among the 
Gentiles, saith the Lord of hosts.”—I. 11. This pure oblation 
can be naught else than the Eucharist, which is offered daily in 
every place. All the ancient liturgies concur in calling the 
Eucharist a pure oblation, recognizing therein the fulfilment 
of Malachi’s prophecy. It was the nature of the Old Law that 
all its rites were typical of the realities of the New Law. 
Hence its rites and sacrifices were types of the truths of 
Christianity. But if the bread and wine which constitute the 
sacrifice of the New Law be only symbols, then it were verified 
that the elements of the New Law were weaker types than even 
those of the Old Law. If the bread and wine are only symbols, 
then Melchisedech’s sacrifice is equal to the sacrifice of the New 
Law ; nay more, all the other typical sacrifices are equal. This 
is opposed to the nature of the New Law, which is the fulfilment 
of the preceding types. 

Again, the appointing of an entity to be a figure of another 
is not an event demanding the solemnity and mystery that in 
the New Testament invests the Eucharist. This is especially 
true when the being which the symbol represents is a present 
entity, known to us through other means. The typical 
character of the rock of the Exodus is spoken of by St. Paul 
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only once and then merely in passing. But when Paul comes 
to speak of the Eucharist, it is in the most solemn manner. So 
great is the mystery that he ventures no word of his own, but 
delivers what he received from Jesus Christ. And the Lord 
delivers the truth of the Eucharist with great solemnity. But 
a few hours yet remain to him of life; a sad silence has fallen 
on all his followers. Jesus tells them that he has greatly desired 
to eat that Paschal Supper with them. ‘This indicates that 
something extraordinary is to be done in that Last Supper. 
And when the supper was at an end, Jesus takes bread and 
blesses it. 

This blessing was not yet the act of consecration. Salmeron 
and some other theologians believed that the act of 
transubstantiation was effected by the blessing of Christ, so that 
the words, “this is my body”, would only declare that which 
had been done. It is more consonant with the teaching of the 
theologians to hold that the declaration of Christ works the 
effect which it declares. And it is of faith that this is so in the 
act of consecration as wrought by the priests of the New Law. 

With awful emphasis therefore Christ declares of the 
bread: ‘This is my body,” and of the wine: ‘ This is the cup 
of my blood.” And it must be borne in mind that in the great 
discourse in the Synagogue of Capharnaum he had declared 
that he would give his flesh to eat and his blood to drink. He 
had declared that men must eat and drink the same. Even 
when the people turned away from him, and his own disciples 
went with them, Jesus insisted on the same truth. He would 
not in any part modify it. He challenges the Apostles to 
receive it or leave him. Here in the last solemn hours of his 
life he fulfills that promise. ‘There is no word to indicate that 
he spoke figuratively, but everything to prove that he spoke 
literally. ‘The Apostles ask for no explanation, for they had 
aforetime received this truth. 

It is absurd to say that Christ did not use the word 
“‘sionifies,” because such term is deficient in the Syro-Chaldaic 
tongue. We have shown that Christ used no verb, but left it 
to be supplied ; and moreover, as Wiseman has proven, more than 
forty different expressions are available in Syriac to express the 
sense of “signifies.” The nature of the proposition is not to be 
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determined from the verb, but from the nature of the subject or 
predicate. The verb “is” asserts an identity between the 
subject and predicate, and it is left to the consideration of the 
subject or predicate to determine whether that identity is fixed 
in the real or figurative order of being. Therefore it will be used 
indifferently in literal, metaphorical, and typical propositions. 
When the Lord says: ‘Iam the vine,” the figurative force is 
not in the verb, but in the predicate: he is the spiritual vine. 
In like manner in the following expressions, ‘the seed is the 
word of God,” “These (Hagar and Sarah) are the two 


covenants,” “the reapers are the angels,” “the field is the 
world,” ‘the seven stars are the seven angels of the seven 
churches,” ‘The seven kine are seven years”; and in all 


similar expressions the force of the figure is always either in the 
subject or in the predicate. 

In the sentence of Christ therefore the verb, understood in 
the original, and supplied in the versions thence derived, is the 
copula, of itself indifferent to express either a real or figurative 
sense. We have therefore to consider the subject or the 
predicate. ) 

In the first sentence, “this is my body,” the subject is 
tovTo, hoc, this. ‘This subject of the sentence denotes the 
general concept of the substance there under the appearance of 
bread, as the Lord spoke. Of course, if we assume with some 
theologians that the consecration had been wrought before 
Christ uttered these words, the term would express the substance 
of Christ’s body in its sacramental mode of being, lying under 
the appearance of bread. But it is the more probable opinion 
that these very words transubstantiated the nature of the bread. 
Therefore when the term “this” issued from the Lord’s lips, the 
substance to which it referred was still bread, but when the 
sentence was complete in its utterance, it was no longer bread, 
but the body of the Lord. The mind of the speaker 
contemplated this change, and therefore in enunciating even 
the first word, he expressed by it the present substance 
considered under the concept of its immediate change. The 
term “this” therefore expresses the substance there existing, 
and manifesting to the senses its existence by its sensible 
appearances. Though a change takes place in the substance by 
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the power of the sentence of which “this” is the subject, yet it 
does not effect the “thisness” of the subject. The term in 
itself considered expresses only the act of simple apprehension 
by which the mind becomes informed of the existence of an 
entity, and that act remains in a certain sense indeterminate 
until the act of judgment of the mind predicates the proper 
nature of the entity first apprehended under the general concept 
of being. By the term “this” in Christ’s present sentence the 
mind is simply directed to apprehend a being; the miraculous 
change that is to be wrought is indeterminate in the subject, but 
expressed by the predicate. 

We must reject therefore the contention of Maldonatus 
that the term “this” in the sentence is to be taken as an 
adjective agreeing with “body” understood. Such is not the 
nature of human speech, and such is not necessary for the truth 
of Christ’s word’s. 

From the fact that both cdma, body, and tovro, ¢his, in 
Greek are of the neuter gender, from the mere text one can not 
settle the point in dispute. The same is true of the Greek of 
the second proposition, todrdé eo 76 aiua pou, for in Greek both 
subject and predicate are of the neuter gender. But the Latin 
interpreter has evidently inclined to favor the opinion defended 
by Maldonatus, for in this second sentence as sanguzs is 
masculine, the translator has changed the gender of the neuter 
Greek rodro, translating it by Azc. But this has no proving 
force. A translator is not inspired, and his opinion counts only 
as the authority of one man. In determining this question we 
must go back to the original, and weigh its terms in the light 
of the analogy of the faith which has come to us through the 
Church. We believe therefore that the subject terms in both 
sentences express the general indefinite concept of an individual 
being presented to the senses by the natural appearances. They 
do not express the nature of bread and wine, for in such case 
the first subject must needs be masculine, to agree with dpros, 
bread. They simply express the general concept of an 
individual being there perceptible to their senses. by its 
accidents. 

There is surely no figure of speech in the subject ; we have 
only to consider the predicates. The point at issue is therefore 
whether we shall accept ‘‘body” and “blood” in the literal 
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sense or in the figurative sense. As we have said before, the 
strongest proof for a Catholic will always be the teaching of the 
Church. We have traced this faith through the centuries, we 
have received it in the clear declaration of the Council of 
Prent, 

Taking up the text to examine it in the light of this faith, 
we find many evidences that the Lord spoke in the literal sense. 
The occasion and the solemn form of the words, indicate the 
literal sense. In all such solemn statements of Holy Scripture 
we must, if possible, interpret them literally. In places where 
the Lord spoke figuratively, the figure is so evident that with 
no effort the mind seizes the figurative sense. But here there 
is nothing to indicate a figurative sense. Jesus was delivering 
his last great message to the Apostles. Soon he would be taken 
from them, and they could not go to him as formerly and ask 
him the meaning of parables. Would it be in keeping with the 
Lord’s wisdom and goodness to deliver an enigma, and invest it 
with such mystery, and then leave the Church to believe and 
practice a monstrous error? For certainly the Church believed 
that Jesus spoke literally. St. Paul so believed, and so did all 
the witnesses of the faith. 

It is evident from the sixth chapter of St. John that the 
Apostles shared in the perturbation of mind and the test of faith 
which drove all save them away from Jesus in the Synagogue 
in Capharnaum, when Jesus said that he would give his flesh to 
eat and his blood to drink. But they held fast to him through 
the trial, because he alone had the words of eternal life. They 
cling to him almost blindly, though they suffer from the 
difficulty of his words. And to those men thus clinging to him 
Jesus with greater emphasis delivers the Eucharist, and declares 
in the clearest words available in human speech that it is his 
body and blood. And yet in the face of this, men wish us to 
believe that the bread and wine are mere symbols. 

Again, after we have been taught by all the writers of the 
New Testament that our covenant is not a covenant of types, 
but of realities, we are asked to believe that even our great and 
only Sacrifice is a weaker type than was the paschal lamb. 
For if the bread and wine be mere symbols, the paschal lamb 


was by nature more potent to signify its symbolic import than 
are bread and wine. 
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Our opponents object that the impossibility of the literal 
sense forces us to accept the figurative sense. Now we 
recognize that to understand these words in the literal sense 
necessitates a great miracle, but we deny that the literal sense 
is impossible. In fact we recognize a great affinity between 
this miracle and the Incarnation. ‘“/The Word was made flesh,” 
“This is my body”,—they are kindred mysteries. The acceptance 
of one invites to the acceptance of the other. In dealing with 
them, man can not do without the influence of Heaven. ‘The 
guide reason alone never yet led a man safely through the land 
of mystery, through which every pilgrim must pass. Reason 
can work with faith, but reason can not succeed alone. 

Our absolute belief in the real presence of Jesus Christ in 
the Eucharist is confirmed by the terms that are predicated of 
the body and of the blood of Christ. Verbal differences are 
found to exist in the narratives of the four writers who have 
recorded the words of institution of the Eucharist; but they 
perfectly agree in the truth of the event. One great inspired 
truth moved them all to write; and they have used their liberty 
in selecting words to express it. Thus Matthew referring to 
the cup, declares that it is the blood of the New Covenant. 
The cup is called the blood by the figure of metonomy, the 
container for the thing contained. St. Mark agrees with Matthew 
in placing the term Covenant in the oblique case. Luke and 
Paul place the term Covenant in the direct case, declaring that 
the cup is the New Covenant in the blood of Jesus. The same 
identical meaning of all the writers is evident. When the first 
Covenant was inaugurated, Moses took the blood (of slaughtered 
animals) and sprinkled it on the people, and said: ‘Behold 
the blood of the Covenant which the Lord hath made with you 
concerning all these things.” Exodus XXIV. 8. 

Now the New Covenant was dedicated not by the blood of 
animals but by the blood of Christ, of whom these former 
sacrifices were types. Thus saith St. Paul: “And for this 
cause he is the Mediator of a New Covenant, that a death 
having taken place for the redemption of the transgressions that 
were under the first Covenant, they that have been called may 
receive the promise of the eternal inheritance. For where a 
testament is, there must of necessity be the death of him that 
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made it. For a testament is of force where there hath been 
death: for doth it ever avail while he that made it liveth? 
Wherefore even the first Covenant hath not been dedicated 
without blood. For when every commandment had been 
spoken by Moses unto all the people according to the law, he 
took the blood of the calves and the goats, with water and 
scarlet wool and hyssop, and sprinkled both the book itself, and 
all the people, saying: This is the blood of the Covenant 
which God commanded unto you. Moreover the tabernacle 
and all the vessels of the ministry he sprinkled in like manner 
with the blood, And according to the law, I may almost say, 
all things are cleansed with blood, and apart from shedding of 
blood there is no remission. It was necessary therefore that the 
copies of the things in the Heavens should be cleansed with 
these; but the Heavenly things themselves with better sacrifices 
than these. For Christ entered not into a holy place made with 
hands, like in pattern to the true; but into Heaven itself, now 
to appear before the face of God for us: nor yet that he should 
offer himself often; as the high priest entereth into the holy 
place year by year with blood not his own; else must he often 
have suffered since the foundation of the world: but now once 
at the end of the ages hath he been manifested to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself..—Heb. IX. 15—26. Hence we 
rightly call the New Covenant a “Testament” because it is 
Christ’s legacy left us by his death. It is founded in the blood 
of Christ. The New Testament is therefore the effect of the 
atonement wrought by the blood of Christ. This relation of 
cause and effect is brought out by Matthew in connecting the 
term “Covenant” in the genitive case with “blood”; whereas 
Luke and Paul have chosen to predicate the term Covenant of 
the cup in the nominative case by the metonomy of the effect 
for the cause. 

In the text of Luke it is recorded that Jesus declared: 
‘This is my body whzch ts given for you.” St. Paul does not 
express the participle, but leaves it to be understood in his 
declaration: ‘This is my body, which is for you.”—I. Cor. 
XI. 24. 

The Vulgate has brought St. Luke and St. Paul into verbal 
harmony by a free translation of both passages. 
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It would be absurd to think that Jesus meant by this 
giving the act of delivering the Eucharist to the Apostles to be 
eaten. It would be meaningless tautology. If Christ by this 
clause referred to the act of giving them the Eucharist, he 
would not say that his body was given for them, but to them. 
The chroniclers of the New Testament have recorded but a 
small portion of the words of Jesus. It was not because some 
of his speech was irrelevant or profitless, but because our present 
state is not a permanent one; and that which has been recorded 
is sufficient that we may believe in Jesus, and have life in his 
name. The rest is reserved for that time when we shall know 
him as he is. But this is certain that the words recorded have 
always a great meaning. They are for the most part plain 
words, but they speak the great truths of God. ‘There is in 
them no idle repetitions, no labored indistinctness, nothing that 
reveals a limitation of thought. The Lord spoke out of the 
fulness of infinite knowledge; and while he adapted his message 
to our comprehension, he puts a definite meaning into every 
word. So in the present instance that clause must mean 
something. 

We do not believe that it denotes the act of transubstantiation 
by which the bread was changed into the body of Christ. Had 
Christ wished to convey such sense, we judge that he would 
have chosen a word better adapted to convey such sense. 
Moreover such idea of the sense of this clause makes the whole 
enunciation cumbersome and languid. ‘The act of the changing 
of the substance is sufficiently expressed by the declaration: 
“This is my body,” and the nature of the act by which this 
affirmation became true would not be rendered clearer by the 
addition of this participle, whose meaning bears no affinity to 
the idea of transubstantiation. 

Wherefore we believe that the clause, ‘which is given for 
you,” refers to the immolation of Christ on the cross. It is the 
declaration that the bread is changed into that identical body 
of Christ which will be given on the cross for the redemption of 
the Apostles and for all the world, although in effect it shall 
only avail for those who shall believe and be saved. 

It is quite evident that the sense of the participle in St. 
Luke is the same which St. Paul wishes to convey. Hence we 


believe that the Vulgate rightly supplies the participle omitted 
by Paul: ‘This is my body which shad/ be delivered for you.” 
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It is true that many ancient authorities, as we have seen in 
the variant readings, supply «A@mevov, and translate it, “which 
is broken for you.” Such is the opinion of Cornely, who refers ~ 
its meaning to the sacrificial act of giving the body as bread. 

It is of course true that the expression “to break bread” is 
a common Hebrew idiom to indicate to give bread to one as 
food. 

But even if we accepted the reading “‘is broken”, the sense 
which Cornely supports would not necessarily follow. Cajetan 
adopted the reading “is broken”, and yet he rightly referred it 
to the death of Jesus; for though no bone of Jesus was broken, 
the wounding of his body in the scourging and the nailing and 
the piercing of the side properly could be called breaking of his 
body for us. 

But to us far more probable is the opinion which makes 
St. Paul’s declaration an exact parallel of that of St. Luke. We 
know that St. Luke received the data of all that he wrote 
largely from the preaching of Paul, and it seems reasonable that 
St. Luke in his desire to be clear and accurate has expressed 
more fully the condensed statement of Paul. 

It creates no difficulty that the participle of St. Luke is in 
the present tense, whereas the crucifixion was a future event. 
It is a well known fact and admitted by all that in Holy 
Scripture a certain future event is quite usually declared as 
actually present. A vividness and force is thus given to the 
communication, and the mind is enabled to realize more readily 

‘the inevitableness of the event. Such mode of speech is 
especially employed when the future event is drawing near. 

In the present case the great tragedy of the Crucifixion had 
practically begun. Outside Judas was plotting for the betrayal 
of Jesus, and the company was forming which was to march to 
Gethsemane to arrest Jesus. 

It is easy to see how much greater significance this sense 
gives to the words. It makes it impossible to believe reasonably 
that Jesus spoke of the bread as a symbol. It was not a symbol 
that was offered on the cross for the redemption of the world, 
but the real body of Jesus; and the Lord Jesus declared with 
great emphasis that the substance which he gave to the 
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Apostles to eat was that same identical body. In declaring that 
his body is given for men, Jesus affirms the same truth as he 
expressed in Matthew, XX. 28: “The Son of man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.” St. Paul announces the same truth in 
various places: ‘‘Grace to you and peace from God the Father, 
and our Lord Jesus Christ who gave himself for our sins.”— 
Gal. I. 4. ‘For there is one God, one Mediator also between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom 
for all.” —I. Tim. II. 5—6. ‘Looking for the blessed hope and 
appearing of the glory of our great God and Savior Jesus Christ, 
who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity.”—Titus II. 13—14. No one will deny that the 
precise notion expressed by the term to give in these passages 
is the offering of Jesus Christ as the great atoning victim of sin. 
This great act of sacrifice was effected by means of the body 
which Jesus assumed. Hence as the hour was approaching 
when the great act of giving would be consummated in Christ’s 
body on the cross, to bring home to the minds of the Apostles 
the infinite value that his body had for them, Jesus speaks of 
the great act of sacrifice which that body was to undergo. 

The proving force of this argument has been acknowledged 
even by Protestants. ‘Thus Manseldeclares: ‘“‘My body’ must 
be understood literally of the real body of Christ, any other 
sense being excluded by the additional words, ‘which is given 
for you,’ recorded by St. Luke, and confirmed by St. Paul.” 

The same truth is still more forcibly corroborated by the 
term which Matthew, Mark, and Luke predicate of the cup. 
These three writers concur in predicating the participle 
éxxuvvdpevov of the blood of Christ transubstantiated in the cup. 
It is a singular fact that the Catholic version uniformly 
translates this participle as it occurs in the three Evangelists, 
by the term “shed.” The King James’ version agrees with the 
Douay version, but the Revised Edition of Oxford renders the 
term as it occurs in Luke by “poured out.” The general 
meaning of é«xtvew is to pour out. This also is the radical 
signification of the verb “to shed.” But when either the Greek 
term or the English term is predicated of blood, it denotes the 
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taking of the life of one. ‘Thus it is used in Matthew, X XIII. 35, 
“that upon you shall come all the righteous blood shed 
(é«yvvepevov) upon the earth, etc.” 

Many Catholic interpreters believe that by this term Christ 
signified the state of the wine made blood poured out in the 
Chalice. But in our judgment this opinion is most improbable. 
It seems to have originated in an excessive eagerness to combat 
Protestantism. It certainly was not the idea of the authors of 
the Vulgate, who constantly translate the participial clause by 
the relative clause, ‘qui effundetur,” thereby clearly referring it 
to the shedding of Jesus’ blood on the cross. 

It is a matter of no exegetical importance whether we refer 
the éxyuvvduevov of Luke’s text to mornpiov or to aia, but 
critically considered it seems more probable that it modifies the 
latter term. Numerous precedents may be found in the 
Scriptures for the difference in case between the two terms. 

As we have said of the preceding participle, to refer this 
present participle to the pouring out of the wine in the Chalice 
renders the expression almost meaningless. All that we have 
said in support of interpreting the previous phrase of the 
immolation of Christ’s body on the cross avails here in proof 
that the “‘shedding”’ of Christ’s blood here spoken of by him 
means Christ’s death on the cross. The present participle is 
used, as in the former case, because the event was inevitable and 
was close at hand. 

The pouring out of the wine was an indifferent act; for it 
formed no part of the great act of sacrifice of Christ. The 
institution began after the wine was in the cup. 

Christ says with great emphasis that his blood “is shed for 
many unto the remission of sins.” Now it was not the pouring 
out of the wine, which was afterwards changed into the blood 
of Christ, that wrought the remission of sins, but the death of 
Jesus on the cross, which is here spoken of as the shedding of 
his blood. 

Up to a certain point we are in accord with Weiss. ‘Thus 
he writes: ‘Jesus sees in the wine which has been poured into 
the cup his blood, which was soon to be shed, and because by 
this shedding of Jesus’ blood the New Covenant was to arise, 
Jesus calls the cup, on account of what it contains, the New 
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Covenant.” But being filled with the preconceived Protestant 
idea that the Eucharist can not be the real body and blood 
of Christ he adds, “which can not be understood except 
symbolically.” 
; On the contrary we see no reason for the symbolical sense. 
Jesus sees in the cup first the wine, and after his almighty 
power has wrought the act of its transubstantiation, he sees his 
blood in its ineffable sacramental mode of being, and this blood 
he declares to be the same identical blood which shall be shed 
on the cross for the remission of the sins of the world. 

We see that great prominence is given to the idea of the 
shedding of blood, for by that act the New Covenant was to be 
dedicated. Therefore we believe that they err who interpret 
this shedding of blood of the pouring out of the wine into the 
chalice. The blood of Christ was not poured out into the 
chalice. Wine was poured into the chalice, and there 
transubstantiated. Now Christ speaks of an act wrought upon 
his blood, an act of the greatest importance, an act which was 
to effect the redemption of mankind. The words themselves, - 
the context, the whole trend of Christ’s teachings, and the 
events of his life lead us to look for the fulfilment of these 
words in that great act of Christ’s death on the cross. Any 
other sense enervates the words of Christ, and does violence to 
human speech. It was the unreasonable fear of Protestantism 
that moved the later Catholic interpreters to interpret the 
éxxyuvvopevov of the pouring out of the wine into the cup. 

One of the most important ideas of the New Testament is 
the shedding of Christ’s blood for the remission of the sins of 
the world. That great event had been foreshadowed in numerous 
types, had been predicted in many prophecies. It was the 
foundation of the New Covenant. The blood of the slaughtered 
Abel cried from the earth to Heaven for vengeance, but the 
blood of Jesus cries to the Heavenly Father for mercy. 
Therefore Paul declares: ‘Ye are come to Jesus, the Mediator 
of a New Covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling that speaketh 
better than that of Abel.”—Heb. VII. 24. As the high priest 
of the Old Law entered into the Holy of holies, offering the 
blood of animals, so we enter into the greater Holy of holies 
through the blood of Jesus: ‘Having therefore, brethren, 
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boldness to enter into the holy place by the blood of Jesus, by 
the way which he dedicated for us, a new and living way, etc.” 
—Heb. X. 19—20. 

It is therefore quite evident that in the consecration of the 
cup, Jesus, in speaking of the shedding of his blood, contemplated 
the great act on which the salvation of the world rests. This 
is confirmed by Jesus’ statement that the shedding of his blood 
shall effect the remission of sins of the Apostles and of “many.” 
This use of ““many’’ has numerous precedents in Scripture. It 
signifies all mankind. The blood of Jesus was shed for all, and — 
has power to save all; although in fact it saves only those who 
believe, and keep the commandments. 

In the light of all these truths, it is strange that so many 
able writers refer the é«yvvvdpyevov to the pouring out of the wine 
into the chalice. It seems so evident that Christ is impressing 
on the Apostles’ mind the great significance of the shedding of 
his blood, and to teach them that the Eucharist is an everlasting 
memorial thereof. 

The formula of consecration in the Mass, which was 
appointed long before the rise of Protestantism, gives the right 
sense of the words of Christ. By accepting the ‘“effundetur”’, 
“which shall be shed”, of the Latin Vulgate, it makes it 
impossible to refer the clause to anything else but to the real 
shedding of Christ’s blood on the cross. 

The employment of words which must have such meaning 
in the very formula of consecration is a strong support for our 
opinion. 

Such sense in no wise favors the Protestant idea of the 
symbolic sense of the bread and the wine. Christ says in effect: 
“This substance in this cup is, in virtue of the power exercised 
now by me upon it, that very blood of mine, which shall be 
shed upon the cross for the remission of the sins of men.” ‘The 
Apostles see the contents of the cup, and Jesus tells them that 
it contains his very blood. It is as truly his blood as though 
the blood flowed down from the cross into the cup. 

There is a certain mystic signification in the Eucharist. 
The blood collected in the cup separate from the Eucharistic 
body of Christ does mystically represent his death. For this 
cause Paul declares: ‘For as often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he come.”’—1. c. 
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It does not make against us that the Eucharist is here 
called bread and a cup; it is denominated by its natural 
appearances. Even in the canon of the Mass, after the 
consecration, the Eucharistic bread is called the “holy bread of 
eternal life.” 

The consecrated bread is the real body of Christ, and at the 
same time being broken and separate from the Eucharistic blood, 
it mystically represents the death on the cross. And so also 
of the cup. It is the real blood of Christ, while also it 
represents the shedding of Christ’s blood on the cross. When 
the Eucharist was instituted, the blood of Christ had not yet 
been shed on the cross, but such event was near and inevitable. 
The Eucharist was to be an everlasting ordinance to commemorate 
that death. As it was fitting that Christ himself should 
institute this great sacrament, a certain anticipation was 
effected. The death of Christ so near and so certain is taken 
as virtually consummated, and the wine made blood is made to 
represent the blood shed on the cross for the remission of sins. 

Wherefore as to substance there is an exact identity between 
the blood in the chalice and that which flowed down from the 
cross. Christ wishes to emphasize this identity by telling them 
that it is the very blood that isshed on the cross. ‘The sacrificial 
character of the Eucharist is founded in the death on the cross. 
As the blood in the cup and the blood shed on the cross are the 
same substance; so, in a certain sense, the state of having been 
poured out of the blood in the cup and the shedding of the 
Lord’s blood in his crucifixion are one and the same. Therefore 
the participle é«yvvyduevov has both a real and a mystic sense. 
Its real sense is the actual shedding of Christ’s blood on the 
cross: its mystic sense is the presence of the blood of Christ 
separate from the Eucharistic body, in the state of having been 
poured out. Of course the real sense is the primary and 
basic sense. ‘The present participle is used in the original text 
as better adapted to convey this twofold meaning. Such tense 
of the verb is indispensible for the mystic meaning, and it 
increases the realization of the certain and imminent future 
event. 

The doctrine of the real presence in the Eucharist is greatly 
corroborated by St. Paul’s text. In conjunction with the proofs 
which we have already drawn from the text we may add this: 
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St. Paul declares that “whosoever shall eat the bread or drink 
the cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and 
the blood of the Lord.”—1l. c. ‘These words can mean nought 
else than that any indignity offered to the Eucharist is the same 
as though offered to the body of Christ which men saw upon 
earth. A crime against the Eucharist is a crime against the 
life of Jesus Christ. This is not to say that an unworthy 
communion is equivalent to the crime of Judas, but that both 
are in the same species of crime: they are both a crime against 
the life of Jesus Christ. The very purpose of Paul’s argument 
is to convince the Corinthians that their unworthy treatment is 
not exercised upon a mere symbol. For this purpose he relies 
not on his own authority: he goes back to the words of Jesus 
which he received not from men, but from the Lord. By the 
power of these he proves to his hearers that the Eucharist is the 
real body and blood of Christ; and then he draws the conclusion 
that their sin is not against a symbol, but against the very body 
and blood of Christ. 

If a man maltreated an image or statue of a king, would 
any sane man charge him with a crime against the life of the 
king? And therefore, if the Eucharist were a mere symbol, 
Paul’s argument would be absurd. 

St. Paul records that in those days many unworthy 
communicants were stricken with death as a direct punishment 
from God: ‘For this cause many among you are weak and sick, 
and not a few sleep (the sleep of death).” The gravity of the 
punishment shows the gravity of the crime, and no such gravity 
could arise out of ill treatment of a mere symbol. Paul also 
declares that he that eateth and drinketh (the Eucharist), eateth 
and drinketh judgment to himself, if he discern not the body of 
the Lord.” That is to say, if a man does not apprehend the 
true nature of the Eucharist, and does not discern and 
distinguish it from common bread, this man brings judgment 
upon himself by his own act. It is figurative language to 
express a fearful crime. Only the gravest crime is said in 
Holy Scripture to bring immediate judgment upon the author. 
And this heavy punishment falls upon a man, because he fails to 
recognize the real body of Christ in the Eucharist, and fails to 
treat it in accordance with its high nature. In the religion of 
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the New Covenant, which is not a religion of types and 
symbols, but of the substances of things, no such exalted place 
would be given toa mere symbol. Paul’s precept to every man 
to examine himself and see that he be free from sin before 
partaking of the Eucharist, is corroborative proof that the 
holiness of the Eucharist is not a mere symbolic thing, but an 
essential holiness founded in the real presence of Christ therein. 

Paul has also said: ‘The cup of blessing which we bless 
is it not a communion of the blood of Christ? The bread which 
we break, is it not a communion of the body of Christ ?”— 
Ibid. X. 16. 

The phrase “the cup of blessing” is clearly nought else 
but a Hebrew idiom for “‘the blessed cup.” 

The term which we render by “communion” is xowovia in 
Greek, from the verb xowwvéw. ‘The radical signification of the 
term is a communication or sharing in anything. Hence it 
means communion, fellowship, intercourse, joint partaking, the 
giving of a benefit, etc. It is used in Acts, II. 42, to indicate 
the fellowship of the first Christians with the Apostles: “And 
they continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ teaching and 
fellowship (xovwvia), in the breaking of bread and the prayers.” 
In First Corinthians, I. 9, it means the union of the Christian 
soul with Christ: ‘God is faithful, through whom ye were 
called into the fellowship (cowwvia) of his Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord.”” In Second Corinthians, XIII. 14, it is used of the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost: ‘The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the communion (kowevia) of 
the Holy Ghost be with you all.” In all these uses of the term 
we trace the basic idea of union, communion, partaking. Now 
in the aforementioned passage of Paul all the force lies in this 
term. If the Eucharist were only a symbol, such language 
would be absurd. The receiving of the Eucharist could not 
establish a real union and communion between the body and 
blood of Christ and the receiver, unless the Eucharist is the real 
body and blood. And to impress on the minds of his hearers 
the real nature of the Eucharist, Paul announces with great 
emphasis this real union. It seems to us that Paul is arguing 
directly against a symbolic sense of the words of Christ. “He 
judges that a certain lack of reverence had existed, founded on 
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the failure to realize what the Eucharist was. Hence he essays 
to tell them that the Eucharist is no mere symbol, but the 
pattaking of the real body and blood of Christ, resulting in 
an ineffable union between the Lord and the receiver. 

Many difficulties are urged against the real presence in the 
Eucharist. In order to hold the doctrine of the real presence, it 
is necessary to hold that by an ineffable mode of being the 
Lord’s body is at the same time in Heaven and in numberless 
places on earth. Hence the body of the Lord can not be limited 
by the limitations of the extension of material substances. The 
essential constitution of all bodies naturally requires that they 
have an extension in space. Now they say that a body can not 
exist without that extension and quantity by which it becomes 
the subject of sensible perception. 

In answer we must admit that we are unable to imagine a 
body without extension in space. Extension is a connatural 
property of bodies, aud our experience, proceeding by natural 
reasons, will never reveal to us a body without extension in 
space. But we can not therefore assert that extension is such 
essential element of a body that by divine omnipotence a body 
can not exist without it. All bodies preserve the natural 
exigency of extension in space; but by the omnipotence of God 
this natural aptitude does not come into effect in the mode of 
existence of the Eucharist. We can not understand this act of 
God, but it is sufficient for our thesis that no proof can be 
adduced to show that such mode of existence is impossible. 
No power of the mind of man can conceive how God can 
preserve the substance of a body existing without actual 
extension in space; but neither can the mind of man 
demonstrate that such mode of existence is impossible. 

By this principle the second objection usually urged is 
answered. All bodies having actual extension in space are 
divisible, but from the fact that the Eucharist has not its natural 
extension in space, it is not divided. 

Again they say that a body can not exist without a figure, 
since figure is intrinsically the terminus of a quantity. But the 
figure of a body can not be conceived without extension in — 
space, since it is generated precisely by that extension in space. 
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We must distinguish between the organic or basic aptitude 
of a body to assume a definite figure, and the actual having of a 
figure formed by the configuration of the external surface of the 
body to a certain place. In the Eucharist there is not this 
configuration in place; but there is the basic figure of a human 
body. There is in the Eucharist all the organs of the human 
body, but they do not occupy the same local distance as in the 
natural state. By the omnipotence of God they have no 
extension in space, so that where one organ is, there are all. 
Though all the organs thus exist simultaneously in the same 
place and in many places, they do not lose their identity. They 
preserve their individual nature as members of Christ’s body, 
and their aptitude to have their proper extension in space. 

The doctrine of the Eucharist is not shaken by the objection 
that a body can not exist in two or more places at the same 
time. From the fact that the Eucharist prescinds from 
extension in space, it is not circumscribed by the boundaries of 
any place. It is the circumscription of bodies in place that 
prevents their being in many places at the same time; and, 
inasmuch as in the sacramental mode of being in which the 
body of Christ is in the consecrated particles, the body is not 
circumscriptive but definitive in place, it exists in many places 
at the same time. 

Concerning the appearances of bread and wine which 
remain in the Eucharist two opinions exist among Catholic 
theologians. The greater number of theologians hold that by 
the omnipotence of God the natural accidents of bread and wine 
are preserved without inhering in any subject. An accident, 
such as extension, taste, color, etc., has a natural exigence to 
inhere in a subject, but we can not prove that it is absolutely 
impossible for an accident to exist without inhering in its 
subject, when the place of the subject is supplied by the 
omnipotence of God. It is a very hard thing to fix the bounds 
of God’s omnipotence. The book of nature is but very 
impartially read by the wisest of us; and shall we assume to fix 
the limits of God’s almighty power? In defending the doctrine 
of the Eucharist we have not to tell how it is done; but to point 
out that human reason can not prove that it is repugnant to the 
nature of things. 
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Many able theologians however do not accept the theory 
that the natural accidents of the bread and the wine remain. 
They hold that the accident is not a physical entity separable 
from substance. In the Eucharist they hold that God 
miraculously affects the senses and surrounding objects in the 
same manner that the accidents would, had they been present. 
Though much theological contention exists concerning the 
question, we must confess our belief that it is an open question. 
Indeed Palmieri, treats the question at length in his Cosmologia, 
and there maintains first, that there is no evidence that it is 
impossible for an accident to exist without its subject; but he 
also teaches that there is no necessity to appeal to such a theory 
to defend the doctrine of the Blessed Eucharist. The doctrine 
of the transubstantiation of the bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Christ is preserved in all its integrity, if we admit 
that God miraculously produces on the senses of the beholder 
and on all the entia that would be affected by the natural bread 
and wine, if they were present, the same effects as the bread and 
wine would have produced. ‘Thus the extension, the force of 
resistance, the weight, the color, the taste, the odor, etc., are 
miraculous effects of God’s power. 

The advocates of the opinion that the real accidents of the 
bread and wine remain, appeal to the authority of councils 
against the second opinion. The Council of Constance 
condemned this opinion of Wicliff: ‘The accidents of the 
bread do not remain without the bread in the Sacrament (of the 
Eucharist).” ‘Nowthey say that the general law of interpretation 
of condemned propositions is that the condemnation of a 
proposition confirms its contrary ; and therefore the condemnation 
of Wicliff’s proposition would be equivalent to declaring that the 
accidents of the bread remain without their subject. 

To understand the issue aright we must know that two 
kindred propositions of Wicliff were condemned. ‘The first was 
as follows: ‘“’The substance of material and bread, in like 
manner, the substance of material wine remain in the Sacrament 
of the altar.” The second is the one cited above. The first 
proposition establishes the intent of the second. He denied 
that the accidents remained without the subject in the sense 
that he affirmed the substance of bread and wine to remain, and 
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in this sense it is condemned. His proposition was equivalent 
to saying that the accidents which the senses behold are the 
accidents of natural bread and wine there existing. In this 
sense it is abhorrent to Catholic doctrine. All Catholics hold 
that what the senses perceive do not inhere in a subject, for the 
subject is no longer bread, but the glorified body and blood of 
Christ. But we hold an open mind as to whether these 
appearances are the identical accidents that were in the bread 
and wine, or miraculous effects produced by God in lieu of these. 

The Council of Trent in defining the doctrine of the real 
presence has uniformly employed not the term accident but the 
term sfecies. ‘The proper import of the term sfeczes is the 
appearance of a thing. That the Fathers of Trent had this 
meaning of the term in mind is evident from the fact that they 
employ the term always in the singular number. It is true that 
the prevailing opinion in Catholic schools of theology at the 
time of the Council of Trent was that by the power of God an 
accident could exist without a subject. It is also true that the 
term speczes and accident were convertible terms among the 
schoolmen. But this does not decide the present question. 
It was the Holy Ghost who spoke infallibly through the Fathers 
of Trent; and hence our faith is not founded on their philosophic 
opinions, but on the truths which came from God through them. 
Now it is a singular fact that the philosophers, when they 
employ the term sfeczes for an accident, place it in the plural to 
express the complex of accidents of a material substance. The 
Fathers of Trent uniformly use it in the singular. We believe 
therefore that they establish the great doctrine of the 
transubstantiation of the bread and the wine, and leave the 
manner in which the appearances remain an open question. 

The Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist is that by the words 
of consecration the substance of the bread and the substance of 
the wine are changed totally, so that nothing remains of these 
material substances save their appearances; and in place of 
them there is constituted the body and the blood of Christ. 
The body and the blood of Christ are not made out of the 
substance of the bread and the wine, because the body and the 
blood pre-existed; but by the change of the substance of the 
bread and wine, the body and the blood ‘of Christ acquire a 
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sacramental mode of being which they did not have before. 
Though nothing remains of the substance of the bread and 
the wine, and though by their change no new being is placed 
in the universe, yet their change can not be called annihilation ; 
for the end of annihilation is nothing, whereas the effect of this 
act is the pre-existing body and blood of Christ in a new mode 
of being in the Eucharist. 

Matthew and Mark place after the words of institution of 
the Eucharist, Christ’s declaration: ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, I 
will no more drink of the fruit of the vine, until that day when I 
drink it new in the kingdom of God.” Some make a difficulty 
of this, saying that Christ clearly declared that the cup contained 
natural wine, which is compared to the metaphorical wine of 
Heaven. ‘The answer is clear. These words of Christ were 
spoken not of the Eucharistic cup, but of the preceding cup, as the 
account of St. Luke clearly makes known. But even if it were 
proven that Christ referred these words to the Eucharist, no 
grave difficulty would thence result. The sentence is a figure 
of speech by which he makes known to the Apostles that it is his 
last supper with them on earth, and that they will meet him again 
in the great banquet of Heaven. The cup, now containing the 
Lord’s blood, could yet be called the fruit of the vine, to denote 
that which was changed into the blood of Christ, and also to 
denote the appearances which it still preserved. 

St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom, St. Thomas, Suarez and 
others taught that Christ received a portion of the first 
Eucharist ; but it seems far more probable that he did not. 
The text seems favorable to a negation of such fact. He 
consecrated both bread and wine, and gave them to the disciples. 
No mention is made of his partaking. Moreover, no reason 
exists that Christ should have received sacramentally his body 
and blood. 

When the great apostasy of the sixteenth century broke 
over the world, the Eucharist still held its place with many of 
the heretics. Luther bitterly opposed the Zwinglians because 
they rejected the Real Presence. Thus hesays: ‘“Iclearly saw 
how much I should thereby injure popery (by rejecting the Real 
Presence); but I found myself caught without any way of 
escaping ; for the text of the Gospel was too plain to be denied.” 
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—Epist. ad Argent. Again he says of the Zwinglians: “The 
devil seems to have mocked those to whom he has suggested a 
heresy so ridiculous.” And again: “Their translations and 
glosses on these texts (‘This is my body, etc.,’) have as much 
sense as if one should translate the first words of Genesis: ‘In 
the beginning God created Heaven and earth’—J/mn the 
beginning the cuckoo ate the sparrow and his feathers.’— 
Defensio Verb. Dom. 

The authorized catechism of the Church of England 
declares that “the body and the blood of Christ are verily and 
indeed taken, and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper.” 
But it is the nature of error to change. Small is the number of 
non-Catholics who now believe in the Real Presence. But that 
doctrine has always been in the possession of the Catholic 
Church, and she will keep the deposit safe till the end of time. 

By the words, “this do in remembrance of me”, Christ 
established the Eucharist as an everlasting ordinance in the 
Church. The Church herself has no power to change the 
substance of these ordinances. But she has power to regulate 
them, and establish rules for their proper observance. The 
Church in her sacrifice will always consecrate the body and the 
blood of Christ under the appearances of bread and wine; but 
for wise reasons the Latin Church now distributes to the laity 
the Eucharist only under the appearance of bread. In the 
preceding ages in certain cases communion was given under one 
form. In fact, the Greek Church of old time does not consecrate 
the Eucharist during Lent, except on Saturdays, Sundays, and 
on the feast of the Annunciation. They preserve the Sacred 
Hosts, and on the other days the Mass of the presanctified is 
celebrated, in which the Eucharist is received only under the 
form of bread. 

In the old Roman Ordo, Communion was allowed on Good 
Friday and Holy Saturday, though Mass was not celebrated. 
St. Jerome relates in his letter (22) to Eustochium, that certain 
Roman virgins had such an abhorrence of wine, that Holy 
Communion was given them only under the form of bread. By 
many testimonies it is proven that it was usual to administer 
Communion to infants under the form of wine only. 
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In the days of the early persecutions the faithful were 
accustomed to take the Eucharist to their homes, and certainly 
they took only the Eucharist under the form of bread. 

On account of the inconvenience of Communion under both 
forms, and to secure greater reverence for the Sacred Blood, the 
Church has now made it a binding law of discipline, that in the 
Latin Church, Communion shall be only under the form of 
bread. In the priest’s Sacrifice at the altar she preserves the 
Sacrifice under both forms; but to the faithful, who do not 
perform the act of consecration, one form is prescribed. The 
‘Church does this, guided by the Spirit of truth, that she does not 
deprive the faithful of anything. She knows and teaches that 
Jesus Christ is whole and entire under each form. Hence under 
the form of bread the faithful receive his body and blood, soul 
and Divinity; wherefore the Council of Trent has defined: 
“The holy Synod taught by the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of 
Wisdom, understanding, counsel, and piety, and following the 
sense and custom of the Church, declares and teaches, that by no 
divine precept are the laity, and priests not consecrating, obliged 
to receive Communion under both forms, neither does faith 
permit us to doubt that Communion under one form is sufficient 
unto Salvation.”—Conc. Trid. Sess. XXI. 1. The Council 
confirms this teaching by this Canon: “If any man shall say 
that by the command of God, or onaccount of the necessity of 
Salvation, each and every one of the faithful of Christ must 
receive both forms of the Sacrament of the Blessed Eucharist, 
let him be anathema.’’—Ibidem. 

In the same place the Council takes up to consider the 
objection urged against this practice from the words of Christ; 
and the Council argues as follows: ‘Nor can it be rightly 
gathered from those words in the Sixth Chapter of John, that 
Communion under both forms is necessary, however the texts be 
interpreted according to the interpretations of the holy Fathers, 
and the doctors. For he who said: ‘Unless you eat the flesh 
of the Son of man, and drink his blood, you shall not have life 
in you,’ also said: ‘He that shall eat of this bread shall live 
forever.’ And he that said: ‘He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood hath eternal life,’ also said: ‘The bread 
which I give is my flesh for the life of the world.’ Finally he 
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that said: ‘He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
abideth in me, and I in him,’ also said: ‘He that eateth me 
the same shall live by me.’” 

The Catholic practice of Communion under one form is 
attacked on the authority of St. John, VI. 52: ‘Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, ye have not 
life in yourselves.” Our first answer to this is that the Church, 
whose right it is to judge of the truth of Holy Scripture, has 
decided that the command of Christ is fulfilled by Communion 
under one form. The Lord’s proposition is in form copulative, 
but as regards the substantial truth enunciated it is equivalent 
to a disjunctive proposition. The sense is that a man must 
fulfill the substance of the act declared as the eating of Christ’s 
body and the drinking of his blood. The act is strictly and 
completely carried out in the Sacrifice of the altar; but in 
regard to the Communion of those not consecrating, the Spirit of 
truth abiding with the Church guides her in restricting this to 
one form, when grave causes warrant it. Paul’s authority is 
favorable to our view, for he employs a disjunctive proposition: 
“Whosoever shall eat the bread or drink the cup of the Lord 
unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and the blood of 
the Lord.” Therefore Paul contemplates a possible case of 
Communion under one form. But our chief argument is the 
authority of the Church. She doesnot change the substance of 
the Sacraments, but she has the divine right to regulate the 
manner of their celebration, and to adapt it to the customs of 
the various ages of the world. 

From these giddy thoughts of speculation we turn our 
eyes to the tabernacle, and confess that our thoughts and our 
words are feeble in the presence of this great Sacrament. But 
our faith is not thus weak. Our faith is not our own creation : 
it is God’s testimony in the manner that he has chosen to testify. 
We believe although we can not understand. We try to realize 
the close approach of God to us in the Eucharist. We feel his 
presence near us; and the more we purify our hearts the more 
that realization grows. He promised that he would be with us 
all days, and the Eucharist is the fulfilment of his promise. 
He was made flesh, and dwelt among us; he instituted the 
Eucharist to perpetuate that dwelling among us. He dwells in 
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the Eucharist, and waits for one act of recognition from us. 
Days and weeks go by, and we never think of him unless 
compelled by the precept of the Church to come in his divine 
presence ; and even when there, how vacant are our minds and 
cold our hearts! He invites us to come and receive him in 
Holy Communion, and many of us put it off as a disagreeable 
duty as long as we can, and only when the sentence of 
condemnation of the Churcli is about to fall on us do we come and 
with lying profess to the Lord that we come to him because we 
love him. Hecriestous: ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor, 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” But we heed 
him not, nor care for his rest. It is the world that has our 
hearts; it is the world whose goods we strive for. Even men 
who come before the altar of the living God, and profess to 
_choose the Lord as their inheritance, will live on right in the 
shadow of the Church for days, and never go in to pay one little 
visit to the Lord, who there waits for worshippers. It is true 
that our coldness does not diminish Christ’s glory, for he is in the 
glory of his Father, but yet he desires our love. Our love is 
weak, because faith its foundation is weak. The veiled 
presence of the Lord moves us not, because faith penetrates not 
the veil. Our faith must not stop half way. If we could have 
stood with the Apostles, and have seen the risen Lord ascend 
into Heaven, we should indeed have felt that after such a vision 
we could not lower ourselves to follow after anything worldly. 
And yet when the consecrated host is placed on our altars, it is 
the same scene. It is the same Lord whole and entire there in 
his glory and power. The only difference is that there Jesus 
revealed his glory to the corporal senses, while here he veils it 
under the appearances of bread and wine, and allows faith to 
supply the inability of the senses. 

We can come close to Jesus best of all through the 
Eucharist. He is there solely to draw closer the bonds of union 
between himself and redeemed man. The Holy Communion is 
the greatest act of man’s worship; it should be the first interest 
of his life. 

In the forms of worship of non-Catholics, the preaching 
and the singing constitute all. But in the Catholic worship it 
is not so; the sacrifice of the Eucharist is the essence of the 
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worship and all else are adjuncts. Good preaching is of great 
worth, and religious singing honors God, and inspires to worship, 
but no one should look to these as the principal factors in the 
act of worship. It is the offering of Jesus Christ as the 
Sacrifice of the altar that sanctifies the people, in which great 
Sacrifice those who communicate have a still larger part. 

As we live among a people whose larger part is non-Catholic, 
we are in danger of judging worship after Protestant standards, 
and of losing sight of the essence of the Mass, while giving an 
exaggerated importance to the sermon. This is a grievous 
error. Non-Catholic worship could not exist without the pulpit 
and the choir, for it has no sacrifice. It must be propped up 
by social aids and by the latest fads in preaching. Butin the 
Catholic Church the act of worship is not the pulpit and the 
choir, but the offering of the Son of God in the sacramental 
mode of being. Thus when the Catholic has attended a low 
Mass, at which through necessity or some other cause there has 
been no sermon or singing, he must not think that his act of 
worship has been imperfect. If he has duly recognized the 
great Sacrifice of the altar, and faithfully identified himself with 
it, his act of worship is of the highest order. We must direct 
our minds always to the Eucharist as the centre of our worship. 
It isthe Eucharist that is the inspiration of those who leave 
the world, and consecrate themselves to God. It is the 
Eucharist that gives to the religion of the New Law that 
character of close union with God which characterizes it. By 
reason of the Eucharist we can go into a Church, and approach 
close to the real person of Jesus Christ, and speak to him all the 
thoughts of our heart. Yea more, we approach and touch him, 
receive him into ourselves, so that we live by him, as he 
lives by the Father. It is indeed a wonderful doctrine, a 
wonderful fact of divine love. But its mystery should not repel 
but draw us. None but he has the words of eternal life: we 
must believe, and beg God to increase our faith. 
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2. In my Father’s house are 
many mansions; if it were not 
so, I would have told you; for 
I go to prepare a place for you. 


3. And if I go and prepare 
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self; that where I am, there ye 
may be also. 


4. And whither I go, ye 
know the way. 


5. ‘Thomas saith unto him: 
Lord, we know not whither 
thou goest; how know we the 
way? 
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I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life: no one cometh 
unto the Father, but by me. 
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I say unto you I speak not 
from myself: but the Father 
abiding in me doeth his works. 


Ii. Believe me that I am 
in the Father, and the Father 
in me: or else believe me for 
the very works’ sake. 


I2eu Very. verily, I say 
unto you: He that believeth 
in me, the works that I do 
shall he do also; and greater 
works than these shall he do; 
because I go unto the Father. 


13. And whatsoever ye 
shall ask in my name, that 
will I do, that the Father may 
be glorified in the Son. 


14. If ye shall ask me any- 
thing in my name, that will 
iodo, 
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In the second verse 67: is found in &, A, B, C, D, K, L, X, 


II, and twenty cursive MSS. It is also retained in four codices 
of the old Italian version, in the Vulgate, both Coptic versions, 
both Syriac versions, the Armenian version and the Revised 
Edition. The critics Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
Westcott and Hort also approve it. It is omitted by C*, N, I, 
A, A, and six others; also by many cursive authorities, by four 
codices of the old Italian version, by the Gothic and Ethiopian 
versions, and by Origen and St. Chrysostom. From an 
examination of the authorities it is evident that the conjunction 
belonged to the original text, but was dropped on account of its 
difficulty. In the fourth verse the Vulgate reads: “Et quo 
ego vado scitis, et viam scitis.” We are unable to find sufficient 
authority to recommend this reading. ‘The version which we 
adopt rests on the authority of &, B, C*, L, Q, X, et al., the 
Coptic and Ethiopian versions, the Revised Edition of Oxford, 
and most of the great critics. In the fifth verse we depart 
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slightly from the Vulgate reading, on the strength of the same 
authorities. In the tenth verse the reading ra épya avrod is 
supported by &, B, D, the Coptic and Ethiopian versions, 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, the Revised Edition, and nearly 
all modern critics. 

As a man from his death-bed addresses words of advice and 
exhortation to those whom he leaves behind him, so Jesus here 
prepares his Apostles for the great separation which is 
imminent. In the first verse the muotevere may be considered 
either as the imperative “believe,” or as the indicative, “ye 
believe.” ‘The sense is not altered. We believe however that 
it is more congruous to the context to accept it in the indicative 
sense. Christ leads them on from faith in God the Father to 
greater faith in himself. "They had believed in God the Father 
from the beginning, but Jesus had to build up their faith in 
himself. They have been saddened by many things. He is 
going to leave them, to go to some mysterious land where they 
can not now come. He is going to be betrayed by one of their 
own number. They do not know all that is going to happen, 
but they know that such a dreadful event is at hand that even 
their leader Peter will through fear deny the Lord. Then 
they are to be forever deprived of his loving presence. A 
great mystery surrounds them: they can not see what is to 
come out of the wondrous events in which they have played a 
part. And to comfort them in this sorrow Jesus proposes one 
remedy, faith. Jesus’ words are a lesson not only to the 
sorrowful Apostles but to all the generations of men. Man 
belongs to two orders of being. He can not control the things 
that pertain to this present order of being. At times certain 
combinations of causes will be arrayed against himso that hecan 
not break them. He raises his voice to Heaven,and asks for 
deliverance from the burden, but it comes not, for it is in the 
designs of God to permit the man to be purified in the crucible 
of suffering. God does not wish to give us too much of this 
world: it is in his mercy often that he takes from us what our 
hearts love most. But in the other order of being there is no 
danger of excess. God wishes to give us its highest participation. 
When we try to acquire it, he is always with us. ‘Therefore if 
we lift up our hearts out of the sorrow of this imperfect state to 
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that everlasting order of being, relief is absolute and infallible. 
Nothing is more hollow and meaningless than the words of a 
worldly man to another in the hour of trouble. It may be 
honestly intended, but it must be nought else than a mockery. 
It may be that by some stroke of evil fortune a man too old to 
commence life anew has lost his possessions; what can the 
godless man say to lighten the blow? ‘There is no real relief 
this side of Heaven, and for him Heaven is a cold vague term. 
It may be that disease or accident has deprived a man of bodily 
powers, and left him a burdensome invalid or cripple. Can the 
worshiper of this world console his fellow worldling by the 
thought of Heaven? They would both be startled by the 
awkwardness of the situation. Or again come to the parent 
who has no faith, mourning at the bier of the only child, and 
what shalt thou say? nothing. These are they who, as Paul 
says, sorrow without hope. 

But when a man has faith, all changes. He may lose 
everything that he has in this world; it isa hard blow. He 
feels it; but down in his heart there is a motive of comfort. It 
is his faith which says: “TI have still my hope of Heaven. 
Let the perishable things of this world go; they are not the 
. property of any man for any great length of time. They can 
not serve me in the better order of being for which I was 
created ; their loss may be a benefit to me.” 

The afflictions of Job may come on a man, and if he has 
teal faith, he will be comforted by the knowledge that these 
things only affect him in this probationary state of being, where 
naught but the soul of manisenduring. And O how sweet is the 
consolation of faith in the hour of the death of our loved ones! 
It simply destroys the power of death. There remain, it is true, 
the natural shock and pain of the separation and of the waiting 
for the realization of our hope; but the certainty that the one 
lying dead there before us will liveagain in a better state of being 
overcomes the power of death. Hence where faith reigns, man 
can truthfully console man by bringing into relief the everlasting 
foundations of our hope ; but where there is no faith, the highest 
expressions of human thought are mere mocking voices that fail 


to content the heart. 
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Among the motives which produced the sorrow of the 
Apostles was a certain fear of what might come upon them 
when Jesus would be taken from them. He fortifies them also 
against this unpleasant emotion. But yet in all his discourse 
there is no mention of earthly consolation. They are not to 
fear, because he has care of them, because he has prepared an 
abiding place for them with the Heavenly Father. When the 
things that affect us after death are secure, a man may be 
careless of what comes upon him here. Why should a man care 
for a few years of time when an eternal inheritance of happiness 
is prepared for him? ‘The Lord knew that those loved Apostles 
were to drink his own bitter cup. He knew that the world 
would hate them, and put them to death. He accepts this for 
them with gladness. His thoughts are upon that eternal 
kingdom of life and love, where they will be with him forever. 
He does not deceive them with vain hopes, their only source of 
joy is to centre all their hopes in Heaven. And so it is ever in 
God’s dealings with his loved ones. He is not occupied in 
building up happiness for them here. Such were folly. 
Considering the shortness of human life, it would be a waste of 
energy to bestow on man things which he must leave so soon. 
At times God may in his wisdom bless a man with temporal _ 
prosperity, but it is never a principal motive with God: it is 
subordinate to the great end of preparing man for the true 
kingdom of Heaven. ‘Therefore when a man looks to God for 
comfort in sorrow he must go with God into that higher order 
of being. ‘The things that we love here are continually keeping 
us away from God, and we can not expect that God will adopt 
our folly and indulge our worldly hearts in their foolish desires. 

Christ declares that in his Father’s house there are many 
mansions. ‘The term here rendered, ‘‘mansions,” is povad in 
Greek. It occurs only twice in the New Testament, here and 
again in the twenty-third verse of this chapter. It means in the 
latter place the act of abiding, but here it means the place of 
abiding, a place to stay in. ‘The meaning of Christ is that in 
his kingdom there will be room for his Apostles and for the 
multitudes that shall believe through their preaching. Itisa 
tender assurance that they are to be with him in Heaven, that 
there is a place prepared for them there. 
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Much obscurity overhangs the second sentence of the 
second verse. The first opinion accepts the 67 as a recitative 
conjunction introducing its clause as the object of the 
proposition, “I would have told you.” ‘This is the sense 
accepted by the Douay version. This is clearly erroneous, for 
it destroys all sense of Christ’s words. T'wo things must be 
true, that there are many abiding places in Heaven, and that 
Jesus Christ has prepared these for the elect. Now the sense 
that this first opinion gives to the conjunction makes it 
necessary that one of these facts must be false ; for it asserts 
that Christ does not go to prepare the mansions, but would have 
gone were they not there, and would have told his Apostles of 
his mission. But this can not be the sense, for in this same 
verse Jesus asserts unconditionally that the mansions are there, 
and in the third verse he asserts that he goes to prepare a place 
for them. 

The second opinion reads the sentence interrogatively : 
“Tf not, would I have told you that I go to prepare a place for 
you?” ‘This opinion is defended by Beelen, and Corluy. This 
opinion is impossible, because Christ had not yet said that he 
was going to prepare a place for them. And moreover, the 
character of this interrogation induces a certain weakness of 
thought which is never found in Christ’s discourse. One feels 
instinctively that there is no place for such an interrogation. 

Salmeron expunged the 67v entirely, and placed a full stop 
after the preceding word. ‘This theory merits no consideration, 
on account of the authorities which support the conjunction. 

Hence we believe in the first place that the conjunction is 
causal, and we render it in our version by “for.” ‘The clause, 
‘Tf it were not so, I would have told you”, should be considered 
as parenthetical. If we suppress this clause for a moment, the 
sentence reads: “In my Father’s house there are many 
mansions ; for I go to prepare a place for you.” ‘The sense is 
clear: Christ goes to Heaven in the interest of humanity. He 
goes to dispose his kingdom for his followers. His infinite 
goodness and his infinite power are the guarantees that the 
kingdom will be large enough for all, and of the highest order 
of happiness. He asserts that the mansions exist before his 
going to prepare them, for the reason that Heaven existed 
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before the Incarnation, although man had lost his right to it. 
By the Incarnation man regained that right, and now Jesus goes 
to enter into that kingdom, to draw man to come after him, to 
help man by divine grace, and to encourage him to perfect faith 
and hope. Jesus gives to the Apostles two motives of perfect 
faith: first, his divine authority that the mansions exist ; and, 
secondly, his promise that he will be there to prepare for them. 
The mansions are not only there, but they are there for them ; 
for Jesus is there to prepare a place for every one who loves him. 

By these words Jesus comes close to us, for he spoke to the 
Apostles as representatives of all humanity. As far as regards 
the blessed state of Heaven, what he said to the Apostles is 
applicable to every one who follows Jesus. He wishes to share 
his kingdom with us. As he looked through the gloom of the 
night of Calvary to the glory that should follow, he thought 
not of himself alone, but of those for love of whom he had come 
on earth to die. Wonderful is the hope of the Christian. He 
is a prince of the royal house of Jesus Christ. His inheritance is 
a kingdom with Christ. The Master has gone before to prepare 
all things for the disciple’s happiness. Nothing can fail on the 
part of Christ. God made this world very beautiful. Before 
sin entered into it, it was a paradise of delight, and yet it is 
a footstool compared to the kingdom of Heaven. Human 
thought and human speech are incapable of rising to the height 
of thehappinessof Heaven. Regarding itthere is no uncertainty ; 
for the Master is there waiting for us, and there is place for all. 
Why therefore do we give our thought and labor to this world, 
and do so little for the kingdom of God? It is a strange 
madness that is on the world. Men know that it is deceitful ; 
men know that a void remains in the heart of every man who 
lives for this world. But yet, when within a few feet of the 
grave, they stretch out their hands and clutch at the shadows of 
this world, Jesus Christ invites to the eternal mansions of 
Heaven: the world jinglesits gold, and displays its bonds and 
stocks, and the poor dupes of mankind turn away from God and 
Heaven, to hold in their hands a few handfuls of the dust of this 
world. 

In declaring that there are many mansions in Heaven, 
Jesus has not directly affirmed the diversity of states of glory 
corresponding to the degrees of merit, but such truth rests on 
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many other texts of Scripture. What the Lord wishes to assert 
here is that Heaven is not a state of glory for himself only, but 
also for the Apostles, and for all his followers. All that God 
has made known to us concerning Jesus’ glory after his 
resurrection pertains to our own hope, for we are joint heirs 
with Christ in the possession of his kingdom. What earthly 
prince was ever born with such a birthright? Ifa prince of 
kingly line should despise his high station, and place his 
interests in the low walks of life; if he should prefer the coarse 
pleasures of drunkards, libertines, and harlots, to the society of 
kings, sages, and princesses, men would declare the prince a 
degenerate, an unnatural monster. And yet the heirs of God 
do worse. Few among all those to whom the great inheritance 
of the sons of God has been given really appreciate it. 

The clause which we have considered as parenthetical does 
not alter the general meaning which we have here expounded. 
It simply adds to the certainty of the affirmation. Christ says in 
effect: ‘I declare to you that there are many mansions in my 
Father’s house; and I declare to you what I know. It is certain 
to you, because I declare it; and because I shall in person go 
thither to prepare for you. If it were not so, I would have told 
you.” 

Though the Lord’s words in the eighth verse are in the 
form of a conditional sentence, yet the sentence is not conditioned 
by any doubtfulcontingency. The protasis is not a contingency, 
but a fact positively asserted in the preceding. The sentence 
is constructed in this manner to evoke perfect faith in the 
apodosis. Syllogistically the enunciation has the following 
value: If I go, I will come again, and will receive you to 
myself; but my going is certain: therefore my coming again 
and your reunion with me are certain conclusions. The Lord 
banishes all motive of despairing sadness by that cheerful 
assurance that he is to share his kingdom with the Apostles. 
They are to be with him. They had already experienced that 
no evil could befall them when Jesus was with them. They 
had never suffered from any cause when the Master was by their ~ 
side. No promise could be greater than that they were to be 
always with Jesus, from whom they now must part for a time. 
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Some believe that the Lord here speaks of his second coming 
at the end of the world; others refer his words to the individual 
death of every man. Certainly Christ has in many places spoken 
of the death of men as his coming; for example Matt. XXIV. 
14; Mark XIII. 37. In other places Christ speaks of his second 
coming at the end of time, as in Matthew, XXV. 31-46. It 
seems to us that in our present text, Christ speaks of both the 
death of every man and of the general resurrection of the dead 
under one general concept. These two events are separated by 
an indefinite period of time, but still they are in their effects on 
human destiny identical. The particular judgment is in part 
what the general judgment is in full. The particular judgment 
will determine who will be with Christ in his kingdom, and 
these same will be the ones called blessed in the general 
judgment. For some these twoevents will coincide. No man 
knows the length of the interval that separates them. Of the 
state of being of man’s soul in that dread interval we know very 
little. We know that the souls exist in a separate state; that 
' they are capable of the happiness of Heaven, but still their 
beings are not absolutely complete until the bodies are united to 
these souls. Now Jesus prescindsfrom that intervening interval 
of mystery, and considers both events under one general idea. 

There is an accent of infinite love in the Lord’s words, as 
he speaks to that sorrowing band of that happy state of being 
in which they were to be united. They could not look across 
that awful void that separates time from eternity, and look into 
that country of eternal life and love; but Jesus spoke of it as 
we would speak of a home wherein we had been reared. 

Jesus continues to inspire them with hope of coming to 
him in his kingdom, by declaring to them that they know the 
way. 

We read these words in a light that was not then given to 
the Apostles. The great work of Jesus is now fulfilled. The 
light of the Resurrection has filled the world. ‘The New 
Testament is complete, and has been transmitted to us by its 
faithful custodian the Church. But the Apostles were still in 
the valley of humiliation. Before them was a dark sad mystery, 
and the Master spoke of some mysterious journey which they 
did not clearly understand. The plain, blunt, honest-hearted 
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Thomas speaks the thought of the whole body, when he declares 
that they do not understand whither Jesus is going. Jesus was 
speaking of Heaven, and their realization of Heaven was not 
clear. No seer of the Old Testament had spoken of it as Jesus 
spoke. He made it so real, so tangible. He seemed to consider 
it as a country into which a man by his power of locomotion 
might enter. ! 

Jesus now teaches them that they must not think of the 
way as a road by which a mortal man travels from place to 
place. They must raise their thoughts toa state unlike anything 
which sensible perception reveals. They must think not of a 
way over which mortal feet tread, but of a moral way by which 
a man’s life is directed,so that at the end thereof Christ will 
take the man to himself. That which is necessary in order to 
come to Christ is to know the way of the soul, the way by which 
man accomplishes his duty. Christ tells the Apostles that they 
know the way, and St. Thomas argues that they know it not; 
but there is no contradiction. As St. Augustine says, they 
knew the way, but they knew not that they knew it. They 
knew Jesus, and he is the way; but they did not realize that in 
him they had everything that man needs in his journey to 
Heaven. To strengthen the realization, Jesus declares to them 
that he is the way, the truth and the life. 

He is the way in a more comprehensive sense that human 
thought can reach. Heisthe way, because, by following him, 
man shall infallibly enter and possess Heaven, and in no other 
way can he come thither. He is the way, because in his divine 
life one finds illustrated by practical execution every precept 
and counsel of sanctity. He is the way, because through all 
the doubt, and error and gloom of this fallen world, his glorious 
example shines forth as a beacon light to all men. He is the 

“way, because he is the absolute example of all that is good. 
The way of the soul is not by locomotion, but by conduct of 
life, and in every relation of human conduct Jesus Christ is the 
model. Man should look at nothing else as the guide of life 
save the Lord Jesus Christ. Jesus has made his life simple so 
that we can follow it. Jesus became poor and despised for our 
sakes, that the meanest of mankind may imitate him. He is 
not in the palace of a king, hemmed round by the intricate 
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network of court etiquette, and placed in a remoteness inaccessible 
to the humble toilers of the world. He is there among the 
fishermen and the shepherds; sleeping on the rough canvas in 
the poor fishermen’s boat; passing the nights on the lonely 
mountain, without the shelter accorded to the birds and the 
foxes, and consuming his days among the poor and sick, among 
the outcasts of society, the flotsam and the jetsam of the great 
sea of life. There he stands clear in the gaze of men, unique 
in the history of the world, the greatest and the most humble. 
In the measure that men conform their lives to him, they become 
good; and in the measure that they depart from him they 
become evil. He is the absolute measure of all goodness, the 
one sole, absolute, guide of human life. 

His life is imitable, yet it can never be equalled. As the 
follower of Christ by godliness of life approaches nearer to that 
divine Exemplar, the view broadens, and the infinite perfections 
of Jesus reveal themselves in a clearer light. Thus it is that 
the greatest saints are the most humble; for holiness of life 
purifies their power of vision to see the exaltedness of Jesus 
Christ. 

Many things connected with human life are involved in 
mystery, but the way of duty is always clear. If our eyes are 
fixed on Jesus Christ, we can not err. He is a rule applied to 
all the vicissitudes of life. He will be clear when all else is 
dark. No man ever yet set out with honest intention and 
faithful purpose to follow Jesus, and missed his way; and no 
man ever shall. We may cling to him with absolute trust; for 
no man can be lost while following Jesus Christ. 

This first part of Jesus’ statement contains the answer to 
Thomas’ question. ‘The Apostles were as men possessed of a 
great treasure whose full value they did not realize. They 
knew Jesus to be the Messiah, but they did not yet understand 
all that he was to them. It is one of the fundamental truths of 
religion to know the character of Jesus Christ, for on him all 
religion rests. Ile therefore clearly tells the Apostles who he is. 
He is the way. He has lived our life, has felt its sorrows, its 
temptations, and its hardships. His divine example points out 
the absolute law of human conduct. 
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He is also the truth. To live rightly man must know the 
great truths that control human destiny. He must know the 
future state of our being; he must know the rewards of 
righteousness, and the punishments of evil deeds; he must 
know the law of right in man’s different relations to God, to 
his fellow man, and to himself; he must know a standard of 
the judgment of actions which the world knows not of; he 
must know the will of God as far as regards the law of duty. 
Absolute certitude in all these affairs comes from Jesus. Through 
him we know with greater certainty and with greater clearness. 
the nature of God, the divine attributes of the Deity, the future 
life, the laws respecting worship, love of God and of the 
neighbor, grace and prayer. Jesus has not left us in doubt 
concerning any necessary truth. He has given us a complete 
religion, and has sealed it with his absolute infallibility. When 
men turn away from him, and begin to invent religions, they 
arrive at various conclusions which go through continual change 
until they finally end in negligent nescience. These men 
will claim that the truth can not be known. They content 
themselves with a few platitudes on humanitarianism, and 
neglect all other elements of the religion of Christ. This is a 
fatal error; it is a counterfeit of Satan. The truth is that these 
men are hindered by pride from accepting the religion of Christ 
in its fulness. They must have a religion made to suit the 
tastes of the world; they must have a religion that heightens 
the joy of living the world’s life; that puts no restraint on the 
pride of intellect and on the full enjoyment of this world. 
Jesus is the truth, the complete truth; and yet men will declare 
that they can not find what to believe. He has spoken clearly, 
and has made provision that the truths which he taught should 
be preserved to men forever; but the acceptance of these truths 
imply certain things that the old nature of man is unwilling to 
do. Hence the strange anomaly is verified that in lands which 
call themselves Christian, men are casting about, and theorizing 
on the great questions of religion, and have relegated Jesus to 
an inferior position. But we hold to him as the absolute truth, 
and rest with perfect faith on the words that he has said to us. 

He is the life; because through him the sentence of death, 
which stood against us, was blotted out. He is our life, because 
by him our souls live the life of grace, and by him they shall 
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enter into life. With him is the fountain of life. Were it not 
for him, we should never enter into eternal life. Nothing is 
better than life; nothing is more terrible than death. Men fear 
the death of the body, because it is an event which the senses 
apprehend. It is a sad, dark affair. It plunges whole families, 
and sometimes whole communities, into grief. Man fears it as 
the greatest evil of time, and it isso. But the soul dies, and no 
man marks it. The world does not notice it. That a man 
should live ungodly is such a common thing that even those 
who are closest to the sinner get used to it. But viewed as our 
eyes shall one day view things, the death of the soul is the only 
sad event of the whole history of man. It is a part of the 
world’s folly to make much ado about the death of a man’s 
body, and to think never at all of the death of his soul. The 
death of the body is nothing; a dissolution for a time between 
soul and body, both which shall be united again in the 
resurrection. But the death of the soul is, in itself considered, 
the loss of eternal life, the loss of all those bright promises held 
out to man by his Creator, the loss of everything. It is 
therefore the life of the soul that should claim man’s thought. 
It is of that life that Christ speaks. No mere creature could 
truthfully affirm of himself what Christ has of himself affirmed 
in this sentence. A created being may aid a man to find the 
way of life; he may teach him truth; and he may help to 
preserve life: but no creature can be the way, the truth, and the 
life. This is a clear claim to be equal in nature and in power 
to God the Father, and God in many ways endorsed his claim. 

What a mighty source of happiness it is to us mortals to 
realize that the Being who is all this, comes so close to us! We 
need fear nothing as long as we cleave to Jesus. Before us is 
the dread exit from this world, but Jesus will be with us. If 
we love him, and keep his commandments, that death will not 
- hold us in its power. Our souls shall abide in that kingdom of 
which he has told us. And in the fulness of time our bodies 
shall arise, and be united with our souls to enjoy with them 
the happiness of the eternal life of Heaven. When death comes 
close to us,and strikes one whom we love ; or comes closer still, 
and numbers our own moments, often words of consolation are 
offered us; but in that hour man fully realizes the weakness of 
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human power. Then it is that the soul realizes the value of 
this declaration of Christ: “Iam the way, the truth, and the 
life.” 

Man’s life is not cast in an uncertainty: before him lies 
the kingdom of Heaven, and he has the infallible leadership of 
Jesus Christ to guide him thither. Death is in the world, but 
the Life is also in the world; and Life by death has triumphed 
over death. If we are Ghnistls: we belong not to death: it shall 
not reign over us. 

In the light of these words who shall say that man’s life is 
unhappy? It is indeed unhappy when he turns away from the 
Truth and the Life; but the life of the true follower of Christ 
can not be unhappy. While on earth he may bear the cross, 
but the certain hope of the life with Christ is the source of a 
peace and a joy that this world can not take away. He must 
often fight against himself to keep the old nature within him 
from drawing him to follow the contagious example of the 
world, but even this struggle is the source of happiness. In the 
deep recesses of his soul, he feels that joy in believing, that 
happy consciousness that he is the friend of Jesus Christ, and 
an heir to his kingdom. It is not yet possession; but even the 
anticipation of Heaven, and the delight of Jesus’ society with 
us here on earth is better than anything that this world can 
offer. 

In every joy that is not blessed by God there is an alloy of 
unhappiness, the remorse of the soul against the sinful act. 
The soul can not entirely harden itself against the apprehension 
of God’s anger. In the Christian’s joy there is nought of this, 
but on the contrary the soul is filled with a sweet consciousness 
that God delights in it. 

In this present text, Jesus also declares of himself his 
exclusive power as the Redeemer of men. He is not a mere 
helper in the hands of God: he is the Savior of man, and there 
js no other. No man shall ever see the face of God except 
through Jesus Christ. This he accomplishes not alone in the 
fact of the Redemption, but also in the matter of grace. Of 
ourselves we can not save ourselves, and there is no other being 
in the universe who can save us except Jesus Christ. 
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In the seventh and following verses Jesus illustrates the 
absolute identity of nature between him and the Father. Jesus 
tells his Apostles clearly that to know him is to know the 
Father. He did not reveal himself to them in his equality 
with the Father all at once, because they could not suddenly 
receive such a high truth. He gradually brought them up by 
word and by wondrous deed to know who he was. — Their 
weakness had often failed to comprehend the true character of 
the Master. They knew that he was of God, and worked in 
the power of God; but the full nature of the Messiah was not 
clear to the Apostles even at that time. Jesus tells them that 
from henceforth they are to consider him as identical in nature 
with the Father; and that now that he has spoken so clearly, 
they must recognize that in seeing him they see the Father 
himself. These words can only be true in the supposition of 
the consubstantiality of the Son and the Father. 

Israel rejoiced in the fact that to Moses its founder God 
had spoken face to face. Some such thought may have moved 
the mind of Philip to ask Jesus to show them the Father. 
This is evidence that the Apostles did not consider Jesus as 
equal to the Father. It required the grace that came to 
them on Pentecost to make them realize the divine nature of 
Jesus Christ. The hiding of the Divinity under the form of a 
humble man made it difficult to those men to realize the true 
nature of their Master. They had seen many evidences of his 
divine power both in his words and his deeds, but still their 
minds were in a state of mystery. They could not realize that 
the being who dwelt with them, and felt the natural necessities 
of human life was in nature one and the same with the Almighty 
God who created all things. 

The sense of the Lord’s words here delivered in response to 
Phillip’s question can be no other than that Jesus is one in 
nature with the Father. The corner stone of Christianity is the 
belief in the consubstantial, coequal Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
It is an insult to Jesus Christ to say that he was a good man, 
a great teacher, but not God equal to the Father. Here and in 
other places Jesus has clearly laid claim to be one and equal 
with the Father. John gives more prominence to this part of 
Jesus’ teaching, because John contemplated the Gnostic heresies 
which denied that Jesus was equal to the Father. 
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Jesus’ present argument is very plain. He appeals to his 
works to prove that God the Father is with him, endorsing him 
in all his claims. Now God will not thus co-operate with an 
impostor. Therefore from the fact that God co-operates with 
him, Jesus must be a true teacher. But he clearly commands 
Philip and all the world to believe that he is one, equal, 
consubstantial with the Father. In no other supposition can 
the sentence be explained, that “he that hath seen Jesus hath 
seen the Father.” No being can say these words truthfully 
except him who is the consubstantial, coequal Son of God. No 
mortal man hath ever seen God the Father. The greatest 
revelation that came to man was when the Son, who is one and 
indivisible with the Father in nature, assumed human nature, 
and dwelt among us. Therefore objectively considered Philip 
was asking for something that had already been given. Philip 
had implied in his petition that to see the Father were a greater 
thing than to see Jesus. And Jesus denies this idea, and 
declares that they see in him the divine nature, equal and 
identical with the nature of the Father. 

In his teachings Jesus has not left it uncertain that he is 
the coequal Son of God. He has also clearly taught that there 
is a distinction of the persons of the Trinity. He speaks to his 
Father, and the Father answers; he promises to send the Holy 
Ghost upon the Apostles; and he speaks of the Trinity as “we.” 

Jesus is in the Father, because the same divine nature which 
is in Jesus is in the Father; and reciprocally the Father is in 
Jesus by the same fact. This, of course, is also true of the Holy 
Ghost; and this truth is called the circumincession of the three 
persons of the Godhead. The importance of this truth is 
evinced by the repetitions of the same doctrine in Jesus’ 
discourse. 

Jesus speaks not words of himself in the sense that he 
should speak as a mere man; the Father abiding in Jesus doeth 
his works, in the sense that the divine nature, one in the Father 


and the Son was the source of Jesus’ great works. Jesus again 
asks them to consider these works, and on their evidence believe 
that he is one with the Father. 

Jesus declares that they who believe in him shall do even 
greater things than he did. The sense is that the power of his 
message will be greater after he is glorified, and the Holy 
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Ghost is given. He is not exalting the power of men over his 
own power, but declaring that he shall operate through those 
who believe in him still greater works than he had yet wrought. 
Only a few had been converted by the direct personal teaching 
of Jesus Christ; those who believed in him converted myriads 
of all the nations of the world. It is the conversion and 
salvation of a man that is a great work in the sight of God; and 
Jesus here is predicting the great success that the Church 
founded on belief in him is to have. Jesus’ going to the Father 
is by himself assigned as the cause of the great success of the 
Apostles and of the Church in general. When he ascended 
there, he sent the Holy Ghost to abide with the Church, and 
from that day the Church has collected the multitudes of the 
elect from the ends of the earth. The power of Jesus was not 
removed from the Church by the fact that he ascended to his 
Father; he is present in the Church now and forever, and as 
he has now entered into his full power and glory as the 
Redeemer of the world, he works greater things now through 
his agents than he did during his mortal career on earth; for 
this mystery must always be held that the Church works her 
great works through the help of the Holy Ghost. And the 
Holy Ghost was not given until Jesus Christ was glorified in 
his Resurrection and Ascension. 

The thirteenth verse contains a most sublime promise, 
which is reiterated in a slightly different form in the fourteenth 
verse. It is the promise that Jesus will obtain for his Apostles 
and for all who believe in him everything that they ask in his 
name. To ask a thing in the name of Christ is to ask it 
through his mediation, to ask it through his merits, to make 
him the Mediator between God and man. ‘The Church has 
learned this lesson well, and all her petitions close with the 
solemn formula “through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Life, grace, 
everything comes through him. John’s words are absolute 
when he says: “All things were made by him, and without 
him was not made anything that was made.” With equal 
truth he could have said: ‘All men are saved by him, and 
without him was not saved any man that is saved.” ‘The Son 
of God is absolute in the order of creation, he is equally absolute 
in the order of grace and salvation. All that comes from 
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Heaven to us must come through him, and consequently all 
must be asked through him. In the fourteenth verse he tells 
them that with equal effect the petition may be directly 
addressed to himself. This again proves that he and the 
Father are one in nature. 

The Lord Jesus was no idle talker. The world has his 
promise that he will grant every petition that is addressed to 
him. In the first place this gave the Apostles the assurance 
that the Lord Jesus would be with them in the great work of 
preaching the gospel to the world. The promise is not strained 
or stinted, it is the assurance of absolute and universal help. 
But this promise does not stop with the Apostles; it is confirmed 
forever to the Church of Christ. The promise also extends 
itself to every follower of Christ. The Lord Jesus allows a man 
to be tried, to suffer, to exercise the virtue of faith, to exercise 
the virtue of perseverance in faith and hope through the 
sufferings of time; but back of it allis the infallible promise, 
and when a man might think that his Lord was doing nothing 
for him, then often he is doing the most. The Lord may not 
grant our worldly desires; he may even defer our petitions 
which relate to our souls’ interests; but it is to develop our 
faith, to cultivate in our souls the virtues that fit them for 
Heaven. He does not deceive us. Every petition rightly made 
is received by Jesus, and answered in the manner that our 
highest interests demand. He supplies our shortness of sight; 
he employs his infinite wisdom to look through the mistakes of 
time, and to make provision in eternity for us. 

Men struggle long and hard to attain a handful of the 
world’s dust; here infinite goods may be had for the asking, but 
few ask with faith. Few consider their possessions in Heaven 
as something definite and valuable; we are all of little faith. 
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17. Even the Spirit of 
truth: whom the world cannot 
receive; for it beholdeth him 
not, neither knoweth him: ye 
know him ; for he abideth with 
you, and shall be in you. 


‘18. I will not leave you 
desolate: I come unto you. 


19. Yet a little while, and 
the world beholdeth me no 
more; but ye behold me: be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also. 


20. In that day ye shall 
know that I am in my Father, 
and ye in me, and I in you. 


ai. Hethat hath my com- 
mandments, and keepeth them, 
he it is that loveth me: and he 
that loveth me shall be loved 
of my Father, and I will love 
him, and will manifest myself 
unto him. 


22. Judas(not Iscariot) saith 
unto him: Lord, what is come 
to pass that thou wilt manifest 


thyself unto us, and not unto 
the world? 


23. Jesus answered and said 
unto him: If a man love me, 
he will keep my word: and my 
Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him. 


24. He that loveth me not 
keepeth not my words: and 
the word which ye hear is not 
mine, but the Father’s who 
sent me. 
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25. These things have I 
spoken unto you, while yet 
abiding with you. 


26. But the Advocate, even 
the Holy Spirit, whom the 
Father will send in my name, 
he shall teach. you all things, 
and bring to your remembrance 
all that I said unto you. 


27. Peace I leave with you; 
my peace I give unto you: not 
as the world giveth, give I 
unto you. Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be 
fearful. 


28. Ye heard how I said to 
you: Igo away, and I come 
unto you. If ye loved me, ye 
would have rejoiced, because 
I go unto the Father: for the 
Father is greater than I. 


29. And now I have told 
you before it come to pass, that, 
when it is come to pass, ye 
may believe. 


30. I will no more speak 
much with you, for the prince 
of the world cometh: and he 
hath nothing in me ; 


31. But that the world may 
know that I love the Father, 
and as the Father gave me 
commandment, even so I do. 
Arise, let us go hence. 
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In the 17th verse B, and D* have éoriv: the greater 
number of the authorities support érra. There is no good 
authority for the future “cognoscetis” in this verse in the 
Vulgate. 

Jesus Christ desires that men should love him. ‘That is 
the great end of man: the knowledge of God is ordered to the 
love of him, and in this consists the Beatific vision. The vision 
would not be beatific, did not the soul love God. In the 
fifteenth verse Jesus establishes a rule by which man’s love shall 
be tried. True love shall be distinguished from a pretense of 
love by this criterion. The false pretending love may say that 
it loves Jesus, but by its deeds it shall be known: true love is 
proven by deeds. To love Jesus is to keep his commandments. 
By commandments here Jesus means every law of duty which 
he has given the world. It is of the widest comprehension: it 
includes all the precepts of righteousness. 

Jesus was about to take from the world his bodily presence. 
In a brief space of time man could no longer look into his 
countenance, and hear his audible speech. After that time 
Jesus could only be apprehended by spiritual perception. Now 
in that day that was to come faith must supply for what the 
senses could no longer perceive. Enduring love in that day 
must act by keeping the commandments of the Lord. 

The law laid down here by Jesus is true in all the relations 
ofman. The true man is he who does; not he who merely 
talks. The strength of a man’s love is revealed by the sacrifices 
which he is willing to make; by the deeds which he does for 
love. Even the shortsighted world judges men not by their 
words, but by the:r deeds. Words are only breath passing over 
vocal chords. They may express the soul’s idea, or they may 
express the exact opposite. But a deed is a testimonial of a 
conviction ; it is the evidence that the professed faith is alive. 

Hence it will not do to enroll ourselves in the following of 
Christ, and then do the deeds of the wicked world. It will not 
do to say, Lord, Lord, and utter beautiful prayers; and then, 
when the commandment of Christ comes in conflict with our 
worldly interests, our pleasures, or our pride, to break the 
commandment. Such a man is nota true lover of Christ; he is 
ainere pretender. All that surface-religion is an abomination 
in the sight of God: it is a sham and a mockery. 
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The true Christian must orientate his life by the funda- 
mental truth that he is subject to the high spiritual law of 
Christ. He must know that this great law is not understood or 
valued by the world. He must expect to lose worldly 
advantages, and popular favor by obeying the great law of 
human duty. No present reward is to be had for the obeying 
of the great law of Christ, save the consciousness of his love, 
and the hope of Heaven. 

When a man has founded his life upon this great foundation, 
that he must obey the commandments of Christ, then he has a 
certain and effective resource against temptation. When the 
sinful suggestion comes, there stands there against it this deep 
seated conviction: ‘This is against thelaw. This builds up a 
Christian character of men who are not beating the air, and 
running at uncertainties; but of men who have set out witha 
definite purpose of serving Christ. These men love Christ 
indeed, and of such is the kingdom of Heaven. 

The Apostles sorrowed at the coming separation of Jesusfrom 
them. Wherefore he tells them that he will send them another 
Advocate. By employing the term azother he implies that he 
has been their advocate. The name zapadx«Antos here given to 
the Holy Ghost means advocate, helper, comforter. ‘The Douay 
version merely transliterates the term, ‘Paraclete.” The 
Revised Edition of Oxford readers it ‘‘Comforter”, but in the 
margin it places the term “Advocate.” It seems to us that no 
one English word renders the sense as fully as advocate. It 
means one who is always ready to espouse our cause, always 
at hand at our cry of need, one who watches over our interests. 
This Advocate will never leave the Church, as Jesus was now 
to do. 

It is clear that Jesus always considered the Apostles as a 
body of men who should last till the end of time. They should 
be perpetuated by a succession which God would never allow 
to be broken. Hence he declares that the Holy Ghost would 
be with them for ever. 

The Holy Ghost is the spirit of truth, because he is the 
essential truth equal in all things to the Father and to the Son; 
and also because he should teach the Church the infallible truth 


for ever. 
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As man, Jesus prayed to the Father for this mission of the 
Holy Ghost, as he prayed for all blessings. This is for our 
example, that we pray for all things needful to us. As God, 
Jesus sent the Holy Ghost in an act coequal and identical 
with the Father’s act. 

' The Lord’s promise was fulfilled when the Holy Ghost 
descended upon the Apostles on Pentecost. He gave visible 
signs of his descent on that day that men might the more 
realize that he is in the Church. He abides with the Church 
forever. 

Jesus tells them plainly what shall be the world’s attitude 
to the great Advocate. By the world he means that part of 
the human race who are moved by the spirit of the world, to the 
exclusion of the Spirit of God. They do not receive this Spirit 
of truth, because they are ignorant of his nature and of his 
presence. ‘These men follow only the natural reason, and the 
spirit of God can not be thus apprehended. For this cause St. 
Paul declares that “the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him; and he 
cannot know them, because they are spiritually judged.”—I. 
Cor. II. 14. Man isa spirit and an animal. ‘The man of Christ 
follows the spirit; the man of the world follows the animal. 
The spiritual man may by the help of God come into relations 
of knowledge and love with the Spirit of God; but the animal 
man can in nowise effect this. The spiritual order is removed 
from the compass of his thoughts and desires. 

The Apostles were not yet perfected; but they differed 
from the men of the world to that degree that they could receive 
the Spirit of God. 

Jesus declares that the Holy Ghost then and there abode with 
the Apostles. They were in the state of grace, and by that very 
fact the Holy Ghost abode with them by sanctifying grace. 
But a greater grace of the Holy Ghost should be given them on 
the day of Pentecost. It is this future fact which Jesus 
contemplates when he affirms that the Holy Ghost shall be in 
the Apostles. And this is not to be a transient passage through 
their souls. By the Redemption the redeemed man _ has 
acquired a new relation to the Holy Ghost. In an ineffable 
manner the Holy Ghost dwells not alone in the Apostles’ souls, 
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but in every man in the state of grace. The Lord is addressing 
his followers here in a twofold capacity ; both as teachers of the 
Church, and as representative Christians, and in both senses the 
Holy Ghost abides in their souls. 

It is clear that the distinct personality of the Holy Ghost, 
and also his Divinity are here asserted. Only a being personally 
distinct from the Father, and from the Son can be said to be 
sent by the Father in the name of the Son. Only God can 
exist in such a mode of being in the soul of man, and exercise 
such powers as are here predicated of the Advocate. 

The Lord Jesus will not have his Apostles think that the 
Holy Ghost is to take his place, in the sense that Jesus himself 
is not to be with them. In a few hours death would snatch 
Jesus away from the sight of the world; but he would still live 
to his Apostles. He would live to them, because by faith they 
knew that after the dissolution of Jesus’ soul and body, his soul 
and his Divinity still lived. This holding on by faith during 
the time that passed between the death and resurrection of 
Jesus is called beholding Jesus. In this the Apostles differed 
from the world. But still more is this difference verified in 
the fact that after his resurrection Jesus manifested himself not 
to the world, but to his Apostles whom he had constituted his 
witnesses. And finally, through all the ages of time that 
difference distinguishes the true Christian from the man of the 
world: the Christian beholds Christ by faith; the man of the 
world sees him not. 

Jesus promises the Apostles that he will not leave them 
orphans. He had been their father ; if now death should really 
take him away from them, they would be orphans indeed. But 
this should not be: the separation would be but brief, Jesus 
would come to them again. This coming was verified in 
Christ’s visible appearing to the Apostles after his resurrection ; 
it is still more verified in Jesus’ abiding presence in the Church 
in conformity with his promise: ‘And lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.”—Matt. XXVIII. 20. 
. But this promised coming of Christ also means Christ’s taking 
of the Apostles into his kingdom, after their work should be 
done. In fact, this is the great fulfilment of Jesus’ promise to 
come to them. ‘The reigning of Jesus in his kingdom began 
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after his resurrection. Jesus looks upon that glorious epoch as 
one moral whole. In that state of being he and his Apostles 
should be united forever. A partial participation of that 
reunion was his appearance to them in his glorified body ; but 
the fulness thereof came when the Apostles entered the kingdom 
of Heaven with their master. 

When death came upon Jesus, he passed from the view of 
the world. ‘The life that he lived as God, the life that his soul 
lived separated from his body, the life that he lives after the 
resurrection of his body is hidden from the world: the world 
thinks not of it. But because of that life Jesus promises to the 
Apostles that they shall be united to him. Moreover, his life 
is the cause of their life. Therefore, though he was about to 
die, and though they should in a few years die, neither his 
death nor their death should separate the Apostles from their 
divine Master. Jesus was the life, and consequently he should 
overcome death, and should live in his incarnate form forever. 
Not alone that, but by his power he should redeem them from 
death, and unite them to himself. It is clear that Jesus is here 
speaking of the eternal life which the Apostles were to receive 
through him. Jesus is the life of the world; and to the 
Apostles is promised that participation of eternal life that Jesus 
has obtained for the elect. Here he speaks to the Apostles as 
representative Christians, and therefore what he has promised 
to them is held out to every faithful Christian. 

The day spoken of by Jesus in the twentieth verse is the 
time after Christ’s resurrection, and especially after Jesus had 
ascended into Heaven, and the Holy Ghost had been sent. After 
those two great events, and especially after the Apostles were 
filled with the Holy Ghost, they realized the true spiritual 
character of the New Testament. They realized then that 
Jesus was in the Father by the identity of the one divine nature 
which is in the Father and in the Son. ‘They realized that 
they were in Jesus Christ by participating in his grace, and by 
the union of love and sonship. ‘They realized that Jesus was in 
them in that ineffable mode of being by which God dwells inthe 
soul of a sanctified man. 

Jesus now urges all men to show their love of him by 
keeping his commandments ; and he promises that both he and 
the Father willlove sucha one, and that he will manifest himself 
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to such a one. ‘T'wo things are commanded here: first, to have 
‘the commandments, that is, to keep them in mind, to know them ; 
and secondly, to keep them. By this text the universality of 
man’s service and of Christ’s rewards is clearly illustrated. 
Christ makes the grand offer not alone to the Apostles, but to 
the whole world. Itis a great promise; nothing is better than 
the love of God. All that mortals love and live for is baseness 
itself compared to that reward of the Christian. One of our 
greatest mistakes is our failure to appreciate the sublimity of 
the Christian inheritance. 

The manifestation which Christ says he will make is not 
a vision for corporal eyes ; it is the spiritual indwelling of Jesus 
in our souls, itis his presence by grace during this life, and the 
manifestation of himself to us in the beatific vision in Heaven. 

St. Jude, also called Thaddeus, the brother of James the 
Less, understood Jesus to say that he would manifest himself 
to the Apostles, and not to the restof the world. He understood 
Jesus to speak of a manifestation to the corporal eyes of man. 
Two errors underlie St. Jude’s question. In the first place, 
Jesus’ promise to manifest himself was not restricted to the 
Apostles, but was universal in character, extending itself to all 
men. Secondly, the manifestation of which Jesus spoke was of a 
spiritual character. It was the indwelling of God in the soul of 
aman. ‘This is not given to the men of the world; but itis 
given to the every man in the state of grace. Jesus therefore 
proceeds to explain to St. Jude and the other Apostles the mode 
of his manifestation. The condition required from the man 
(and he means not alone an Apostle, but every man) is to keep 
the commandments; and the effect is that the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost will dwell in his soul in a special 
manner. ‘Though the Holy Ghost is not here specifically 
mentioned, his presence with the other two persons of the Trinity 
is warranted by what Jesus has said in verse seventeen. This 
indwelling of God will not be a barren thing; it will be the 
earnest of Heaven. It will bea source of strength and of that 
indescribable happiness which only holy souls can feel, God 
has raised high the estate of redeemed man; and the pity of it 
that man prizes his high estate so lightly! What word can be 
said to man equal to this: ‘God loves you”? And yet men 
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give precedence to other things. If the obtaining of the love of 
God were a thing of greatest difficulty, only possible to a few, one 
might understand the apathy of the world. But it is held out 
in God’s great universal love to all men, to the highest and the 
lowest, and the foolish dupes of this world turn away for the 
shadows of time. 

It is not here implied that our love of God precedes in 
causality God’s love of us: ‘Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son the propitiation for 
our sins.”—I. John IV. 10. ‘We love, because he (God) first 
loved us.”—Ibid. 19. God’s preventing grace goes before any 
act of ours, but it is the co-operation with this act of grace that 
God desires, and it is this co-operation that merits the second 
act of God’s love, and the indwelling of the Trinity. 

The keeping of Jesus’ words would banish sin, sorrow and 
death from the world; it would lead to an order of universal 
life, and of eternal happiness. Hence the importance of such 
a great truth moves the Saviour again to exhort the children of 
men to keep his words. This time Jesus applies the rule 
negatively: he who loves him not, keeps not his commandments. 
The love of Jesus must be worked out in a man’s life: if it is 
not there, the man’s deeds will show it. Empty professions 
may deceive men, but with God only the truth will avail. 

Jesus now declares to them that his commandments are the 
Father’s commandments. ‘Though a man living the common 
life of mortals, Jesus was equal to his Father. Hence his 
teaching was not merely the human teaching of a wise and good 
man. It was not circumscribed and limited as the thought of a 
mortal must ever be: it was the expression of the infinite 
wisdom of God. Many men have spoken by God’s inspiration, 
but no man ever spoke as Jesus spoke. His was not a partial 
view, but infinite comprehension, in virtue of his co-equal, 
consubstantial Divinity, and men owe him the absolute obedience 
of faith, as to the Father. 

Jesus now tells the Apostles that the Holy Ghost will 
continue the teachings which he had thus far conducted. 
Jesus abode with them in corporal presence, and taught them; 
but they still needed the divine assistance. The visible bodily 
presence of Jesus would soon be taken from them; but in its 
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stead a new mode of divine assistance would be given them. 
They had not completely grasped the great Testament of Jesus, 
but now the Holy Ghost would continue that same teaching, 
and his presence with them and with their successors would be 
everlasting. They need not fear that they might goastray, and 
lose anything of the truths which Jesus committed to them. 
The Advocate supplies the weakness of human minds; he is 
the custodian of truth in God’s Church. He is in the Church, 
and his office is to teach men the infallible truth until the end 
of time. It is on this presence of the Holy Ghost that the 
Church relies for her infallibility, and she can not err. 

The words of Jesus in the twenty-seventh verse are a solemn 
farewell. It is customary among all people to take leave of 
friends by some expression of regret. In all this long discourse: 
Jesus is taking leave of his disciples. Momentous things are 
now about to be accomplished. He will be put to death and 
they will be scattered. When they shall see him again, it will 
not be asof old. He will beinhis glorified Divinity, and will 
come to them in apparitions, as an angel might appear. 

When the Lord leaves his peace with the Apostles, he 
means that he prays with an efficacious prayer that their souls 
may be filled with the love of God, and with that peace which 
comes to the true followers of God. It is the peace based on 
the firm faith in Heaven, on eternal life; it is the peace born 
of that bright hope which is the Christian’s inheritance. It is 
of this peacethat Paul wrote: “And the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding shall guard your hearts and your 
thoughts in Christ Jesus.”—Philipp. IV. 7. 

This peace is a state of a man who possesses God; who 
fears not death, because he knows that he shall live with God, 
It is better than any created good, it is the anticipation of 
Heaven. In giving his peace to the Apostles, Christ places 
himself in contrast with the world. The world gives a false 
peace, a deceitful peace. The world endeavors to make a man 
believe that its goods are capable of making the man happy; 
whereas they can not content the immortal soul of man. But 
Christ’s peace is founded on the true object of human life; it is 
true and efficacious. 
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With great tenderness Jesus again consoles the sorrowful 
hearts of the Apostles. He goes away; but he will return again. 
They do not lose him. He will come and see them after his 
resurrection, and then he will go into that great kingdom with 
his Father. That kingdom is theirs also. 

It is evident that the sorrow of the Apostles must have 
been very intense. It touches the merciful heart of the Master. 
He consoles them as only he who is the Lord of life and the 
Lord of Heaven can console. If they could only see things as 
he saw them, they would indeed be consoled. If they could 
look beyond the veil, and see the glory of the Lord in the 
kingdom of his Father, a glory of which they were also heirs, 
they could stand the odeal of pain, death, and separation. 

Jesus now makes use of their love of him to console them. 
‘To love one is to wish one true good. ‘True love is not selfish ; 
it regards not self, but the loved one as the object of its desires. 
Jesus’ going from them was to be his glory and their profit. 
While he was with them in form and fashion of mortal man, he 
had emptied himself of his glory. As man he was less than the 
Father. When he left them it was to enter into his glory; it 
was to go to the Father to receive from him the Kingship of 
the universe. 

Christ’s statement: “The Father is greater than I,” is a 
mysterious truth. The Arians abused it, to assert that Christ 
was really inferior to God. Some Fathers explained it thus: 
Christ as God is equal in nature and attributes to the Father; but 
inasmuch as he was begotten of the Father,in virtue of his 
Fatherhood, the Father may be said to be greater than the Son. 
Corluy cites for this opinion the following: - Athanasius, 7/V. 
Orat. contra Arianos,; Basil, Lab. LV. contra Eunom.,; Greg, 
Nanz., Orat. IV. contra Arianos; Chrysost. Hom. LXXIV.; 
Hilary, De Trin. IX. 

Though this opinion finds not much favor with modern 
theologians, it retains a certain degree of probability. We 
must recognize that we are dealing with a theme of the deepest 
mystery, and we should be slow to condemn any opinion that 
does not deny the essential equality of the Trinity. By far the 
most part of theologians explain Christ’s words to mean that the 
Father is greater than Christ as man. It was as man that 
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Christ returned to his Father; it was as man that he spoke to 
his Father from the cross; and it was as man that he was to 
enter into the glory of his kingdom which his Father would 
give him. The benefit of Jesus’ going to his Father would 
accrue to his humanity, for as God the Trinity was not divided. 

The conditional sentence used here by Jesus does not imply 
that the Apostles love him not. He simply invites them to 
analyze their act of love, and to see that logically it led to 
rejoicement that their Master was to return to his Almighty 
Father, from whom he was to receive the infinite glory of the 
King of the universe. 

Jesus had now in the clearest manner foretold his resurrection, 
his ascension, the coming of the Holy Ghost, and the great 
success of the Church. He calls attention to these prophesies, 
so that when the events should come to pass as foretold, it 
would strengthen the faith of the Apostles in the truth of his 
mission. Prophecy is one of the credentials of one sent by 
God, and here was prophecy of the clearest character. 

Jesus had taught the Apostles many things during his life 
with them. We have only a small part of the sayings of Jesus 
in the records of the Evangelists. He now tells them that he 
shall say but little more; for the prince of the world, the devil, 
was drawing closer around Jesus the agencies of death. That 
hour was approaching of which Jesus said: ‘‘“—but this is your 
hour, and the power of darkness.”—Luke XXII. 53. 

But lest man should think that the devil had some power 
over Jesus by which he accomplished Jesus’ death, Jesus declares 
that the devil has nothing in him; that is, the devil has no 
power over Jesus. The devil has power where sin reigns; but 
there was no personal sin in Jesus. Jesus would die for sins, 
but they were not his own; they were our sins. He would 
consent to submit himself to the machinations of the devil; 
not as the slave of the devil, but as a man who freely offers 
himself to die for another. 

The motive of Jesus offering of himself is given in the 
thirty-first verse: it was because Jesus loved the Father and 
accepted his commandments. ‘For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him shall not perish, but have eternal life."—John III. 16. 
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“Burnt offering and sin offering hast thou not required. 
Then said I: Lo, I am come; 
In the roll of the book it is written of me: 
I delight to do thy will, O my God; 
For thy law is written within my heart.” 
Ps, XL. 6-—8 (Vulg. XX XIX.) 


It was to fulfill this great commandment of the Father that 
Jesus freely offered himself up. "That demon who fled howling 
from the demonized men at Jesus’ word; that demon who 
begged of Jesus to be allowed to enter the herd of swine, now 
exercises his power to bring about the death of Jesus; but it 
is not in virtue of the devil’s power over Jesus. It is because 
Jesus permits it in obedience to the great decree of the Father. 
Jesus had taught us that to obey God’s commandments was the 
way to love him; he now explains it in his own death in 
conformity with the commandments of the Father. 

After these words Jesus shows his readiness to be offered 
up, by giving the word to go forth where he knew death awaited 
him. 
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1. I am the true vine, and 
my Father is the husbandman. 


2. Every branch in me that 
beareth not fruit, he taketh it 
away: and every branch that 
beareth fruit, he cleanseth it, 
that it may bear more fruit. 


3. Already ye are clean be- 
cause of the word which I have 
spoken unto you. 


4. Abide in me, and I in 
you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it 
abide in the vine; so neither 
can ye, except ye abide in me. 
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5. I am the vine, ye are 
the branches: He that abideth 
in me, and I in him, the same 
beareth much fruit: for apart 
from me ye can do nothing. 


6. If a man abide not in 
mie, he is cast forth as a branch, 
and is withered; and they 
gather them, and cast them 
into the fire, and they are 
burned. 


7. If ye abide in me, and 
my words abide in you, ask 
whatsoever ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you. 


8. Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit; and so shall ye be my 
disciples. 


9. Evenas the Father hath 
loved me, I also have loved 
you: abide ye in my love. 


to. If ye keep my com- 
mandments, ye shall abide in 
my love; even as I have kept 
my Father’s commandments, 
and abide in his love. 


11. These things have I 

spoken unto you, that my joy 
‘may be in you, and that your 

joy may be fulfilled. 

12. This is my command- 
ment, that ye love one another, 
even as I have loved you. 

13. Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends. 
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14. Ye are my friends, if 
ye do the things which I com- 
mand you. 


15. No longer do I call you 
servants; for the servant know- 
eth not what his lord doeth: 
but I have called you friends; 
for all things that I heard 
from my Father I have made 
known unto you. 


16. Ye did not choose me, 
but I chose you, and appointed 
you, that ye should go and 
bear fruit, and that your fruit 
should abide: that whatsoever 
ye shall ask of the Father in 
my name, he may give it you. 


17. These things I com- 
mand you, that ye may love 
one another. 
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In verse 6 the certain authority of the Greek codices is for 
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In the 8th verse yévnoGe has the support of B, D, L, M, 
X, A, Chrysostom, Lachmann and Tregelles. 


In verse 14 B 


has 6, which is approved by Tischendorf: the other authorities 


have @ or éca. 
aiTHonTeE. 


In verse 16 B has aitAre: other authorities have 


It is clear that after the preceding discourse, Jesus and his 


Apostles arose from supper. 


It is also clear that the discourse 


here recorded and others which shall follow were delivered 
before Jesus reached Gethsemane. ‘Though many mighty truths 
are here delivered the whole discourse could have been delivered 
in a space of time not exceeding ten minutes. ‘The discourse 
may have been spoken as they were standing ready to go 
forth from the supper room; or may have been a discourse 
carried on as they walked down to the Garden of Gethsemane. 

Human perfection consists in union with Jesus Christ. He 
illustrates this by an easy example taken from the vine. Jesus 
is the true vine. ‘True in the sense that there is no defect in 
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him; the fruit that the branches which draw their life from him 
bear can not be wild grapes: they must be good fruit. The 
Almighty Father is the husbandman, because Jesus gives life to 
the branches that they may bear fruit unto God. Man’s good 
works are often likened to good fruit which God receives from 
a tree. In calling God the husbandman we do not believe that 
any particular relation between the Son and the Father is 
contemplated, but only the bearing of fruit of the branches. 
Of course God may be said to have planted that vine, from the 
fact that he sent his Son into the world to redeem the world, 
and to give grace to the world. 

The branch of the vine has not an independent life of its 
own: it lives by receiving the sap of the trunk. If it be cut 
from the trunk, it dies. Moreover, every viticulturist cuts off 
from his vines the superfluous branches which bear no fruit; 
and he also cuts off any dead branches which may appear. This 
figure aptly illustrates our dependence on Christ. We have no 
independent spiritual life without him. Our spiritual life 
consists in receiving the vital sap of his graces, and by them 
producing fruit. We become inserted into the vine, which is 
Christ, by baptism. We receive his graces, as the branch of the 
vine receives the vital sap from the trunk. Now if we make 
not proper use of those graces to produce fruit, God shall treat 
us in the judgment as the husbandman treats the dead and 
unfruitful branches of the vine. Men cut off these branches 
and gather them up and burn them. So shall it be with us. 
The lot of the good man is high and glorious; the lot of the 
unrighteous man is terrible. On one side is God’s love, God’s 
tender care: on the other God’s anger, his rejection, fire. There 
is no middle state between them: either a man is of God, and 
bearing fruit in Christ; or he isa dead branch, fit only to be 
burned. 

In bold contrast with God’s rejection of the worthless 
branch is his treatment of the fruitful branch. God cleanses it 
that it may bear more fruit. He gives it more graces, prunes it 
by tribulation, and brings it thus to a higher state of spiritual 
development. 

It is thus seen that God is acting upon our lives 
continually. If we are in a state of vital union with our Lord 
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Jesus, and bearing fruit we can bear more fruit. A vine might 
finally reach the limit of its perfection, but a man may always 
ascend higher in the scale of perfection. 

The Apostles had followed Jesus: they had believed in 
him, and had loved him. ‘They had received from him the law 
of life, and by their faithful following of him they were live 
fruitful branches who should produce great fruits through his 
help. 

But perseverence was needed that what was begun might 
be perfected, and that their fruit might be full. Hence they 
are exhorted to remain in Christ, and Christ promises to remain 
in them. Man remains in Christ when by faith and love he is 
by grace united to Christ. In this state spiritual vitality flows 
into him as the vital sap flows from the trunk into the branches 
of the vine. Christ has founded Christianity as an organization, 
a moral body, of which Christ is the head; we are the members. 
Any act which severs our union with Christ, cuts us off from 
the source of life, and we die. 

Christ remains in us in a different manner than we remain 
in him. He isin us by areal presence. He is in us to give us 
life; we are in him to receive life; we are the recipients, he is 
the giver. 

The union with Christ is most efficacious: the man in that 
state will bear much fruit. His soul is alive; it expands by 
vital growth; it advances in holiness; its nature is refined; it 
tasts how sweet God is; it accumulates merit on merit; it 
receives new influxes of God’s grace. ‘The world does not see 
this fruit which the soul is bearing; but God sees it; Heaven 
sees it; and one day all men shall see it, when the secrets of 
hearts shall be revealed. 

On the other hand, separation from Christ is absolute 
failure; the soul can do nothing without Christ. The Lord is 
not here speaking of acts done in the natural order, but of acts 

meritorious of eternal life, of acts which are called the producing 
of fruit; andin this order the soul can do nothing without the - 
help of Jesus Christ. There is no room for Pelagianism here. 
Human speech can not be more absolute than the words by 
which Christ declares that no man can do anything without 
him. With him man can do all things in the supernatural 
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order: without him man can do nothing, absolutely nothing. 
Behold what Jesus Christ is to us. With him human life rises 
up to the sublime heights of eternal life in Heaven, of association 
in the inheritance of Jesus Christ himself, of close union in 
beatific love with the Trinity. Without him it sinks down to 
comparison with a dead branch of a vine, which a man cuts off 
and casts into the fire. Both sides of the picture are important. 
Can we afford to drop into the world’s lethargy and unconcern 
regarding our relations to Jesus Christ? Can we afford to make 
him a vague unreal being whom priests talk of on Sundays, but 
who is forgotten in the stress of the world’s work through the 
week? Every day through the streets of our cities, and along 
our highways the harvest of death is borne to the grave. ‘There 
are found mortals taken from every age and condition of life. 
Death levels all distinctions of wealth, family, and station; and 
they stand for judgment by their fruits. And yet the energy 
of the world is directed not to producing the fruits that in that 
judgment can give a maneternal life, but to things as worthless 
as the dust in which a man’s body is placed to rot. Strong is 
the old nature within us. It struggles hard against the spirit ; 
and itis aided by many worldly agencies. Its worst effect is 
where it deadens faith in the soul; for then there is no motive 
to draw a man to look higher than this life. 

Christ again renews his promise to obtain for them 
whatsoever they shallask, if his wordsremaininthem. Christ’s 
words remain in a man when the man accepts and follows the 
doctrines given us by Christ. Such a man will adjust the issues 
of life by the rule of Christ, and hence he will practically reflect 
in his life the code of Christ. As we have said before, this 
promise of Christ to grant every petition regards not the gold 
and silver of this world; not the desires of the flesh, but the 
higher and better things which concern the soul's eternal 
interest. In that sense the promise is sure and universal. It 
would not be in accordance with the wisdom of God to lower 
the plane of his gifts to this transient order of being. Some 
never are earnest in their prayers, unless they are praying for 
some temporal good. They measure all things by what they 
receive here. ‘They ask for the apples of Sodom, and if they 
are not given, their hearts grow sick. The reason of it is that 
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to them Heaven is nota reality. Their hearts are here, and 
earthly things are their treasure. God sometimes gives temporal 
blessings in response to petition, but it is only when his infinite 
wisdom sees that such giving will advance a man’s spiritual 
interests. But the infallibility of the promise is verified in the 
supernatural order. In that order he gives pardon of sins, 
graces, and manifestations of his love to every one that asketh 
aright. 

The sense of the eighth verse is modified by the variant 
reading. If we accept the subjunctive yévnoGe, then the sense 
is that God is glorified in the fruits which the Apostles bear, 
and by the fact that in bearing these fruits they become more 
and more disciples of Christ. This is the reading adopted by 
the Vulgate, and seems to be the better one. As we have seen 
above it has good codical authority. The fruits here spoken of 
are the deeds of righteous men, and by these the external glory 
of God is promoted. As the Apostles advanced more and more 
in these good fruits, they became more and more true disciples, 
imitators of Jesus Christ. 

If we read the future yevjoecbe, we may accept it in the 
samme sense ; for in Greek va often introduces the future tense. 
This strengthens the probability of this view. The Revised 
Edition of Oxford approves the future tense and takes it as an 
independent exhortation. In this sense, after Christ had shown 
them that the extrinsic glory of God would be promoted by the 
good fruits which they would bear, Christ draws the conclusion : 
By so doing ye shall be my disciples. In either explanation, to 
bear fruit and to be the disciples of Christ are made one and 
the same thing. Supernatural goodness is not an independent 
creation of man. It consists in the imitation of Christ, in which 
imitation man is helped by Christ’s example, and by the grace 
which Christ gives him. The atmosphere might as well strive 
to be luminous of itself without the sun, as that a man should 
seek to do a supernatural good work without Christ. 

With great tenderness Jesus now tells the Apostles how he 
has loved them. His love of them is too great to be compared 
to any created act: it can only be compared to the infinite love 
with which the Father loves the Son. ‘They could not doubt 
of the Father’s love of Jesus. They had heard the voice of the 
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Father from Heaven, declaring that Jesus was his beloved Son 
in whom he was well pleased. The love of Jesus for the 
disciples was not equal to the act by which the Father loved the 
Son, for the nature of the object did not permit an equality ; 
but it was like it. This is sufficient to assure man that when 
he lives godly, he is beloved by Jesus in a high degree. Man 
hears these words, and realizes not the value of what is thereby 
assured. If he loves a creature, and is loved in return, he feels 
exquisite happiness; but the revelation of Jesus Christ from 
Heaven that he loves the man moves not the man’s cold heart. 
He acts as though these words were a myth, a strange 
statement which matter-of-fact men were not supposed to meddle 
with. This is a phase of man’s folly; it is the predominance 
of the world over the spirit. Christ spoke no vain meaningless 
words. ‘These words convey the mighty truth that Jesus 
Christ loves with a special love every man in the state of grace. 
Every lover desires a recognition of his love; but Jesus often 
waits long for any act of acknowledgment of his love. They 
are the wise ones of the earth who leave all things to give 
themselves up to the study of this one great truth. Paul 
speaking of that love declares that it passeth knowledge :— 
“to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.”—Eph. 
III. 19. One who loves is always working to procure the 
happiness of the loved one. With Jesus is the infinite power of 
God ; what great things therefore will he do for those whom he 
loves? Not here, for it would be folly to establish anything in 
this transient state ; but in his eternal kingdom, where there is 
no sorrow, and no death. 

In the ninth verse when Jesus exhorts the Apostles to abide 
in his love, it is not certain whether he means his love of them, 
or their love of him. Both opinions have strong advocates. 
Whichever sense we adopt it will not change the objective 
point of the exhortation; for both senses lead to the same 
character of conduct enjoined upon the Apostles. However, we 
believe that Jesus here speaks of his love of them; that he 
extends it out over them as a great sheltering defense, and he 
invites them to find shelter within it. Jesus knows the value 
of his love for men; and because he loves them, he invites them 
to receive such a great benefit. 
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He tells them the practical way thus to remain in his love, 
and it is by keeping his commandments. He points to his 
own conduct as their example: he had kept his Father’s 
commandments even unto death; and the Father loved him. 
Even so they by keeping Jesus’ commandments shall insure for 
themselves Jesus’ love. 

We repeat that these words are said to the Apostles as 
representative Christians, and consequently they are addressed 
to every Christian. 

Paul addresses the Thessalonians as his “glory and his 
joy."—I. Thess. II. 19. In a much higher sense faithful 
Christians are a joy to the Savior. As no mortal man ever 
loved men as he loves them, so no man can feel joy in man’s 
happiness equal to that which Jesus feels. Jesus longs to have 
this joy in his faithful followers, and for that reason has he 
delivered his doctrines to men. Moreover, because he loves men, 
he desires that man’s joy may be fulfilled. This is simply to 
wish Heaven to men. Man’s joy will never be fulfilled until 
man rests in the vision of God. Hence Jesus has taught man 
the way to life eternal, because through infinite love he desires 
that man’s capacity for happiness be fulfilled; and this very 
fulfilment will be a joy to the Redeemer; nay more, he has 
joy in us in seeing us walking in the right way to life. 

With great emphasis Christ commands men to love one 
another. He asks them to accept his own love as the exemplar 
of their love of one another. He illustratrs the intensity of 
his love of man by the fact that he lays down his life for those 
he loves. ‘Though this is not explicitly asserted here, it is thus 
asserted in another place, and it is clearly that to which Christ 
alludes. Now there is no greater test of love than this. 

The aim of the Redeemer in this teaching is to impress on 
us the truth that he loves us greatly, and that he wills that we 
should love one another. We can not plead that our fellow 
man is selfish, full of defects, and consequently not lovable. 
We are sinners, ungrateful, cold, selfish, worldly; and yet Jesus 
loves us. When we appeal to the high motive of the love of 
Jesus Christ, we can love our fellow beings who are not naturally 
lovable. We may not feel in our hearts that pleasurable 
emotion for them that is awakened by the presence of one to 
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whom our natural love goes out; but this is not essential to the 
love of man. To love men is to refrain from wishing evil to 
them; it is positively to wish good to them, and to do them 
offices of kindness when an occasion presents itself. This is 
possible; this is commanded; this is the fulfilling of the law. 
No man can do it unless he loves God, and is strengthened by 
the supernatural motive; and when a man loves God and the 
neighbor, he has fulfilled the whole law. 

In the twenty-sixth verse of the twelfth chapter Jesus calls 
his faithful follower his servant. And verily it isa high dignity 
for man to bea servant of the Lord; for the Lord’s service is not 
that which degrades, but which raises the nature of man higher 
and higher in the scale of exalted being. But the Lord is not 
content to bestow this name on his faithful followers. He 
raises them to the dignity of friends. This word has a pregnant 
meaning. It implies that Christ condescends, and man ascends 
to establish a certain equality requisite for the relation of 
friendship. ‘There are no bounds to Jesus’ benefits to those 
who love him. He raises them to a dignity compared to which 
the kings of the earth are serfs. He gives them eternal life, 
honor, and boundless love. And the one requisite for this 
sublime power is to do the things which Jesus commands. 
These commandments are not difficult. Every one of them 
aims to purify and ennoble man’s nature, and to fit him to enjoy 
the society of the angels and the elect of Heaven. All this is 
true; and yet men will yield to pessimism, and complain of the 
hard lot of man. Man’s life appears hard solely because man 
shuts his eyes to his eternal destiny, and contemplates only his 
earthly lot. 

Jesus now advances a proof that he has made the Apostles 
not servants but friends. It is not found that a master discusses 
his affairs with his servants. He bids a servant do a thing 
without explaining all the reasons for the command. But 
Jesus had made known to his Apostles his mission and the ends at 
which he aimed. When the world did not understand his 
parables, he took the Apostles aside and taught them. He had 
closely associated them with himself in his counsels. When 
Jesus declares that he made known to them all things which he 
had heard from his Father, the sentence is not to be taken 
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in its absolute universality. The Lord means that he had 
communicated to the Apostles the truths#which related to the 
Redemption, and to the foundation of the Church. Very often 
in Scripture “all” is equivalent to “many.” Jesus heard these 
things from the Father, in the sense that they were not human 
wisdom, but the words of the Trinity. 

Another proof of Jesus’ love of the Apostles is the fact that 
he chose them out of the children of men for their sublime post. 
They did nothing to obtain that post. The Lord chose freely 
whom he would. ‘The Lord chose them for a work that would 
bear the richest fruit. This fruit would be of two kinds. As 
the result of the Apostles’ work many would receive the Gospel, 
and be saved by faith in Jesus Christ. This was fruit for God. 
But also by doing this good work the Apostles would merit; 
and these merits would constitute the basis of their glory in 
Heaven, and consequently would be their fruit which would 
abide. ‘The Apostles could not be faithful in this office without 
bringing the fruits of converted souls to God. Hence the 
results of their labors gave glory to God, and their own merits 
acquired in converting these souls were fruits which Christ 
contemplated in appointing them. In declaring that this 
fruit should abide, Christ more directly contemplates the treasure 
of good works which he intended that the Apostles by apostolic 
work should lay up in Heaven. It shall abide, because it is 
eternal. It is not like the rewards of this world, which are of 
short duration. Christ wishes the eternal character of the fruit 
of a good man’s life to be an incentive to action. Christ 
destined his chosen Apostles for this bright destiny, and to aid 
them in it, he gives them the power to ask anything that bears 
a right order to their destiny, and it shall be given. 

Christ shows the importance of brotherly love by again 
repeating that he commands them to love one another. 

Many writers refer the terms “these things” of the 
seventeenth verse to that which has preceded, in the sense 
that Christ now declares that the object of his immediately 
preceding discourse was to move them to love one another. 
Certainly this is probable; and the whole preceding discourse 
could be said to be commanded, on account of the explicit 
command in the twelfth verse, of which the following part is 
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an explanation. This view is advocated by Corluy, Schanz, 
Fillion, Weiss, and others. Others consider the plural pronoun 
tavra to stand for the singular, and to be a term of emphasis to 
renew the command to love one another. ‘This is Knabenbauer’s 
view, and he cites in favor of it Augustine, Rupert, Albertus, 
Cajetan, Jansenius, Toleti, Maldonatus, Patrizi, and Schegg. 
Both opinions are probable, and alter not the main sense, which 
is the necessity of man’s love for his fellow man. 

This love was necessary in the Apostles for two reasons. 
First, it is one of the great commandments for all men; and 
secondly, they were to teach the world by word and example; 
hence they should show forth first of all in their own lives the 
fulfilment of the doctrine which they taught. 

An important truth, which is made evident by the text, is 
that when a man enters into that body of men which Christ 
has appointed to teach men and to minister to them, Christ 
expects him to bear fruit. Every man is expected to bear 
fruit; but the members of the eternal priesthood have a special 
obligation. Mighty interests are intrusted to them. ‘The souls 
of men are dependent on their ministry; and woe to the man 
whose ministry is barren. 
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18, 
ye know that it hath hated me 


before it hated you. 

19. If ye were of the world, 
the world would love its own: 
but because ye are not of the 
world, but I chose you out of 
the world, therefore the world 
hateth you. 

20. Remember the word 
that I said unto you: A ser- 
vant is not greater than his 
lord. If they persecuted me, 
they will also persecute you; 
if they kept my word, they will 
keep yours also. 
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21. But all these things 
will they do unto you for my 
name’s sake, because they know 
not him that sent me. 


22. IfI had not come and 
spoken unto them, they had 
not had sin: but now they 
have no excuse for their sin. 


25..; He. that: shatetho me 
hateth my Father also. 


ea) If 1 vhad@ “not ‘done 
among them the works which 
none other did, they had not 
had sin: but now have they 
both seen and hated both me 
and my Father. 


22 nbut this’ cometh). to 
pass, that the word may be ful- 
filled that is written in their 
law: ‘They hated me without 
cause. 


26. But when the Advocate 
is come, whom I will send unto 
you from the Father, even the 
Spirit of truth, who proceed- 
eth from the Father, he shall 
bear witness of me: 


27. And ye also bear wit- 
ness, because ye have been 
with me from the beginning. 


There is a world whose prince is the devil. 
the enemy of God, and the enemy of every good man. 
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This world is 
The 


measure of its wickedness is revealed in the fact that it hated 
and hates the Son of God who was goodness itself. No man 
can fix the limits of this world or reduce it to a concrete group. 
Its spirit is widely disseminated. The devil is the inspiring 
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agent of that spirit. That spirit manifests itself in that proud 

worldly wisdom which puffs men up, and keeps them away 

from God. It is Protean in character. It impels men to devote 

their lives to worldly things; it inspires doubt of God’s 

revelation ; it rejects and despises the humility of Christian 

service of God; it says with Satan: “I will not serve.” At: 
times it assumes a specious appearance, and insinuates itself into: 
men’s hearts under the guise of enlightenment, of liberty, of 
freedom of thought. The men who are infected by this spirit 

do not all show their hatred of Christ in the same way. Some 
are aggressively antagonistic to Christ and to his Church, and 

openly make war on her. They combine in secret societies, 
and raise themselves into the high places of power with the 
purpose of putting down Christ and all that is his: Others are 
mere dupes of the error-of this spirit, and are led away by pride 
and the love of this world. Nowa man who follows Christ: 
must expect to fall out with this spirit of the world. Age will 
differ from age in the manner in which this spirit moves its 

exponents to work, but it will always be opposed to the Spirit 

of Christ. 

The Apostles were prepared by Christ to expect the hatred 
of this reprobate world. By his call they were taken away from , 
that unredeemed, and unredeemable world, and brought into 
conformity with Jesus. The same causes therefore which 
moved the world to hate Jesus, moved it in a certain degree to 
hate them. ‘The world hated Jesus, because he was essential 
goodness. This world is confirmed in evil; and good and 
evil are essentially opposed one to the other. The world hated 
the Apostles, because they followed Jesus, and taught men to 
follow him. ‘They could not expect that the world which did 
not respect the exalted character of their Master should respect 
them. 

These words were a great consolation to the Apostles in 
that fierce persecution which came upon them. They could 
feel that a closer bond of sympathy between their great Master 
and them was established by the fact that they shared his 
sufferings. It was also an evidence of fidelity to the Master, for 
if they should leave him and go over to the world, the world 
would change its hatred to love. The teaching here is similar 
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to that expounded in Matt. X. 24-25, and Luke VI. 4o. Far 
from being a motive of sorrow, the world’s hatred is to bea 
source of joy; for it is the greatest happiness to be allowed to 
follow Christ closely, and to suffer with him, in order that one 
‘may reign with him. 

These words concerning the world’s hatred of Christ, and 
-of all that is Christ’s, fall with terrible warning on our souls 
which often love the world. It is so close to us ; and appeals to 
‘us in so many ways, that we often go largely with it, while 
making empty professions of being Christ’s followers. It is not 
‘easy to live surrounded by so many agencies of the world, and 
hold aloof from them all. It invites us with a Siren’s voice to 
cast aside the cross of Christ, and partake of its comforts. It 
is far more powerful now to lead aside the ordinary Christian, 
than in the days when to confess Christ brought upon a man 
active violence and even death. Then men who accepted 
Christ realized that they must break with the world; but now 
men attenuate their religion and endeavor to reconcile it with 
the principles of this world. In such vain attempt religion is 
deprived of all its distinctive character; and believer and 
unbeliever can not be distinguished by any fruits of their 
respective lives. Another trick of Satan is to imbue men’s minds 
with the idea that to hate the spirit of this world is bigotry, 
narrow-mindedness, unprogressiveness. Men call for a liberal 
religion, for a worldly religion, for a religion which will flatter 
human pride, and increase the enjoyment of this world. But 
all these shams are detected by the simple rule laid down here 
by Christ : the true religion shall always be hated by the world. 
Can there be aclearer refutation of Protestantism, and a proof 
of Catholicity? When did the world ever hate and persecute 
Protestantism ? and when did it ever cease to hate and persecute 
Catholicity? The world hates Catholicity, because Catholicity 
is supernatural, demanding the subjection of man’s proud soul 
to believe in mysteries, and to accept “ the foolishness of the 
cross.” Protestantism is a form of worldly religion. It 
eliminates the supernatural, and furnishes a form of morality 
which interferes not with man’s pride and worldliness. 

The Lord Jesus was hated and persecuted by some ; he was 
obeyed and followed by others. He tells his Apostles that the 
same experience awaits them. ‘They converted a part of the 
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world to Christ; they were hated, and put to death by the other 
part. That part of mankind which follows the lead of God’s 
grace is never called by Christ the world. ‘They are the ones 
whom he saves out of the world. 

Some writers interpret the second sentence of the twentieth 
verse as follows: ‘Look at the attitude of the world toward me 
to determine what shall be its attitude towards you. If it has 
persecuted me, do you also expect persecution; if it has kept 
my word, do you expect like honor and obedience.’ Of course, 
the force of this argument lies in the fact that it was self-evident 
to the Apostles that the world had hated Jesus; and they could 
therefore at once determine which future to expect. Both 
Opinions are probable. 

How sad it is when Christians complain because they lose 
some worldly advantages on account of their faith? ‘They 
should expect this, and rejoice thereat. It is sadder still when 
Christians make compromises with the world, and sacrifice the 
principles of Christ in order to enjoy the favor of the world. 

The great cardinal sin that characterizes the world is 
unbelief. This unbelief is founded in an ignorance of Christ’s 
nature and of his mission from the Father. This ignorance is 
culpable, and in no way palliates the world’s sin; for Christ 
came and taught the world so clearly, and established such 
motives of credibility that the man who rejects Christ, does it 
because his sinful soul will not accept the truth made known by 
Christ. In his words Christ contemplated first the Jews, who 
as a nation fell into the sin of unbelief; but his words are not 
restricted to them: they include all who are led by that same 
unbelieving spirit. 

As Christ had before taught them that he that saw Christ 
saw the Father; so now he declares that to hate Christ is to 
hate the Father. It could not be otherwise. In both was the 
same indivisible divine nature; the Son was the authentic 
legate of the Father; the Father had testified directly from 
Heaven that Christ was his Son, and was to be obeyed; the 
Son fulfilled in all things the Father’s will. Certainly to hate 
such a representative of the Father was indeed to hate the 
Father. Men might profess that they loved the Father, and 
rejected Christ; but their pretention was false. All men who 
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loved the Father would be led by the Spirit to accept the Son 
whom the Father sent. Jesus has developed this truth at length 
in chapter fifth, passim. 

Christ asked not of the world to accept him as the Son of 
God, without giving adequate proofs of the truth of his character. 
He appeals here to his works. No man had ever wrought 
such works; no created power could do such works. The 
miracles of all the prophets were far beneath them. Such 
works were an absolute proof that Jesus did his works and 
taught his doctrine by the power and authority of God. 

It is clear that Jesus is speaking here of the unbelieving 
Jews; but his words imply that his Apostles will find the 
counterparts of these unbelieving Jews among Jews and Gentiles 
in the great world. 

The Jews saw these works, works in which was clearly 
revealed Christ’s Divinity; but in the face of them they hated 
Jesus. Wherefore Jesus rightly charges them with hating the 
Father. 

The hatred which the world bore to Christ was long before 
the Incarnation predicted in the Holy Scriptures. In this place 
Christ terms the whole body of the received Jewish Scriptures 
the “law,” and he cites a passage from the Sixty-ninth Psalm, 
verse 4 (Vulg. LXVIII. 5): “They that hate me without a 
cause are more than the hairs of my head.” ‘There is no 
miscarrying in God’s eternal counsels. All is foreseen; all 
comes to pass in accordance with infinite foreknowledge and 
purpose. 

Verily the Jews hated Christ without cause. As we read 
his divine life we marvel that even the wickedest men could 
make out a cause against him. His every act had been an act 
of goodness and mercy to men. ‘The fierce and venal Roman 
Pilate was struck by the supereminent goodness of Jesus, and 
strove to set him free. But this is the mystery of evil; it hates 
goodness on account of the essential opposition that reigns 
between them. 

Jesus Christ came and offered to the Jews the proofs of his 
mission. ‘The Jews in large part rejected him; and the part of 
the Gentile world that heard of him, for the most part looked 
on him contemptuously. But not therefore should his cause 
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fail. The Holy Ghost would come and would corroborate the 
testimony of Jesus. The unbelieving world had contended 
that a man could not be the equal Son of God; the next divine 
witness sent by God would not be in the humble form of a man. 
He would make his presence known by power and great 
miracles. The testimony of the Spirit was made known by the 
miracles of Pentecost, by the gift of tongues, by the charismata 
given to the early Church, and by the subtle movement that he 
operates on the hearts of men. 

A great discussion has been waged between the schismatic 
Greek church and the Roman Catholic Church on the phrase, 
“the Spirit of truth who proceedeth from the Father.” The 
Greeks invoke this as a proof against the procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Son. In answering the Greeks, some of 
the Fathers have conceded too much. Thus St. John Damascene 
taught that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Father through 
the Son. Some theologians reconcile it thus, that the Father 
is the principle whence the Holy Ghost proceeds; and the 
Father has no other principle whence he derives his origin. 
The Son is the principle whence the Holy Ghost proceeds; but 
the Son himself is begotten of the Father. The intellect of 
man can not reach up to the Trinity; we know of it only what 
God has deigned to reveal. Now the formula of our faith 
given us in the Nicene creed declares that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father and the Son. The present text must 
be explained according to the analogy of that perfect faith. It 
seems to us that the reason that Christ did not assert in this 
place the procession of the Holy Ghost from himself, is that he 
is endeavoring to bring men to recognize his Divinity, and men 
would not be able to grasp the force of the argument, if he put 
forth too prominently his place in the Trinity. Men saw him 
as man, and as man the Holy Ghost did not proceed from him. 
Hence without denying the equal procession from himself, he 
brings forth prominently that feature of the Spirit’s witness 
that would command acceptance. They could not refuse to 
receive the testimony of the Spirit of God himself who came 
forth from the Father. This seems a better explanation than 
to endeavor to make Christ’s words refer only to the temporal 
mission of the Holy Ghost. If that were all that was implied, 
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there would be no need of the phrase in question, for the 
temporal mission of the Holy Ghost is asserted in the preceding 
statement, that Christ will send the Holy Ghost from the Father. 

In declaring the eternal procession of the Holy Ghost from 
the Father, the purpose of Christ is to convey to men an idea of 
the high nature of the witness who should testify of Christ. 
The Holy Ghost is the Spirit of truth, the Spirit who is of the 
very nature of the Father, and consequently his witness must 
be true. Christ was equally identified with the Father; but 
since his own true character was the object of his present 
argument, he prescinds from his own act in the procession of 
the Holy Ghost. By the appointment of Christ a twofold 
witness should be borne to the world of the New Testament. 
There should be the testimony of the Spirit of God, as heretofore 
described; and there should be the testimony of eye-witnesses 
who had been with Christ from the beginning of his public 
life. By the laws of evidence the testimony of an eye-witness 
ranks in the first order. Hence Christ points out this quality 
of his human witnesses. St. John in his First Epistle also calls 
the world’s attention to this fact: “That which was from the 
beginning, that which we have heard, that which we have 
seen with our eyes, that which we beheld, and our hands 
handled declare we unto you also.”—I. 1—2. ‘This quality of 
eye-witness was so important that when the place of Jesus was 
to be filled, St. Peter advised the Apostles that a successor must 
be an eye-witness. “Of the men therefore who have companied 
with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and went out 
among us, beginning from the Baptism of John, unto the day 
that he was received up from us, of these must one become a 
witness with us of his resurrection.”’—Acts, I. 21—20. ‘These 
eye-witnesses aided by the Holy Ghost presented their evidence 
to the world, and thus the mighty Church of Christ began, 
and by divinely appointed succession it shall continue that 
witness until the end of time. 
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2. They shall put you out 
of the synagogtes; yea, the 
hour cometh, that whosoever 
killeth you shall think that he 
offereth service unto God. 


3. And these things will 
they do, because they have not 
known the Father, nor me. 


4. But these things have I 
spoken unto you, that when 
their hour is come, ye may 
remember them, how that I 
told you. And these things I 
said not unto you from the be- 
ginning, because I was with 
you. 


5. But now I go unto him 
that sent me; and none of you 


asketh me: Whither goest 
thou ? 
6. But because I have 


spoken these things unto you, 
sorrow hath filled your heart. 


7. Nevertheless I tell you 
the truth; it is expedient for 
you that I go away: for if Igo 
not away, the Advocate will 
not come unto you; but if I 
go, I will send him unto you. 


8. And he, when he is come, 
will convince the world of 
sin, and of righteousness, and 
of judgment: 

9. Of sin, because they be- 
lieve not in me; 
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10. Of righteousness, be- 
cause [ go to the Father, and 
ye behold me no more; 


rr. Of judgment, because 
the prince of this world hath 
been judged. 


12. I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now. 


13. Howbeit when he, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, he shall 
guide you into all the truth: 
for he shall not speak from him- 
self: but what things soever 
he shall hear, these shall he 
speak: and he shall declare 
unto you the things that are 
to come. 


14. He shall glorify me: 
for he shall take of mine, and 
shall declare it unto you. 


15. All things whatsoever 
the Father hath are mine: 
therefore said I, that he taketh 
of mine, and shall declare it 
unto you. 
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In the third verse vyiv is added after roujoovow in YX, D, L, 


et al. 


It is retained by the Bohairic, Armenian, and Ethiopian 
versions, and by the Clementine Vulgate. 


It is rejected by 


Westcott and Hort and by the Revised Edition of Oxford. The 

greater probability is that the pronoun was not expressed in 

the original Greek, but it must be understood in the sense. 
Christ had a high and very wise purpose in predicting the 


persecutions that should come upon the Apostles. 


From the 


high character of their mission they might have expected 


honorable treatment from men. 


When, on the contrary, the 


spirit of the world should turn on them in all its fury, if they 
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were unprepared for it, they might have stumbled, even in the 
losing of faith in the Master whom they served. But now that 
they were forewarned, the very persecution served as a means of 
augmenting their faith; for it was evidence of the Master’s 
divine knowledge. 

The Lord here speaks especially of the Jewish persecution. 
It is described by the way of a climax. The Jews would 
excommunicate them so that they would not dare enter the 
synagogues. The original term, azrocuvvayéyor means not merely 
an ejecting from the synagogue, but a permanent religious 
disability preventing a man from appearing there. But the 
hate would not stop there. Through ignorance of Christ, and 
consequent hatred of his cause, the Jews would consider the 
Apostles as false prophets, as blasphemers; and they would 
consider it a service to God to kill them. The phrase, ‘the 
hour cometh” really indicates a close approach of the time. 
This prophecy was literally fulfilled. St. Paul was infected 
with this fanaticism. He declares of himself: “I verily 
thought with myself, that I ought to do many things contrary 
to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.”—Acts, XXVI. 9. And 
when Paul himself had become converted to Jesus Christ, certain 
Jews “banded together and bound themselves under a curse, 
saying that they would neither eat nor drink till they had 
killed Paul.”—Acts, XXIII. 12. This was done in the 
understanding that it was zeal for the Lord. But this ~ 
ignorance was no excuse for their sin. They were ignorant, | 
because they had turned away from the truth; they were 
ignorant because they had impugned the known truth. We 
do not say that St. Paul had committed the great sin against 
the Holy Ghost. His heart was honest and God by a great 
miracle brought him out of his ignorance. But the Jews who 
resolutely remained in hatred of Jesus are by Jesus’ own 
declaration culpable. 

As Jesus here promised, when the hour of that terrible 
persecution came upon his Apostles, it was a source of faith and 
consolation to remember the Master’s words whereby he prepared 
his followers for the ordeal. 

A difficulty arises out of the fifth verse, for the reason that, 
contrary to the declaration here, Jesus had before spoken of 
great persecutions which should come on the Apostles. For 
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instance, in Matthew, X. 17—18, the Lord had declared: “ But 
beware of men: for they will deliver you up to councils, and in 
their synagogues they will scourge you; yea, and before 
governors and kings shall ye be brought for my sake fora 
testimony to them and to the Gentiles.” The best solution of 
this difficulty seems to be that in the beginning of Jesus’ life 
with his Apostles the Lord did not bring into prominence the 
persecution they should endure for his sake. It was toward the 
close of the second year of our Lord’s life when he delivered the 
prophecy concerning the persecutions which are recorded by 
Matthew in the aforesaid place. And even there the Lord does 
not enter into such a specific and graphic detail; neither does 
he mention the persecutions as at hand, as he does in the 
present discourse. Here the world’s active persecution is 
described in all its intensity, and as about to close in upon the 
Apostles. 

The reason of the changed tenor of our Lord’s discourse is 
assigned by himself. While he in mortal life was with the 
Apostles, he was their protector, their shepherd. He would 
give his life, but no evil must come to the Apostles. Even on 
the night on which he was taken, he would not deliver himself 
up until he had obtained that the Apostles could go in peace. 
But now the Shepherd was to be stricken, and the sheep would 
be scattered. Jesus would not cease to protect them, but his 
protection would take place in a higher order of being. He 
would allow them to suffer and to die; because suffering and 
death conspired to unite them with him in his new kingdom. 
The peace and security which they had enjoyed on earth under 
Jesus’ protection were only feeble types of that eternal peace 
and happiness which they would enjoy when united to Jesus 
again. Jesus drew the Apostles to love him while they were with 
him on earth; he allowed them to feel the loneliness and the 
loss of his absence, that they might aspire to life with him in 
his everlasting kingdom. 

Jesus gently expostulates with his loved followers for the 
reason that they were not more interested in that order of being 
to which he was going. ‘They asked not Jesus whither he was 
going. This was a disappointment to our Lord; or rather it 
was proof of their attachment to this life which Jesus must raise 
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and attach to Heaven. One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin: the Apostles were about to sustain a worldly loss ; 
the Master was about to leave them. Every supernatural 
consolation was offered to them. Jesus had told them that the 
Spirit of God was to come and abide with them; he had told 
them that he himself would come to them again, and that in 
invisible presence he would be with them always; he had told 
them that he was going to his Father to prepare for them a 
place in that great kingdom which has room enough for all. 
All this did not console them ; a great sorrow still settled down 
upon their hearts. They sinned not in this failing ; they simply 
manifested that common trait of human nature which struggles 
to grasp and appreciate the future life, but which finds the 
things of this life so much nearer. That same phase of human 
life is forever repeated in the history of man. When a great 
blow falls upon the Christian, faith has always a great struggle 
with human sorrow. ‘The loss and the pain are felt by all the 
powers of the man’s being; and every supernatural consolation 
must rest on faith alone. Hence the present tribulation often 
so absorbs the soul’s energies that the world of faith recedes into 
dimness. If faith be strong, there is a conflict, but the victory 
is quickly reached. The Apostles’ faith was in a state of 
formation ; they fully realized the consolation of the supernatural 
world after the descent of the Holy Ghost on Pentecost. 

Jesus continues to console his sorrowful Apostles by 
placing before them the great benefits that by his going he 
would obtain for them. ‘To bring them to accept with 
resignation his going away, he tells them plainly that it is 
better that he should go than that he in mortal form should 
remain with them. Here he adapts his pleading to their simple 
minds, as a mother would soothe a child. The Lord’s 
argument here is reducible to this: “If I go I shall send you 
the Holy Ghost ; if I go not, he will not come: it is better to 
have the Holy Ghost come to you than that I should remain as 
at present with you.” This does not imply that the Holy Ghost 
is greater than Jesus, but that the order of things which was 
established after the Redeemer returned to the Father was better 
than that state which existed while Jesus was in his passible 
mortal state. ‘That was the period of Jesus’ humiliation ; his 
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great work was not yet done until the great atoning sacrifice 
should be offered. ‘The great message of salvation could not be 
presented in its fulness to the world until the Lord should go 
through death to life. During the time of Jesus’ mortal life the 
Apostles were weak in faith and in fortitude. By the spiritual 
transformation effected by the Holy Ghost, they were perfected 
in faith and courage. Hence, though they clung to Jesus Christ 
as a human friend, he had to complete his work. The great 
effects wrought by the Spirit are not brought into a rival 
contrast with Jesus’ work. Jesus sent the Spirit, and it was in 
virtue of the Redemption that the Spirit came. The truth 
which Jesus wishes to put before the minds of the Apostles is 
that the Trinity had decreed a work that must go on from stage 
to stage, ascending in perfection, as it worked out the salvation 
of man, and led him to Heaven. ‘This work could not be 
arrested now that the first act was nearing its end. 

Theologians question why it is that the Holy Ghost would 
not have come, if Jesus had not gone away. ‘The best solution 
is that the decree of God was to the effect that Jesus should 
assume human nature, suffer and die to redeem man; that he 
should arise from death, and ascend to his Father, and as man 
receive the glory due to his great act of redeeming and teaching 
the world; that after his ascension, by a wondrous act of God 
which we can not comprehend, the Holy Ghost should descend 
upon the Apostles and abide in them and in the Church forever. 
Now this design was ordained in absolute harmony. Act 
followed upon act in a system planned by the wisdom of God. 
God ordained that one effect should follow upon another, and 
the underlying causes only God in his infinite wisdom fully 
comprehends. That decree could not be changed. In the 
protasis of the first conditional sentence, Jesus does not imply 
that it could be that he go not away. He does not disclose all 
the deep reasons underlying his going, but speaks to them as a 
man would speak to another man. If he went not, the Holy 
Ghost would not come; for the whole decree of God would 
then be set aside. But it is an impossible protasis; Jesus will 
go, and the Holy Ghost will come, and there will be a causal 
nexus between Jesus’ ascension and the Spirit’s coming, which 
our minds can not catch. 
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There is a sublime lesson here that often the things that 
our hearts desire from God are not the things that are good for 
us. Infinite wisdom in mercy supplies for the weakness of our 
understandings, and disposes all things to the good of those 
who love God. 

Jestis now tells the Apostles three great effects which the 
Holy Ghost will work in the world. First, he will convince 
the world of sin. 

The Revised Edition of Oxford renders the verb éréyée, 
“he shall convict.” The general meaning of éd¢yyw is to 
convince, to refute, to enter into argument and convince one of 
a truth. Now as one leading meaning of to convict is to 
convince one of a truth, the Protestant version may be fairly 
construed with the Holy Ghost’s relation to sin in the world; 
but the one verb éAéy&e serves to express the threefold relation 
of the Holy Ghost to sin, to righteousness, and to judgment. 
Now it will be made manifest in our exposition that the 
righteousness here mentioned is the righteousness of Christ. 
It would be incongruous to say that the Holy Ghost will 
convict the world of the righteousness of Christ. No one 
English word will convey the full meaning of the original; but 
we believe that the term “convince,” employed in the English 
Catholic version, is better adapted to express the Spirit’s 
threefold effect in the world. 

The Spirit will convince the world of sin; and the cause 
of this sin is that the world believes not in Jesus. This means 
that by the Spirit’s co-operation in the Church such proofs will 
be given to the world that it will be inexcusable for its unbelief. 
The sin of the world is not only its unbelief; sin here means 
all sin original and actual. The Lord comes to take away the 
world’s sin; and they who rightly believe in him are freed 
from their sins. Jesus had before declared unto men: “I said 
therefore unto you, that ye shall die in your sins; for except 
ye believe that I am, ye shall die in your sins.”—John VIII. 24. 
“There is no other name under Heaven, that is given among 
men, wherein we must be saved.”—Acts IV. 12. Wherefore, if 
a man believes not in Jesus Christ, his sin remains; and the 
Holy Ghost will so prove this truth to the world that all who 
seek the truth will be convinced thereof. The Lord’s words 
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simply mean that the Holy Ghost will give convincing evidence 
to the world that they who believe not in Jesus Christ remain 
in their sin. This evidence was not given all at one time or by 
one fact. It is the cumulus of evidence which has been 
presented through the ages. It was verified in the descent of 
the Spirit, and the attendant miracles. It was verified by the 
fact that the Apostles went forth and preached everywhere, the 
Lord working with them, and confirming the word by the 
signs that followed. It was verified in the great propagation 
of the Church, in the charismata, in the sanctity of the Church, 
in her infallible power to teach; and it shall so operate till the 
end of time. 

The Holy Ghost convinced the world of righteousness; 
and here it is clear that the words refer to the righteousnesss of 
Christ. Christ addresses as a reason why the Holy Ghost will 
prove to the world Christ’s righteousness, the fact that he 
ascended to the Father. The sense is this: the world saw 
Christ scourged, spit upon, led away to death as a malefactor, 
and among malefactors. It saw him dying on a cross. His 
righteousness was obscured by our sins, which he took upon him. 
The glorification of Christ followed. He rose triumphantly 
from the tomb; he ascended in glory into Heaven. His 
ascension was the consummation of Christ’s glorious work. 
By that fact, as the climax of all the glorious deeds which were 
given to the world as motives of credibility, the Father gave 
testimony of the righteousness of Jesus. It came to Jesus as 
man as a reward of his righteousness, and as a result the Holy 
Ghost, making use of the means already described, testified and 
will testify to the world of that great righteousness of Jesus 
which resides in Jesus, and which is the sole fount whence 
proceeds our righteousness. ‘The Father’s glorification of Christ 
was a most solemn proof that the world was wrong in its 
estimate of Jesus, and that Jesus was true. It is the Spirit’s 
work to keep ever before men this evidence of the true character 
of Jesus Christ. 

The Spirit will also convince the world of judgment. 

The judgment here meant is the judgment of Satan, the 
prince of the world. By the redemption wrought by Christ, 
the devil lost his claim on men. Hence he was judged, 
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condemned, cast out. Of this great event Christ has before 
spoken: John, XII. 31. Though the sacrifice of atonement 
had not yet been offered up by Christ, still as it was now at 
hand, and as he is speaking of that condition of things which 
shall obtain after his ascension, the events which were presently 
to be fulfilled are spoken of as already accomplished. 

Of this judgment of Satan and his powers Paul speaks: 
‘“‘—having blotted out the handwriting of the decrees that was 
against us, which was contrary to us: and he (Jesus) hath taken 
it out of the way, nailing it to the cross; and having despoiled 
the principalities and the powers, he made a show of them 
openly, triumphing over them.”—Collos. II. 14—15. 

The Redemption was a combat between Jesus Christ and 
the devil. In that terrible conflict Christ overcame the world 
and its prince the devil; but the price of the victory was the 
death on the cross. The Holy Ghost came into that special 
relation to man here described, after the victory of Christ was 
won. It is his office therefore to teach men by incontestable 
evidence of that great liberation of the world from the power of 
Satan. ‘This truth also he will prove to the world by the 
means already mentioned. He will also prove to men another 
phase of the judgment here mentioned. Not alone is the prince 
of this world condemned and despoiled, but the world which the 
devil dominates is condemned. Therefore men who identify 
themselves with that reprobate world must fall under that 
condemnation. This is the teaching which the Spirit 
continually presents to men. The world is the enemy of Christ 
and consequently it is our enemy. Its destiny is fearful; its 
sentence is already passed. We have no need to ask what is 
this world which is thus condemned. Its spirit is ever near us, 
urging us to give our lives to worldly things. Its clamor is ever 
in our ears; its power is manifested in mighty works. The 
example of men draws us with it. Those who follow it often 
become rich. The world honors them ; in fact, men measure a 
man by what he has of this world. And the Christian must live 
in the world, and be not of the world. He must turn away from 
what men all about him are coveting and striving for; and 
place the aim of his life in that far off world, of which he knows 
only by faith. It is a difficult undertaking, and consequently 
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the sentence of Christ is fulfilled, ‘that the sons of this world 
are wiser for their own generation than the sons of light.”— 
Luke XVI. 8. 

In explaining this passage, we have employed “convince” 
as the best equivalent of édéyxe ; but we must know that the 
original always carries in itself the idea of refuting an opinion. 
It is implied therefore that the Holy Ghost will oppose his 
truth to the error of the world, and make known the truth of 
the remission of sin through Christ alone, the righteousness of 
of Christ, and the condemnation of the reprobate world. Some 
obscurity may yet involve the text ; for as Maldonatus declares, 
there is scarcely any other text in any of the Evangelists more 
obscure. 

If Christ had left the Apostles to themselves at this point, 
and had given them no further divine assistance, they would 
have failed in their mission. Their education was not yet 
complete. The things that Jesus had told them were so high 
and wonderful that they had not a complete grasp of them. He 
had not yet completed his message; but they were now so 
moved by the great sadness that was upon them that they could 
not receive the other truths at that time. But nothing was lost 
thereby ; the Spirit of truth was to come, and take up the work of 
Jesus, and continue it to the end of time. By the illumination 
of the Holy Ghost the message would be elucidated and 
completed. 

It is not for us to try to determine the things which Christ 
had not yet delivered, and which the Holy Ghost would deliver. 
These things are not specified. It isenough for us to know that 
by the return of Christ to his Father, divine guidance is not 
taken from the Church. 

The office of the Holy Ghost is to guide the Apostles unto 
all truth. Christ’s Apostles remain always. ‘Those individuals 
to whom Christ spoke passed away, but an unbroken succession 
was maintained. Christ’s words regard the whole succession 
from beginning toend. The Holy Ghost exercises his divine 
energy inthe Church in many ways. In the beginning, when 
the Church was in need of such help, the Holy Ghost conferred 
the power of miracles and of prophecy on many of the members. 
In saying that the Holy Ghost should declare the things that 
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were to come, Jesus contemplates the power of prophecy which 
was given in early times. Thus the Apocalypse is in large part: 
a prophecy. In Acts XI. 28: ‘There stood up one of them 
named Agabus, and signified by the Spirit that there should be 
a great famine over all the inhabited earth ; which came to pass: 
in the days of Claudius.” In Acts, XXI. 11, it is recorded that 
this same Agabus “came to the Apostles, and taking Paul’s 
girdle, he bound his own feet and hands, and said: ‘Thus saith 
the Holy Ghost: So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man 
that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him into the hands 
of the Gentiles.” At Ephesus, when Paul laid hands on the 
newly baptized, the Holy Ghost came on them ; and they spoke 
with tongues, and prophesied. The Holy Ghost testified to 
Paul that “in every city bonds and afflictions awaited him.”— 
Acts, XX. 23. Barnabas and Paul were appointed by the 
direct act of the Holy Ghost to be Apostles of the Gentiles.— 
Acts, XIII. 2. In Acts, XVI. 6, Paul, Silas and Timothy are 
forbidden to preach the word in Asia. From I. Cor. XIV. 24, 
and Eph. IV. 11, it is evident that prophecy prevailed in all 
the early Churches. As the Church grew, and the evidence of 
_ Christianity filled the world, this extraordinary office has been 

in large part withheld. The divine guidance of the Spirit is 
exercised through various ways. By him the Church is infallible 
in teaching and in believing. Through all the vicissitudes of 
human thought since the beginning of Christianity, the Holy 
Ghost has kept the Church free from error. Mysteries remain, 
the dim seeing spoken of by Paul is our lot; but the 
knowledge of God, of duty, of human destiny is given us, and 
taught us by the Spirit of God. 

To impress on men the Spirit’s truth as a witness, Jesus 
tells them of the relation of the Spirit to the Father. By the 
eternal act of procession the Spirit receives from the Father an 
equality in nature and in prerogative. This is what Jesus 
means when he declares that the Spirit shall speak the things 
which he shall have heard. When a legate receives a message 
from a king, and delivers it faithfully, it is as though the king 
spoke in person ; so in a much higher sense the testimony of the 
Spirit is the testimony of the Father, for he is equal to the 


Father. 
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In using the future tense, “what things he shall hear,” 
Jesus does not imply that the Holy Ghost acquires knowledge. 
By the act of his procession, the Holy Ghost received all 
knowledge. This receiving of all knowledge by the Spirit’s 
procession from the Father is declared by Christ under the 
easy figure of hearing things from the Father. Since the 
knowledge of the Spirit is to be manifested to men in future 
time, the future tense is used to indicate that the Spirit receives 
this knowledge from the Father. Christ accomodated the 
enunciation of this great truth to the simple minds of his 
hearers. In John, V. 16, speaking of his own equality with the 
Father, Jesus says: ‘The Son can do nothing of himself, but 
what he sees the Father doing; for what things soever he doeth, 
these the Son also doeth in like manner.” So in the present 
text, the Spirit’s coequal Divinity is declared in similar terms. 

There will be a divine harmony between the mission of 
the Spirit and the mission of the Son. In saying: “All 
things whatsoever the Father hath are mine”, Jesus teaches the 
consubstantiality of the Father andthe Son. No other meaning 
will justify such a statement; and we know that Jesus was 
true. "The Holy Ghost received of the Son, because he proceded 
from the Son,as well as from the Father. That same divine 
nature in which the Father and the Son are consubstantial, is 
in the Holy Ghost also making him consubstantial. Hence the 
Holy Ghost must be one with Christ in his teaching. The 
Holy Ghost would therefore continue and complete the 
teachings of Jesus. By his power the revelation of the New 
Testament would becompleted by the Apostles; but the Spirit’s 
office would be to remain always in the Church, to guide her 
unto the truth. The work of the Holy Ghost on earth in a 
special way glorifies Christ; for its aim is to bring men to 
recognize Christ as the Redeemer of the world, as the Mediator 
between God and man, as the Judge of the living and the dead, 
and as the King of the universe. Of course, all the three persons 
are glorified by the teaching of the New Testament; but Jesus 
spoke especially of his glory, because he was then in the mortal 
body, and soon they would see him enduring sufferings and 
death. Their thoughts needed to be raised to recognize the 
Divinity of the Redeemer through the form of the servant. 
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All the great works therefore of the Holy Ghost in his mission to 
the world would be directed to prove to the world the great 
truths of the redemption of the world through Jesus Christ. 
By that great evidence, Christ as God would be glorified, and 
Christ as man would be glorified. It was God the Father’s 
decree to exalt Jesus as man, and “to give unto him a name 
which is above every name,” and the Spirit testified to the world 
of this exalted glory. In the whole discourse the distinction 
of the persons in the Trinity,and their consubstantiality are 
very clearly revealed. 
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16. A little while, and ye 16. 


Mexpov, cat ovxére Oew- 


behold me no more; and again 
a little while, and ye shall 
see me. 


17. Some of his disciples 
therefore said one to another: 
What is this that he saith unto 
us: A little while, and ye be- 
hold me not; and again a little 
while, and ye shall see me; 
and: Because I go to the 
Father ? 

18. They said therefore: 
What is this that he saith: 
A little while? We know not 
what he saith. 


19. Jesus perceived that 
they were desirous to ask him, 
and he said unto them: Do 
ye inquire among yourselves 
concerning this, that I said: 
A little while, and ye behold 
me not, and again a little while, 
and ye shall see me? 


20. Verily, verily, I say unto 


you: That ye shall weep and 
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lament, but the world shall re- 
joice: ye shall be sorrowful, 
but your sorrow shall be turned 
into joy. 


21. A woman when she is 
in travail hath sorrow, because 
her hour is come: but when 
she is delivered of the child, 
she remembereth no more the 
anguish, for the joy that a man 
is born into the world. 


22. And ye therefore now 
have sorrow: but I willsee you 
again, and your heart shall 
rejoice, and your joy no one 
taketh away from you. 


23. And in that day ye 
shall ask me nothing. Verily, 
verily, Isay unto you: If ye 
shall ask anything of the 
Father, he will give it you in 
my name. 


24. Hitherto ye have asked 
nothing in my name: ask, and 
ye shall receive, that your joy 
may be fulfilled. 


25. These things have I 
spoken unto you in proverbs: 
the hour cometh, when I shall 
no more speak unto you in 
proverbs, but shall tell you 
plainly of the Father. 


26. In that day ye shall 
ask in my name: and I say not 
unto you, that I will pray the 
Father for you; 
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27. For the Father himself 
loveth you, because ye have 
loved me, and have believed 
that I came forth from the 
Father. 


28. I came out from the 
Father, and am come into the 
world: again, I leave the world, 
and go unto the Father. 


29. Hisdisciples say; Lo, 
now speakest thou plainly, and 
speakest no proverb. 


30. Now we know that thou 
knowest all things, and needest 
not that any man should ask 
thee: by this we believe that 
thou camest forth from God. 


31. Jesus answered them: 
Do ye now believe? 


32. Behold, the hour com- 
eth, yea, is come, that ye shall 
be scattered, every man to his 
own, and shall leave me alone: 
and yet I am not alone, be- 
cause the Father is with me. 


33. These things have I 
spoken unto you, that in me ye 
may have peace. In the world 
ye have tribulation: but be of 
good cheer: I have overcome 
the world. 
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In the 18th verse the whole clause, 67 éyo virdyw mpos Tov 
Ilatépa, is omitted by the greater number of the Greek texts, &, 
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clause here; for in the seventeenth verse, when the disciples 
repeat the Lord’s words, all the authorities have this clause. 
St. John may have omitted the phrase in recording the Lord’s 
words in the eighteenth verse ; and its presence in some codices 
may be due to the fact that men endeavored to supply the 
evident omission. 

In verse 22 most authorities support the present aipe:: B, 
D*, I, the Vulgate and Lachmann endorse the future apei, In 
verse 23 the clause, év Tg dvopari wou, is placed after dace vyiv 
by &, B, C*, L, X, 4, many Fathers, the critics, and the 
Revised Version of Oxford. In verse 27 mapa tov Ilatpds is 
found in B, C*, D, L, X, the Coptic versions and the Peshito 
Syriac. This reading is endorsed by the critics. The Vulgate 
and other authorities have rapa Tov cov. 

With design Christ reveals his words in a slight enigma. 
The time had not yet come to make the revelation clear. 
When the events here spoken of were verified, then the enigma 
was removed, as far as regarded the substance of the message. 
It is easy to explain the first “little while.” It declares that in 
a few hours the Master will be removed from the Apostles by 
death. But opinions differ widely concerning the second “little 
while.” The meaning given to it must necessarily control the 
explanation of all the rest of the chapter. It must denote a 
future meeting between the Lord and his Apostles, but men 
do not agree in fixing the event of this meeting. Omitting the 
opinions that seem to us improbable, we find two leading 
opinions concerning the meaning of this text. The first 
opinion explains the second “little while” of the time that 
intervened between the Lord’s death and his resurrection. The 
period was so short that justly it could be called a little while. 
and then the Apostles saw Jesus again. 

A strong objection to this view is based upon the phrase, 
“because I go to the Father.” In the aforesaid explanation, 
this phrase would be irrelevant. Knabenbauer, who earnestly 
defends the aforesaid opinion, responds to this objection by 
denying the genuinity of the clause. Its omission by so many 
eminent authorities certainly renders it a very doubtful reading. 
Knabenbauer believes that, although in the seventeenth verse the 
Apostles connect the phrase with the present discourse of Jesus, 
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they do this through a certain confusion of mind; and that in 
reality it was uttered by Jesus in another context. This seems 
improbable. St. John recorded these words when the event had 
cleared up the enigma; and in his relation of the seventeenth 
verse it is quite evident that he understands a causal connection 
to exist between the phrase and the preceding statements. 

Knabenbauer believes that the sorrow of the Apostles here 
described was fulfilled in that state of mind which they suffered 
during the time that our Lord was in the tomb. They 
remained in hiding for fear of the Jews, and a great sadness 
was upon them. ‘The joy here mentioned he finds fulfilled in 
that joy which the Apostles experienced when they saw the 
Lord after his resurrection. From St. John, XX. 20, we learn 
that “the disciples therefore were glad, when they saw the 
Lord.” Kmnabenbauer cites for this opinion Chrysostom, 
Euthemius, Cyril, Ammonius, Rupert, Albertus, Thomas of 
Aquin, Bona, Cajetan, Jansenius, Toleti, ALapide, Corluy and 
Schantz. 

We are persuaded to adopt the second opinion, which 
explains the second “‘little while” to mean the duration of the 
mortal life of the Apostles. In this opinion the Lord prescinds 
from his appearance to the Apostles after his resurrection. 
His death, resurrection and ascension are contemplated as a 
series of events intimately connected, by which he left the 
society of his Apostles. In the interim between his resurrection 
and ascension, Jesus did not continuously dwell with his 
Apostles; he appeared to them at times, and taught them. 
But in the present text he plainly contemplates a state where 
he will be permanently with them, and where there will be no 
pain or sorrow, but the fulness of joy. Now this can only be 
fulfilled in Heaven. It is not necessary to place the fulfilment 
of this promise in the glory succeeding the general judgment; 
it was fulfilled when the souls of the Apostles entered Heaven. 
In this opinion there is a direct relation of causality between 
the clause, “because I go to the Father”, and the declaration 
that after a little while the Apostles should again see Jesus. 
Jesus had told them before, John XIV. 3, that he would go to 
the Father, and prepare a place for the disciples; and that he 
would come, and take them unto himself. Therefore it was 
in virtue of that going and that preparing that they should see 
him again in the fulness of joy. 
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The Lord manifested his divine knowledge in the fact that 
he knew that of which the Apostles privately questioned 
among themselves. He does not clear up the enigma at that 
time, but he extends such a promise that their hearts must 
have been filled with hope. ‘Through a certain reverence the 
Apostles had not asked Jesus for a clearer explanation of his 
words; but he being unwilling to leave them in perplexity and 
sorrow, speaks of that great event when he should see them 
again. He does not conceal from them the fact, that in the 
interval between the first “little while” and the second “‘little 
while,” the Apostles would suffer much; while their enemy, the 
world, would rejoice in its mad career of persecution of the 
cause of Christ, and in its sinful pleasures. The world lives in 
the present; it receives and enjoys its goods here: the Christian 
lives by renunciation of present things in hope of eternal things. 
Hence a contrast is established between the life of the world 
and the life of the Christian. And the life of the Christian is 
aggravated by the hatred and persecution of the world. In the 
future there will also be a contrast: the world has no hope; all 
its seeming happiness ends with the snapping of the frail cord of 
human life. On the contrary, then begins the enduring joy of 
the Christian. And as Christ says: ‘“—your joy no one 
taketh away from you.” ‘The world sitting in Rome’s great 
Amphitheatre rejoiced to see the disciples of Christ torn to 
pieces by wild beasts, or burning as torches to illuminate the 
horrid scene. The joy of the world has passed; but in the 
great kingdom of God, those who there wept and lamented and 
died for the cause of Christ are now living forever with Christ 
in a happiness that no one shall take from them. 

The pains of childbirth are among the most excruciating 
that human nature is called to bear. Hence they are often taken 
as a figure of great suffering. ‘Thus Isaiah speaking of the 
overthrow of Babylon says of its people: ‘“’They shall be in 
pain as a woman in childbirth.” Again he makes Israel say: 
“Tike asa woman with child, that draweth near the time of 
her delivery, is in pain and crieth out in her pangs; so have we 
been before thee, O Lord..—XXVI. 17. Jeremiah says of the 
great affliction of Judah: ‘For I have heard a voice as of a 
woman in labor, the anguish as of her that bringeth forth her 
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first child."—IV. 31. Again: “ Oinhabitant of Lebanon, that _ 
makest thy nest in the cedars, how greatly to be pitied shalt 
thou be when pangs come upon thee, the pain as of a woman in 
childbirth !"—X XII. 23. “Wherefore do I see every man 
with his hands on his loins, as a woman in labor of childbirth, 
and all faces are turned into paleness’”?—Jer. KXX. 6. Micah 
describes under the same figure the captivity of Judah: ‘“ Now 
why dost thou cry out aloud? Is there no king in thee? is thy 
counselor perished ? that pangs have taken hold of thee as of a 
woman in labor of childbirth.’—IV. 9. 

To bea legitimate mother is one of the highest honors 
of woman. ‘The Hebrew people recognized this truth, and 
consequently among them the natural feeling of maternal 
feeling which rushes in as a joy whenachild is born to a 
woman was increased by the honor which such event gave her. 
The woman who has been rendered unnatural by modern 
notions of the restriction of motherhood feels not this noble joy. 
If a child comes to her, it comes as an unwelcome charge, as one 
who is to take away some of her selfish enjoyment of this 
world’s goods. By foulest crimes against nature the woman 
prevents her motherhood: her physical and her moral nature 
suffer. She may be freer from domestic cares, freer to attend 
to the inane fads of the day; she is saved the care and the 
expense of children, but she pays a fearful price for the selfish 
and unnatural state of her life. She lives under the curse of 
God, which struck dead the impious Onan.—Gen. XX XVIII. 
g—i1o. All the noble impulses of the woman are distorted. 
She is at war with God and with nature. She grows hard, 
cruel, and still more selfish. Her mind suffers from the crimes 
against nature. And then later in life, when the time of her 
fruitfulness is past, a great loneliness seizes upon her; she isa 
blasted flower, a barren tree. The love that nature gave her 
has grown sour within her, because it has been deprived of its 
natural use. Her life is irritable, fretful, and empty. She has 
not known at all, or not known in its fulness the joy of making 
sacrifices for those she loves. Every act of a mother’s love, every 
act of labor of love for her children tends unto a woman’s 
moral elevation. ‘he true mother is tender, loving, patient ; 
she is refined and purified by love and sacrifice, and there is 
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peace and moral health even in poverty in her old age, for she 
has expanded her life, bringing forth life, and by the tender 
ministrations of a mother’s care. 

It was of such a mother that the Lord spoke. It may be 
safely stated that one of the most exquisite natural joys of all 
this world is that of the mother just delivered of a child. So 
this is taken as a type of that peace and happiness which the 
souls of the elect shall feel, when the fever and the strife are 
over, and they are taken into Christ’s kingdom. 

This seems to us far more probable than to interpret the 
joy here mentioned of that joy which the Apostles experienced 
at the vision of Christ after his resurrection. And also the 
emphatic words of the world’s rejoicing and of the disciples’ 
sorrow are better understood of the great opposition that was to 
be fulfilled during the time that the Apostles should live on 
earth than to restrict them, as the other opinion did, to that 
short time that intervened between the Lord’s death and 
resurrection. Moreover, the Lord in saying that no one should 
take from the disciples the joy that should succeed to their 
sorrow, seems to describe a joy that was full and everlasting. 
Now though the Apostles did rejoice at the vision of Christ, 
and though their faith made them rejoice in persecutions, their 
joy could scarcely be said to be full, and of a nature that 
no one could take away. One will scarcely say that St. Paul 
was inferior to any of them in faith, and yet his life was full of 
sorrow: ‘For we would not have you ignorant, brethren, 
concerning the affliction which befell us in Asia, that we were 
weighed down exceedingly beyond our power, insomuch that 
we despaired even of life.”—II. Cor. I. 8. This is the period 
of separation and of sorrow, which shall give place to reunion 
with Christ and full joy. It seems quite certain that it is of his 
beatific presence that Christ speaks. 

During the time of Christ’s mortal life, the message which 
he gave to the world through his disciples was in a certain 
degree involved in a necessary obscurity. The great New 
Testament could not be fully understood by men until it could 
be presented in its entirety. Now it was not complete until 
Jesus arose from the dead. Hence, during the time of Jesus’ 
mortal life, we find him commanding his disciples to keep 
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truths from the knowledge of men until Jesus should be risen 
from the dead: ‘Tell the vision to no man until the Son of 
man be risen from the dead.”—Matt. XVII. 9. Again, many 
things were not understood by the disciples until that great 
event had come to pass: “ These things the disciples understood 
not at first: but when Jesus was glorified, then remembered 
they that these things were written of him, and that they had 
done these things unto him.”—John XII. 16. Now Jesus in 
the twenty-third verse speaks of this clearer intelligence which 
shall begin after his resurrection. We need not understand the 
“day” here spoken of precisely of the eternal life in the 
kingdom of Heaven; in fact, other descriptions of this same 
“day” prevent such interpretation. It is rather the whole 
period of light which begins after Christ’s resurrection, and is 
consummated in the eternal life in Heaven. At times, in the 
Lord’s mind, the whole period is described under one grand 
characterization ; again certain epochs of it are emphasized. 
Here it seems that he is speaking of the time succeeding the 
resurrection, not contradistinguished against the event of 
Pentecost, but embracing that event and the time succeeding. 
In that day they would not be perplexed by the obscurity that 
now necessarily hung over the Lord’s life. They would not then 
be obliged to ask the Lord the explanation of the things that 
now they understood not. The great work would then stand 
forth in all its perfection, and the light of the Spirit would be 
given to understand it and to make it known to others. 

But though the disciples would not be obliged to ask him 
the meaning of things which now puzzled them, they would need 
to petition Heaven for help in the great work committed to them. 
The two different senses of asking are clearly indicated by the 
different verbs used in the original. When Jesus speaks of 
questioning him about the meaning of things, he uses épwraa, 
which always in classical Greek, and generally in Hellenistic 
Greek means to interrogate, to question. When he speaks of 
supplication and petition, he employs airéw. The context 
confirms this view. Jesus knew that they had a mind to ask 
(épwrav) him; and he tells them that in the time that should 
follow his resurrection, they should not need to ask (¢pwrav) 
him anything. 

16 
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They would see things more clearly in that day; and 
they would receive efficacious help by addressing petitions to 
Heaven in the name of Jesus. 

As far as regards the sense, it does matter whether we 
accept the Vulgate reading, and put the clause “in my name” 
after the protasis, “If ye shall ask anything of the Father”; 
or accept the greater number of Greek authorities, and place it 
as the complement of the apodosis. The meaning is simply 
that all petitions are granted through the merits of Jesus 
Christ. He is the great ‘“‘Mediator,” the ‘‘Advocate with the 
Father,” “the propitiation for our sins,” ‘“‘seeing he ever liveth 
to make intercession for us.”—Heb. VII. 25. 

In the Old Law such mode of petition was not known, 
and could not beknown. In the Old Law often God’s friendship 
for the patriarchs was appealed to in petitions. The Apostles 
had not, up to this point of Jesus’ teaching, been taught the 
new method of supplication. They are not chided for it, but 
they are taught the new truth in contrast with the old. It is an 
important truth; for it basesevery grace which we receive from 
God on the mediation of Jesus Christ. As in the former text, 
the efficacy of such petitions is here clearly and forcibly affirmed. 

On this point St. Augustine is clearly in error. He says: 
‘All the saints will be heard for themselves; but not in regard 
to all things which they ask for their friends or their enemies, 
or for any others; because it is not universally said: ‘He 
will give;’ but: ‘He will give ¢o yov.’” No such stilted 
ungenerous promise ever emanated from the Lord. The promise 
is universal, and more pleasing to the Lord when it is addressed 
for others. It is subject to far more noble conditions, as St. 
John makes known to us in his First Epistle, V.14—15: ‘And 
this is the boldness which we have toward him, that, if we ask 
anything according to his will, he heareth us; and if we know 
that he heareth us whatsoever we ask, we know that we have 
the petitions which we have asked of him.” ‘That is to say, 
in most cases the evidence that we have received our petitions 
is not given here; but we know that we receive them, simply 
because he who is the absolute Truth has said so. And the 
Lord urges them to ask; for his goodness longs to diffuse itself 
in bestowing benefits upon them. Every petition granted adds 
to their happiness, and they are urged to fill their joy by asking. 
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The reason that we do not appreciate this great promise is 
that God’s wisdom gives us a higher good instead of some flesh 
pot of Egypt which we foolishly crave. If at some shrine a 
man is healed of some bodily infirmity, the fame thereof spreads 
through the whole land. Men say: ‘Here indeed a petition 
has been heard.” God may grant ten thousand petitions of 
infinitely higher value in the order of eternal life, and the 
petitioners rarely realize that they have received anything. 
It is in this, as in other things, God must touch us in regard to 
things which affect us here before we can feel. We appreciate 
the healing of bodily infirmity more than the forgiveness of 
sins; we appreciate the riches of time mote than the riches of 
eternity. 

A certain obscurity rests upon certain portions of this 
discourse of the Lord, which he calls speaking to the disciples 
in proverbs. In the new order of things which set in after his 
resurrection, the obscurity would be completely removed. ‘This 
refers to the epoch after Jesus’ resurrection, when he “showed 
himself alive to the Apostles by many proofs, appearing unto 
them for forty days, and speaking the things concerning the 
kingdom of God.”—Acts, I. 3. 

In this time following the resurrection, the Apostles would 
address their petitions to Heaven in Jesus’ name. Not only 
they but the whole Church in all the ages employs this mode 
of petition. It is the truth, and is taught by him who knew 
all truth. It gives to Jesus the place in the plan of salvation 
which is his in virtue of his redemption of the world. It holds 
out to man a hope which alone ought to sustain man in the 
sorest afflictions which the world has power to bring upon him. 

Again in the twenty-sixth verse, Christ speaks of certain 
features of the time succeeding his resurrection. The great 
theme of the Apostles’ work was to preach Jesus Christ. His 
help was their inspiration, and all their prayers were in his 
name. Jesus outlines this character of their religious life by 
telling them that they should ask in his name. Instead of 
merely telling them that they should be heard, he employs a 
a figure of speech to make the affirmation stronger; he in 
substance tells them that there will be no need that Christ ask 
the Father for them. So great will be the Father’s love of 
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them on account of their faith in Christ, that he will grant their 
petitions through love, without any additional petition. The 
sense is not that Jesus will not intercede for us; but that faith 
in Christ is so acceptable to the Father, that of itself it is 
sufficient to move the Father to grant whatever they ask. 
The intercessory power of Christ is essential by the very fact 
that they ask in Christ’s name. Things divine are spoken 
of after the manner of things human, that we may better 
understand. Let us represent it by a human example. A man 
has an advocate with a great king. So high does this advocate 
stand in the king’s love that it is not necessary for him to 
address a personal petition to the king in favor of his clients. 
This advocate may therefore say to the client, who appeals to 
him: ‘Go, ask the kingin my name.” In an ineffably higher 
sense is this true in the relations of God to the Son, and to us 
through the Son. The Father loves the Son with an infinite 
love, and he loves all those who believe in the Son and follow 
him. ‘This is more than the general or antecedent love of God 
for all mankind; it is the special consequent love of God which 
justifies and sanctifies the soul, and entitles it to Heaven. ‘The 
sentence therefore does not deny the intercession of Christ for 
us; but exalts the power of that intercession so that the very 
fact that the petition is informed by faith in Jesus Christ is 
sufficient to obtain from God whatsoever is asked. We repeat 
that the universality of God’s granting of petitions is not 
impaired but perfected by the fact that divine wisdom chooses 
to give the best gifts in the higher order of life, where man’s 
eternal interests are centered. 

In the twenty-eighth verse the Lord sums up the two great 
features of the redemption of man. Jesus came forth from his 
Father, and assumed human nature. He completed his work, 
and died for man ; and now he was to return to his Father to 
open the way to Heaven, to be the first born of the dead, the 
King of the new kingdom of the elect. It was an epitome of 
faith, a condensed statement of the mystery of the Incarnation. 

In saying that he came out from the Father, though the 
eternal generation of the Son is connoted, the main sense is the 
Incarnation, to which corresponds the ascension of the glorified 
body of Jesus into Heaven. 
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Christ’s words are here so plain that the Apostles 
acknowledge with gladness that they understand them. In 
saying that they know that Jesus knowest all things, and that 
he needs not that any man should ask him, their reference is to 
the fact that Jesus had read their thoughts. ‘They had been 
puzzled in their own minds; and had even conferred with one 
another, but had not made known their thought to Jesus. By 
his divine omniscience he had read their unexpressed thoughts, 
which is a power reserved to God alone. 

In declaring that now they believe that Jesus came forth 
from God, they do not imply that they had not believed before. 
They believed that he was true, that he was sent by God, that ‘he 
was the Messiah; but they struggled to realize how great was his 
character. It was a fearful thing for a Jew to make a mortal 
man absolutely equal to God. Hence their faith was not 
yet perfect. Indeed Maldonatus doubts whether at this time 
the Apostles believed that Jesus was the natural Son of God, 
and true God. At all events they testify that their faith has 
been strengthened by witnessing the power of Christ to read 
the secret thoughts of men. 

We agree with the many excellent authorities who 
understand Jesus’ words in the thirty-first verse as a question. 
By the contrast of the adverb “now” to the “hour” which 
should come, he shows the Apostles that the faith which they 
at present profess is not perfect. That a man should tend to 
perfection, itis necessary that he should know his present status. 
The Apostles believed with the beginning of faith. Their faith 
could not stand the terrible test which was approaching. They 
were now in that state where they would cleave to Jesus 
performing miracles ; but they would leave him carrying a cross 
on the way to death. Jesus knew this, and was prepared for it. 
It did not unfit the Apostles for their great work; for by 
subsequent events that faith would be strengthened until it 
would make them unflinching witnesses of Christ, unto the end 
of the earth. It was well to show them the weakness of human 
nature, and its need of the Spirit’s help. We know that in the 
time of Christ’s condemnation, his present words were literally 
fulfilled: they all left him, and he had no one on whom to rely, 
save his Father who was always with him. 
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By the designation, “ these things”, in the thirty-first verse, 
it seems evident that he means the truths of this connected 
discourse which extends from John XIV. 1 to the end of this 
chapter. He told them of their relation to him, of the future 
life with him, of the Spirit’s comforting presence, of the 
Father’s love, and of hisown reunion withthem. He told them 
of the great joy which should succeed to the sorrow which they 
must feel in this world. Certainly such teaching should 
produce peace in believing. He shows them that the source of 
that peace must be himself, “in me ye may have peace.” There 
is but one source of peace, which is Jesus Christ. A man who 
seeks peace or true happiness in any other way must fail. ‘The 
Lord prepares his Apostles for the struggle that awaits them. 
In the world they were to have tribulation ; but this tribulation 
should not rob them of their peace and their hope. ‘Their peace 
was in knowing that the tribulation of the world was but the 
pains of the birth of the new and eternal life. They could wait 
a little while, and suffer a little while, since they rested securely 
in the knowledge of that greater life, which was to be gained 
through suffering. 

The death of Christ was his personal victory over the 
world: our belief in him, and our participation in his merits 
are our victory over the world. By prolepsis Christ speaks of 
his victory as already gained; for the consummation was 
approaching, and there was no possibility of a failure of 
execution on the part of Christ. Wonderful are the ways of 
God. When Jesus bowed his head and died on the cross, he 
was the conqueror, and the world was vanquished. By the 
power of the blood of Jesus we are also conquerors. Thus St, 
John says in the Apocalypse: ‘They overcame him (the 
devil) through the blood of the Lamb, and because of the word 
of their testimony ; and they loved not their life even unto death.” 
Apoc. XII. 11. Andagain: ‘For whatsoever is begotten of 
God overcometh the world; and this is the victory that hath 
overcome the world, our faith.’—I. John V. 4. Jesus has 
overcome the world, and we share in his victory by faith in him. 
In the battles in which men engage in the world’s wars, the 
victory is for the most part uncertain ; but in our great battle 
against the world, the victory is sure, if we follow Christ. 
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1. These things spoke Jesus; 
and lifting up his eyes to 
Heaven, he said: Father, the 
hour is come; glorify thy Son, 
that the Son may glorify 
thee: 


2. Even as thou gavest him 
authority over all flesh, that 
whatsoever thou hast given 
him, to them he should give 
eternal life. 


ae) ects. 45 life eternal, 
that they should know thee 
the only true God, and him 
whom thou didst send, even 
Jesus Christ. 


4. I glorified thee on the 
earth, having accomplished the 
work which thou hast given 
me to do. 


5. And now, O Father, 
glorify thou me with thine 
own self with the glory which 
I had with thee before the 
world was. 


6. I manifested thy name 
unto the men whom thou gavest 
me out of the world: thine 
they were, and thou gavest 
them to me; and they have 
kept thy word. 


7. Now they know that all 
things whatsoever thou hast 
given me are from thee: 
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8. For the words which 
thou gavest me I have given 
unto them; and they received 
them,.and knew of a truth that 
I came forth from thee, and 
they believed that thou didst 
send me. 


g. I pray for them: I pray 
not for the world, but for those 
whom thou hast given me: for 
they are thine: 


1o. And all things that are 
mine are thine, and thine are 
mine: and I am glorified in 
them. 


zr. And Iam no more in 
the world, and these are in the 
world, and I come to thee. 
Holy Father, keep them in 
thy name whom thou hast 
given me, that they may be 
one, even as we arte. 


12. WhileI was with them, 
I kept them in thy name whom 
thou hast given me: and I 
guarded them, and not one of 
them perished, but the son of 
perdition; that the scripture 
might be fulfilled. 


13. But now I come to 
thee; and these things I speak 
in the world, that they may 
have my joy fulfilled in them- 
selves. 


14. I have given them thy 
word; and the world hated 
them, because they are not of 
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the world, even as I am not of 
the world. 


15. I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them from the 
world, but that thou shouldest 
keep them from evil. 


16. ‘They are not of the 
world, even as I am not of the 
world. 


17. Sanctify them in the 
truth: thy word is truth. 


18. As thou didst send me 
into the world, even so sent I 
them into the world. 


19. And for their sakes I 
sanctify myself, that they them- 
selves also may be sanctified in 
truth. 


20. Neither for these only 
do I pray, but for them also 
that believe in me through 
their word: 


a1. ‘That they may all be 
one; even as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be in us: that the 
world may believe that thou 
didst send me. 


22. And the glory which 
thou hast given me I have 
given unto them; that they 
may be one, even as we are 
one; 


23. Iin them, and thou in 
me, that they may be perfected 
into one; that the world may 
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know that thou didst send me, 
and lovedst me. 


24. Father, that which thou 
hast given me, I will that, 
where I am, they also may be 
with me; that they may be- 
hold my glory, which thou 
hast given me: for thou lovedst 
me before the foundation of 
the world. 


25. O righteous Father, 
the world knew thee not, but I 
knew thee; and these knew 
that thou didst send me; 


26. And I made known 
unto them thy name, and will 
make it known; that the love 
wherewith thou lovedst me 
may be in them, and I in 
them. 
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An important variant exists iu the eleventh verse, and again 


in the twelfth, whether we shall read ods déda«ds wou, or & 5éd- 
kas pot. Inthe eleventh verse nearly all the uncial codices, 
among which are &, B, C, A, L, have 6 This is accepted by 
all the modern critics, and by the Revised Edition of Oxford. 
The reading ots is followed by some codices of the old Italian 
version, by the Vulgate, the Gothic, the Bohairic, later Syriac, 
and Ethiopian versions. In the twelfth verse the reading ods 
gains in strength by the accession of A, C’, D, X, I’, A, A, TI. 
We believe that it is highly improbable, in two sentences so 
exactly parallel, that @ should be used in one, and ovs in the 
other. 

In the 21st verse év is omitted in the clause, “that they 


also may be (one) in us”, by all the best authorities. In verse 
22 0 dddwxds moe is found in &, B, and many of the versions. 
One of the greatest acts of man is prayer. Jesus was the 
perfect man, and the perfect exemplar of all goodness. Therefore 
he prayed much during his mortal life, and John here records 
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that beautiful prayer which was his parting benediction to his 
disciples. He lifts up his eyes to Heaven in an attitude of 
solemn prayer, and declares that now the hour of completing 
his work is at hand. He asks his Father to glorify him, that 
he in turn might glorify the Father, and that he might give 
eternal life to all who should believe in him. ‘The crucifixion 
of Christ was his glorification, because “Christ humbled himself, 
becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the cross. 
Wherefore God hath highly exalted him, and gave him the 
name which is above every name; that in the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of those that are in Heaven, on earth, 
and under the earth, and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.”—Philipp. 
Il. 8—11. ‘To have authority over all flesh” is a Hebraism for 
to have authority over all men. _To Christ as man has been 
given the kingship of all men. 


“Ask of me, and I will give thee the nations for thine 
inheritance, 
And the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.” 
—Ps. Il. 8. 


‘He shall have dominion also from sea to sea 
And from the River (Euphrates) unto the end of the earth. 
They that dwell in the wilderness shall bow before him ; 
And his enemies shall lick the dust 
The kings of Tarshish and of the Isles shall bring presents; 
The kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. 
Yea all kings shall fall down before him ; 
All nations shall serve him.” 
—Ps. LXXII. (Vulg. LX XI.) 8—11. 


Now in this vast universe the Son of God exercises the 
office of a Redeemer, and Sanctifier. He gives them life, 
inasmuch as by his atonement he takes away the decree of 
death, and also gives such graces that man may obtain 
everlasting life. This redemption and salvation of men 
redounds to the external glory of God. God’s essential glory 
can not be increased, since it is infinite; but inasmuch as God 
wishes to diffuse his goodness upon his creatures, and wishes 
them to love him and be happy in the Beatific Vision of God, 
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God’s external glory is promoted by everything that co-operates 
for the salvation of men. Every soul that is saved adds to that 
glory; for the very life of the elect is to glorify God. Their 
life consists in knowing the essential infinite goodness, and that 
knowledge compels praise and glory, and the loving of this 
essential goodness and glorifying it is the highest happiness. 

As the hour of Christ’s death drew nigh, his mind rested 
on these grand contemplations, and he recommends all to his 
Heavenly Father. How good it is to realize how great, how 
infinite Christ is; and then think how close he is to us, calling 
us friends, and giving himself daily to us in the great Mystery 
of the Altar? 

By the sacrifice of Calvary, and the subsequent events in 
the life of Christ, an innumerable host of all the nations of the 
world would be brought to give God worship here, and would 
glorify God in the eternal life in Heaven. Christ looked far 
into this great vista; and he is eager to be offered up for that 
gteat end. 

The great object of the Redemption was that men should 
have life: “I came that they may have life, and may have it 
abundantly.”—John X. ro. The Lord tells them in what that 
life essentially consists. It consists in knowing the only true 
God, and the Redeemer. There is but one true God. ‘The 
Father is that one true God; the Son is that one true God ; the 
Holy Ghost is that one true God. Inasmuch as the present 
discourse is directed to the Father, Jesus here describes the 
knowledge of the Godhead as a knowledge of the Father. ‘The 
foundation of all religion and of all spiritual life must be the 
knowledge of God. This was the great work of Christ on 
earth to bring men to a knowledge of God; and to provide that 
during all the ages of time men should be taught the knowledge 
of God. But with the knowledge of God must be united the 
knowledge of the Redeemer; for the world is essentially 
dependent on him, as the branch of a vine is dependent on the 
trunk for its vitality. These two great truths are the everlasting 
foundations on which all religion, and all supernatural hopes 
rest. ‘These two great truths are asserted to be eternal life, 


inasmuch as they are the primary causes whence that life 
proceeds. 
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There is a difference of opinion in determining the precise 
sense of the eternal life which Jesus declares to consist in knowing 
God, and the Redeemer. Augustine, Ambrose, Hilary, Thomas, 
and the Thomists believe that Jesus speaks here of the 
knowledge of the blessed in Heaven; hence they endeavor to 
find in this verse an argument for their theory, that the 
happiness of the blessed consists essentially in the act of the 
intellect. The better authorities however affirm that, though 
the act of the intellect is among the acts of the blessed the first 
cause of happiness, nevertheless the essence of the Beatific 
vision is made up of love, the act of the will, as well as of 
knowledge, the act of the intellect. Nothing is loved unless it 
is known; therefore the act of the intellect must go before: 
but essential goodness must be loved as soon as known, and this 
act of love is a part of the essential happiness of the blessed. 
The opinion of the Thomists would not be proven by this text, 
even if we understood it specifically of the knowledge of the 
blessed in Heaven. The sense would be that eternal life 
radially consistsin the act of knowing the Supreme Good ; and 
this all admit. Many theologians explain Christ’s words, of the 
present life of grace by faith in Christ. This opinion is 
adopted by Cyril of Jerusalem, Euthemius, St. Hilary in another 
place, Toleti, Maldonatus, Lucas of Bruges, Beelen, Corluy, 
Knabenbauer, MacRory and others. It seems far more 
reasonable to join the two senses, instead of setting them against 
each other. Eternal life begins here; it is the life of the soul, 
by which the soul is united to God, knows God, loves God ; by 
which it is a living branch remaining in Jesus, the true vine. 
That life of the soul can be called eternal life, because it gives 
a right to the enjoyment of Heaven, and because it does not die 
at the death of the body. Nothing will kill it but mortal sin. 
Therefore St. John says: ‘He that believeth in the Son hath 
eternal life.” Sucha man has eternal life, because his soul lives 
the life of grace, which is an earnest of Heaven; and because 
he has a right gratuitously given him by God to the enjoyment 
of his inheritance with Christ in Heaven. 

We believe therefore that Jesus contemplates here both the 
life of grace and the life of glory. The essence is the same. 
We live on earth the life of grace by knowing, loving, and 
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serving God and our Lord Jesus Christ the Redeemer. The 
same knowledge raised from faith and perfected into intuition 
will be the basis of the blessed life in Heaven. 

When Jesus speaks of God as the object of man’s duty or 
his happiness, he does not feel bound to enumerate always the 
three persons. Thus in the text of St. John, III. 36, belief in 
the Son is asserted to be the cause of eternal life. Such a 
statement could not be true unless the Son were consubstantial 
with the Father. What human legate of God, or what archangel 
could say: ‘He that believeth in me, hatheternal life”? But 
certainly belief in the Father is not excluded. Jesus is simply 
bringing into relief the necessity of belief in himself, which 
belief carries with it belief in the Father and in the Holy 
Ghost. So of the knowledge said here to be the cause of eternal 
life, the man must believe in God the Father as the eternal 
uncreated Principle of Principles; in Jesus Christ the eternal 
uncreated Principle born of a Principle, the Redeemer of the 
world; and in the Holy Ghost the eternal uncreated Principle 
proceeding from the other two Principles, the Sanctifier and 
Advocate. This knowledge begets love and service on earth, 
and thereby gives life eternal. It begets love and joy in Heaven, 
and is therefore the root of all eternal life. 

Christ could truthfully say that he had glorified the Father 
onearth. The Vulgate text by making the sentence to consist 
of two independent clauses fails to bring out the sense. In the 
original text only the first clause has the principal verb; the 
second clause has the aorist participle. Wherefore it is evident 
that the second clause assigns the reason whereof Christ glorified 
the Father. Christ glorified the Father by doing and finishing the 
work which the Father had given him to perform. ‘That work 
was twofold: it was the teaching of the world the truths of 
God, and it was the Redemption of the world by the death of 
Christ. The first part of that work was now well done. Christ 
had delivered his great message of salvation to man. He had by 
word and deed taught men to believe in the Father, to worship 
him, and to love and serve him. ‘That one great aim gives a 
character to all Christ’s words and deeds. He taught men the 
great Fatherhood of God; the great source of life in the Father, 
whence also his own life proceeded. “As the living Father 
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sent me, and I live by the Father ; so he that eateth me, he also 
shall live because of me.”—John, VI. 57. Jesus answered: 
“T have not a devil; but I honor my Father, and ye have 
dishonored me.”—John VIII. 47. 

The second part of Jesus’ great work was not yet finished. 
But by prolepsis it could be said to be done, inasmuch as the 
victim was ready, and the time of the sacrifice was at hand. 
God would be glorified by that great act; because by its saving 
power myriads would be saved from sin and death, and brought 
to eternal life, whereby they would love and praise God forever. 

In conformity with the great decree of God, Christ prays his 
Father to give him that glory of which he emptied himself when 
he took the form ofa servant. Christ’s words are at the same 
time a prayer and a prophecy. They ask of God that 
glorification of Christ which was fulfilled in his Ascension; and 
they also predict such great event. A difficulty arises out of 
these words: The divine nature of Christ always remained 
with the Father in that glory which it had before the world was, 
and which it can not lose or lay aside; and the human nature 
of Christ can not receive in an infinite degree the glory which 
the Word had from all eternity. This mystery arises out of the 
mystery of the Incarnation. Men have never comprehended, 
and in mortal life can not comprehend, the full import of these 
two truths: “The word was made flesh”, and Jesus Christ 
“emptied himself, taking the form of a servant”. But this is 
assured that the person of the Son of God placed himself in a 
certain state by the Incarnation wherein during his mortal life 
his glory was mainly hidden. In that state in which the person 
of the God-man lived he received humiliation, insults, suffering, 
and death. ‘Therefore in the present text that person, that 
God-man prays that he may now receive that glory which 
hitherto he only had received in his divine nature. He prays 
that he may receive it with the Father; for it was not given in 
its fulness until Christ as God-man ascended into Heaven, and 
sat at the right hand of the Father. As Christ could truthfully 
say of himself as God-man that he emptied himself; so with 
equal truth does he pray that as God-man he may be glorified. 
The person of the Word received glory from all eternity ; the 
person of Christ as God-man received ignominy, suffering, and 
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death ; the person of Christ is glorified in the resurrection, and 
still more in the ascension, and in Heaven the human nature 
of Christ receives of that glory the highest finite degree. 

The prayer of Christ now directs itself to the Apostles. It is 
a resume of their life with Christ. God gave them to Christ 
out of the world, because divine wisdom guided the choice of 
Christ in choosing them. ‘They were given to him out of the 
world, because although they yet remained in the world, their 
following of Christ had placed them in opposition to the spirit 
of the world. ‘They belonged to the Father by that co-operation 
which God foresaw, and which formed the basis of his 
predestinating decree. They were simple, honest worshipers of 
the Father, before the coming of Christ; and the Father willed 
that they should be chosen as the founders under Christ of the 
Church. The Father gave them to Christ, because ‘‘no man 
can come to Christ, except the Father who sent Christ draw 
him.”—John VI. 44. 

To “manifest the name of the Father unto men” is a 
figurative expression to signify the preaching of the divine 
truths of the New Testament unto men. ‘This Christ did, and 
the Apostles believed him. ‘This belief is now made the basis 
of graces which Christ asks for them. ‘They recognized the 
divine mission of Christ; they accepted his word as the word 
of God. Only a few moments before they had declared: ‘By 
this we know that thou camest forth from God.” Simon 
spoke the faith of all when he declared: ‘Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.’—Matt. XVI. 16; and again: 
“Lord to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal 


life. And we have believed and know that thou art the Holy 
One of God.”—John VI. 68—6o. 

Christ now draws a strong distinction between his disciples 
and the world. They believed in Christ; the world did not 
believe in Christ; but on the contrary, hated him, and would 
hate the disciples for his sake. Christ prayed for them; he 
prayed not for the world. 

Different views have been held concerning the statement 
of Christ that he prayed not for the world. It has seemed hard 
to some to exclude any part of mankind from the prayer of 
Christ, who died for all men. Moreover, how can he who on 


the cross prayed for his executioners exclude any man from his 
prayer? ! 
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The first solution is of those who interpret Christ’s words 
in the sense that at that time he did not pray for the world. 
He was then entirely concerned with the Apostles. He 
recommended them in a special manner to his Father, and 
included not the world in this special prayer. When we 
consider the intrinsic absurdity of this opinion we are surprised 
at the advocates which it had enlisted. Corluy and Knabenbauer 
adopt it as though it were the only tenable explanation. ‘The 
first evidence of its falseness is that it is meaningless. Even 
in the words of acommon man we would not expect to find 
such an empty statement as this opinion makes of the words of 
Christ. In this very prayer, verse 20, Christ expressly states 
that he prays ‘not only for the Apostles, but also for all who 
believe in him through their word”; and yet men would have 
us believe that a few sentences before, Christ to no purpose 
excludes all but the Apostles. What could possibly be the 
purpose of such a prayer of Christ? He who had taught that 
charity should be boundless, and that we should pray for all 
men; how could he, as it were, caution his Father not to apply 
his prayer to any but the Apostles, and thereby contradict what 
he should say a few sentences later? The opinion is moreover 
self-destructive. It is based on an unwillingness to restrict 
Christ’s prayer in anywise; and yet it makes this sublime 
prayer ridiculous by restricting it only to the Apostles. How 
it chills the blood to think that the Redeemer should declare 
that he so loved the world that he died for it; and then stand 
up before his Father and say: ‘In this last prayer and 
benediction before I die I positively exclude the world”? Not 
in all the words of Christ is there a precedent for such a cold, 
unfeeling, unnecessary restriction of the Savior’s love? And 
what would be the reason of it? Is God’s mercy straitened? 
Would the Father be more disposed to hear the Son, because he 
ptayed only fora small number? Shall we in our most fervent 
prayers exclude all sinners, and appeal to God to hear us, from 
the fact that we have only a few very pious friends for 
whom we desire divine graces and blessings? ‘The more one 
contemplates the aforesaid opinion, the more evident and 


manifold grows its absurdity. 

The second opinion is also vain. It distinguishes between 
Christ’s sufficient prayer and his efficaccous prayer. According 
to them Christ prayed for all men with a sufficient prayer, but 
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he prayed here for the Apostles with an efficacious prayer. 
This opinion labors with all the evil defects of the theory of 
sufficient and efficacious grace. It converts God into a being 
who amuses himself with the helplessness of his creatures. God 
extends to a man something which can not be efficacious, and 
then justifies himself that the reason that it is not efficacious is 
man’s own sinfulness. Thus the love of God is converted 
into a cup of Tantalus. The aforesaid opinion accepts the 
acknowledged weakness of man asa plea that God is justified 
in not giving him an efficacious grace; and they place the reason 
why God gives that efficacious grace to others equally weak, in 
the hidden mystery of the causes of predestination. No such 
theory can agree with our certain knowledge of God’s attributes. 
We know that he is infinitely just, and that he wishes all men 
to come to a knowledge of the truth, and thus to salvation. 
How it wrongs him therefore to believe that he would leave 
a man to die in his helplessness, when he by giving to him 
what he gives to another, could save him? No; we believe 
that a man’s perdition is from himself. We believe that 
sufficient grace becomes efficacious by man’s co-operation, and 
not necessarily by a greater influx of God’s action. ‘This leaves 
God free to give his graces as he sees fit; for when he gives 
the graces that by man’s co-operation may become efficacious, 
then he has been just to all, even though for reasons not 
knowable to us, he gives a larger measure of grace to one than 
to another. 

Thus also we believe that the prayer of Christ was honestly 
universal and sufficient ; and that it became efficacious in effect 
by man’s co-operation. 

Therefore we believe that by “the world” Christ here 
meant the spirit of the world. That spirit is eternally opposed 
to Christ, and between them there exists an eternal hatred and 
warfare. In saying that he prayed not for the world. Christ 
wishes to impress on men the wickedness of that spirit of the 
world. No man can serve that spirit and serve Christ. A sure 
criterion that a man is serving Christ is that the spirit of the 
world hates him. Christ hates that world; he fought and 
conquered that world; he has taught us to hate that world. 
This world is absolutely removed from God: ‘We know that 
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we are of God, and the whole world lieth in evil.—I John, V. 
19. In many places Christ has said that this world hated him, 
that it would always hate him, and that it would hate all who 
followed him. In speaking of the spirit of truth who should 
inform the Church, Jesus declares that the world can not receive 
him.—John, XIV. 17. It is this conception of the world of 
which Paul declares, “Through the cross of Jesus Christ the 
world hath been crucified unto me, and I unto the world.”— 
Gal. VI. 14. That world has been judged and condemned by 
Christ: ‘Now is the judgment of this world: now shall the 
prince of this world be cast out.’—John XII. 31. Not only 
does Christ hate this world, but he is angry against us if we 
make any friendship with it. ‘‘ Ye adulteresses, know ye not 
that the friendship of the world is enmity with God? 
Whosoever therefore would be a friend of the world maketh 
himself an enemy of God.”—James, IV. 4. This world is surely 
to be damned. ‘“ But when we are judged, we are chastened of 
the Lord, that we may not be condemned with the world.”— 
I Cor. XI. 32. Inthe most emphatic way Christ disclaims all 
connection with this world: ‘Iam not of the world”. He 
was of mankind, and was by his humanity akin to all men; but 
he was not of the spirit of the world. 

That world does not consist of definite individual men. 
It isa moral entity made up of the thoughts, theories, desires, 
and acts of men inspired and controlled by its prince the devil. 
It is excluded from Christ’s prayer, because it is essentially evil, 
confirmed in evil, the concrete embodiment of all the agencies | 
that are opposed to God. By the dispositions of their souls 
men become more or less identified with that world; but while 
they yet are in life, in the absolute possibility of things, they 
may be converted from that spirit of the world. Hence Christ 
may pray for all men, and yet not pray for the world. For 
Christ, in the extreme use of hisinfinite power, can not save a 
man and leave him under the control of that spirit of the world. 
As a thing can not be, and not be at the same time, so a man 
can not be of the world and of Christ. A man may be ina 
degree infected with the spirit of the world, and, at the same 
time, be an infirm member of Christ ; but in the degree that the 
man is of the world, in that same degree he is not of Christ. 
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If the world succeed in dominating him, Christ must lose him. 
The only way in which Christ can save a man is by separating 
him from the world. And it is precisely this thought that he 
expresses by saying that he prayed not for the world. The 
evidence that he offers to his Father that his Apostles are godly 
is the fact that they are not of this world. We can not have 
the world’s favor and the favor of Christ. Christ prays for all 
men, but he prays not for the world. He prayed for his 
executioners, but in the sense that that they be converted from 
the world. Christ’s charity embraces all mankind, but it excludes 
the spirit of the world. We are taught to love our enemies, 
but we have one enemy which we must hate, and that is the 
world. Christ prayed for his enemies, but not for that enemy 
which is confirmed in evil, identified with its prince, the devil. 

It makes the presentation more forcible to represent the 
various influences which compose the spirit of the world asa 
concrete entity ever at war against Christ, ever opposed to the 
spiritual life of man. Christ’s prayer is in substance that he 
does not ask of his Father that a man may identify himself with 
the spirit of the world and still receive eternal life. Christ 
contemplates in his prayer and in his work for man to save a 
man by separating him from the spirit of the world. ‘There is 
no other possible way. The Apostles were not of the spirit of 
the world, and consequently they were in that disposition in 
which they could be presented to the Father. Christ’s work was 
aimed to bring others into the same spiritual state, and to offer 
them to the Father. Consequently he prays for all those who 
shall believe through his Apostles. In this great design Christ’s 
charity goes out to the whole world ; and all men are invited to 
come into that state where Christ can give them to the Father 
as he gave those faithful ones. 

God the Father gave to Christ not only the Apostles but 
all the predestinated; for no man cometh to Christ, unless the 
Father draw him. Excepting Judas, all the Apostles are here 
spoken of as being the elect of God. With no positive 
exclusion of any part of mankind, Christ now specially 
recommends his Apostles to God. ‘They are the representatives 
of all that vast body which should be gathered from all nations 
into the kingdom of Christ. After his tender recommendation of 
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them, as the first fruits of his redemption, he enlarges the scope 
of his prayer, and includes all those who should ever believe. 
This prayer virtually includes all mankind ; for it extends itself 
to every man in whom there is a potentiality of salvation. 
Therefore the prayer of Christ in its causality extends itself to 
all men ; and while a man lives he may receive of its benefit; 
but owing to man’s own voluntary rejection of the proffered 
grace, the effect of Christ’s prayer and of his grace is only 
obtained in those who believe and are saved. Christ does not 
pray that an unbelieving and impenitent sinner may be saved. 
This would be absurd; for it would insult the attributes of 
God. But Christ excludes no man from his will, his prayer, his 
grace. ‘The action of Christ tends not to save a man by leaving 
him in the sinful state in which he lies: Christ acts to raise the 
man out of such a state, as the necessary condition of salvation ; 
and consequently in effect Christ’s prayer is for those who shall 
believe. 

The Apostles belonged to the Father by the faith and 
righteousness of their souls. All just souls belong to the 
Father in a special way. ‘They belong also to Christ for the 
same reason; and by the consubstantiality of the Son, all things 
that are the Father’s, are Christ’s. Christ is glorified in the 
Apostles, because they believed in him, and because they were 
to make known his name and his Gospel to the whole world. 
The salvation of men glorifies Christ; for men in coming to the 
truth recognize the character of Jesus Christ, and give him 
divine worship. 

By prolepsis Christ declares that now he is no longer in the 
world. ‘The last act of the great drama had begun. Soon the 
corporal presence of Jesus would be removed from the world. 
That corporal presence of Jesus had been an absolute source of 
strength and protection to the Apostles. It kept them all 
faithful to Christ and to God, except Judas, the son of perdition, 
whose perdition was foreknown and foretold. 

In commenting John, XIII. 18, we have explained the 
passages of Scripture which foretold Judas’ fall. 

Jesus was now to come to his Father, and leave his beloved 
followers in the world for a time. As God he loved them, and 
as a human friend he loved them. ‘They had lived together. 
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They had grown close to him by the tender associations during 
their life together. And now he does that which every perfect 
friend must do for the friend left behind in the world, he 
commends them to the care of the Heavenly Father. 

If we follow the Vulgate reading of the eleventh and 
twelfth verses there is no difficulty in explaining this part of 
the discourse of Christ. Christ had before stated that the 
Father had given the Apostles to him. He had been faithful 
to his trust, and had worked in them the work which the 
Father willed in regard to them. He had taught the great 
message of salvation. Now being about to take his bodily 
presence from them, he commends them back to the Father 
with earnest declaration that they are worthy of the Father’s 
love. But the number and character of the authorities that 
reject the reading ods make it morally impossible to accept it. 
These have @, the singular dative of the relative pronoun. It 
is attracted to the dative case, to agree with its antecedent 
ovouatt. ‘The sense would therefore be: ‘“ While I was with 
them, I kept them in thy name, which (name) thou hast given 
me’, and a like sense in the twelfth verse. 

Many adopt this reading on account of its great codical 
authority. The sense is harsh and obscure; but it is hard to 
set aside a reading endorsed by so many excellent authorities. 
Still we are forced to believe that the original reading here was 
neither ods nor @ ‘The phrase is exactly parallel to the phrase 
of the twenty-fourth verse, where the reading 6 is found as the 
object of dédwcas. The endorsement of 6 in the twenty-fourth 
verse is such that it would be rashness to deny it. Hence we 
believe that originally 6 was found in the eleventh and twelfth 
verses. It is equivalent in sense to obs. As we shall explain 
more fully in treating of the twenty-fourth verse, it is the 
employment of the singular neuter pronoun to indicate certain 
beings considered as a moral unit. This is found in every 
language. It is not strange that through the vicissitudes of the 
ages 6 in this place should have been changed to ¢ No 
reasonable sense can be given to é. It is violent to place the 
direct object of a transitive verb in the dative case, because its 
antecedent is in such case. ‘The reading 6 agrees in substance 
with the Vulgate reading. It makes the Apostles the object of 
déSdwxas, as the sense demands, by representing them under the 
conception of one moral entity, which the Father gave to Jesus. 
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By adopting this reading we need add nothing. to the 
explanation first given, since the Vulgate by the free 
translation has rendered the sense of Christ’s words. 

Between the Father and the Son there is an absolute 
oneness of intellect and of will. ‘This infinite perfection is 
proposed as the model of the unity that should characterize 
Christ’s followers; not that the creature can reach the perfection 
of God, but the creature should aspire and work always towards 
that perfect exemplar. Of course, this unity demands that those 
who follow Christ shall have one faith, and one law of life, based 
on the law of God. It was fulfilled in the Apostles, and was 
fulfilled in the early Christians: ‘And the multitude of them 
that believed were of one heart, and one soul.”+Acts, IV. 31. 
Paul also exhorted to this unity: ‘Now I beseech you, 
brethren, through the name of our Lord Jesus Christ that ye all 
speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions’ among 
you ; but that ye be perfected together in the same mind and in 
the same judgment.”—I. Cor. I. 10. Again he outlines the 
same great unity of the Church in Ephesians, IV. 4: ‘One 
body and one Spirit, even as also ye were called in one hope of 
your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is over all, and through all, and in all.” 
Unity is one of the everlasting marks of the Church. 

Jesus Christ renders back all whom the Father had given 
him, save Judas. This shows the need of man’s cooperation 
with the graces of God. Judas had received a large measure of 
grace; he had been called to the Apostolate; he had enjoyed 
the personal teaching, the personal example, and the charm of 
Jesus’ visible presence for years, and Jesus is here compelled to 
admit that he has lost this man. He was lost not through 
defect of grace, but because God has given man free will, and 
salvation must be the free choice of man. 

While Jesus was corporally present with the Apostles, he 
exerted an influence that was in a certain sense lost to the 
Apostles by his taking off. While he was with them, they could 
go to him and talk with him as man to man. The witness of 
their senses helped their faith; his counsel aided them in every 
need. Though he would still be with them after his ascension, 
it would be a presence only realized by faith. Therefore they 
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needed the grace of God to realize this spiritual presence, and 
to accomplish the mighty work which they were appointed to 
do. Jesus here prays the Father that he will supply when 
Jesus shall be taken away. He is clearly speaking of the time 
after his Ascension, for he says: ‘I come to thee.” 

Jesus assigns the motive of his prayer to be that the 
Apostles may have Jesus’ joy fulfilled in themselves. Jesus had 
before spoken of the joy which should come to the Apostles 
when he should see them again. As we have before explained, 
that joy is the happiness of Heaven. It is called Jesus’ joy, to 
distinguish it from the false joys of the world; and because it 
comes to man solely from a participation in the inheritance of 
Christ. ‘The God-man was about to leave his loved followers in 
the world. He would now go before them into that joy of his 
kingdom. After their work was done, he would take them to 
himself in that joy. In order that they might receive to the full 
of that joy it was necessary that they should persevere to the 
end, and that they should finish the work that had been 
appointed them. For this they needed the Father’s grace, and 
for this grace Jesus prays. This grace would carry with it the 
joy of union with Christ in this world. 

By the acceptance of the doctrines of Christ, the Apostles 
came into opposition to the world. Christ was not of this 
world. He took up arms against it, the mighty arms of truth 
and righteousness, and he overcame the world. Now the world 
hates him, and has always hated everything belonging to him. 
Jesus prepares his Apostles for this hatred of the world by 
predicting it, and by praying to the Father for grace for them 
to sustain. Surely in the terrible conflict that they sustained 
against the world one of the greatest sources of strength was 
the testimony of Jesus that this very hatred was an evidence 
that they were faithful in his following. 

The Apostles had a work to do which demanded their 
presence in the world for a considerable time after Christ’s 
Ascension. Had Christ not spoken of their necessary remaining 
on earth the Apostles might have wondered why the Master did 
not immediately take them with him. Here he tells the Father 
that not yet does he desire them to be taken out of the world. 
The same necessity confronted them which made Paul write: 
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“But Iam in a strait betwixt the two, having the desire to 
depart and be with Christ; for it is very far better: yet to abide 
in the flesh is more needful for your sake.” Jesus speaks to his 
Father in a form of speech which has for its object to instruct 
and encourage his Apostles in the work that awaited them. 
This prayer explained to them the issue of their lives, after 
Jesus should be taken away; his prayer obtained for them 
graces, and the memory of it was a comfort in the presence of 
chains and death. 

The prayer of Christ that the Father should keep the 
Apostles from evil is identical with the petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, “deliver us from evil.” ‘The same controversy rages 
about the sense of the term “evil”, as we have recorded 
concerning the term in the Lord’s Prayer in Matthew VI. 
1I0o—15. The question has been treated in Vol. II. of our 
Commentary, pages 199 to 203. Adopting the same view which 
we held concerning the term as used in that former place, we 
see here a prayer for deliverance from moral evil in its widest 
sense. Such sense would of course include Satan as the prince 
of evil. Our opinion is not weakened by the fact that in 
Matthew, XIII. 19; I. John, II. 13; and again John, V. 18, the 
devil is certainly called the evil one, 0 wrovnpés. Both in the 
former Lord’s Prayer and in the present text the term is in the 
oblique case, and from the text alone we can not ascertain 
whether the nominative is.o wovnpés or 16 movnpdv, ‘The place 
in Matthew, XIII. 19, is the only place in all the Gospels where 
the devil is clearly designated as 0 movnpos, the evil one. In 
many places he is mentioned, but under other designations. 
Now the context in Matthew, XIII. 19, clearly indicates that he 
is the being spoken of, but no such indication exists in our 
present text. Wherefore we believe that Jesus here contemplates 
moral evil in its widest sense. 

In dealing with this present text we wish to make a slight 
retractation. In our Commentary on the Lord’s Prayer we 
expressed an opinion that the term “evil” in the petition, 
“deliver us from evil”, comprised both moral and physical evil. 
We are now of the belief that Christ’s petition does not in its 
main intention contemplate physical evil. The only absolute 
evil is moral evil. We do not believe that the Lord would 
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associate physical evil with moral evil in the same category. 
Physical evil is spoken of as tribulation, a cross, sorrow, pain, 
but it can not be called an absolute evil. In fact, full often 
physical evil is a positive benefit. ‘The Lord’s Prayer does not 
take up every detail of human life. It was not to be the sole 
prayer of man, but a model to teach man how to pray. Hence 
it follows the great lines of man’s life, and outlines the chief 
elements of a godly life, one of which is freedom from moral 
evil. 

The Lord does not in either place contemplate such a 
cessation of the evil principle that no conflict would be waged. 


He himself was tempted, and he allows his followers to be 
proven by temptation; but his prayer is for that help from God 


that will enable the man to conquer evil by the power of God. 

To emphasize the great truth that the Apostles are not of 
the world, as Jesus is not of the world, Jesus repeats this truth 
in the sixteenth verse. 

Authors do not agree on the sense of “sanctify” in the 
seventeenth verse. Some authorities refer it to the act of 
separating the Apostles from the common life of mortals, and 
consecrating them to the office of preaching the Gospel. ‘This 
seems to us a strained sense. Such fact had already been done 
by Christ, and he seems to aim all this discourse to obtain 
spiritual aid from God to correspond to the office which he had 
conferred on the Aposties. Hence we believe that he here 
refers to that operation of the Holy Ghost that was wrought on 
the Apostles at Pentecost, and confirmed by a continuous action 
of the great sanctifying Spirit of God. It was a sanctification, 
because it was a baptism of the Spirit, to whom sanctification is 
appropriated. It did not imply that the Apostles were not in 
the state of grace before: this action of the Holy Ghost conferred 
an additional sanctification, a real operation in their souls, by 
which their faith was strengthened, their spiritual perception 
was developed, gifts of the Holy Ghost were given, and they 
were filled with the Holy Ghost. This action is properly 
called a sanctification, because it was an operation which 
rendered the man more godlike; which drew them nearer to 
God ; it was a larger measure of the influxus of the Divinity in 
the creature. It is rightly called a sanctification in truth . 
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because it enabled the Apostles to understand the message of 
Christ and to teach it infallibly. Christ leaves it not doubtful 
what truth he had in mind here: it was the word of his Father, 
the divine revelation made to man. The object of the Spirit’s 
operation in the Apostle’s souls was to enable them to understand 
the word of God and infallibly to transmit it to man. It is of 
this great sanctification wrought in the Apostles, and wrought 
in the whole Church, that St. John says: ‘And ye have an 
anointing from the Holy One, and ye know all things.”—I. 
II. 20; andagain: ‘And as for you, the anointing which ye 
received of him abideth in you, and ye need not that any one 
teach you; but as his anointing teaches you concerning all 
things, and is true and is no lie, and even as it taught you, abide 
ye in him.”—Ibid. 27. 

The Apostles were to be messengers of the great truth, the 
word of God. To be fit messengers of that they needed a 
special action of the Holy Ghost. This action is called a 
sanctification, as it truly drew the men into a closer union with 
God, and it made the Apostles capable of preaching the truth 
tothe world. Christ’s words are a prayer for the act of God, 
and at the same time a prophecy that such effect would be 
wrought. 

Christ now declares the commission of the Apostles. 
Christ himself was sent as the supreme legate of his Father. 
All power was given to him-in Heaven and on earth. In the 
fulness of that power he sends the Apostles, and confers upon 
them the authority to speak in hisname. ‘This is the warrant 
of the power which the Church has to teach the world. The 
legate of Christ has not the supreme power of his Master, but 
he has the right to speak in the Master’s name; andthe Holy 
Ghost will preserve that teaching power from error, so that the 
truth and the authority of Christ himself are forever present in 
the world to save men by the truth. Christ speaks of the 
mission of the Apostles as already effected, because he had 
chosen them, and destined them for their work ; had taught them 
the word of God, and would in a few days send the Spirit upon 
them to complete their preparation. 

The Lord here institutes a slight word-play on the term 
ayutto, to sanctify, consecrate. In the Old Law that which 
was offered to the Lord as a sacrifice was called sanctified unto 
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the Lord. ‘Thus in Deuteronomy, XV. 19: “All the firstling 
males that are born of thy herd and of thy flock thou shalt 
sanctify unto the Lord thy God.” ‘For all the first born are 
mine; on the day that I smote all the first born, in the land 
of Egypt, Isanctified [%y/aca] unto me all the first-born in Israel, 
both man and beast: mine they shall be; I am the Lord.”— 
Numbers, III. 13. ‘ But the firstling of an ox, or the firstling 
of a sheep, or the firstling of a goat, thou shalt not redeem ; 
they are holy, dya: thou shalt sprinkle their blood upon the 
altar, and shalt burn their fat as an offering made by fire, for a 
sweet savour unto the Lord.”—Ibid. XVIII. 17. By offering 
himself as a sacrifice of propitiation for our sins, Jesus Christ, in 
a most sublime sense, sanctified himself to the Lord. All those 
preceding sacrifices that were holy to the Lord were but types 
of this great oblation that in the true sacrificial sense was 
hallowed unto the Lord. Now the object of that sacrifice was 
that the Apostles might be sanctified in the sense before 
described. The force of the word-playing is immediately 
evident. Jesus offers himself as an atoning sacrifice for the 
world, and thus becomes the parent of all the sanctity of 
mankind. The operation of the Holy Ghost was an effect of 
the Redemption. If Jesus had not redeemed man, such operation 
could not have been wrought. Jesus alludes to this effect, 
because he is expressly speaking of the work of his Apostles. 
Their sanctification was one effect of his oblation of himself : 
all the justification of the world and all the graces conferred 
upon upon man flow from the same source. 

The Apostles were selected and commissioned to bring 
men to eternal life. The great love of Christ was poured forth 
upon the Apostles, but it did not confine itself to them : it went 
out to all the children of men, inviting and aiding them to come 
to the faith and love of Jesus, and pouring itself into their souls 
when they come into that state. This universal scope of Christ’s 
love extends his prayer to all who will believe. ‘This does not 
mean that Christ does not pray for those who are unbelieving 
and sinning. He prays forall; but in the idea that they leave 
their unbelief and their sin. Hence, while they obstinately 
remain in their unbelief and sin, they are exempted from the 
benefits of Christ’s prayer. Christ speaks here of his prayer 
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considered as obtaining its effects in\its object. The intention 
of Christ’s prayer was that all men might come to the faith and 
live. He does not pray that men might live in unbelief and 
sin, and yet obtain eternal life; so that in effect his prayer is 
for those who believe. It is an available force of righteousness 
for all who will receive it; but only those who obey the call 
receive its divine effect. 

The unity which Christ prayed to exist in the Apostolic 
body he now extends to all the faithful. It is founded on the 
same divine exemplar, the unity of God. This unity of 
Christians is not founded on natural reasons. It is founded on 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. It unites men of all 
colors, races, tastes, and dispositions into a unity of faith, a unity 
of worship, a unity of regimen, and a unity of love. By the 
unity of faith and preaching in the Church the message of 
Christ has been presented to the world, and will be thus 
presented till the end of time. ‘There is no agency in the 
world equal in power to that great unity. It has not brought 
the spirit of the world to belief; but it has established the 
Church of the believing in all lands, and has maintained that 
Church in undiminished vigor amid all the wrecks of time. A 
part of the world belongs to Christ anda part of the world 
belongs to the devil. This latter part cares nothing for the 
unity of faith, nor for Christ who preserves that unity of faith. 
But Christ’s part of the world is perfected into a unity of all 
under one invisible, and one visible head; they have the same 
faith, the same sacraments, the same principles of organization. 
No man can explain that persevering unity, without recognizing 
the divine element init. It has felt the shocks of a thousand 
storms, but it is strong and unimpaired to-day as it was in the 
beginning. Its importance may well be judged from the 
emphasis with which Christ affirms it, and repeats it. From 
this we may judge of the gravity of the sin of those who break 
the unity of the Church by heresy or schism. 

A great variety of opinions exists as to what Christ means by 
“his glory ” which in the twenty-second verse he declares to have 
given to his disciples. Knabenbauer believes that this “ glory ” 
is the divine Sonship of Jesus. By redeeming us Jesus gave us 
“the right to become children of God.””—John, I. 12.“ Behold 
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what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that 
we should be called children of God: and we are.”—I. John, 
Ill. 1. Knabenbauer cites in favor of this opinion Rupert, 
Jansenius, A Lapide, Natalis of Alexander, and Schanz. Corluy 
interprets it of the Blessed Eucharist which Jesus had given them 
that night. Certainly the Eucharist is a source of spiritual 
anity >) * seeing that we who are many, are one bread, one 
body: for we all partake of the one bread.”—I. Cor. XI. 17. 
For this opinion Corluy cites Cyril, Hilary, Leontius, Toleti, 
Lucas of Bruges, and Beelen. ‘The opinions of other authorities 
are scattered over a considerable range. In determining the 
sense of this “glory” of Christ, we must bear in mind that it 
was something given for the promotion of Christian unity. 
Without detracting from the opinions of the great authorities 
cited, we are of the belief that Christ here means by his “ glory,” 
his authentic commission from his Father, his power, and his 
authority. Christ conferred these on his disciples. As the 
Father sent Christ, so Christ sent the disciples; though Christ 
did many great works, the disciples would do greater works in 
his name, John, XIV. 12; and the disciples are invested with 
_ the authority of Christ; for he that hears them hears Christ. 
The object of the conferring of such great powers was the 
salvation of the world through the unity of faith. Christ thus 
equipped his disciples to teach the world the mission of the Son 
from the Father, and the great truth of redemption through his 
death and his grace; to teach the world the mystery of God’s 


love of the world, fashioned after the great love of the Father 
for the Son. 

The Savior had prayed for the graces which the disciples 
would need on earth; he now raises the plane of the prayer, and 
contemplates their life with him in Heaven. Christ designates 
Heaven as “whereIam”. ‘That is where he was from all 
eternity, according to his divinity, and where he would be 
for all eternity, in his glorified humanity after his Ascension. 
This peculiar designation shows the love of Christ by which 
he wishes to have his followers with him in the glory of his 
kingdom. As the perfect lover, as soon as he contemplates a 
happiness, his thought draws into that happiness his loved ones. 
‘These are tender words, and when we realize that they are 


spoken by the infinite God, we are awed by the mystery of 
divine love. 
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As before, the Lord here again designates the Apostles as 
“those whom thou hast given me”. This specification, though 
it explicitly contemplates the Apostles, implicitly it includes all 
those who should obey Christ’s call. The Apostles were the 
first fruits and representatives of the great following of Christ, 
and as such are here presented to God. 

We must note that in the greater Greek codices the 
object of déd@«as is not ods but 6, the singular neuter pronoun. 
The authority of the Greek codices forces us to accept their 
treading. Now the only sense which can be given to this 
peculiar construction is that the singular neuter pronoun is 
used instead of the plural masculine. While such a use of 
language is not the most elegant, it is employed in all tongues. 
In such expressions the object is contemplated under the general 
conception of its entity, without determination of the number 
and gender. It is only incertain expressions such use of the 
pronoun may stand. ‘Thus we see when certain states of being 
are predicated of this same entity, its gender and its number 
are specified. Thusa father might say, speaking of his children : 
“ That which the Lord entrusted to me, I have kept faithfully ; 
and they have been taught to know and serve God”. In 
all such enunciations the neuter pronoun represents an 
indeterminate entity that awaits a further specification. So in 
the Gospels, the Lord in the first clause of the sentence 
considers all those whom he had received under the conception 
of one moral entity. As the sentence is exactly parallel to the 
eleventh and twelfth verse, it corroborates the opinion we have 
expressed in treating them. 

Christ does not here declare the synthesis of the blessedness 
of the elect : he epeaks only of that which will come to them 
from being with him. He speaks of the state of Heaven, but 
under the particular conception of being with Jesus. They will 
see the glory of the Son of God. They will see the glory which 
his Divinity has in virtue of the eternal generation ; they will 
see the glory which the humanity of Christ receives when 
that was fulfilled: ‘ Wherefore also God highly exalted him, 
and gave unto him the name which is above every name, etc.” 
—Philipp. II. 9. This glory is spoken of here as the glory of 
the person of Christ. It corresponds to the fifth verse. It was 
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that glory which the person of Christ looked to as a reward for 
his merits. The Father’s love is not the cause of the eternal 
act of generation: that act was necessitated by the nature of 
God. But because the Father generated a Son consubstantial 
with himself, the very image of his substance, he loves him 
from all eternity. This eternal act of love is the basis of that 
glory which Christ speaks of in verse five, and here. They are 
invited to realize the certainty and the greatness of the glory 
from the consideration of the eternal act of the Father’s love. 

The Apostles are to behold this, in the sense that they are 
to be participants in the same glory. God has made the 
Son heir of all things (Heb. I. 2), and we are joint heirs with 
Christ. 

As the glory of Christ and the glory of his followers 
result from the infinite justice of God, Jesus concludes his 
prayer by a loving appeal to the just Father. When Jesus came 
into the world, the world knew not God, nor whom he sent. 
The God-man came to a lost world. He knew his Father; and 
he strove to impart that knowledge to men. ‘The world was 
slow to believe. The Apostles believed, and followed Jesus, and 
he taught them the knowledge of the Father, the truths of 
redemption, grace, life eternal. He prepared them to teach the 
world. He would not cease to make known the knowledge of 
his Father. He would after his resurrection still teach these 
Apostles many things in that forty days during which he would 
appear to them.—Acts I. 3. He would send them the Holy 
Ghost to continue that great work, and he himself would be 
with them and their successors all the days of time. And the 
object of it all is that the Father may extend the love which he 
bears to the Son to those who believe in the Son, and are one 
with him in the unity of faith. ‘This love will bring them toa 
participation of that glory which the Father gave the Son. 
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35. And he said unto them: 35. Kail elev aitois: “Ore 
When I sent you forth without dsréorevka buds dtep Badavtiov, 
purse, and wallet, and shoes, «al mnpas, Kal trodnudtwv, pr 
lacked ye anything? And vos torepioate; Of 8 elrap: 
they said: Nothing. Ovdevds, 
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36. And hesaid unto them: 
But now, he that hath a purse, 
let him take it, and likewise a 
wallet: and he that hath none, 
let him sell his cloak, and buy 
a sword. 


37. For I say unto you, 
that this which is written must 
be fulfilled in me: And he 
was reckoned with transgres- 
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38. And they said: dé elzrav: 
behold, here are two swords. 
And he said unto them: It is 


enough. 
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The Lord has finished his last great discourse: he is 
nearing the Garden of Gethsemane; and now he forewarns his 
Apostles of the terrible events that will now come on him and 
them. A change in the affairs of their lives was now imminent. 
While they had been with Jesus, he had been their protector. 
They needed to be tenderly protected and trained in the 
following of the Master before they could stand the rude shock 
of the world’s hate. He recalls to their minds the care which 
he had exercised over them. St. Matthew, X. 10, records the 
former mission of the Apostles to which the present words of 
Jesus have reference. He had sent them forth with this 
direction: ‘Get you no gold, nor silver, nor brass in your 
purses: no wallet for your journey, neither two coats, nor shoes, 
nor staff; for the laborer is worthy of his food.” In that former 
mission the Providence of God so cared for the Apostles that 
they testify that they lacked nothing. They were then in the 
estate of children with Jesus: they were too tender to enter 
upon the great stage to suffer and to die for the cause of Jesus. 
But now their novitiate is finished, the Leader is to be taken, 
and they will be deprived of his protecting visible presence. 
The mystery of salvation through suffering must be 
accomplished in him, and in them; and so God will allow them . 
to suffer the terrible persecutions of the world. 
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In order to impress upon the Apostles the changed 
conditions of their lives, the Lord makes use of the allegorical 
language of prophecy. In that former mission the Apostles had 
gone forth with no provision for the journey. The care of 
Jesus had followed them: men opened their houses to them, 
and gave them to eat and to drink. They needed no sword of 
defense; for the protection of Jesus was their defense. But 
now a change has come: the world is about to take from them 
their great Captain. It will then direct upon them the fury of 
its hatred. In telling them that now they must take with them 
purse and wallet, the Lord’s words are not to be taken literally. 
It is allegorical language to tell them that the world will not 
give them a kind reception. The purse was for money, the 
wallet for bread and for other articles of food. God’s providence 
would follow them still; but that very Providence would allow 
them to be perfected by suffering and by death. Jesus had 
been their shield while with them; now they must in a certain 
sense rely on themselves. His words relate to the time of his 
crucifixion and after. In prophetic language his words prepare 
them to expect from the world hatred and persecution. 

The next sentence of Christ is equally allegorical. He 
declares that now every one of them has need of a sword; and 
so pressing is this need that he who is without a sword is 
bidden to sell his necessary cloak to purchase a sword. Even 
in our own vernacular to sell one’s coat for a thing is used to 
express the absolute need of the thing purchased. 

The Lord is not instructing his Apostles to take up arms, 
and resist the world’s attack. But in a beautiful figure of 
speech, he is forewarning them that now the world will seek 
their lives. As in ordinary life a man goes armed, if he expects 
the attack of deadly enemies; so by this allegory the Lord 
prepared the Apostles to expect that the world would kill them 
in hatred of the cause which they advocated. 

The infinite wisdom of Jesus chose to deliver this message 
under the veil of prophetic obscurity. The Apostles did not 
understand it then; it was not necessary that they should 
understand it at that time. When the after-light of the 
resurrection broke upon them, all these things were understood. 
They were to go forth as formerly without attention to the 
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needs of their lives; but they were to expect different treatment 
from the world. God now admitted them to the glory of 
association in the sufferings of the world. They were to go 
forth with no material arms to defend themselves; but they 
were to expect that the sword of the world would be raised 
against them, and would drink their blood. ‘The Lord would 
not have them oppose violence by armed force. No one of 
them ever raised a sword in his own defense. ‘Their arms were 
the truths of God, and their righteousness before God. ‘They 
reckoned their present life as a thing to be daily offered up for 
the great and true life with Christ. The great Captain had 
prepared them for the deadly hate of the world, and they went 
forth with the certain expectation that the world would take 
away their lives. In the allegorical language of Jesus the 
bidding to buy a sword is not a command to provide a material 
sword to defend themselves, but a vivid prediction that the 
sword of the enemies of Christ will be raised against them ina 
terrible warfare. 

The beginning of the great persecution should be the 
crucifixion of Jesus. That event had been decreed in the divine 
counsels of God, and foretold by the prophets. These prophecies 
must be fulfilled, and now is the time for the great fulfilment, 
the great consummation, the death of Jesus in atonement for 
the world. That great event has been variously foretold by 
the Prophets. Every essential feature has been set forth by 
them. ‘The Lord here speaks of his Crucifixion as now at hand. 
He indicates the great event by one of its features predicted by 
the prophet Isaiah. The passage stands thus in Isaiah LIII. 12: 
“Therefore will I apportion him a portion with the great, and 
he shall divide the spoil with the strong; because he poured out 
his soul unto death, and was numbered with the transgressors ; 
he bore the sin of many, and maketh intercession for the 
transgressors.” This was literally fulfilled when Jesus was 
placed in the same category with Barabbas, and even put aside 
for Barabbas: it was fulfilled when Jesus was crucified between 
two thieves. ‘The crucifixion is assigned as the cause of the 
persecutions that are to come upon the Apostles, for two reasons. 
First, it took away their Protector, and secondly, as the Apostles 
served the same cause as Jesus, the spirit of the world which 
classed him with murderers, and put him to death with thieves, 
would direct its hatred against the followers of Jesus. 
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The Apostles did not understand Jesus’ prophetic words. 
He was speaking to that intelligence which should be awakened 
in them after their baptism by the Holy Ghost. In their 
simplicity the Apostles think that some event is approaching 
_in which they will have need of material swords to defend 
themselves. Among them there were found two swords, and 
they present them to the Lord as a partial provision of that 
which they supposed he had recommended. The Lord does 
not chide them for their failure to understand him. He knew 
that they would understand in the day when it would be 
necessary for them to preach Christ to the world. With 
calmness he declares: “It is enough”, and went forth to die. 

_ It is strange that some have believed that Jesus accepted 
these two swords as symbols of the spiritual and material swords 
in the Church, and in that sense declared that they were 
enough. Thus St. Bernard writes to Pope Eugene: ‘If in 
no wise the material sword pertained to you, when the Apostles 
said: ‘Behold, here are two swords’, the Lord would not have 
said: ‘It is enough’, but: ‘Itistoo much’. ‘Therefore both 
the spiritual and the material sword is to be drawn for the 
Church; the material sword is to be drawn for the Church; 
the spiritual sword by the Church; the material sword is 
to be drawn by the hand of the soldier; the spiritual sword 
by the hand of the priest; but the material sword is to be drawn 
at the will of the priest, and the command of the emperor.” 
Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, and many others express the 
same opinion. In fact it came to be the common opinion of 
the time to speak of the two swords of the Church. 

Jansenius rightly charges the exponents of such an absurd 
opinion of being dull of understanding. Maldonatus declared: 
“Whatever swords the Church has, she has not from this place 
of scripture.” 

It is evident to all that the “it is enough” of the Lord 
referred in no wise to the two swords of the Apostles. It was 
simply the signification that he would not discourse longer of 
the theme under consideration. Maldonatus, Jansenius, Schanz, 
Keil, and Weiss, believe that there is a tinge of irony, in the 
Lord’s words, as though he declared that there was no profit in 
speaking further to men who were so dull of understanding. 
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This is not necessary. In his infinite knowledge the Lord 
knew that the rude simplicity of the Apostles would not defeat 
his purpose in appointing them. His words remaining in their 
memories were enough for the present. It was not the time 
then to enter into an explanation of the sense of his prophetic 
words. Such sense would be worked out in the future, under 
the illumination of the Holy Spirit. Hence by the phrase “it is 
enough” he closes the theme for the present, and they go forth 


to Gethsemane. 
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26. And when they had 
sung a hymn, they went out 
unto the mount of Olives. 
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31. Then saith Jesus unto 
them: All ye shall becaused to 
stumble in me this night: for it 
is written: I will smite the 
shepherd, and the sheep of the 
flock shall be scattered abroad. 


32. But after I am raised 
up, I will go before you into 
Galilee. 


33. But Peter answered and 
said unto him: If all shall be 
caused to stumble in thee, I will 
never be caused to stumble. 


34. Jesus said unto him: 
Verily I say unto thee, that 
this night, before the cock 


crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice. 
35. Peter saith unto him: 


Even if I must die with thee, 
yet will I not deny thee. Like- 
wise also said all the dis- 
ciples. 
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27. And Jesus saith unto 
them: All ye shall be caused 
to stumble: for it is written: 
I will smite the shepherd, and 
the sheep shall be scattered 
abroad. 


28. Howbeit, after I am 
raised up, I will go before you 
into Galilee. 


29. But Peter said unto 
him: Although all shall be 
caused to stumble, yet will 
not I. 


30. And Jesus saith unto 
him: Verily I say unto thee, 
that thou to-day, even this 
night, before the cock crow 
twice, shalt deny me thrice. 

31. But he spoke exceeding 
vehemently: If I must die 
with thee, I will not deny thee. 
And in like manner also said 
they all. 


In the 33rd verse of Matthew’s text ec «ad is found in NYE; 


K, H, et al. It is adopted by both Latin versions, both the 
greater Syriac versions, the Armenian and Ethiopian versions. 
ahevcat'is omitted. by A,B,C, D, E)-G, A, J, L, MiSp Ue y, 
T, A, and more than a hundred others. Its omission in the 
original is practically certain. 

In the 27th verse of Mark’s text the clause év éuol év 7H vueri 
TavTp is omitted in %, B, C*, BK, H, L, S, V, X, Ty A) I eta 
It is also rejected by the Revised Edition of Oxford. ‘The clause 
is found in A, C’, E, F, K,M,N,U, et al. It is accepted by the 
Clementine Vulgate, the Sahidic, both greater Syriac versions, 
the Armenian, and Ethiopian versions. It is most certainly an 
interpolation from Matthew’s text. 

Matthew, Mark and Luke pass over the great discourse 
of Christ which we have just explained in the text of John. 
Luke arranges his account so that the prayer in the garden 
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follows immediately upon the close of the supper. Matthew 
and Mark alone make mention of the hymn at the end of the 
supper. The account which they give of the prediction of the 
denial of Peter is by Luke and John made a part of the 
discourse at the Last Supper. It may be one and the same 
event differently grouped, or it may be that Jesus at different 
times foretold the denial of Peter. The present account of the 
affair is more detailed, and certain elements appear in it which 
were not present in the accounts of Luke and John. 

It is quite probable that the Jews employed psalmody at 
the Paschal Supper. Such usage is referred to by Isaiah: ‘“ Ye 
shall have a song as in the night when a holy feast is kept.”— 
XXX. 29. It is difficult to ascertain what was the original 
observance; for the Rabbis have loaded it down with 
traditions. According to the Rabbis there was sung at the 
Paschal Supper the Hallel, which was composed of the six 
Psalms from the beginning of Psalm CXIII. to the end of Psalm 
CXVIIL (Vulg. CXII.—CXVII.). These Psalms they divided 
into two divisions. One part was sung before the supper, and 
the other part after supper. There was a dispute between the 
schools of Schammai and of Hillel. The school of Schammai 
assigned only the one hundred and thirteenth Psalm to be sung 
before the supper; but the disciples of Hillel assigned both the 
one hundred and thirteenth and the one hundred and fourteenth. 
The opinion of the school of Hillel is more generally received. 

Paul of Burgos calls these six Psalms the great Hallel of 
the Rabbis. This is ably refuted by Buxtorf in his definition of 
the word bb= in his Lexicon Chaldaicum et Rabbinicum. He 


gives there the various views of the Rabbis on the great Hallel. 
According to Rabbi Jehudah it began with the first verse 
of Psalm CX VIII. and extended to the end of Psalm CXX XVI. 
(Vulg. CKVIL—CXXXV.) Rabbi Jochanan taught that the 
great Hallel comprised the Psalms from CXX. to CXXVL.,; 
and Rabbi Acha bar Jacob confined it to two Psalms, CKX XV. 
and CXXXVI. 

Fillion believes that Christ sang with his Apostles the 
great Hallel at the end of the supper ; but this is indefinite, for 
no one can decide just what it comprised. Much more probable 
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is it that they sang the second part of the ordinary Hallel, or 
perhaps only the one hundred and thirty-sixth Psalm. (Vulg. 
CXXXV.). 

In Exodus it is written of the night of the Passover: 
‘“‘__ and none of you shall go out of the door of the house until 
the morning.”—Exodus XII. 22. As Christ went forth after 
the Last Supper, some have sought hence a proof that the Last 
Supper was not eaten on the night of the Passover. We have 
already stated our belief, and given our proofs that Christ ate 
the Last Supper one day before the Passover of the Jews; but 
we do not see a valid proof in the text of Exodus. It is highly 
probable that this detail of the ordinance only had place on the 
great night of the first Passover in Egypt. 

As the hour of Jesus’ death drew near, he with omniscient 
knowledge tells the Apostles of their flight. The treason of 
Judas and the abandonment of Jesus by his Apostles were both 
in fulfilment of prophecies. The Lord quotes the prophecy of 
Zechariah in proof of the approaching event: ‘Awake, O 
sword, against my Shepherd, and against the man that is my 
socius (FVD), saith the Lord of hosts ; smite the Shepherd, and 
the sheep shall be scattered ; and I will turn my hand upon the 
little ones.”— XIII. 7. It isclear from the context whence the 
prophecy is taken that the Prophet contemplates the Crucifixion 
of Jesus. He is the Shepherd; the Apostles were his first flock, 
which was destined to grow into the mighty Church of God. 
In the divine decrees it was fixed that the Shepherd should die; 
and in the language of prophecy God calls upon the sword to 
strike him. ‘The language of Zechariah shows that the event 
was wrought in conformity with the divine decree; hence 
Christ quotes the sense of the prophecy by making God declare 
that he would strike his Shepherd. In Christ’s quotation that 
is ascribed immediately to God which the Prophet ascribes to 
him mediately. Christ changes in no way the sense of the 
prophecy, for in both expressions God is the equal cause of the 
event ; but Christ brings out with especial clearness that his 
death was to take place not by the prevalence of any adverse 
power, but by the decree of God. The Shepherd is one 
associated on a plane of equality and closest association with 
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God. Such is the force of the Hebrew term, which has no 
adequate English equivalent. This affirms the consubstantiality 
of the Son. 

As in nature when a fell disaster falls upon the Shepherd, 
the sheep of the flock are filled with consternation, and flee in 
terror in various directions, but especially flee away from the 
scene of the Shepherd’s fall ; so it should be in the smiting of 
Jesus. This prophecy was literally fulfilled: every prophecy 
must be fulfilled, and therefore Jesus adduces the prophecy as 
the absolute proof that the Apostles would turn away and flee 
from him. The prophecy imposes no necessity on their free 
wills: they acted in full and unrestrained freedom. They did 
not flee because it was so prophesied, but because they were 
foreseen to flee, it was prophesied. All that we have said of the 
free will of Judas in his fall is applicable here. 

They were caused to stumble not in the. sense that they 
lost all faith, but that in the fear that come upon them their 
faith was not strong enough to face death with Jesus. They 
had seen him talking with Moses and Eliah ; they had seen him 
still the winds and the sea; they had seen him raise the dead; 
they believed and were presented to God as those who had 
believed. But soon that faith was to be submitted to a terrible 
test. They were to see that same Master bound, insulted, struck, 
led away by a rude band of soldiers, condemned to death, and 
crucified. Where was his power now? He had predicted it 
all, and prepared them for it; but man is weak. Man is 
especially weak when it is a question of supernatural faith. 
‘Their faith suffered an obscuration, a great shock. They were 
confused aud frightened : they could not understand the events 
that were at hand. “Their faith was not eradicated, but 
remained in a state of suspense ; and in that state the instinct of 
self-preservation prevailed over every other consideration, and 
they fled. 

Jesus does not predict their flight as a charge against them, 
but as a consolation, and a proof of the truth of his mission. 
When it was all over, and they could survey the whole great 
event in the light that came to them after the Resurrection, all 
those words of Jesus were proofs upon proofs of his Divinity. 
Then again, Jesus gives them a motive of consolation in 
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promising them that he will arise from the dead, and go before 
them into Galilee. In the sorrow and terror that succeeded 
the Crucifixion they had these words to cling to. Their truth 
is not impaired by the fact that the disciples saw Jesus first in 
Jerusalem. ‘That appearance in Jerusalem was not the great 
meeting which Jesus here contemplates. St. Matthew and 
St. Mark do not mention it; but state expressly that the risen 
Lord instructed Mary Magdalene to tell the Apostles that he 
went before them into Galilee. They were of Galilee, and Jesus 
gave them liberty to leave Jerusalem immediately after his 
death, and wait for him in Galilee. The Galilean apparition 
was chiefly in his mind. As, through fear of the Jews, the 
Apostles remained some days in Jerusalem after Jesus’ death, 
he consoled them by appearing to them; but this was only 
provisional, and interfered in nothing with that greater appearing 
in Galilee. In fact, we might say that the appearance in 
Jerusalem was ordered to strengthen them in the expectation of 
the more principal appearance in Galilee. 

In the Gospels we have already recognized Peter as a man 
of ardent disposition. He was filled with generous love of the 
Master, and at the time of this discourse of Jesus he believed 
that his faith and devotion to Jesus could stand any test. The 
supreme test of a man’s courage is the test of death; and so 
great is Peter’s devotion to Jesus that he declares that he is 
prepared to go even to death with Jesus. Peter’s example 
inspired the other disciples to make the same profession. They 
did not speak untruthfully: they believed what they said, and 
thought that they were strong enough to stand the ordeal. 
They overestimated their own strength, and did not sufficiently 
recognize the need of divine grace. All through the history of 
mankind there is a discrepancy between the professions and 
resolutions of Christians and their actual deeds. The spirit is 
willing, but the flesh is weak. They purpose well, and honestly © 
mean to perform good deeds, but the labor comes in the 
execution. The old nature within them rises up in rebellion; 
unless the help of God is sought, the spirit faints, and the easier 
way of the world is chosen instead of the way of the cross. 
The example of the Apostles was for the instruction of the 
Apostles and for our instruction. They confided too much in 
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their own strength, and in consequence failed. Very different 
is their profession from the language of Paul: “But we 
ourselves have had the answer of death within ourselves, that 
we should not trust in ourselves, but in God who raiseth the 
dead.””—II. Cor. I. 9. 

A tender bond of love existed between the divine Lord and 
Peter. Jesus had conferred on him marks of special honor 
above the others. Peter can not conceive it to be possible that 
he will leave the Lord. He feels that he can not be equally 
sure of the fidelity of the others; he can not read their thoughts. 
But as regards himself he feels in his heart a love and devotion 
that seem capable of meeting any crisis. Therefore, not in the 
intention of casting discredit on his fellow Apostles, but to 
express his own ardent feelings, he declares that even if it should 
happen that all should leave Jesus, he Peter could not leave 
him. 

The Lord has said that all should leave him: how can 
Peter deny it? It moves Peter to indignation. Can it be 
possible that all are to be deserters? It isa fearful thought. 
And shall he Peter himself be a deserter? Never; though 
all go. He challenges the others to the same promise, and 
they pledge their faith. 

It must be noted that Jesus not only predicts his desertion 
by all, but fixes the hour. It will not be in some far off future 
time, but in that same night, before the herald of the dawn 
completes his announcement of the coming of the day. 

Peter’s profession of fidelity was the most positive of all; and 
now Jesus tells him that his failure will be the greatest of all. 
They will run away; but he will deny that he knows Jesus; 
and not only once will he deny, but persistently three times. It is 
true that the others fled, and escaped the danger that forced him 
to deny the Lord; but yet that denial following but a few hours 
after such a fervent protestation of unflinching fidelity is a sad 
illustration of human frailty. The Lord permitted it to teach 
the great lesson of dependence on God. A man without God 
can do nothing; a man with God can do all things. 

Considering the unfinished state of the Christian dispensation 
at that time; and considering that the Holy Ghest had not yet 
been given, it is probable to us, very probable, that the Lord did 
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not hold Peter guilty of a grave sin in the affair of his denial. 
After the message was complete every one is considered an 
Apostate, who even in the face of death, denies Jesus; but at 
that time the great message was incomplete: it lacked the 
Resurrection, the Ascension, and the Descent of the Holy 
Ghost. No event confirmed the faith of the Apostles and 
the faith of the world as did the Resurrection of Jesus. In 
that great event they found the key to much that had been 
enigmatical. ‘They all had wavered in faith even up to that 
time. Not one of them seems to have been expecting Jesus’ 
Resurrection. ‘Thomas will not believe it on the testimony of 
the other ten. The two disciples whom the Lord had met on 
the way to Emmaus had given up hope of the Resurrection, 
and were going to their home. All that wavering ceased after 
the Resurrection; and then the descent of the Holy Ghost 
confirmed their faith, so that they preached everywhere, and 
esteemed it a joy to suffer for Jesus Christ. 

To add emphasis to his prediction the Lord declares that 
Peter’s denial will take place before the cock should announce 
the break of day. 

Some writers have obscured this passage by what they 
have written about the crowing of the cock. Matthew speaks 
of the threefold denial but does not mention the second crowing 
of the cock. The explanation of this is easy. Matthew 
considers the event in its mere general outlines. His statement 
is substantially correct. ‘The cock crows several times at the 
break of day. He is nature’s alarm clock, not giving one call; 
but repeatedly calling to the sleeping world to awake, that 
another day is born. Now as Peter made his first denial before 
the first cock-crow, and made the third before the second 
crowing of the cock, it was substantially correct to say that he 
would deny the Lord before the cock should crow. Matthew’s 
statement is equivalent to this: ‘Thou shalt deny me before 
the cock crow; and thou shalt deny me thrice.” 

Mark is more circumstantial. He had lived with Peter, 
and had received the account from the lips of Peter. The event 
was so deeply impressed on the memory of Peter that he could 
recount all its details. Weare persuaded that here Mark has 
the exact words of Jesus. We shall see also in the fulfilment 
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that Mark is more accurate in narrating that one denial took 
place before the first crowing of the cock, and the other two 
before the second crowing. 

Some foolishly believe that the first crowing of the cock 
mentioned by Mark is that which they say takes place at 
midnight. We have been also observers of nature in this 
regard, and we can testify that the cock does not crow at 
midnight. It may happen that a cock crow at some hour 
during the night; but this is anomalous, and is not more likely 
to happen at midnight than at any other hour of the night. 
The Roman writers never speak of a cock-crow at midnight. 
They divide the second half of the night into three parts. 
The first part extends from midnight to the cock-crow, and will 
vary in length according to the season of the year: in summer 
it will be earlier; in winter later. The second part was called 
the silence. It is not clear day when the cock crows. ‘The 
cock crows at the first indication that darkness is receding 
before the light. From this point until the full light of the 
morning there is a short interval, in which in nature a silence 
reigns. Then comes the third part of the Roman division, the 
morning. Christ spoke of that crowing which takes place with 
the precision and regularity of a law of nature, the cock-crow 
which is the herald of the morn. A curious objection is brought 
against this history from the fact that in the Baba Kama it 
was forbidden to keep hens at Jerusalem. ‘They do not 
rear hens at Jerusalem on account of the sacrifices; and the 
ptiests may not rear them in all the land of Israel.” The 
reason of this prohibition was the fear that the flesh of the hen 
might become polluted, by picking food out of offal. It is 
absurd to draw a difficulty from thiscanon. ‘The canon belongs 
to a date much later than Christ. It forms a part of those 
absurd ordinances which the latter Rabbis indulged in. 

The crowing of the cock was so well known to the Jews 
that Christ employs it as a familiar designation of time in 
Mark, XIII. 35: ‘‘Watch therefore: for ye know not when the 
lord of the house cometh, whether at even, or at midnight, or at 
cock-crowing, or in the morning.” And assuredly Christ could 
not employ the beautiful simile, “—how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings”, to people who were not used to see 
that scene in nature. 
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MATT. XXVI. 36—46. 
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MARK XIV. 32—42. 
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36. Then cometh Jesus with 
them unto a place called Geth- 
semane, and saith unto his dis- 
ciples: Sit ye here, while I 
go yonder and pray. 


37. And he took with him 
Peter and the two sons of Zebe- 
dee, and began to be sorrowful 
and sore troubled. 


38. Then saith he unto 
them: My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death: 
abide ye here, and watch with 
me. 


39. And he went forward a 
little, and fell on his face, and 
prayed, saying: O my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup 
pass away from me: neverthe- 
less, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt. 

40. And he cometh unto the 
disciples, and findeth them 
sleeping, and saith unto Peter: 
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32. And they come unto a 
place which was named Geth- 
semane: and he saith unto his 
disciples: Sit ye here, while 
I pray. 

33. And he taketh with him 
Peter and James and John, and 
began to be greatly amazed, 
and sore troubled. 


34. And he saith unto them: 
My soul is exceeding sorrow- 
ful even unto death: abide ye 
here, and watch. 


35. And he went forward a 
little, and fell on the ground, 
and prayed that, if it were pos- 
sible, the hour might pass away 
from him. 


36. And he said: Abba, 
Father, all things are possible 
unto thee; remove this cup 
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What, could ye not watch with 
me one hour? 


41. Watch and pray, that 
ye ender not into temptation: 
the spirit indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak. 


42. Again a second time he 
went away, and prayed, saying: 
O my Father, if this cannot 
pass away, except I drink it, 
thy will be done. 


43. And he came again and 
found them sleeping, for their 
eyes were heavy. 


44. And he left them again, 
and went away, and prayeda 
third time, saying again the 
same words. 


45. ‘Then cometh he to the 
disciples, and saith unto them: 
Sleep on now, and take your 
rest: behold, the hour is at 
hand, and the Son of man is 
betrayed into the hands of sin- 
ners. 


46. Arise, let us be going: 
behold, he is at hand that be- 
trayeth me. 


LUKE XXII. 39—46. 


from me: howbeit not what I 
will, but what thou wilt. 


37. And he cometh, and 
findeth them sleeping, and saith 
unto Peter: Simon, sleepest 
thou? couldest thou not watch 
one hour? 


38. Watch and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation: 
the spirit indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak. 


39. And again he went 
away, and prayed, saying the 
same words. 

40. Andagain he came, and 
found them sleeping, for their 
eyes were very heavy ; and they 
knew not what to answer him. 


41. And he cometh the 
third time, and saith unto 
them: Sleep on now, and take 


your rest: it is enough; the 
hour is come; behold, the Son 
of man is betrayed into the 
hands of sinners. 


42. Arise, let us be going: 
behold, he that betrayeth me 
is at hand. 
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39. And he came out, and 
went, as his custom was, unto 
the mount of Olives; and the 
disciples also followed him. 
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oi pabntai. 
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40. And when he was at 
the place, he said unto them: 
Pray that ye enter not into 
temptation. 


41. And he was parted from 
them about a stone’s cast; and 
he kneeled down and prayed, 
saying : 

42. Father, if thou be will- 
‘ing, remove this cup from me: 
nevertheless not my will, but 
thine, be done. 

43. And there appeared unto 
him an angel from Heaven, 
strengthening him. 

44. And being in an agony 
he prayed more earnestly: and 
his sweat became as it were 
great drops of blood falling 
down upon the ground. 

45. And when he rose up 
from his prayer, he came unto 
the disciples, and found them 
sleeping for sorrow, and said 
unto them: 

46. Why sleep ye? rise and 
pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation. 
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40. Tevouevos dé emi tov 
ToTou, eimev avtois:  Lpoced- 


xeobe un eioenOeiv els Treipac mdr, 


41. Kai avtos atrecracdn 
an’ alta, wcel ALGov Borny, Kal 

\ a) , 

Geis Ta ydvata mpoondiyeto, Né- 
you: 

42. Ilatep, ef Bovre, wrapé 
VEYKE TOUTO TO TrOTHPLOV AT e"ov: 
mnv pn TO OéAnwa pov, AAAA TO 
cov yivéc bo. 

43. “QhOn S€ adrt@ ayyeros 
an’ ovpavov éucyvovr avtov, 

44. Kai yevdpuevos év aywvia, 
EXTEVETTEPOY TPOTNUYETO: EyEeVvETO 

X c € \ > Lol e *% J, 
dé 0 idpas avtod wacei OpduBor 
o¢ ie > sN Ni 
aipatos KataBaivovtes érri THY 
yhnv. 
45. Kai avactas aro tis 
lol x ‘ 
Tpocevy7ys, EXO@v pos Tovs pa- 
> as 
Ontas, ebpev Kotmwpévous avTovs 
amo THS VTS. 


46. Kal eirev avrois: Ti xa- 
OeddeTe; Avactavtes Tpocevyed Oe, 
iva py eloéAOnte eis Trepacpmov. 


In the 42nd verse of Matthew’s text 7o7/piov is expressed 


Wek sh pGr HK, MS; U,V Ky et-al. 
the Vulgate, Bohairic, and Armenian versions. 


This is adopted by 
Tlotypiov is 


omitted by &, A, B, C, I, L, A, et al., by many Fathers, and by 


the critics. 


maperGeiv in A, C, I, TP, A, II, et al. 
in the works of Origen and Chrysostom. 
In the 44th verse maAw is added after 
In verse 45 yap is inserted after 


other great authorities. 
eirov in &, B, L, and 124. 


In the same verse dm’ éuod is 


inserted after 
Such reading is also found 
It is omitted by the 


i8od in B, E, et al., and in the Sahidic and Ethiopian versions. 
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In the 35th verse of Mark érerrev is the reading adopted 
by &, B, L, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort; the others have 
érecev, In verse 38 @dOnre is supported by &*, B, 346, 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. Other codices have etoéAOnre. 
In verse 40 &, B, L, Westcott and Hort endorse the reading «at 
mdr édOdv. This is also adopted by the Revised Edition of 
Oxford. Many other codices have «al trootpéyas, which is 
adopted by the Vulgate, both principal Syriac versions, the 
Armenian and Ethiopian versions, and by Tischendorf. 

In the 42nd verse of Luke, §, K, L, M, R, I, et al., and 
Tischendorf support the reading ¢«¢ BovAe wapéveyxac. Other 
authorities have wapeveyceiv. B, D, T, and many other codices 
have mapéveyxe. ‘This is adopted by both Latin versions, and 
the Armenian version, and by Lachmann, Tregelles and the 
Revised Version of Oxford. Verses 43 and 44 are wanting 
in &, B, R, T, and in the Sinaitic Syriac. Some other codices 
affix to them an asterisk or obelus. Their genuineness is proven 
from their presence in the other codices, in all the ancient versions, 
in the Diatessaron of Tatian, in the writings of Justin, 
Irenzeus, Hippolyte, Dionysius, Theodoret, Ceesarius, Epiphanius, 
Chrysostom, Leontius, Eusebius, Hilary, Jerome, Augustine and 
others. Moreover, Theiner testifies that the Cardinal of Trent, 
in the Council of Trent, declared that the decree of Trent 
explicitly contemplated this passage of Luke. The Revised 
Edition of Oxford admits the verses, but indicates in the margin 
that many authorities omit them. In verse 44 cataBaivorTos is 
found in &, X, some codices of the old Italian version, and in 
the Vulgate. The other authorities have cataBaivortes. 

From the Last Supper Christ went down with his disciples 
across the brook Kidron to the Mount of Olives. Kidron 
WP literally ¢he d/ack, runs through the valley that separates 


Jerusalem on the West from the Mount of Olives on the East. 
Both the valley and the brook are called Kidron or Cedron. 
It is only in the rainy season that there is water in the bed of 
the stream. Just across the brook at the foot of the Mount of 
Olives is the site of Gethsemane, OWN, the ‘“ Oil-press,” 
It was a xwpiov, a garden in the eastern sense, planted with 


olive trees, and having the olive-press nearby. It was thus a 
quiet retreat, where Jesus was accustomed to go'for prayer. © 
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The Franciscan monks have walled in an enclosure of 
about seventy paces square on the site of the ancient Gethsemane. 
Within this garden gigantic old gnarled olive trees stand, which 
may have descended from the olive trees within whose shadow 
the agony of Jesus took place. 

Jesus began all his important acts by prayer, hence he 
prepares for the great immolation of himself by a persevering 
prayer. All the Apostles need the same preparation; for the 
morrow will be a dreadful day for both Master and disciples. 

As they enter Gethsemane, Jesus gives a general direction 
to sit down and wait for him while he should remove himself a 
little from them to pray. St. Luke tells us that he bade the 
Apostles also pray that they should not enter into temptation. 
Luke also tells us that Jesus was parted from the body of the - 
Apostles only a stone’s cast. Jesus wished to be near his 
Apostles; and yet the nature of the prayer which he was to 
utter moved him to draw apart that short distance. But the 
great event which was now to take place must have witnesses. 
Men must record it and transmit it to the world. All the 
Apostles were chosen witnesses, but this event was so sacred 
that it must have witnesses chosen from the chosen. Asin the 
Transfiguration on the Mount, Jesus did not admit all the 
Apostles, but only three; so here he calls out from the band 
these same three, Peter, and the sons of Zebedee, James and 
John. 

There were reasons in the mind of Jesus moving this 
choice which have not been revealed to the world. Itis enough 
for us to know that Jesus judged them the best fitted to come so 
close to him in both events. ‘These three had seen the glory of 
the Divinity in the Transfiguration : they now witness the depth 
of human suffering of the man in Gethsemane. The world 
must believe in his Divinity and in his humanity, a humanity 
that suffered all the painful emotions which we suffer. In the 
decree of God the power and glory manifested on the Mount 
would not save the world without the suffering of Gethsemane 
and of Calvary. 

Jesus therefore takes with him these three chosen 
witnesses, and withdraws the slight distance mentioned by St. 
Luke from the other Apostles, and a great fear and sadness 
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seize upon him. He informs his three Apostles of his feelings, 
and describes the intensity of the painful emotions by declaring 
to them that his soul was ‘exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death.” And with the true natural impulse of a suffering man, 
he asks them to abide with him and watch with him. In hours 
of supreme sorrow and fear it is natural for the human heart to 
long for the human sympathy of a friend. The prayer in 
Gethsemane isa revelation of the true human nature of Christ. 
It does not take away the mystery of the Incarnation, but it is 
one of the great proofs that Jesus was a true man, like unto us in 
allsave sin. The hypostatic union influenced the humanity of 
Christ in many ways; but it did not change its nature. In 
saying this we are not attempting to explain the mystery, but 
correctly to state it. We must conceive of Jesus Christ as a 
perfect man capable of suffering every human pain, of feeling 
the natural feelings of the human heart. 

By the expression he Jegax to be sorrowful, the Evangelists 
inform us that at a certain point by outward visible signs the 
great mental suffering of Jesus revealed itself. Some writers 
believe that this indicates that at that point Jesus willed to 
allow nature so to suffer. The mystery is so dark here, that we 
refrain from an opinion. 

The gravity of this suffering of Jesus is evidenced in many 
ways. Mark tells us that it was so great that Jesus was amazed, 
éxOapBeic0ar. St. Matthews records that Jesus declared that 
his soul was sorrowful even unto death. This does not mean 
that the sorrow should endure unto his death, but that it was 
so great that it could cause death. It had reached the apex of 
possible human suffering. 

We can never know all the motives of that sorrow; but 
some of them are manifest. It is not required for the perfection 
of human nature that it should be without the natural feelings of 
dread of physical suffering. By his omniscience Jesus foresaw all 
the events of his trial, his scourging, his way to execution, and his 
death. By anticipation he suffered the thought of these 
physical sufferings. He did not fear these as a coward would 
fear sufferings. He stood calm and _ resolute in their 
contemplation ; he offered himself voluntarily to undergo them. | 
But to show us that he was truly man like us he reveals to us 
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the natural effect on his human nature of the contemplation of 
what he must suffer. The angels’ testimony, the voice of God 
from Heaven, the miracles, the testimony of the demons, the 
Transfiguration, all testify of Jesus’ Divinity: the birth in the 
stable, the common life among men, the prayer in the garden, 
and the death on the cross attest the humanity of Jesus. Both 
are causes in the redemption of the world; and man must believe 
in both. 

But yet more evidences are given us of the great suffering 
of Jesus that night in Gethsemane. Matthew and Mark tell us 
that receding a little from Peter, James, and John, Jesus fell on 
his face in the excess of his pain. This attitude also reveals 
the intensity of his prayer. 

At this point St. Luke relates two events of the agony in 
the garden which are not recorded by any other writer. He 
tells us that an angel appeared from Heaven to comfort Jesus; 
and also that “his sweat became as great drops of blood falling 
down upon the ground.” We believe that the difficulty of 
explaining these verses led to their omission from many 
authorities. But they appear in so many others, and have 
received such sanction in the Church that we can not omit 
them. ‘The first difficulty is that it appears unfitting that an 
angel should strengthen the Word, through whom the angels 
were created. There is a certain similarity between the present 
event and the temptation in the wilderness ; for in the wilderness 
an angel appeared and ministered to Jesus. But the mystery 
is deeper here. It is fitting that an angel should minister to 
Jesus; for that implies inferiority in the one ministering; but 
here the angel strengthens the Son of God. We can not 
explain it: it is one of that series of mysteries that follow upon 
that greater mystery, that the two natures, the nature of God 
and the nature of man were in one person of Jesus. The 
Divinity is there, always there, but in his sufferings, by the 
awful mystery of the Atonement, it is hidden; and the suffering 
man is the character now most clearly revealed to us. Jesus 
was truly a suffering man, and it was fitting that in consideration 
of his righteousness God should send an angel to console him. 
Deeper into the mystery we can not go: as we ponder on these 
words, the realization of the awfulness of existence fastens itself 
upon us. 
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It is certain that this angel assumed a visible form; for 
otherwise men could not have testified of his appearance. There 
was no time that invisible angels were not with Jesus. 

There is a lesson in the event for us. Jesus is the great 
exemplar of life in everything. Hence all the acts of his life 
are for our imitation. In his great agony of sorrow he turned 
to Heaven for help, and an angel was sent to strengthen him. 
We merit not that an angel in visible form come to us; but at 
our cry, in every need, every distress, every sad hour, God sends 
help from Heaven to us. The Father of mercies is always 
ready and anxious to help suffering man. The Father did not 
remove the suffering from Jesus, but gave him strength to bear 
it. So it is with suffering man. Full oft divine wisdom sees 
the need of our suffering in the plan of our lives, and allows us 
to bear the cross; but the strength to bear it will always be 
given in response to our honest petition. 

In regard to the sweat of Jesus, which Luke mentions, 
difficulty is encountered from the fact that men declare that the 
most powerful painful emotions which can fall on nature will 
not produce a bloody sweat. It is evident that the difficulty of 
explaining the event led to its omission from the codices. 
We know that there is a close connection between nervous 
excitement and the ordinary sweat. Fear and other depressing 
emotions will often produce a cold sweat, but more frequently 
in a state of health they increase the normal warm sweat. So 
it is with anxiety, anger, in fact, with any strong emotion. 
But when it comes to a sweat of blood, it is difficult to understand 
the physiological law by which it could happen. And we must 
note that it is not right to appeal here to a miracle: there was 
no need of a miracle, and Jesus never made a needless use of 
his almighty power. It is not understood by any one that pure 
blood exuded through the pores of the Saviour’s skin: the 
most that the text could demand is that blood was mingled 
with the sweat, giving it a bloody tinge. 

Calmet has written a learned dissertation on the bloody 
sweat of Jesus. He tells us at the end of the same that he was 
assisted therein by Dr. Alliot de Mussey, a doctor and professor 
of medicine in the University of Paris. In the dissertation 
Calmet describes the physiological process by which the blood 
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is forced through the pores of the skin. He declares that there 
are many cases of bloody sweating recorded in the annals of 
men. He cites Aristotle, duzzmal History, 17. 5, 19, and Galen, 
The Utility of Respiration. 'The words attributed to Galen are 
as follows: ‘It happens that by a great and heated movement 
of the spirit the pores become so dilated that blood. flows 
through them, and thus there is effected a bloody sweat.” 


Another testimonial is inserted by Calmet of one Durius, 
who records in a German publication of Calmet’s time that a 
youth in prison was so filled with terror that a bloody sweat 
exuded from his breast, arms and hands. Another authority, 
Rosinus Lentilius narrates in the same publication that a boy, 
who had been condemned to death, together with his two 
brothers, while witnessing their execution sweat blood over his 
whole body. 


Calmet adduces the testimony of Fagonius, a doctor of 
medicine of the University of Paris, who declares his knowledge 
of a certain virgin who being exposed to the danger of rape 
expired in a bloody ‘sweat. 


Collius, a writer of the seventeenth century, quoted by 
Calmet, declares that he had it from worthy witnesses that, in 
_ the year 1583, at Paris, acondemned man sweat blood in his 
prison. Gregorius Leti, in his “Life of Sixtus V.”, narrates a 
similar fact (Lib. VI.). 


Calmet also records the adverse testimony of Scaliger, who 
accuses Aristotle of ignorance in granting the possibility of a 
bloody sweat; and who declares the thing to be naturally 
impossible, and unknown. 

Other writers who have defended the bloody sweat are 
Friedrich, Zur Bibel, I. pag. 283; Loenarz, Schegg, and 
Schanz. 

But we must also know that there is not a consensus of 
Catholic opinion that Christ really sweat blood. Fratheniias 
Zigabenus thus explains the fact narrated by Luke : “@pdpBor 
of blood, that is, thick drops of blood ; not meaning that Jesus 
sweat blood, but that he sweat thick drops of sweat.”—Comment. 
in Matt. XXVI. 44. 
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Theophylactus says: ‘“ Wishing to affirm that Jesus sweat 
not thin light humors, whose appearance might be ascribed to 
ostentation, but that he sweat great drops of sweat, the 
Evangelist likens his sweat to drops of blood.”—Comment. in 
Luke, XXII. 44. 

In a letter which by some editors is designated as Letter 
CX XXVIII. to Theodore, but by Migne as Question CCXIX., 
Photius has the following: ‘ T’o say that one sweats blood is a 
proverb applied to those who greatly grieve and suffer agony : 
asalso to say that one weeps blood is a proverb applied to those 
who mightily weep. If you suppose that such manner of speech 
was employed by St. Luke, ..... you have the explanation 
of that which you sought. But if you wish to examine further 
concerning this expression, it is self-evident that when Luke 
says, ‘as it were great drops, Opéu8o1, of blood,’ he does not mean 
that Jesus sweat drops of blood: the expression, ‘as great drops 
of blood,’ cleatly shows this. St. Luke wished by such 
expression to declare that the Lord’s body was not bathed with 
a light dew of sweat, a mere pretense of sweating; but that in 
reality great drops of sweat flowed from his whole body ; and to 
‘signify this he employed the simile of drops of blood”. Photius 
concludes by affirming’ the genuineness of the passage, and 
by condemning the Syrians for expunging it. 

In view of all this we are made certain that there is no 
impossibility in admitting that Jesus really sweat blood. The 
testimonies cited by Calmet show clearly that such pressure may 
be exerted on the mind by fear as to cause this phenomenon. 
Of course it is a phenomenon rarely observed in nature; but to 
attack the credibility of the passage one must prove that it is 
impossible. This we believe can not be done. But even if one 
should refuse to believe the possibility of a bloody sweat, the 
Gospel still stands, for the explanation of Euthemius, 
Theophylactus, and Photius are certainly highly probable. Our 
first aim is to defend the truth of the narrative, and this we 
believe has been done in adducing both classes of explanations. 
In both explanations there is maintained the great aim of Luke, 
which was to prove the reality and gravity of Jesus’ suffering, 
Whether the sweat became mixed with blood, or whether we 
hold that its likeness to blood consisted only in the fact that it 
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dropped down in great drops as blood drops from a wound, one 
main truth is clear, that the agony of Jesus was real, and of 
great intensity. As for our own opinion, it is strongly inclined 
to accept the view of Euthemius. There has always been 
with us a persuasion that such was the meaning of St. Luke. 
Jesus knelt in prayer, according to St. Luke, but in the intensity 
of his appeal he threw himself from this kneeling position 
forward on his face. When he arose, and came to his Apostles 
and awoke them, they saw the traces of hisagony : they saw the 
great drops of sweat falling down upon the ground. 

Suarez believes that Jesus’ sweat, which he believes to have 
been bloody, occurred by natural causality from his anguish of 
mind ; but he admits a certain miraculous strengthening of the 
Lord’s humanity, so that it did not succumb to death under the 
weight of such agony. ,; 

The agony in Gethsemane is the introduction to Calvary. 
As true man the Son of God was to redeem the world, and 
nowhere inall Jesus’ life is there so grand a proof of his true 
human nature as in the prayer in the garden. He has the 
natural fear of suffering, and death, the natural craving for 
human sympathy in his suffering, the instinctive human wish 
to be saved from the impending death. 

But other men have looked forward to even a more terrible 
death than was the death of Jesus, and it is not recorded that 
they experienced such an agony of fear. They looked forward 
with joy to death by slow roasting on gridirons, to being flayed 
alive, to being dissected alive, joint by joint. Shall the King 
of the martyrs suffer by this comparison? Ah, no; it was 
from Jesus that the martyrs obtained strength to bear the 
dreadful sufferings to which they were subjected. Full often 
the martyrs testify that by the power of God they were saved 
from all pain. Jesus renounced all such mitigation of his 
sufferings : he allowed his human nature to suffer the extreme 
suffering. Of course, it was not the intensity of the sufferings 
of Christ that redeemed the world, but the character of the 
sufferer. But as Christ was the essential truth he did not vainly 
exaggerate what he suffered; and consequently his sufferings 
must have been exceedingly great.. It is not therefore a lack of 
fortitude that he reveals in his agony of fear in the garden, but 
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the reality of his human nature. Had he so willed, he could 
have controlled these natural feelings,so that no sign would 
appear of nature’s repugnance to what is unnatural toit. But 
he chose rather to allow his human nature to manifest these 
natural feelings, that we might believe him to be true man. 

Moreover, there has always seemed to us a mystery in the 
causes of Christ’s sufferings, which we can not fathom. We 
know that he took upon himself the weight of all our 
transgressions. Isaiah declares: ‘He shall see of the travail 
of his soul, and shall be satisfied: by his knowledge shall my 
righteous servant justify many; and he shall bear their 
iniquities.’—LIII. 11. Paul declares that Christ became a 
curse for us: ‘Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
having become a curse for us.”—Gal. III. 13. It was the weight 
of the sins of men that caused the Savior the intensity of his 
sufferings. In the garden Jesus saw before him that awful 
hour when the weight of the world’s iniquity forced him to cry 
out: ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” It 
was not the pain of death that wrung that cry from Jesus, but 
the weight of our iniquities, the curse of sin. Such weight was 
never placed on any other man, and consequently we judge that 
the sufferings of Jesus surpassed anything ever endured by man. 
The great drops of sweat shed by Jesus confirm the other 
evidences of the reality of his sufferings. Words and attitudes 
indicating suffering might be rejected by an unbelieving world, 
but no one can doubt the evidence of the anguish which produces 
this abnormal sweat. 

We now direct our attention to the prayer of Christ. Here 
the mystery is deeper than that of his fear and anguish. He 
who came from Heaven to redeem man by his own death; he 
who looked forward to that end of his work with eagerness ; he 
who knew that the decree could not be changed, prays that if 
possible the suffering may pass from him. 

All commentators call attention to the tenderness expressed 
in the appeal, “ My Father”; the pronoun adds great power to 
the loving appeal. Mark preservesthe Aramaic term NaN. This 
naine indicating the paternity of God was so dear to. the early 
Christians that they preserved it in its original form, adding 
after it its interpretation, ‘“ Father.” Thus Paul declares that 
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we have confidence relying on our sonship to say: ‘ Abba, 
Father.” It is quite probable that Mark inserted the term 
“Father” after the Aramaic word in Jesus’ prayer, that its sense 
might be intelligible to the Greeks and Romans. 

The early defenders of the faith rightly adduced this 
passage of Scripture against the Monothelites, to prove that 
Christ not only had a divine will, but also a human will. As 
Christ is the truth, and as all his words are truth, he must speak 
truly when he speaks of the distinction between what he wills, 
and what God wills. There is therefore in him the human will, 
which naturally is influenced by the instinct of nature to avoid 
suffering and death ; and there is the divine will identical with 
the will of the Father ; and this divine will drew the human will 
into a perfect harmony. But in that harmony the human will 
did not lose its natural inclination. Christ expressed its 
natural desire when he prayed: “Father, if it be possible, let 
this chalice pass from me.” St. Mark adds that Jesus based his 
appeal on the fact that all things were possible to the Father. 

All psychology is a difficult knowledge, but the psychology 
of Jesus’ soul is too difficult for angels. We cannot see the 
whole truth here. Certainly the prayer brings out the true 
humanity of Jesus Christ. The cup of which he speaks is his 
sufferings and death, and the metaphor is a common one to thus 
speak of such sufferings. Christ thus termed his sufferings and 
death in his address to the Sons of Zebedee in Matthew, XX. 22. 

We can not say with Maldonatus that Christ permitted his 
human nature to act as though it were not united to the 
Divinity, and as though it knew nothing of the decree of the 
Atonement. The humanity of Christ was always inseparably 
united to the Divinity ina unity of person, and hence it could 
not ever act independently of the hypostatic union. Christ 
would lead us into falsehood if he said or did anything which 
impaired the truth of the hypostaticunion. There would be an 
element of falsehood in it, if his nature, which was inseparably 
united to the Divinity, should act as though tt were not united 
to the Divinity. Moreover, Christ’s human soul always knew 
the great decree of God ; hence it could not feign not to know it. 

It is false to say of this prayer of Christ that the lower 
powers of his soul sought liberation from pain and death, and 
that the higher powers of his human soul overcame the inferior 
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faculties. Christ's prayer clearly proceeds from his will 
considered as the faculty of conscious and deliberate action. 
Now in examining this prayer of Christ, we find that Christ did 
not desire that his sufferings and death should be removed from 
him. His prayer is not an unconditional petition; the 
condition which is immediately expressed in the second member 
is stated in the clause of the first member, “ if it be possible.” 
Christ therefore sought a conditional release from suffering, and 
in his petition under such condition his human will obeyed the 
natural wish of nature. The human will was absolutely in 
accord with his divine will. The sufferings and death of Christ 
were necessary in the decree of God. Therefore both wills 
accepted this decree of God; but in accepting it the human 
will experienced the natural desire to be saved from such 
suffering. If such release could be effected without opposition 
to the will of God, it would be grateful to the human will. 
The person of Christ knew that the decree of God must be 
fulfilled, and therefore he does not pray that it be set aside: he 
only shows us that in accepting this high decree he experienced 
the natural repugnance to suffering. Had he not felt this, it 
would have cast doubt upon his real human nature. 

As a true man standing in face of those terrible sufferings 
before described, he felt the natural emotions which such a 
contemplation naturally produces; being a perfect man he 
appealed to God in his trial; his words express the fact that his 
human will feels the natural desire of nature, and at the same 
time triumphs over it. Christ’s human nature did not naturally 
desire the scourging, the carriage of the cross, and the death on 
the cross. By the very truth of his humanity, Christ’s human 
will recoiled from these sufferings. But there was present not 
alone the natural wish, but the supernatural will, which 
contemplated the future event not merely under its aspect of 
inflicting pain on nature, but as a work ordered to accomplish 
the high designs of God; and under that conception Christ 
offers himself willingly to do it. There is in every man this 
double act of volition ; Christ was a perfect man, and he must 
feel with us the natural propensity to dislike that which is 
opposed to our happiness and our life. The intensity of this 
natural feeling in Christ was commensurate with the awful. 
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event that now was to come upon him. But the natural desire 
of nature to avoid the awful pain that was before it could not 
obtain the mastery over the will to do God’s work. It was not 
a conflict between higher and lower faculties of Christ’s human 
soul, but the one human principle of volition, acted on by 
contrary motives. There was the strong, healthy, natural 
motive of avoiding suffering: this was moved to a supreme 
degree by the inconceivable gravity of the sufferings which were 
imminent. The act to which this motive moved the human 
will of Christ, appears in the prayer of Christ, if we suppress 
the conditional clause of subjection of God. It was not a 
rebellious cry, but a cry of pleading, the instinctive cry of nature 
to be saved from pain. But in unison with this natural motive 
another motive was acting on the will of Christ; it was his 
obedience to his Father. That higher motive did not suppress 
the natural feeling, but it triumphed over it. It placed the 
will of the Father above all, and made the object of the prayer 
the will of the Father. 

Jesus was as truly man as he was God. As true man, in 
order to be perfect it was necessary that he should feel the 
natural feelings of our human nature. ‘For we have nota 
high priest that cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities ; but one that hath been in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin.”—Heb. IV. 15. One of the strongest 
of our natural feelings is our aversion to pain and todeath. It 
would be unnatural not to feel this aversion. Christ did not 
lay down his life by unnaturally restraining the natural wish of 
his nature to avoid pain, but by triumphing over this natural 
feeling by the higher motive of doing the will of God. In that 
act consisted the obedience which Paul says was even unto 
death. In Christ’s prayer Christ’s will expressed its natural 
longings and its supernatural volition. It willed absolutely the 
will of God; but had it been in conformity with the will of God 
that the cup of sorrow could pass, it would have willed its 
passing away. Christ did not consider it as a possibility that 
the cup of sorrow might pass from him. He does not direct his 
prayer at such a possibility. His main object is to show us 
that his human will was in conformity with the will of the 
Father in accepting his sufferings; and to show us that in this 
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conformity he had to overcome the natural desire of nature, the 
same as. we must do. He allows nature to speak its natural 
desire, while the absolute object of his will is to do the work 
apportioned him by God. To this great object his will is 
resolutely and unconditionally set; the exemption from suffering 
is only contemplated in the supposition that it did not conflict 
with the absolute determination. 

This prayer of Christ is the supreme exemplar of conformity 
of the will of man to the will of God. It is our model, our ideal, 
and source of inspiration. Certainly one of the reasons why 
Christ exhibited to us that act of his will was for our instruction. 
We live in a world of sorrow, a vast graveyard, a vale of tears. 
The idea of human life considered in its earthly aspect can be 
naught else than the inspired words of Job declare it to be: 
“Man that is born of a woman is of few days, and full of 
trouble. He cometh forth like a flower and withereth: he fleeth 
also as a shadow, and continueth not.” Noman can pass through 
this life and not feel sorrow and pain. Now one great duty of 
man in sufferings is to pray to God for help. In man’s prayer 
for help the prayer of Christ should be the exemplar. Christ 
prayed for liberation from suffering not absolutely, but on 
condition that it should be conformable to the will of God. 
He felt the natural unwillingness of nature to undergo pain and 
death; but he felt also the moving of the Spirit leading him to 
obey God, even unto the death of the cross. He reveals to us 
_ the cry of nature; and he teaches us by his example in the 
same event to obey the higher law. Our nature will experience 
the same interior combat between the natural will and the 
supernatural will. Not without a struggle can we accept the 
high law of renunciation, of sacrifice, of suffering. Nature will 
often be disposed to cry out in impatient cries, because help 
seems long deferred. Our suffering may be poverty, sickness, 
injustice done us, persecution, ingratitude of friends, failure in 
business, family troubles. It seems at times as if nature and 
mankind were conspiring against us. We look up to Heaven 
and plead for help. We are urgent in our petitions; we receive 
Holy Communion, persevere in our prayers, ask the prayers of 
others, have the Holy Mass offered for our intention, and 
yet naught is changed. The suffering continues, perhaps is 
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aggravated. A dead, calm silence reigns in our hearts; Heaven 
seems as far off as though there were no Heaven. Where is 
the promise of God? If there is such great love in Heaven for 
poor suffering mortals, can it not in some way make itself 
known? O doubting heart, look at Gethsemane. ‘There was 
a prayer better than yours; the Father loved the petitioner with 
an infinite love, with the greatest act of love of which the 
infinite nature of God is capable; and yet, no part of the cup 
of sorrow was removed, no abatement of the sufferings was 
vouchsafed. It was not because love was lacking on the part 
of God, but because the high designs of God demanded that 
suffering to glorify the sufferer. God surveys with infinite 
view all eternity, and he sees in what best consists the good of 
man, who is created for eternity. No man can see this, and 
consequently no man can judge in all things what is for his 
good. He can not see one moment into the future; he is 
traveling an unknown road, over which hangs an impenetrable 
veil, which recedes only the step that man inevitably advances 
every moment of time, but which is never lifted, even to the last 
step which is into the darkness of the grave. And yet man is 
uuwilling in this all important passage through time to accept 
the guidance of the one who sits on high, and sees all the 
movements of eternity in one eternal infinite view. He may 
be willing to receive that guidance when it leads through easy 
paths, but when the great interests across the border of the vale 
of time, away off there in the world of eternity, require some 
moments of pain and sacrifice here, few hearts receive the 
decree of God with glad resignation. 

Our weak souls have great need of the inspiration of the 
ptayer in the garden of Gethsemane. We can not of ourselves 
alone reproduce in our lives the imitation of the life of Jesus: 
he must help us. He offers his help; he is anxious that we 
should ask for it. But all our petitions to him, and in his 
name, should be subject to that great condition, that they be 
agreeable to the will of God. If the will of God decrees that it 
is better for us to receive an unusually large cup of this 
world’s sorrow, we should rejoice, because that is our highest 
good. The very disciplining of our souls by faith and hope 
persevering through long waiting in pain and sorrow is infinitely 
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better than the vulgar enjoyment of all that this world can 
offer. ‘That state is best for us in which we can be best prepared 
for eternity. God knows that state; and we cannot know it. 
By the nature of our destiny our end can not be a resting in the 
having and the enjoyment of the creatures of this world. God 
created man for happiness, but he has not appointed the present 
for the realization of that happiness. The present is only a 
journey toward that happiness, and all that God does for man 
must be chiefly ordered to man’s permanent state of happiness. 
It is just here that man’s will conflicts with the will of God. 
Man would put forth his hand and grasp the things of time, 
and have them, and enjoy them; but God can not co-operate 
with this desire, because thereby man mistakes the end of his 
mortal life. In consideration for man’s weakness, God gives 
temporal benefits; but they are not his best gifts. And foolish 
man, when he receives some of these minor blessings, holds 
himself as greatly blessed by God, and the higher gifts of God 
he thinks not of. Even at its best, the enjoyment of this world 
hardens the soul, and draws it away from God. The world can 
never be anything but an enemy of God, and an enemy of God’s 
followers. It is to our shame therefore that we repine at God’s 
will, because he does not give us a larger measure of the things 
that would bind us closer to this world. God never leaves us 
without consolation, if we turn to him; but often we so dispose 
ourselves that we can not receive this consolation, because we 
demand the consolations of earth, instead of the consolations of 
Heaven. Through the darkest night of human sorrow light 
will come from Heaven to one who prays as prayed the Savior 
in Gethsemane. 

And not alone in suffering, but in all things the will of 
God should be the supreme motive of our life. All doubts, all 
uncertainty, all ambition, are tranquillized in that one great 
aim. The man trained to look for that great aim is capable 
of noble acts of sacrifice, is doomed to no disappointments. That 
aim makes of man’s life a daily acceptable holocaust to the 
Creator. It floods the soul with supernatural joy; for as the 
days go by, such a man is not tortured by the thought that his 
life is inevitably moving toward its end. Every day that 
passes does not lessen his possession of life, but draws him 
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closer to the fulness of life. And so in peace and joy he 
awaits the inevitable hour, knowing that God, to whom he has 
comiitted the full direction of his life, will bring it to a happy 
issue. There is no thought so grand and helpful as this. It 
raises a man’s life up out of the dulness and selfishness of 
materialism. It establishes the proper aim of human life, and 
gives it its proper direction. It sweetens toil, it comforts pain, 
it inspires to noble deeds, and it fills the soul with a happiness 
that the votaries of the world never know. 

Jesus had asked of Peter, James and John to abide with 
him and to watch with him. To impresson them the object of 
this request he tells them of the great sorrow that is upon his 
soul. ‘That sorrow portended a terrible trial that was at hand. 
They must all be actors in the events that were now close; 
and they all needed to obtain strength from God in prayer. 
It was not alone for human companionship that Jesus asked the 
Apostles to watch and pray, but that they might be prepared 
for the trial that was to come on that very night. This purpose 
is clearly stated by Mark and Luke, who state that Jesus bade 
the three Apostles whom he had selected to watch with him to 
watch and pray that they enter not into temptation. Jesus was 
thinking not alone of his own cup of suffering; he carried in 
- his mind also those whom God had given him. He exhorted 
them by word and example to prepare, and yet the weakness of 
nature prevailed over the willingness of their minds. | 

St. Luke tells us that they were sleeping for sorrow. The 
preceding discourse of the Lord had filled their minds with a 
great sorrow. Throughout the long discourse recorded by St. 
John evidences of this sorrow appear. Jesus had told them 
that he would be betrayed by one of them; that they would all 
desert him; that he would go away from them; and that there 
would follow a period of great tribulation before they would 
be again with him in a permanent union. The spiritual 
consolation of the life in the great kingdom of Jesus failed to 
remove this sadness. It weighed upon their minds, and drew 
upon them sleep. They wished to perform the Lord’s request, 
but the wish was not strong enough to overcome the inclination 


of the body. 

It must have been from one of the three, that Matthew and 
Mark knew of the sensation of heaviness that came upon them, 
and produced sleep, “for their eyes were very heavy.” We 
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know from experience what a struggle it is to fight off sleep, 
when nature is oppressed and disposed to sleep. From the same 
source Mark must have received knowledge of the confusion 
which the Apostles felt when the Lord came to them repeatedly, 
and exhorted them to watch and pray. Mark declares that 
“they knew not what to answer him.” 

Three times Jesus prayed substantially the same prayer. 
The second prayer of Christ as related by Matthew is not 
verbally the same as the first; but its sense is exactly the same. 
There are also verbal differences in the versions given of the 
ptayer of Christ by Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Luke does not 
enter into the detail of the threefold repetition of the prayer. 
But it is evident that they all were intent to report the words of 
Christ in their substantial integrity. This admits some slight 
change in the order of the words, and even verbal changes in 
the manner of the expression which do not change or weaken 
the sense. Also as Christ prayed again and again the same 
prayer, he may have brought into his prayer peculiar changes, 
and yet it is strictly true that he prayed the same prayer, for 
the identity of the prayer is judged from its sense, and not 
from the mere order of the words, or the verbal identity of its 
expressions. 

Christ prayed thus three times to give us an example of 
perseverance in prayer. We can not ascertain at what point in 
the event the angel appeared to strengthen him. 

The three sleeping Apostles are a picture of human life. 
The soul of man often wishes to do the good which is never 
accomplished. ‘There is a sort of dualism in man, an opposition 
between two forces. ‘The Lord analyzes this when he says of 
the sleeping Apostles that the spirit was willing but the flesh 
was weak. They had declared themselves ready to go into 


prison and to death with the Master, and now they find 
themselves unable to watch an hour with him. 

By the term “one hour” in the Lord’s address to the 
Apostles we can not determine any definite measure of duration 
more precisely than that it designated a comparatively short 
interval of time. 

Paul writes his own personal experience of this combat in 
man: “For I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth 
no good thing: for to will is present with me, but to do that 
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which is good is not.... For I delight in the law of God 
after the inward man: but I see a different law in my members, 
warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity under the law of sin, which is in my members.” 
—Rom. VII. 18, 24. It is in the failure to execute the good 
which the spirit wills that most of the failures in the spiritual 
life occur. If man were left to himself, the law of the members 
would always prevail, and no man would be saved. But grace 
comes in to reenforce the spirit, so that it can triumph over the 
flesh. In this consists the very substance of holiness of life, to 
put down the propensities of crude nature, and live by the 
spirit. It is not an easy undertaking; in most lives there will 
be frequent failures. God is patient and merciful. He is ever 
raising up those who have fallen by the power of the law of sin 
in the members. But when a man weakens his spiritual power 
by neglect of prayer, and neglect of thought of God; and when 
he makes himself the slave of the contrary law, then God’s 
grace falls on unprofitable soil, and the man dies to God. 


We must fight that fight; we carry with us in our own 
beings an adversary that is active and tireless. A part of 
ourselves is opposed to another part of ourselves; and our most 
difficult combat must be fought within our own beings. Our 
spirits may love the good, but when we move to do the good, we 
will find that the old nature within us will rebel against the 
will of the spirit. Our great aim therefore must be to recognize 
the necessary combat, and to ask of God the grace to help the 
spirit to overcome. It is the great spiritual combat, the only 
great aim of life. All the soldiers of God are engaged in that 
great battle; and “he that overcometh shall not be hurt of the 
second death (Apoc. II. 11); but God will give to him to eat of 
the tree of life which is in the Paradise of God.”—Ibid. 7. 

Peter had been chief in protesting his fidelity; so now Jesus 
addresses to him the rebuke and the exhortation meant for all, 
Christ is not severe with them: it was a lesson to teach them their 
weakness, and to invite them to place their reliance in God 
alone. 

In this hour of agony of Jesus the words of the Psalm — 
LXIX. 20, (Vulg. LX VIII.) were fulfilled : 
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‘“Reproach hath broken my heart; and I am full of sorrow: 
And I looked for some to take pity, but there was none; 
And for comforters, but I found none.” 

Some difficulty is found in explaining the words of the 
Savior, after he came back the third time to the Apostles. 
When he came to them the first and second time, he aroused 
them from slumber, and exhorted them to watch and pray. 
But the third time he bids them sleep, and take their rest, and 
almost in the same breath bids them arise and go with him to 
meet the traitor and his band. Itis surprising to find a large 
number of interpreters who entertain an impossible theory on 
this question. In Mark we find that after the Savior had 
bidden them sleep, he adds: “It is enough.” Therefore they 
explain the event that Jesus, at his third coming to the Apostles, 
conceded them a period of sleep, and then when they had thus 
rested, he declared that it was enough, and aroused them for the 
coming event. Knabenbauer holds this opinion, and cites in 
support of it Bede, Paschasius, Albertus Magnus, Thomas of 
Aquin, Cajetan, Jansenius, 4 Lapide, Schegg, Bisping, Fillion, 
Poelzl, and Edersheim. ‘The first evidence of the falsity of 
this opinion is in the statement of our Lord recorded by Matthew 
and Luke, which plainly shows that there was no interval for 
sleep between the first sentence and the second. But the 
apodictic proof comes from St. Luke, who records only the 
Lord’s rebuke: ‘Why sleep ye? rise and pray that ye enter 
not into temptation”; and then declares that ‘“‘while he yet 
spake, behold, a multitude, etc.” It is proven therefore that 
the traitor came up while Jesus spoke with his disciples, at the 
third coming, a connected discourse, of which a part is recorded 
by St. Luke : “Why sleep ye? rise and pray that ye enter not 
into temptation.” In fact, the Lord had spoken only a few 
words when the captors approached. Luke does not record all 
that Jesus said, but he records the important detail, that while 
Jesus spoke, Judas and his followers approached. It is absurd 


therefore to suppose an interval of sleep between Jesus’ third 
coming and the approach of Judas. 

We reject also the opinion of those who say that Jesus 
spoke these words in irony. It was not the time for irony. 
His heart was full of pity for his weaker brethren, and irony 
is hardly compatible with the character displayed by the Lord 
on that occasion. 
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We believe therefore that when the Lord says: “Sleep on 
now, and take your rest”, he employs language in a figurative 
sense to declare to the Apostles that the time when their watching 
would have been profitable was past. He had asked them to 
watch with him and pray with him, and they had failed. He 
had to pray and suffer his agony alone. He prepared himself, 
and strove to keep them with him in his preparation; but they 
had yielded to the weakness of nature. ‘The opportunity was 
now gone: they had missed an opportunity. It could not be 
made up now, for the trial was at hand. There was no longer 
any time to prepare for the trial, but now was the moment to 
use the strength obtained in the preparation. ‘This impossibility 
of catching the lost importunity is indicated by the sudden 
declaration that the hour of Jesus’ capture is at hand, 
immediately after he had told them to sleep on now. ‘There 
is an especial force in the adverb “now.” It is equivalent to 
saying: ‘‘I asked you to watch when there was time; but now 
your watching is useless, for the time of preparation is past.’ 
There is no irony here, but a sad regret that those whom he 
had chosen had not been stronger in thetrial. The sense of the 
Lord’s words is so evident that it is strange that they have 
escaped such able minds as those quoted above. He uses an 
easy figure of speech. He could havesaid: ‘“Ican not ask you to 
watch now, for the time is past, the danger is at hand. Even 
though you should wish to watch now, it availeth nothing.” 
Instead he uses an easy figure of speech; not in reality bidding 
them sleep; but declaring that, as far as regarded their state of 
preparation for the event, it was indifferent now whether they 
were awake or asleep. In a word the figurative language of 
Christ declares that the object for which he had asked them to 
watch and pray was now past. Preparation had been made for 
the coming event, but Jesus had made it alone. 

When he spoke to them the prophetic words of the need of a 
sword, they misunderstood him ; and he said: “ It is enough.” 
When he asked them to watch and pray with him, they failed to 
execute his bidding, and Jesus in the same spirit of patience, 
and in the same sense said: “It is enough.” There was no 
need to exhort them further now ; for the time was past: they 
would be stronger when the Spirit should come upon them. 
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Hence he patiently closes the event with this declaration, and 
shows himself prepared for what is to come. He goes to his 
fate with perfect foreknowledge of all that is to come, with 
perfect fortitude to suffer it all, and as a choice of his free will. 
The fear and anguish of the hour before have given way toa 
superhuman courage which is the effect of his prayer. Truly 
does he say that he is betrayed into the hands of sinners ; for he 
was betrayed into the hands of those who committed the sin 
against the light, the irremissible sin against the Holy Ghost. 

In closing this treatise we add a word on the exhortation of 
Christ: ‘‘ Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation.” 
The object of this prayer is identical with the similar petition 
of the ‘Our Father.” It asks of God to use his power to keep 
back those powers of evil that are too strong for unaided man. 
It asks of God to give help in the hour of temptation, so that 
man will not enter into such a temptation in which he must 
succumb. ‘The temptation which lay ahead of the Apostles was 
the temptation of all the Apostles to leave Christ and flee, and 
the temptation of Peter to deny him. Had the Apostles prayed 
with Christ in preparation, they would have obtained such 
strength that they would have come into the same events, but 
not as effective temptations ; for the grace of God would have so 
strengthened them that these causes would not have obtained 
their effect as temptations. Thus God saves in temptation, not 
by removing all temptations, but, as St. Paul says, by “not 
suffering a man to be tempted above that he is able”, and also 
“with the temptation making the way of escape, that a man 
may be able to endure it.”—I. Cor. X. 13. It is this saving 
action of God that Christ exhorted the Apostles to pray for ; 
and they who are strengthened by this act of God come not into 
temptation in the scriptural sense. 

It must also be noted that, though sleep overcame the 
Apostles in their attempt to watch with Jesus, they were 
competent witnesses of his prayer and of his agony. They saw 
the attitude of his body in supplication, the appearance of the 
angel, and the great drops of sweat in the interval of their 
waking. They also heard the sublime prayer of Jesus several 
itmes before sleep overcame them. 
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MATT. XXVI. 47—56. 


47. Kai tz avtod Xadodvtos, 
Sod “lovédas, eis tav SeHdexa, 
HrAOev, Kal per’ adtod dydos 


TONS META payaipav Kal Etror, 
avo TOY apxiepéwy Kal mpecBv- 


Tépwv TOU daod. 
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MARK XIV. 43—52. 
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35° 
6 ’Inaots trois dydos: 
AnortHy éEnrOate peta paxalpav 
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47. And while he yet spoke, 
lo, Judas, one of the twelve, 
came, and with him a great 
multitude with swords and 
staves, from the chief priests 
and elders of the people. 


apévtes avTor, 


48. Now he that betrayed 
him gave them a sign, saying: 
Whomsoever I shall kiss, that 
is he: take him. 


49. And straightway he 
came to Jesus, and said: Hail, 
Rabbi; and kissed him. 


50. And Jesus said unto 
him: Friend, for what art 
thou come? Then they came 
and laid hands on Jesus, and 
took him. 


51. And behold, one of 
them that were with Jesus 
stretched out his hand, and 
drew his sword, and smote the 
servant of the high priest, and 
struck off his ear. 
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43. And straightway, while 
he yet spoke, cometh Judas, 
one of the twelve, and with 
him a multitude with swords 
and staves, from the chief 
priests and the scribes and the 
elders. 


44. Now he that betrayed 
him had given them a token, 
saying: Whomsoever I shall 
kiss, that is he; take him, and 
lead him away safely. 

45. And when he was come, 
straightway he came to him, 
and saith: Rabbi; and kissed 
him. 

46. And they laid hands on 
him, and took him. 


47. But a certain one of 
them that stood by drew his 
sword, and smote the servant 
of the high priest, and struck 
off his ear. 


LUKE XXII. 47—53 ; 


52. Then saith Jesus unto 
him: Put up again thy sword 
into its place: for all they that 
take the sword shall perish 
with the sword. 


53- Or thinkest thou that I 
cannot beseech my Father, and 
he shall even now send me 
more than twelve legions of 
angels? 

54. How then should the 
Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus 
it must be? 


55- In that hour said Jesus 
to the multitudes: Are ye 
come out as against a robber 
with swords and staves to seize 
me? I sat daily in the temple 
teaching, and ye took me not. 


56. But all this is come to 
pass, that the Scriptures of the 
prophets might be fulfilled. 
Then all the disciples left him, 
and fled. 
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48. And Jesus answered 
and said unto them: Are ye 


come out, as against a robber, 
with swords and staves to seize 
me ? 


49. I was daily with you in 
the temple teaching, and ye 
took me not: but this is done 
that the Scriptures might be 
fulfilled. 


50. And they all left him, 
and fled. 


51. And a certain young 
man followed with him, hav- 
ing a linen cloth cast about 
him, over his naked body: and 
they lay hold on him; 


52. But he left the linen 
cloth, and fled naked. 


JOHN XVIII. 1—11. 
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47. While he yet spoke: 
behold, a multitude, and he 
that was called Judas, one of 
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the twelve, went before them ; 
and he drew near unto Jesus 
to kiss him. 


48. But Jesus said unto 
him: Judas, betrayest thou 
the Son of man with a kiss? 


49. And when they that 
were about him saw what 
would follow, they said: Lord, 
shall we smite with the sword? 


50. And a certain one of 
them smote the servant of the 
high priest, and struck off his 
right ear. 


51. But Jesus answered and 
said: Suffer ye thusfar. And 
he touched his ear, and healed 
him. 

52. And Jesus said unto 
the chief priests, and captains 
of the temple, and elders, who 
were come against him: Are 
ye come out, as against a rob- 
ber, with swords, and staves? 


53. When I was daily with 
you in the temple, ye stretched 
not forth your hands against 
me: but this is your hour, and 
the power of darkness. 


JoHN XVIII. 1—11. 3x5 
Kidron, where was a garden, 
into which he entered, him- 
self and his disciples. 


2. Now Judas also, who 
betrayed him, knew the place: 
for Jesus oft-times resorted 
thither with his disciples. 


3. Judas then, having re- 
ceived the band of soldiers, and 
officers from the chief priests 
and the Pharisees, cometh 
thither with lanterns and 
torches and weapons. 


4. Jesus therefore, knowing 
all the things that were com- 
ing upon him, went forth, and 
saith unto them: Whom seek 
ye? 

5. They answered him: 
Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith 
unto them: I am he. And 
Judas also, who betrayed him, 
was standing with them. 


6. When therefore he said 
unto them: I am he, they went 
backward, and fell to the 
ground. 


7. Again therefore he asked 
them: Whom seek ye? And 
they said: Jesus of Nazareth. 


8. Jesus answered: I told 
you that I am he: if therefore 
ye seek me, let these go their 
way: 


9. That the word might be 
fulfilled which he spoke: Of 
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those whom thou hast given 
me I lost not one. 


10. Simon Peter therefore 
having a sword drew it, and 
struck the high priest’s ser- 
vant, and cut off his right ear. 
Now the servant’s name was 
Malchus. 


II. Jesus therefore said 
unto Peter: Put up the sword 
into the sheath: the cup which 
the Father hath given me, 
shall I not drink it? 


In the 52nd verse of St. Matthew’s text azro@avotyta is 
found in F, H, K, M, S, U, V, I, A, etal. This reading is 
adopted by the Peshito, and Philoxenian Syriac version, and by 
the Ethiopian version ; it also is found in the works of Origen, 
Basil, Chrysostom and Augustine. It is evident that avoAodvra 
is the correct reading on the authority of &, A, B, C, D, E, G, 
L, Hl, et al. This reading is adopted by the Vulgate, the 
Revised Version of Oxford, and all the critics. It is also found 
more frequently than the other reading in the works of the 
Fathers already mentioned. In the 55th verse the phrase mpds 
buds is added after xa judépay in C, D, I, A, I, etal. This 
reading is adopted by the two principal Syriac versions, both 
Latin versions, the Armenian version, Eusebius and Origen. It 
is omitted by &, B, L, 33, 102, the Sahidic version, the Bohairic 
version, the Revised Edition of Oxford, and by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. 


In the text of Mark, in the 43rd verse o "Ioxapiwrns is 
added after “Iovdas in A, D, K, M, U, Il,et al. It is accepted 
by the Latin versions, the Syriac versions, the Armenian and 
Ethiopian versions, and by Lachmann and Tischendorf. It is 
omitted by 8, B, C, FE, G, H,L, N, S, V, X, I, A, et al.; by 
the Sahidic, Bohairic, and Gothic versions; and by Westcott 
and Hort, and the Revised Edition of Oxford. In the same 
verse 7roAvs is omitted after dyAos by &, B, d, 13, 69, certain 
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codices of the old Italian and Vulgate versions, the Sahidic, 
Bohairic, Gothic, Armenian, and Revised Oxford versions, and 
by Westcott and Hort. In the 44th verse amdyere is supported 
by &, B, L, D, and the critics; other authorities have araydyere. 
In the 45th verse the improbable reading yaipe found in C? is 
followed by the Sahidic and Vulgate versions. Many codices 
and ancient versions have ‘PaSfei, Pa@Be/. In the 51st verse 
A, C’, N, P, X, I, UT, et al., the Gothic, Armenian, Sahidic and 
Ethiopian versions add of veavicxoc as the subject of xparodawy. 
Scrivener declares that this is endorsed by Lachmann and 
Tregelles. It is rejected by the other authorities, and has no 
claim to probability. In the 52nd verse am’ avréy is added 
after épvyey in A, D, N, P, X, I, A, I, et al.; by both Latin 
versions, and by the Gothic and Armenian versions. It is 
rejected by &, B, C, L, and the other versions, and by the 
critics. 

In the 1st verse of John’s text B and most of the other 
uncial codices have tav Kédpwv: others have tod Kédpwr. &* 
and D have tov Keépod. In the 5th verse B alone adds ‘Ingots 
after éy@ ecu, 

At the time of Christ’s crucifixion there was stationed in 
the Tower Antonia, a Roman legion to guard the city, and 
especially to watch over the Temple, to quell any uprising of 
the Jews. On festival days the Jews were wont to be most 
turbulent, and consequently greater vigilance was displayed by 
the Romans on these occasions. Judas had arranged with the 
Sanhedrim to betray Jesus, and had told them of his plan to go 
to Gethsemane, where he knew that Jesus would go to pray. 
During the last days of his ministry Jesus had been accustomed 
to spend the days teaching in the Temple, and the nights on 
Mt. Olivet, and the garden must have been chosen as Jesus’ 
place of praying and resting. The traitor had been there often 
with Jesus, and he uses this knowledge to lead thither the foes 
of Jesus. 

As before stated, Gethsemane was a portion of the base of 
the Mount of Olives, just across the brook Kidron. John calls 
Kidron a ye(wappos, that is, a winter torrent, as its waters dried 
up in the dry season. Some consider its name as the genitive 
plural of «éSpos, a cedar tree; and consequently believe that the 
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etymology means the brook of the cedars. Since the reading 
tov KéSpov is found in good codices, we can not deny the 
probability of this etymology; but still we consider it more 
probable to derive its name from the Hebrew term signifying 
dark, as we have already explained. 

The priests and Pharisees obtained from the Roman 
military authority a chiliarch and a cohort of soldiers to assist 
in the arrest of Jesus. The term ozeipa used by St. John 
originally was the tenth part of a Roman legion. As the 
legions varied in size the cohort was at times four hundred and 
twenty-five men, at times five hundred men, and sometimes six 
hundred men. But in common parlance the term was also 
applied to any band of soldiers. It is evident that it was not a 
full cohort that accompanied the ministers of the priests and 
Pharisees, as they went down to seize Jesus. The Sanhedrim 
planned the whole affair; they made representations to the 
Romans that Jesus was a seditious man; they organized a band 
of their own clients, and perhaps some of the priests and 
Pharisees went with the party. From the fact of the wounding 
of Malchus, the servant of the high priest, it is evident that 
some of those that went were servants of the priests. 

They prepared for any resistance that might arise in 
defense of Jesus. They feared the people, and they knew that 
Jesus. was surrounded by his disciples, and that there were many 
Galileans in the city. Hence they sent a large multitude 
made up of the Roman soldiers, officers of the Sanhedrim, and 
clients and servants of the priests. They were fully armed with 
swords and staves, and furnished with lanterns and torches: all 
preparations had been made for a night attack, and for the 
putting down of any resistence. ‘Though it was the time of the 
full moon, they carried lights. This may be explained on the 
supposition that the night was cloudy, or that there were deep 
shadows in the recesses of the garden. 

Judas had been very skilful in arranging the sign by which 
Jesus should be known. The multitude was composed of rude 
men, many of whom knew not Jesus by face. In the uncertain 
light of the night a mistake might be made, and the wrong man 
apprehended. Hence Judas was to guide them to the spot 
where Jesus prayed, and point out Jesus in the place. It seems 
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as though a demon would have recoiled for shame at the deed 
that Judas accomplished that night. He was one of the twelve. 
He had been with the Master for nearly two years. ‘The two 
great attributes of power and goodness were continually 
exercised by the Master in his presence. Many acts of love had 
been done him by his Lord. Only a few hours before, he had 
eaten bread out of Jesus’ hand. And now he comes to betray 
his innocent Master in that garden, where they had often slept 
together in the moonlight. He is restrained not by the fact 
that Jesus had a few moments before shown his divine 
character by prophesying his treason. Let us hope that it is 
rare that one of our kind commits a sin like to the sin of Judas. 

He arranges with the band of assassins that he shall point 
out to them Jesus bya kiss. This sign would not create any 
suspicion on the part of his brother Apostles, as the kiss was 
the customary Oriental salutation. 

There is a diabolical malice also in Judas’ instructions to 
the band: “Take him, and lead him away safely.”—Mark 
XIV. 44. On many previous occasions Jesus had without 
violence escaped from those who sought to take him. Judas 
seems to have this in mind, and he cautions them to diligence 
lest Jesus escape from them. Judas the traitor fears that his 
Lord may escape from that band of sinners. 

Judas went a little in advance of the band, as is clearly 
stated by St. Luke. This was well arranged so that the 
presence of the band might not prevent Judas’ approach to his 
Master. The band followed at such a distance that they might 
observe the one designated by the sign. It seems quite 
probable that the members of the Sanhedrim were in the front 
rank of the band, and the soldiers in the rear. 

As soon as Judas came up to Jesus he saluted him, and 
kissed him. Matthew renders by the Greek term yaipe, haz, 
the Aramaic expression 3? NID OW. Judas greets his Master 
with this salutation, calls him Rabbi, and kisses him. The 
term xated/Ancev, employed by Matthew, signifies to kiss much. 
The traitor feigns great love of his Master, and yet his motive 
is to make the sign so sure that the armed band can not mistake 


Jesus. 
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Again Jesus gives to Judas a motive of faith, and an implicit 
invitation to repentance. He calls him friend ; calls him by 
name, as he used in the days when they lived together ; and he 
manifests to him that he knows the wicked design that he is 
executing under the semblance of a kiss of peace and love. 

The Evangelists are not in verbal agreement in recording 
the words of Jesus to Judas. John omits the incident altogether. 
Luke records these words: ‘Judas, betrayest thou the Son of 
man with a kiss?” It is not a question seeking information ; 
it is a question indicating surprise, tending to make the traitor 
realize the wickedness of the deed. 

Mark also passes over the detail, but Matthew records it in 
different words. A difficulty now arises out of Matthew’s text. 
If we followed the Vulgate reading, the address would be: 
“Friend, for what art thou come?” ‘This would in sense agree 
with the account of Luke. It is also a question of surprise, 
indicative that Jesus knew what was in Judas’ heart, and 
expressing regret and surprise at the foulness of the deed. 

But the Vulgate translation supposes that in the original 
the interrogative pronoun is used, whereas in the Greek codices 
the relative clause ¢¢’ 6 appears. The uncial codices U and [ 
and some others have é¢’ # which is defended by Eusebius, 
Chrysostom and Euthemius. This does not solve the difficulty, 
for the pronoun still remains the relative. This has led some 
to believe that the sentence is not interrogative but an elliptical 
declaration. Thus the Revised Version of Oxford supplies the 
ellipse, and rendersit: ‘Friend, do that for which thou art 
come”. This is also the opinion of Euthemius, and is defended 
by Maldonatus. The absurdity of such opinion appears from 
several reasons. In the first place, no speaker or writer hasa 
right to construct an ellipse by omitting the very central term in 
which the whole meaning centers, as it does here. We do not 
deny that if one supplies the important verb “do” in this sentence, 
there is a logical meaning in it; though even this meaning is 
out of keeping with the context. What sense is there in bidding 
Judas do what he has already done? Moreover, in all the 
languages which men speak, if we suppress the verb which the 
interpreters supply to get their sense out of it, the sentence is 
unintelligible in their sense. Ejllipses are inserted where the 
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coutext compels the mind to see the connection ; but here, if the 
sentence be interpreted in their sense, there is no connection. 
No speaker, and no writer would ever construct such a violent 
and unnatural ellipse. Hence we are firmly persuaded that here 
the relative clause assumes the meaning of a interrogative clause, 
which is in substance an exclamation of surprise.—Winer, 
Grammatik, XXIV. 4. Arnoldi, Fillion, and others approve of 
this view. Moreover, another probable interpretation of the 
clause is to treat it as an exclamation pure and simple, and 
understand some exclamatory particle before it, as: ‘Friend, 
behold that for which thou hast come.” The sense would be 
the same as the interrogative form. It is an appeal to the inner 
consciousness of the man to consider the foulness of his deed. 
These two interpretations are so nearly alike in sense that we 
decide not between them. ‘This truth is confirmed by the fact 
that they agree in sense with the sense of Luke’s account, and 
this must be maintained. In the former opinion there is no 
similarity between Matthew’s account and that of Luke. We 
might lawfully suppose that the full statement of Jesus was: 
“Friend, for what art thou come? Judas, dost thou betray the 
son of man with a kiss?”? The same agreement would result, 
if we treated the first sentence as a direct exclamation. 

In all the Evangelists we observe a leading aim to present 
to the world the evidence that Jesus was not put to death by 
force ; but that he freely offered himself up, when he would, and 
how he would. But John keeps this thought especially before 
the eyes of men. So here in the capture of Jesus he narrates 
an episode that forcibly proves that Jesus was seized because he 
willed to be taken. After the traitorous kiss had been given, 
Jesus advanced toward the band that was following Judas, and, 
with that serene courage which proves his divine character, asks 
them: ‘Whom seek ye?” It is one of the greatest scenes 
ever enacted in the history of man. ‘There stands the Son of 
God in his humanity ;—almighty, innocent, true, righteous, the 
Redeemer of the world. Before him is a band of his own 
creatures, perverted by sin, filled with falseness, injustice, 
thirsting for his blood. They can do only what he permits 
them to do, and after he teaches the world that he freely offered 
himself to die for man, he will restrain his power, and let that 
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lawless multitude bind him, and lead him away, as though he 
were a murderer. It is a wonderful event; and when we ask 
what mighty cause actuated this great event, one infallible 
answer comes from Heaven: ‘God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish.”’—John, III. 16. Every groan, and tear, and 
drop of sweat in Gethsemane ; every blow inflicted on the Son 
of God ; every insult offered him; the blood-stained way of the 
cross ; the blood running down on Calvary; the pierced hands 
and feet and the writhing death on the cross, all cry out to the ~ 
children of men: ‘Thus have the Father and the Son loved 
you.” And ye, O sons of men, who have not loved in return, 
but have despised all that tragedy of love, what shall ye answer, 
when these same witnesses shall cry out against you in the 
judgment? ‘This shall ye do; ye shall call upon the mountains 
to fall upon you to hide you from the face of your God. 

Judas had gone back, after executing his treason, and stood 
with the band. The majesty of the Son of God awes that fierce 
multitude. They make no move to seize him. ‘To Jesus’ 
question: ‘Whom seek ye?” they make answer: ‘Jesus of 
Nazareth.” ‘They know that it is he, they seek him, and yet 
they can do nothing until he wills it. Nay, more, at his 
declaration: ‘Iam he”,they went backward, and fell to the 
ground. To prove to the world that the Son of God was 
offering himself as a voluntary holocaust, Jesus allowed a ray of 
the glory of his divinity to manifest itself from his sacred person, 
and they could not stand before it. 

When they have recovered thetnselves somewhat, he asks 
again: ‘‘Whom seek ye?” They make the same answer. 
They are in the presence of a power compared to which the 
power of myriads of legions of armed men is as shadow to 
substance. Had there been one man in all that band witha 
soul accessible to truth, he must have confessed that Jesus was 
of God. Jesus had been pointed out to them; he had declared 
clearly that he was the one whom they sought; and yet, instead 
of arresting him, they fall down in awe before his divine presence. 
Jesus calls their attention to this fact; and then he provides for 
the safety of his Apostles, before he will permit himself to be 
seized. He says therefore to the band: “If ye seek me, let 
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these (my disciples) go their way.” It is quite probable that 
the enemies of Jesus had determined to seize Jesus and his 
disciples; but Jesus will not permit the seizure of his disciples. 
His work is done; and he will go. They must stay and finish 
their work, and then he will permit them to drink the cup 
which he is now to drink. 

In his prayer Jesus had said: “while I was with them, I 
kept them in thy name whom thou hast given me: and I 
guarded them, and not one of them perished but the son of 
perdition.”—John XVII. 12. St. John tells us that in compelling 
the satellites to let his disciples go their way in peace, this 
prophecy was fulfilled. 

In the present quotation,of the previous words of Jesus all 
the codices have the reading ods Sé5mxdas wo. This in itself is a 
strong argument for this reading in the preceding text. At all 
events, it is a proof in support of our opinion which makes the 
6 equivalent in sense to ods. 

A difficulty is experienced from the fact that the declaration 
in the prayer of Jesus seems to refer to the eternal salvation of 
the Apostles, while here there is only a provision for their 
temporal safety. 

Some interpreters boldly declare that John applied the 
words of Jesus to the present event by accommodation of the 
sense. We should not appeal to the accommodated sense of 
Scripture by inspired writers, unless in case of urgent necessity, 
which seems hardly to be present here. 

Others believe that Jesus’ action in saving the Apostles 
from capture had a direct influence on their souls; for had they 
been then taken, they might have denied Jesus. But in that 
sense Jesus would have lost Peter; for his liberation from 
capture did not prevent his denial of his Master. Moreover, it 
seems a far-fetched and languid sense. We explain the 
fulfilment in this wise. God had called the Apostles to Jesus, 
and had given them to him for a purpose. The ultimate end of 
that purpose was eternal life with him in his kingdom, but their 
calling contemplated the evangelization of the world, before 
they should be taken to their Master in Heaven. Now it. was 
incumbent on Jesus to guard the Apostles; to imbue them with 
truth; and to train them not alone for the purpose of their own 
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individual salvation, but for the end also of teaching the world 
the truths of God. While therefore the care of Jesus for his 
Apostles finds its highest fulfilment in their eternal salvation, 
it extends itself to all the events of their lives. The son of 
perdition fell out of both the earthly apostolate and the kingdom 
of Heaven; but Jesus permitted no other one to be prevented 
from attaining both ends. ‘Therefore the present provision for 
the safety of the Apostles was a partial fulfilment of the. words of 
Christ: it was one event included in that universal care which 
infolded all the moments of their lives, until it placed them in 
the kingdom of the Father, who called them by his grace, and 
gave them to Jesus. 

When Jesus had thus given evidence to the world of his 
divine nature, and had provided for the safety of his Apostles 
he yielded himself to his captors, and they laid hands on him. 
When the Apostles saw that Jesus was seized, they ask eagerly 
if they shall smite with the sword. Very probably from a 
misunderstanding of what Jesus had just before said of the need 
of the sword, they judged that the time had come to fight. 
They must have trusted in the Lord’s power, to contemplate 
attacking that whole band. But there had been precedents in 
the history of their people, where one man, trusting in the power 
of God, had routed armies, and they believed that with Jesus 
help they could rout his foes. 

Peter does not wait to be advised by Jesus. His ardent 
temperament moves him to instant action. He aims a blow 
with his sword at the head of one who was foremost in seizing 
Jesus. Either through defective aim, or because the man dodged 
the blow, it did not descend upon his head, but cut off his 
right ear. 

From St. John we learn that it was Peter who struck the 
blow, and also that the wounded man’s name was Malchus. 
This last fact is written to give greater evidential force to the 
event, as it was a proof of the divine power of Jesus. All concur 
in declaring that the man was the high priest’s servant. 

The act of Peter was inconsiderate and rash. It may have 
been out of a wish to spare Peter a certain humiliation that the 
earlier Evangelists omitted to designate who it was that struck 
Malchus. When John wrote, Peter had already sealed his faith 
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by martyrdom; and St. John judged that historical completeness 
demanded that the author of that blow with the sword should 
be known. Peter’s reputation suffered naught thereby ; for the 
later events of his life bore witness to the world what that 
ardent temperament could effect when it was guided by the 
Holy Ghost. Perhaps we have given too much importance to 
the difference of the account in this detail: itis only a 
non-essential difference of human view, not included in the 
scope of the inspired element in the Scriptures. 

Jesus restrains Peter and all the Apostles from further 
violence, and touching the wound in Malchus’ ear, he restores 
the organ. 

In Matthew the amputated organ is called #7éov; in Mark 
and John it is called @rdpiov. Both these Greek terms are 
diminutions of ovs, the ear. ‘This has lead some to believe 
that the injury inflicted on Malchus consisted in a cutting of the 
lower lobe of the external ear. This is disproven, first, because 
Luke employs the term ovs, and secondly, because in the 
Septuagint it is usual to employ @réov as the equivalent of 
TIS, the gar. Thus it is used I. Sam. IX. 15: “Now 


Yahveh had uncovered the ear (revealed) unto Samuel a day 
before Saul came, etc.’”’ The term is employed in this same 
sense ibidem, XX. 2; II. Sam. XXII. 45: “In the hearing of 
the ear, wtiov, they shall obey me.” Hesychius, Suidas, and 
Moeris, Wetstein, Fisher, and Weller, all declare that in the 
Greek which the Alexandrians and the writers of the New 
Testament used, these diminutives were frequently used instead 
of the main term. 

From the term adeirev of St. Luke’s text it is evident 
that Peter’s sword did not merely inflict a cut in the servant’s 
ear, but entirely cut it off. Jesus did not merely heal the wound, 
but restored the member. Any less healing would be unworthy 
of divine power. 

Jesus heals this man, to show that he wills not by any power 
to be saved from his voluntary offering of himself; to satisfy 
for the error of his Apostle; and to show that the man who 
would be crucified that day was the Son of God. 

Peter’s act was not wrong in that it was an unjust 
ageression. "Those men had come out to arrest and put to 
death an innocent man. Therefore Jesus and his Apostles 
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could justly defend themselves from this injustice. But the 
decree of Heaven was that Jesus should submit to an unjust 
death, and Peter must bow to the will of his Master. 

In restraining Peter, Jesus employs a proverbial form of 
speech: ‘All they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” As is the case of all proverbs, this proverb may be 
rendered absurd by making it too absolute. It does not mean 
that all they who draw the sword in any cause shall perish by 
the same instrument. It means merely that a man resorting to 
force of arms, emblemized in the sword, as the means of 
arbitrement of any cause, renders himself liable to fall by the 
same means which he employs against another. The general 
import of the proverb is to advise against force as an arbiter of 
causes. ‘This was especially true in the Lord’s cause: he was 
not to redeem the world by force, but by voluntarily offering 
himself up to them that would judge him unjustly, and condemn 
him to death. 


Luke records that in restraining the Apostles from further 
resistance Jesus said: ‘Suffer ye thus far”. The general 
sense of the bidding is to offer no violence ; but the specific 
import of the ‘‘éws rovrov, thus far, seems to be to refrain 
from violence, even to the point of seeing the Master seized, 
bound, and dragged away to death. 


Jesus explains to Peter and to the other Apostles the reason 
why he bids them desist from the use of force in his defense. 
If he would defend himself, he needed not rely on their weak 
defense. ‘The power of the Godhead was his in virtue of his 
Divinity, and he could summon by one act of his will the 
legions of Heaven to his defense. The designation of more 
than twelve legions of angels is employed not as a mathematical 
calculation, but to express in a concrete manner that infinite 
power was at his command, if he chose to use it. 


It was therefore because he freely chose to fulfil the decree 
of Heaven that he chose to submit to capture and to death. 


The interrogative form employed by Christ in speaking of 
this truth strengthens the force of the enunciation. It was a 
truth so absolute that the question eliminates the possibility of 
doubt or denial. 
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The prophecies of the redemption of the world through 
Christ’s sufferings and death are so clear and numerous that it is 
needless to cite them here. The whole fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah treats of them in the manner of an eye-witness. 

After instructing his Apostles that it is not through any 
lack of power that he is taken, and that he is unwilling to make 
any defense, Jesus turns to his captors, and gives them a cogent 
argument that it is not their swords and their staves which bring 
him into their power, but his own voluntary obedience to the 
decree of Heaven. They had come with swords and staves as 
though to apprehend a robber. In this they had mistaken the 
character of the man they sought. Their swords and staves 
were useless, if their prisoner should resist; they were 
unnecessary, because he would not resist. Jesus’ life had been 
open. He had never provided any human defense against his 
enemies. Even when the decree of death had been passed 
against him by the Sanhedrim, he had taught daily in the 
Temple, and no one took him. “They sought repeatedly to 
take him ; and he went forth out of their hand.”—John X. 39. 
The chief priest gave commandment to every Jew in Jerusalem 
to arrest Jesus; the Pharisees and chief priests sent officers to 
take him in the Temple; and those that were sent laid not hands 
upon him; but came back and said to those who sent them: 
“Never man so spoke.’—-John VII. 46. But now Jesus is 
taken, not because of the prevalence of human force, but because 
he wills to fulfil that great decree of Redemption through his 
blood, which has been proclaimed by the mouth of many 
prophets. 

Here again the necessity of Christ’s surrender of himself to 
death did not arise from its prediction in the Scriptures; and 
yet the Scriptures must be fulfilled. Christ suffered in obedience 
to the decree of God. That decree imposed no necessity on 
Christ's free will. He freely offered himself to accomplish the 
redemption of man ; and that free will of Christ entered into the 
making of the decree. The Scriptures foretold what is to be, 
and the foreknowledge declared in the Scriptures does not 
change the nature of the events. They come to pass by the 
acts of free agents, and as such are predicted in prophecy. 
This decree of God was the cup given to Jesus by his Father, 
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which Jesus freely drank when his hour was come. In his 
capture and death the power of evil seemed to triumph in this 
world’s order of being. Those who hated Jesus without cause 
were permitted to maltreat him andkillhim. In the mysterious 
working of infinite wisdom, truth triumphed by allowing the 
power of darkness to have its hour. 

The cohort, the military chiliarch, and the officers of the 
Jews now seize Jesus and bind him, and lead him away. In 
that. event the prophecy of Jesus is fulfilled: in fear every 
disciple leaves Jesus, and flees. They had been in danger with 
him before, but never until that moment had they seen him a 
bound prisoner. They were not yet able to understand the 
mystery of Jesus’ offering of himself. They saw that he was in 
bonds, and they sought safety in flight. There wasno exception, 
the sons of thunder, and Peter, the chief, fled with the rest. We 
shall see in the later account that, as Jesus is led to the high 
priest, Peter and John follow af a distance, hiding out of the 
observation of men. They were all Galileans, little known in 
Jerusalem, and consequently the chief danger was past when 
they were not seized in the garden. 

They needed not to flee: Jesus had provided for their 
safety before he surrendered himself. Their safety depended not 
on the faith of any promise that the enemies of Jesus had made. 
No man could trust the faith or tenor of that lawless band of 
sinners. But the security of the Apostles depended on the 
omnipotent will of Jesus; and therefore no man could harm them 
until Jesus permitted it. The Apostles did not realize this: 
they yielded to the common impulse of human nature to flee 
from that which objectively was a grave danger. 

St. Mark alone narrates the episode of the mysterious 
youth who followed Christ from the garden. It is reasonable 
to believe that this young man was sleeping when the band 
came out to apprehend Jesus. Hearing the tumult he arose, 
and threw over his naked body a linen cloth, and thus clothed 
he went out, and followed to witness what would be done. His 
presence in the multitude arouses suspicion that he is a follower 
of Jesus; and some of the band lay hold on him. But the 
youth. slipped out of the loose cloth and fled, leaving 
the cloth which covered him in the hands of those who seized 
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him. The identity of this youth is unknown to us, and will 
ever remain unknown. We are however sure that he was not 
one of the Apostles ; for, in the sentence before, Mark has told us 
that they had already fled. It is not probable that one of the 
Apostles would be thus clad there that night. Moreover, had it 
been an Apostle, some of the writers would have described the 
event more fully. Chrysostom, Gregory, Bede, Erasmus, and 
Baronius believe the young man to have been St. John; but 
they give no arguments for their opinion. Reischl, Bisping, 
Grimm, Cornely, Olshausen, Lange, Klostermann, Ewald, 
Volkmar, Keil, Weiss, and Edersheim believe that he was St. 
Mark; mainly because St. Mark alone records the incident. 
This reason is not conclusive, for the object of Mark’s narrative 
is to show the wild} hate and fury of the enemies of Christ, since 
they sought to seize this man on the suspicion that he was-of 
the party of Christ. We believe that the manner of St. Mark’s 
natrative indicates that this man’s identity was unknown to the 


writer. It was ajlittle episode of that dreadful night, 
remembered by Peter, and by him transmitted to St. Mark. 


The motive of its narration is to show the fierceness of the hatred 
of Jesus and his cause. It was only divine power that saved 
the Apostles from that mad fury. 
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57- And they that had 
taken Jesus led him away to 
the house of Caiaphas the high 
priest, where the scribes and 
the elders were gathered to- 
gether. 
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53- And they led Jesus 
away to the high priest: and 
there come together with him 
all the chief priests and the 
elders and the scribes. 
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58. But Peter followed him 
afar off, unto the court of the 
high priest, and entered in, 
and sat with the officers, to see 
the end. 


59: Now the chief priests 
and the whole council sought 
false witness against Jesus, that 
they might put him to death; 


60. And they found it not, 
though many false witnesses 


came. But afterward came 
two, and said: 
61. This man said: I am 


able to destroy the temple of 
God, and to build it in three 
days. 


62. And the high priest 
stood up, and said unto him: 
Answerest thou nothing? what 


is it which these witness 
against thee ? 
63. But Jesus held his 


peace. 
said unto him: I adjure thee 
by: the living God, that thou 
tell us whether thou be the 
Christ, the Son of God. 


64. Jesus saith unto him: 
Thou hast said: nevertheless 
Isay unto you: Henceforth 
ye shall see the Son of man 
sitting at the right hand of 
power, and coming on the 
clouds of Heaven. 


And the high priest: 
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54. And Peter had followed 
him afar off, even within, into 
the court of the high priest; 
and he was sitting with the 
officers, and warming himself 
in the light of the fire. 


55. Now the chief priests 
and the whole council sought 
witness against Jesus to put 
him to death; and found it 
not. 


56. For many bore false 
witness against him, and their 
witness agreed not together. 


57. And there stood up cer- 
tain, and bore false witness 
against him, saying: 

58. Weheard him say: I 
will destroy this temple that is 
made with hands, and in three 
days I will build another made 
without hands. 


59. And not even so did 
their witness agree together. 


60. And the high priest 
stood up in the midst, and 
asked Jesus, saying: Answerest 
thou nothing ? what is it which 
these witness against thee ? 


61. But he held his peace, 
and answered nothing. Again 
the high priest asked him, and 
saith unto him: Art thou the 
Christ, the Son of the Blessed ? 


62. And Jesus said: I am: 
and ye shall see the Son of 
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65. Then the high priest 
rent his garments, saying: He 
hath spoken blasphemy: what 
further need have we of wit- 
nesses? behold, now ye have 
heard the blasphemy : 


66. What think ye? 
answered and said: 
worthy of death. 

67. Then did they spit in 
his face and buffet him: and 
some smote him with the 
palms of their hands, saying: 


They 
He is 


68. Prophesy unto us, thou 
Christ: who is he that struck 
thee? 


69. Now Peter was sitting 
without in the court: and a 
maid came unto him, saying: 
Thou also wast with Jesus the 
Galilean. 


70. But he denied before 
them all, saying: I know not 
what thou sayest. 


71. And when he was gone 
out into the porch, another 
maid saw him, and saith unto 
them that were there: This 
man also was with Jesus the 
Nazarene. 


72. And again he denied 
with an oath, I know not the 
man. 


73. And after a little while 


they that stood by came and 
said to Peter: Ofa truth thou 
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man sitting at the right hand 
of power, and coming with the 


_ Clouds of Heaven. 


63. And the high priest 
rent his clothes, and saith: 
What further need have we of 
witnesses ? 


64. Ye have heard the blas- 
phemy: what think ye? And 
they all condemned him to be 
worthy of death. 


65. And some began to spit 
on him, and to cover his face, 
and to buffet him, and to say 
unto him: Prophesy; and the 
officers received him with 
blows of their hands. 


66. And as Peter was be- 
neath in the court there com- 
eth one of the maids of the 
high priest ; 

67. And seeing Peter warm- 
ing himself, she looked upon 
him, and saith: Thou also 
wast with the Nazarene, even 
Jesus. 

68. But he denied, saying: 
I neither know, nor understand 
what thou sayest ; and he went 
out into the porch; and the 
cock crew. 

69. And the maid saw him, 
and began again to say to them 
that stood by: ‘This is one of 
them. 

70. But he again denied it. 
And after a little while again 
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also art one of them; for thy 
speech betrayeth thee. 


74. Then he began to curse 
and to swear: I know not the 
man. And straightway the 
cock crew. 


75. And Peter remembered 
the word which Jesus had said: 
Before the cock crow, thou 
shalt deny me thrice. And he 
went out, and wept bitterly. 
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they that stood by said to 
Peter: Ofa truth thou art one 
of them; for thou art a Gali- 
lean. 


71. But he began to curse, 
and to swear, I know not this 
man of whom ye speak. 


72. And straightway the 
second time the cock crew. 
And Peter called to mind the 
word, how that Jesus said unto 


him: Before the cock crow 
twice, thou shalt deny me 
thrice. And when he thought 


thereon, he wept. 
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54. And they seized him, 
and led him away, and brought 
him into the high priest’s 
house. But Peter followed afar 
off. 


55. And when they had 
kindled a fire in the midst of 
the court, and had sat down 
together. Peter sat in the 
midst of them. 

56. And a certain maid 
seeing him as he satin the 
light of the fire, and looking 
steadfastly upon him, said: 
This man also was with him. 

57. But he denied, saying: 
Woman, I know him not. 

58. And after a little while 
another saw him, and said: 
Thou also art one of them. 
But iPeter said: Man, I am 
not. 

59. And after the space of 
about one hour another con- 
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tpos, Kal evOdws ardéxtwp éepwvn- 
cev, 

12. So the band and the 


chief captain, and the officers 
of the Jews, seized Jesus and 
bound him, 


13. And led him to Annas 
first; for he. was father in law 
to Caiaphas, who was high 
priest that year. 

14. Now Caiaphas was he 
who gave counsel to the Jews, 
that it was expedient that one 
man should die for the people. 


15. And Simon Peter fol- 
lowed Jesus, and so did another 
disciple. Now that disciple 
was known unto the high 
priest, and entered in with 
Jesus into the court of the high 
priest ; 

16. But Peter was standing 
at the door without. So the 
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fidently affirmed, saying: Of 
a truth this man also was with 
him: for he is a Galilean. 


60. But Peter said: Man, 
I know not what thou sayest, 
And immediately, while he yet 
spoke, the cock crew. 


61. And the Lord turned, 
and looked upon Peter. And 
Peter remembered the word of 
the Lord, how that he said 
unto him: Before the cock 
crow this day, thou shalt deny 
me thrice. 


62. And he went out, and 
wept bitterly. 


63. And the men that held 
Jesus mocked him, and beat 
him. 

64. And they blindfolded 
him, and asked him, saying: 
Prophesy: who is_ he that 
struck thee? 


65. And many other things 
spoke they against him, revil- 
ing him. 

66. And as soon as it was 
day, the assembly of the elders 
of the people was gathered to- 
gether, both chief priests and 
scribes; and they led him 
away into their council, saying. 


67. If thou art Christ, tell 
us. But he said unto them: 
If I tell you, ye will not be- 
lieve ; 

22 
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other disciple, who was known 
unto the high priest, went out 
and spoke unto her that kept 
the door, and brought in Peter. 


17. The maid _ therefore 
that kept the door saith unto 
Peter: Art thou also one of 
this man’s disciples? He saith: 
Iam not. 


18. Now the servants and 
the officers were standing there, 
having made a fire of coals; 
for it was cold; and they were 
warming themselves: and Peter 
also was with them, standing 
and warming himself. 


19. The high priest there- 
fore asked Jesus of his disciples, 
and of his teaching. 


20. Jesus answered him: 
I have spoken openly to the 
world; I ever taught in syna. 
gogues, and in the temple, 
where all the Jews come to- 
gether; and in secret spoke I 
nothing. 


21. Why askest thou me? 
ask them that have heard me, 
what I spoke unto them: be- 
hold, these know the things 
which I said. 


22. And when he had said 
this, one of the officers stand- 
ing by struck Jesus with his 
hand, saying: Answerest thou 
the high priest so? 
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68. And if I ask you, ye 
will not answer. 

69. But from henceforth 
shall the Son of man be seated 
at the right hand of the power 
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23. Jesus answered him: 
If I have spoken evil, bear wit- 
ness of the evil: but if well, 
why smitest thou me? 


24. Annas therefore sent 


of God. 


70. And they all said: Art 
thou then the Son of God? 
And he said unto them: Ye 
say that I am. 


71. And they said: What 
further need have we of wit- 
ness? for we ourselves have 
heard from his own mouth. 


him bound unto Caiaphas the 
high priest. 

25. Now Simon Peter was 
standing and warming himself. 
They said therefore unto him: 
Art thou also one of his dis- 
ciples? He denied, and said: 
IT am not. 


26. One of the servants of 
the high priest, being a kins- 
man of him whose ear Peter 
cut off, saith: Did not I see 
thee in the garden with him? 


27. Peter therefore denied 
again: and straightway the 
cock crew. 

In the 59th verse of Matthew’s text &, C, N, I’, A, I, et al., 
both Syriac versions, and the Ethiopian version add «al of 
mpecButepx. In the second member of the 60th verse 
evdouaptupes is found in A’*, C, D, PT, A, H, et al. This is adopted 
by both Latin versions, the Armenian version, Origen, and 
Tischendorf. In the 71st verse «ai is inserted before odtos in 
A, C, L, I, A, U, et al. This reading is followed by the 
Vulgate, the Bohairic version and Philoxenian Syriac. The xa¢is 
omitted by &, B, D, the Sahidic version, the Revised Edition of 
Oxford and the critics. The critics are divided regarding the 
punctuation of verse 60. Tischendorf follows the Vulgate’s 
punctuation, and places one interrogation point at the end of 
the sentence. Westcott and Hort, the Revised Version of 
Oxford, and other critics place one interrogation point after 
ovdév, and another at the end of the sentence. ‘This we prefer 
as the more probable reading. Both Coptic versions, and both 
Syriac versions, and the Gothic version agree with the Vulgate 
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All the great uncial codices and all the critics endorse the order 
of words which we adopt in our version of the 67th verse of 
Mark. In the 68th verse the clause «al drdctap édavncer is 
omitted in &, B, L, 17, and the Bohairic version. It is found in 
many of the other uncial codices, and in nearly all the cursive 
manuscripts; also in the ancient versions. It is presupposed 
by the text of the 7and verse; hence it is supported by 
Tischendorf and the Revised Edition of Oxford. In the 69th 
verse we omit maAw with B, M, and many other good 
authorities. In the same verse B has eizrev: this is followed by 
both Coptic versions and the Ethiopian version. ‘The other 
authorities have np&ato Aéyew. In verse 70 the phrase «al 7 
aria cov oporafe is found in A, N, X, [, A, I, et al., in both 
Syriac versions, the Gothic, Armenian, and Ethiopian versions. 
Scrivener in his edition of Beza’s codex declares that this 
reading is endorsed by Lachmann, Tischendorf and Tregelles. 
We are inclined to doubt the correctness of Scrivener’s statement. 
We all know that his indolence prevented him from verifying 
references. It seems strange that these three critics should 
endorse a reading that is absent from all the great codices 
except A; and which is not even noticed in the margin by the 
Revised Edition of Oxford. The clause is clearly an 
interpolation from Matthew. In the 72nd verse A, N, X, I, A, 
II, et al., both Coptic versions and the Gothic version omit 
ev0us. The greater weight of authority is for it. At the end 
of the same verse D and many ancient versions have jpfato 
KraLELD, 

The 62nd verse of Luke is omitted in several codices of the 
old Italian version; Westcott and Hort inclose it in brackets. 
But it is evident from the authority of the great codices that 
retain it, that its genuineness is beyond question. The Revised 
Edition of Oxford does not notice the doubts that have been 
raised against it. In verse 66 am7yayov is found in §, B, D, K, 
T, et al.; other authorities have avyyayov. In verse 68 the 
clause # droAvonte is omitted by &, B, L, T, the Bohairic 
version, the critics, and the Revised Edition of Oxford. 

John alone tells us that those who seized Jesus first brought 
him to Annas, the father-in-law of the high priest Joseph 
Caiaphas. We have fully described the relations that existed 
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between Annas and Caiaphas, in commenting Luke, III. 2. (See 
Vol. I. of Commentary, pag. 285). Caiaphas was the nominal 
high priest, but Annas was the more powerful one, who had 
placed his creature Caiaphas in the place. Annas controlled 
the high priesthood: he placed five of his sons, his son-in-law 
Caiaphas, and a grandson in the post. In Acts IV. 5, we see 
that Annas again holds the post in person. It was not asin the 
days of Moses, when the high priesthood was hereditary and for 
life ; it was now bought with gold from the Roman governors. 
It is not difficult to see why both Annas and Caiaphas hated 
- Christ. Both Annas and Caiaphas were corruptionists who 
enriched themselves from the traffic which Christ had driven 
from the Temple. Both were hypocrites filled with unbelief, 
injustice, and avarice, and Jesus unmasked them and interfered 
with their nefarious trade. The great authority of Annas_ 
induced those who had captured Jesus to bring him first before 
Annas. In fact, Annas retained at this time the authority and 
honor of high priest, as Luke, III. 2, declares: Annas was the 
real man of power ; Caiaphas was his subservient creature. 

To refresh our minds on the matter of the justice of 
Caiaphas, John tells us that it was he that had given the cold 
blooded decree that expediency demanded the death of Jesus. 
It did not matter that Jesus was innocent: it was expedient to 
put him to death. The last vestige of principle had been 
eliminated from Caiaphas’ soul; his sole law was expediency. 

A great critical question now arises to determine what was 
done in the trial of Jesus at the house of Annas. One opinion 
is that all that St. John narrates from the fifteenth to the 
twenty-third verse inclusively took place before Annas. ‘This 
is endorsed by Chrysostom, ‘Theophylactus, Euthemius, 
Augustine, Rupert, Albertus, Thomas of Aquin, Bonaventure, 
Cajetan, Calmet, Patrizi, Schegg, Schanz, Knabenbauer, Weiss, 
and Keil. ‘The one basis of proof on which this opinion rests 
is the fact that in the twenty-fourth verse St. John declares that 
Annas sent Jesus bound to Caiaphas. If that twenty-fourth 
verse is in its right chronological order, it is equivalent to a 


direct statement by St. John that the preceding events took 
place in the house of Annas. 


The opponents of the opinion sometimes allege that there 
is a proof against it from the fact that in the fifteenth verse St, 
John states that Jesus was taken into the court of the high 
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priest. Now the high priest was Caiaphas; therefore St. John: 
implies that the aforesaid events took place before Caiaphas, 
This statement is not answered by saying that Annas and 
Caiaphas occupied the same house. It is impossible that they 
should have had the same domicile; for in that case, Annas 
could not have sent Jesus bound to Caiaphas. 

Neither do the advocates of the former opinion remove the 
difficulty found in the fifteenth verse by saying that in Luke, 
III. 2, both Annas and Caiaphas are called high priests. Their 
association in power and in the supreme office in the Temple 
justified such an appellation applied to them in the plural 
number; but no writer would designate Annas as the one 
individual high priest, while Caiaphas held the office. In 
Luke’s statement Annas is given the name of high priest, 
because he is considered with the real high priest as sharing his 
authority ; but he is not individually designated as zhe, 6, one 
supreme head of the Aaronic priesthood. St. John, in the 
fourteenth verse, has really excluded Annas from actual 
possession of the high priesthood: he tells us that Annas is 
father-in-law to the high priest; and that Caiaphas is the high 
priest. St. John is very precise to determine the identity of the 
high priest; and then in the following verse he tells us that 
Jesus was brought before the high priest. By all the laws of 
human speech a writer is obliged to mean one and the same 
individual by such a sequence of statements. St. John’s Gospel 
is supposed to be intelligible in itself without the aid of any 
other document as a key. Now St. John has never told us that 
Annas was considered as the high priest: he has implicitly told 
us that he was not the high priest. He has told us with great 
clearness the name and character of the high priest. In all his 
Gospel there is but one high priest, and that man is Caiaphas. 
How then could any reader be expected to know that when 
John spoke of the house of the high priest, he meant Annas? 

But some say that it is granted that the house of the high 
priest mentioned by St. John is the house of Caiaphas, and yet 
they believe that the first trial took place before Annas ; the 
second before Caiaphas. They believe that Annas and Caiaphas 
dwelt in the same house ; and that St. John’sstatement: “ Annas 
therefore sent him bound unto Caiaphas the high priest”, means 
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that Jesus was sent from one room of the house to another. 
This opinion is plainly ridiculous. In the rgth verse it is said 
that Jesus was taken into the court of the high priest, certainly 
the place of the house designated for public meetings. How 
absurd then to say that instead of summoning the high priest 
Caiaphas to appear there in that court to conduct the 
interrogatory, they should send Jesus out of that court to appear 
in another place before the high priest ? 

Moreover, in the proceedings that are described as taking 
place in the court of the high priest, St. John frequently makes 
mention of the part which the high priest took in them, and we 
have already shown that the high priest, o apyzepevs, is Caiaphas. 
The very expression, ‘Annas sent Jesus”, indicates something 
more of a journey than the transfer of a prisoner from one place 
of assemblage in a house to another place in the same house. 
The tradition which marks the sites of the houses of Annas and 
Caiaphas has little historical basis, but it is at least reasonable 
in assigning two separate sites for the two houses. 

Hence we believe that it is certain that Annas sent Jesus 
immediately to Caiaphas, and that what St. John narrates from 
the fifteenth to the twenty-third verse inclusively forms an 
integral part of the one trial which was conducted before 
Caiaphas. 

The proofs of this opinion are many. All that we have 
said in refutation of the preceding opinion forms a basis of proof 
of our opinion. If we remove from the text of John the 
twenty-fourth verse, we find that no lacuna is created in the 
account. In fact, the presence of the twenty-fourth verse breaks 
the unity of the account. If we prescind from it, the account 
flows on in perfect unity and sequence. The leading character 
of the high priest is identical throughout, and can be but one 
person, Joseph Caiaphas. The statement that the Jews led 
Jesus first to Annas implies that Jesus’ appearance before Annas 
was only a preliminary to his appearance before the high priest. 

On the contrary, if we suppose that the twenty-fourth verse 
affirms that a change of place of the trial, and a change of judge 
were introduced at this point, the whole unity and sequence of 
the account is destroyed. A transition is made from one high 
priest to another without any explanation thereof. We know 
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from the eighteenth verse that Peter was standing in the court, 
warming himself bya fire of coals. In the twenty-fifth verse 
we find him in the same attitude standing warming himself by 
the fire; and yet between these two verses we are asked to 
transfer the whole scene from Annas to Caiaphas. Of course, it 
is in the possibility of things that there should have been two 
fires, and that Peter should have taken the same attitude before 
both, but it seems improbable. St. John takes thought to tell 
the origin of the fire mentioned in the eighteenth verse; and 
we believe that the reason thereof is the fact that it was there 
where he and Peter had stood in the great trial before Caiaphas ; 
and it was there by the light of that fire that the maid had 
detected St. Peter. Both Mark and Luke speak of this fire, and 
they place it in the house of Caiaphas. 

Again, is it conceivable that St. John, the eye-witness of 
that trial, should give all the particulars of a preliminary trial 
before Annas, and give no word of the important trial before 


Caiaphas ? 
Toleti in his commentary of the 24th verse of St. John’s 
Gospel, has the following forcible argument: ‘This sentence 


is clearer in the Greek. It is not introduced by the copulative 
particle, but by the illative particle; and the tense is not the 
pteterite, but the first aorist, which often has the sense of the 
pluperfect. The sense is therefore: ‘Annas therefore had 
sent him bound to Caiaphas, the hight priest’. It is a form of 
expression of one who reverts to a preceding omission in the 
narration ; and the illative particle indicates that what things 
are now related took place after Christ had been sent from 
Annas to Caiaphas.” 

Another strong proof of our opinion comes from a 
comparison of St. John’s text with the synoptists. Not one of 
the synoptists mentions Annas. They narrate substantially 
what John narrates, but it is all in the house of Caiaphas. The 
synoptists tell us that Peter followed Jesus afar off into the 
court of Caiaphas; St. John affirms that Peter and another 
disciple followed Jesus into the court of the high priest. This 
high priest, therefore, must be Caiaphas. 

Again, according to the synoptists the three denials of Peter 
happened in the court of Caiaphas; but if the former opinion 
were true, the first denial would have taken place in the court of 
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Annas. It seems to us therefore impossible to establish harmony 
between the synoptists and St. John, except we hold that 
Caiaphas is the only high priest mentioned, and that the whole 
trial took place before him. 

Against our opinion but one difficulty can be urged; 
namely, the twenty-fourth verse of John. It is worthy of notice 
that the palimpsest Syriac fragments recently found on Mt. 
Sinai place the twenty-fourth of St. John immediately after the 
thirteenth verse. If this were done, all difficulty would be 
removed. St. Cyril also adopted this order of the verses. Now 
we do not adduce these two witnesses to prove that the present 
place of the twenty-fourth verse is improbable, but to indicate 
that, although St. John wrote the verse in its present order, the 
clear evidence that its sense referred back to a preceding point 
of time moved these changes of the text. 

The twenty-fourth verse of John is an intercalated notice, 
teferring back, and instructing the reader that the events forth 
from the thirteenth verse were in the house of Caiaphas, as 
should be inferred from the thirteenth verse. Such manner of 
expression is often found in Holy Scripture. The writer 
proceeds to group events together till he arrives at a point where 
the clearness of the account demands the statement of some 
detail which had been omitted in the chronological order. Then 
a sentence is inserted in the account whose verb is generally in 
the aorist, and in sense is equivalent to the pluperfect tense. 
Such statements carry the mind back, and certifies it of some 
fact which is required for the full understanding of the narrative. 
Thus when St. Matthew, XXVI. 48, says that Judas “ gave 
(é5wev, aorist) them a sign”, he does not mean that then and 
there Judas gave the sign. It was a prearranged affair; but in 
the narrative it had not been stated in its chronological order ; 
and knowledge of it was now necessary to understand the 
significance of Judas’ kiss. . So in the present case, St. John at 
this point more explicitly states a fact which he had before 
implied, lest any one should think that the trial of Jesus took 
place before Annas, 

The presence of the conjunction odv in the twenty-fourth 
verse of John does not weaken our opinion. Schleusner, who 
supports our opinion, declares that the conjunction here is 
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equivalent to the Latin am, for; and that consequently it 
gives a reason for the preceding data. Our opinion is not weak 
in extrinsic authority, for it is endorsed by St. Cyril, Salmeron, 
Toleti, Jansenius, Sa, Barradius, a Lapide, Mariana, Tirini, 
Natalis of Alexander, Fillion, MacRory, and Edersheim. 

It is evident that a great multitude of Pharisees and elders 
were assembled in the court of Caiaphas. The knowledge of 
Jesus’ capture must have spread rapidly among them. 

When the band seized and bound Jesus, all the disciples 
fled ; but as the band moved away with their prisoner, Peter 
followed at such a distance that they could not see him. He 
was filled with conflicting and painful emotions. He still loved 
the Master, but he had not the courage to share the Master’s 
danger. He had seen even in the garden evidences of the 
Master’s divine power, and yet Jesus was now a prisoner. Peter 
followed in fear and anxiety to know what they would do with 
Jesus. 


St. John tells us that ‘‘ another disciple” followed with 
Peter. This “other disciple” is certainly St. John himself, who 
frequently speaks of himself in these terms. Thus in XX. 2, 
3, 4, he thus terms himself, where there is no possibility of 
doubt of his identity. 


St. John was known to the high priest, and this fact 
secures him admission to the house. Peter stood without, until 
St. John obtained from the maid that kept the door permission 
for him to enter. This fact shows that St. John was known 
and respected by the household of Caiaphas. 


It is quite probable that after the manner of Oriental 
houses, the house of Caiaphas was built round a quadrangular 
court, which was paved and open to the sky. A large gate 
admits to this court ; and from this court a door leads into the 
front part of the house. It was in the open court called the avay 
that the fire was built. Before this court was the mpoavdov or 
porch leading from the street into the court mentioned by St. 
Mark, XIV. 68. It is quite probable that the place where the 
high priest sat was somewhat raised above the pavement of the 
court; for St. Mark speaks of St. Peter being “beneath in the 
court.” 
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Now follows the threefold denial of St. Peter. In 
considering these denials we find that the words, the persons 
and the order of occurrence are different in the different writers. 
We have before illustrated the fact that wherever the same 
event or discourse is narrated by two or more Evangelists, they 
agree in the substantial truth, and give evidence that they never 
contemplated a verbal identity of narration. They were to 
transmit truths to the world, and the Holy Ghost helped them 
to fulfill this great design. When two or more men hand down 
from memory the record of any event or discourse, there must be 
at least differences in the terms used and in the non-essential 
order and details. The Holy Ghost did not exempt the 
Evangelists from this natural law, in as far as it impaired in 
nothing the one consistent truth of all their narratives. By this 
principle we believe that the accounts of Peter’s denials can be 
relieved of their difficulties. John says that Peter was standing 
by the fire; Matthew and Luke say that he was sitting. The 
substantial truth is the presence of the Apostle at the fire. It 
is evident that a man in such a condition would at one time be 
standing, and at another time be sitting ; and it is indifferent for 
the main truth whether he sat or stood. 

All the Evangelists agree in the main fact that Peter denied 
Jesus three times, but there are divergencies in their relations of 
the circumstances. It shall be our present purpose to reconcile 
these differences as far as is required for historical accuracy of a 
fact. 

For greater clearness we present on the opposite page a 
tabulated statement of Peter’s three denials, as recorded in the 
four Gospels : 
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ST, MATTHEW. 


St. MARK. 


There cometh to him 


St. LUKE. 


There came a certain 


St. JOHN. 


And the maid that cael 


{ 
\ 


1st There came to him a 
Denial | maidservant: ‘“Thoualso| one of the maid servants: | maid servant: ‘“Thisman|portress said to Peter: 
| wast with Jesus the Gali-|‘‘Thou also wast with|was also with Him.”’ ‘Art not thou also one 
lean.’’ Jesus of Nazareth.’’ coy Ik mt of this man’s disciples ?”’ 
oa Aan “JT neither know nor VOT eT SO eee 35 
now not what thou} understand what thou not. I am not. 
sayest. sayest.’ ) 
2nd As he went out to the} And he went out into ree h ; : 
Denial | vestibule, another maid|the porch, and the cock | ,, nd another says:| Peter was standing and 
saw him. and she said.to| crew Thou also art one of| warming himself: and 
, s Tt 5 53 ¥ <6 
them that were there:| And the maid servant them. they seid o him : f Art 
‘’This man also was with| seeing him, began to say a 2 ae one of His 
Jesus of Nazareth.”’ to the standers by: ‘“This} «© man, I am not.” ed ee | 
Hedenied with an oath: |is one of them.” “JT am not.’ 
“T do notknowtheMan.’’| He denied again. 
3rd 5 They that stood bysaid: _ They that stood bysaid:} Another man said:| One of the servants of 
Denial | ‘‘Surely thou also art one | ‘‘ Surely thou art one of | « Surely this man was|the High Priest saith: 


of them; for even thy 
speech doth discover 
thee.”’ 


He began to curse and 
swear that he knew not 
the Man. 


them; for thou also art a 
Galilean.’’ 


He began to curse and 
swear, saying: ‘‘I know 
not this Man of whom 
you speak.”’ 


with Him; for he is a 
Galilean.’’ 
‘‘Man, I know not 


what thou sayest.”’ 


“Did I not see thee in the 
Garden with Him ?’’ 


Peter then deniedagain. | 
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By keeping this table before our eyes in studying this 
present question, we shall be greatly aided to understand the 
order of events, and to perceive the unity of truth that exists in 
the four narratives. 

St. John tells us that the maid who accosted St. Peter was 
the portress: the synoptists speak of her as one of the maid 
servants. ‘There is certainly no contradiction here; St. John 
has only added a detail of the narration omitted by the others. 

From the narration of St. John one might infer that the 
portress addressed to Peter her inquiry about his association 
with Jesus, as Peter entered the door. The synoptists declare 
that the maid approached Peter, as he sat with those at the fire. 
Moreover, in St. John the maid asks Peter if he isa disciple of 
Jesus: in the synoptists she asserts it. This may be answered 
in different ways. From the fact that St. John narrates the 
question put to Peter by the portress immediately after Peter’s 
entrance, it does not necessarily follow that in the order of being 
one event followed so closely upon the other. There is quite a 
wide range here in the possible order of events, without 
detriment to the substantial truth. The portress may have 
addressed such question to Peter as he entered. She receives a 
negative answer. After a little time she sees him at the fire. 
By the light of the fire she discerns Peter’s features more clearly, 
and she charges him positively with being a disciple of Jesus. 
It is then that the first public denial is drawn from Peter. 
Jesus did not say that Peter should not either publicly or 
privately deny him more than thrice: his prediction is that 
there shall be three denials, and we have certain knowledge of 
at least three. 

Again, the maid may have said nothing at the door; but 
coming by where Peter sat by the fire she at first asks him of 
his discipleship, and then she affirms it, thereby drawing from 
him the emphatic denial recorded by the synoptists, “that he 
understood not what she said.” 

In fact, we are not obliged by the nature of the case to 
hold that the portress mentioned by St. John and the maid 
mentioned by the synoptists are the same person. It is probable 
that all speak of the same person; but such identity is not 
necessary for the fulfilment of Christ’s prediction. As Dean 
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Alford rightly says: ‘I do not see that we are obliged to limit 
the narrative to three sentences from Peter’s mouth, and no 
more. On three occasions during the night he was recognized : 
on three occasions he was a denier of his Lord. Such a 
statement may well embrace reiterated expressions of recognition, 
and reiterated and importunate denials on each occasion.” This 
principle will be applicable to all the denials. We believe that 
now there remains no legitimate basis for objection against the 
several accounts of Peter’s first denial. 

The second denial as reported by St. John takes place as 
Peter is standing and warming himself. In this denial Peter is 
not directly charged by the maid servant with being a disciple 
of Christ; but, according to John, “ ¢hey said therefore unto 
him: Art thou also one of his disciples?” Luke speaks only 
of one: ‘And after a little while another maz (repos) saw him, 
and said: ‘Thou also art one of them”. Matthew and Mark 
do not mention those who charge Jesus with being a disciple; 
but declare that a maid said it to those who were standing by. 
St. Mark declares that it was 7 ma:dicxn, the maid; St. Matthew 
says that it was axother maid. This isa very slight difficulty. 
As it is a detail not necessary to the substantial truth of the 
narrative, it has no bearing on the inspired character of the 
Gospel. Matthew may have passed over the irrelevant detail of 
whether the maid appearing in the second denial were identical 
with her who appeared iu the first. He may have spoken of her 
as another in the sense that she was an actor in axother denial. 

Again, Mark does not definitely assert that the maid who 
occasioned Peter’s second denial was the same as she who 
provoked the first. St. Mark only employs the feminine article, 
which in New ‘Testament Greek is often equivalent to our 
English indefinite article. Hence St. Mark’s text could be 
justly translated “a maid”. In our judgment this is the true 
solution of this minor difficulty, and almost every page of the 
New Testament furnishes a precedent for such use of the article. 

From the table we see also that the place of the denial is 
different: St. John declares that it takes place while Peter is 
standing warming himself; Luke is silent regarding the place ; 
Matthew and Mark place it as Peter goes out into the forecourt, 


or porch. 
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If we could know all the circumstances of this event, all 
the words spoken, we should see at a glance that the various 
narratives coincide in a unity of historical truth. Even as the 
accounts stand, there is no contradiction in anything relevant to 
the substantial truth. While we may not be able to fill in the 
omitted elements of the condensed report, we shall have 
accomplished our purpose, if we show a fosszble order that 
harmonizes all the elements. 

Peter at first may have been standing by the fire. Those 
who stand by ask him if he be not of the disciples of Jesus. 
He denies it. A certain one (the “another” of St. Luke) 
persists that he is. Peter denies it more emphatically. The 
attitude of those about the fire moves Peter to withdraw quietly 
in the direction of the porch, evidently with the intention of 
escaping from the danger. As he came to the forecourt, or 
porch, a maid saw him, and she declared to those who stood by 
that he was with Jesus of Nazareth, and was one of his 
disciples. Peter denies with an oath: ‘I do not know the 
man’, 

Moreover, we see from the table that, if we transpose the 
order of the first two denials recorded by St. John, a more 
probable solution results. By placing the first denial in his 
order second, and the second first, a perfect harmony is established. 
By thus readjusting the order, the first denial takes place at the 
fire in all the Evangelists. A maid servant instigates the 
inquiry, and directly charges Peter with being Jesus’ disciple. 
It is quite certain that the others standing by took part with 
the maid, and it is this feature of it that St. John chronicles. 
To all Peter gives a general and emphatic denial. 

If we adopt this transposition then in all the writers the 
second denial happens on the porch. It is called forth by the 
portress. This also adds to its probability ; for no other maid 
would be so apt to be in that place. She demands of Peter if 
he be a disciple of Jesus; he denies it. She does not believe 
him, and she declares it to those who stand by, that surely he is 
a disciple. She saw him come in soon after they had brought 
in Jesus. His appearance and actions betrayed his discipleship. 
Those who stand by charge Peter with it; and to all he gives 
repeated and emphatic denials. 
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A precedent for such transposition in the order of events is 
found in the fact that in recording the temptations of Christ, that 
temptation which is second in order in Matthew, is third and 
last in Luke, and vice versa. 

St. Mark tells us that after the first denial, as Peter went 
out into the forecourt or porch the cock crew. St. Mark is 
intent on recording how literally Jesus’ words are fulfilled: 
“Verily I say unto thee to-day, even this night, before the cock 
crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice”. This was the first 
crowing of the cock before the day. We can not fix its exact 
time, but it took place as the first intimations of the coming 
morn appeared in nature. 

St. Mark tells us that a little while intervened between the 
second and third denial. St. Luke tells us that it was about an 
hour. During this time, and also during that time that had 
elapsed since Jesus was brought in, his trial was being conducted 
before the high priest. 

The place of the third denial is not mentioned by any of 
the writers. It seems quite probable that Peter, now alarmed 
by these repeated charges, did not go back to the fire. He may 
have remained near the door of the porch in readiness to flee, if 
he observed a movement to seize him. 

The four accounts of the third denial readily harmonize. 
The court was filled with an excited throng. Peter is again 
surrounded by a part of the multitude. Several of them charge 
him with being a disciple of Jesus. They adduce arguments. 
He isa Galilean, of the country of Jesus. 

In all these denials neither Peter nor the persons accusing 
him confined their words to the short sentences reported by the 
Evangelists. It is probable that every time several persons spoke, 
and many words were spoken: the Evangelists have only 
recorded what was necessary to establish the fact that there had 
been three clear positive denials. So in the third denial those 
who stood by hearing the speech of Peter declared that his 
speech revealed the fact that he was a Galileean. Of course this 
was not an absolute proof that he was a disciple of Jesus; but 
yet it founded a suspicion. All the Jews knew that Jesus was a 
Galilzean ; and it was probable that, excepting St. John, there was 
no other Galilean save Peter in the house of Caiaphas that 
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night. In fact we can not be certain that St. John was there. 
After the declaration that he came in there that night, the 
Gospels are silent concerning him, till we find him at the foot of 
the cross. 

The Talmudists speak with contempt of the dialect of 
Galilee. Hence Buxtorf concludes that the Galilzean dialect was 
“gutteral, barbarous, unpolished, rude; that it confounded 
various letters, connected words in uncouth fashion, and made 
use of expressions which were not in use in Judeea.”—Lexicon 
Chald. 

But now a stronger proof is brought forth against Peter. 
While they are arguing with Peter, there comes one who is a 
servant of the high priest. He is a kinsman of Malchus, whose 
ear Petercut off. He wasin the garden that night, and he demands 
in a positive tone of Peter: ‘Did I not see thee in the garden 
with him?” The evidence is accumulating against Peter. He 
is sorely afraid. He has already not only denied that he was a 
disciple, but denied that he even knew Jesus. He now repeats that 
emphatic form of denial, and corroborates it with imprecations 
and oaths. 

It was a fearful act, and yet it is not for any man to fix 
the gravity of Peter’s sin. It is certain however that they speak 
vainly who excuse Peter on the ground that in saying that he 
did not know the man, he meant that he acknowledged Jesus as 
God. Thus St. Ambrose says that Peter denies that he knows 
_ the Galilzean, denies that he knows the Nazarene, but does not 
deny that he knows the Son of God. (In Lucam X. 79-86.) 
This is evidently absurd. Peter denied that he knew the person 
of Jesus Christ, who was Galilean, Nazarene, and the Son of God. 
There was a full collapse in him of the necessary outward 
profession of faith; how far his interior belief in Jesus had 
wavered, God alone knows. Whatever palliation there is for his 
act lies in the fact that the great work of redemption was not 
yet complete ; the message of Jesus could not be viewed in its 
completeness ; Jesus had not confirmed the faith of the world 
by the miracle of his Resurrection ; and the Holy Ghost had not 
yet been given. We can not accept the opinion of Suarez, who 
declares that it is of faith that Peter sinned mortally, or of St. 
Thomas, who affirms that Peter sinned mortally. If now, when 
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the New Covenant is complete, a man should act as Peter did, it 
would be certain that objectively his sin were mortal. But in 
the time of St. Peter, the great message was but unfolding itself 
to the minds of men, and even those who stood closest to the 
Lord were staggering before the stupendous mysteries. 

Undoubtedly Peter sinned, but we deny that any man can 
fix the gravity of that sin. His repentance followed close upon 
his sin. As he uttered the fatal words of the third denial, shrill 
out upon the morning air sounded the crowing of the cock. That 
sound pierced his soul. It recalled to him the prophetic words 
of Jesus, and his own vehement promise of fidelity. At the 
same instant the Lord turned,and looked upon Peter. It was 
not a look of anger, but of pity ; a look of love, and of forgiveness. 
Upon the mind of Peter that look was engraven for all time. 
The words of Jesus, spoken before they entered the garden, came 
back to him now. How sad it all was? Peter had promised to 
be a hero, and he had been so cowardly. His very denial was a 
proof that the Lord had the knowledge of God. And Peter had 
denied him basely, and had sworn falsely to emphasize his 
denials. Memories of the past rush in on him. The Lord had 
honored him by making him the leader of the Apostles; the 
Lord had admitted him to the closest and sacredest scenes in his 
life ; the Lord had destined him to be the great pillar of strength 
to all his fellow Apostles. Aud now there in the chilly morn 
he stands alone, with the consciousness of guilt on his soul, and 
that look of loving pity ever before him. Poor human nature 
is crushed. Peter staggers forth, and weeps bitterly. Sorrow 
upon sorrow must come upon him before the great joy of the 
Resurrection shall fill his soul. 

It is in a man to feel sad when he recollects that the last 
thing that he did to one that is dying was an act of unkindness. 
Peter experienced that keen sorrow. He is bewildered by the 
character of the events that have crowded themselves into that 
night. ‘There was the wondrous Supper, and the great mystery 
of the Eucharist. Then that great discourse which drew a man’s 
thoughts away up beyond the world of sense, into the realm of 
spiritual being, and life eternal. Then followed that awful 
prayer in the garden. He remembers that agonizing face bathed 
in the sweat of anguish, the gentle words of rebuke addressed 
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to himself for sleeping when he should have prayed. He 
remembers. the appearance of the angel in the garden, the 
miraculous healing of Malchus’ ear. ‘Throughout it all that 
grand form of the Master stands forth calm and resolute, freely 
offering himself to sufferings and todeath. Itseemsasif mighty 
causes were in action round about him completely enveloping 
him in mystery. For a long time he had enjoyed the presence 
and friendship of the Lord. In every trial and perplexity he 
had his friend Jesus on whom to rely. But now that presence 
is rudely taken away from him; his Lord is in the power of 
unjust and merciless enemies. The fearful presentiment of that 
death, so often predicted, is upon him. And the last act which 
he has done to that Lord is an act of base, almost contemptuous 
denial. We venture to say that in all the subsequent years of 
Peter’s life there never was a sadder moment. ‘The saduess of 
sin is heightened by the sadness of separation, and the anxiety 
at what shall now take place. 

And yet Peter does not despair. There was something in 
that look which spoke of hope, of a future meeting. The Lord 
had never refused to forgive him for his mistakes during their 
life together ; he would forgive even this. There was forgiveness 
in that look. O, if he could go to his Master, and fall down 
before him, and speak his soul’s feelings tohim! But that is 
impossible: he must wait and hope. One thing alone gave him 
relief: the Lord had foretold all that happened, and at the same 
time declared that he would see him again ; that he Peter would 
_ be with the Master in his kingdom. In the terrible scenes that 
followed, that thought was Peter’s sole hope. 

Peter was the head of the Church. Both he in person and 
the organization of which he was the head were to pass through 
fearful trials of persecution. They needed to know the great 
lesson that man’s strength is in God. ‘They must therefore 
know their own proper weakness, that they may feel the need 
of God’s help, and know where toturn. Hence this fall of Peter 
is permitted to teach him not to confide too much in his own 
strength. It is permitted, to teach the world that man is weak 
in himself, and that his sufficiency comes from God. Any one 
acquainted with the character of St. Paul would certainly say 
that he was a strong man; and yet he tells us that he of himself 
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is nothing; that by the grace of God he is what he is; that it 
is not he that worked more than all the Apostles, but the grace 
of God in him. We hear him speak of himself as the least of 
the Apostles, as an abortive thing, born out of due time. There, 
then, is the recognition of the proper source of man’s strength. 
Peter had not yet realized this, and his overtrust in himself 
brought on him the bitter experience of how weak he was. 
Throughout the years of his ministry it held him faithful in the 
realization of the great truth that man can do all things by the 
help of God’s grace. 

It seems to us quite probable that during these hours of the 
night, the Sanhedrim had not yet convened. Jesus was held 
prisoner by the guards of the Temple and by the officers and 
servants of the high priest; and they held him there in the 
court of the high priest waiting for the early morn to summon 
the Sanhedrim to try the accused. As they were obliged to 
wait for some hours there under the sky, they built a fire to 
warm themselves. It was in this interval, while they were 
waiting for the morn, that Peter’s denials took place. This 
opinion seems to us proven by St. Luke, who tells us that ‘as 
it was day, the assembly of the elders of the people was gathered 
together, both chief priests and scribes”, etc. It is also quite 
probable that during this time the high priest and those of the 
elders and chief priests who had there assembled conducted a 
sort of informal trial. Luke does not speak of what took place 
in this informal trial; St. John speaks only of it. Matthew 
and Mark seem to condense the important events of what was 
done during the night and what was done in the morning into 
one narration. ‘They are careless of the technical order; but 
they give with great clearness the essential fact. It is absurd 
to see a difficulty in the fact that at the third denial Jesus 
looked upon Peter. We do know exactly where the accused was 
placed, but certainly he was in sight of those in the court. 

We now return to the trial of Jesus. St. Matthew tells us 
that the high priest and the whole council of the Sanhedrim 
sought false witness against Jesus, that they might put him to 
death. It is not essential that the whole Sanhedrim had 
assembled ; but many were present, and all these were actuated 
by the unjust murderous end. In courts of justice it is usual 
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for men to seek the truth about the prisoner; but here the high 
judge and all the other members did not wish to know the 
truth. Every one of them knew that no true accusation could 
be brought against Jesus. Hence they deliberately planned to 
suborn witnesses that they might have the semblance of a just 
procedure against Jesus. ‘They had already decreed his death, 
independently of any charge of evil against him. The point 
now was to secure false evidence that they might demand his 
condemnation to death from the Roman governor. But the 
evidence must be of two kinds: first, they must obtain a verdict 
of death from the Sanhedrim, and secondly, they must have 
evidence to present before Pilate the governor. The Sanhedrim 
only desired such witness that would make their decision seem 
just before the people. It is certain that the Sanhedrim was 
made up of enemies of Jesus. They desired some plea by which 
they could justify their own action against Jesus, and by which 
they could influence the people to demand the death of Jesus. 
Hence with cold malice, and with the certain consciousness of 
the innocence of Jesus, they set about to secure false witness 
against him. 

The hatred which the Sanhedrists bore to Jesus was well 
known in Jerusalem. By public decree it had been proclaimed 
that any one who espoused Jesus’ cause should be put out of the 
Synagogue. The very men who were sitting there to judge the 
accused were in the plot with Judas; and had arranged the 
night attack. They are actuated by the bias of deadly hatred, 
and they do not want true witness: they seek only the death of 
Jesus. No man dared appear in that tribunal and testify for the 
accused. What witness could be stronger than the words and 
deeds of the accused himself? If the judges wished to know 
the truth, it was before them. In the words of Cicero: “Res 
ipsa loquitur.” But the truth was hateful to them; it was 
contrary to their evil designs; they could only succeed by 
falsehood, and consequently they sought false witness. 

The high priest first asks Jesus of his doctrine and of his 
disciples, hoping to elicit something from Jesus which can be 
perverted against him. The inquiry concerning his disciples 
contemplates Jesus as the head of a movement which by the 
high priest is considered dangerous. 
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Jesus sees the animus of the question, and the futility 
of endeavoring to convert those evil men from their wicked 
design. Therefore Jesus, with the absolute fearlessness of 
conscious innocence, answers that his doctrine is knowu to the 
people, and that from those who have heard him the high priest 
can obtain testimony thereof. The object of Jesus in this response 
is manifold. Falseness prompted the question of the high 
priest: he did not wish to know the doctrine of Jesus: he 
wished to catch Jesus in his speech. The doctrine of Jesus 
was known to the Jews. Jesus had spoken in the Temple, and 
in the Synagogues. Because Jesus’ doctrine was true, it did not 
seek secrecy : it came out into the light, and asked of all mena 
hearing. Truth can be patient under persecution, but it must 
not allow itself to rest under an imputation that may deceive 
men. Jesus would consent to die; but they must not place 
anything on him that would deceive men to believe that he was 
guilty of any wrong. There is a noble proof of innocence in 
Jesus’ response to the high priest. Jesus will not plead his own 
cause. He has done all his acts in public ; he has preached his 
doctrines where all the Jews come together, and he challenges 
his judges to produce from all those who have heard him a 
proof that his doctrine is aught but the truth of God. There 
are in his words the majesty and fearlessness of truth and 
innocence. Jesus is indifferent to danger and to death: he has 
freely decreed to die; but the world must know that he is 
without sin. ‘Therefore he makes no effort to defend himself, 
but simply asks to be judged by what he preached openly to all 
the Jews. 

The response of Jesus angered the high priest. Its truth 
and cogency made powerfully against his foul design. One of the 
officers standing by struck Jesus a blow, saying: “ Answerest 
thou the high priest so?” This base hireling wished to show a 
great respect for the high priest. In all those who took part in 
that trial against Jesus we must not look for anything but the 
unrestrained exercise of that which is lowest in man. 

The sense of the term pazécpa, as here used, is a blow with 


the palm of the hand, a slap. 
With perfect patience and meekness Jesus addresses himself 

to the smiter, and shows him the injustice of the blow. Jesus 

had spoken the truth with all the respect due to the office of the 
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high priest. Not one in all that assembly could deny the truth 
and justice of his statement. There is in all the words of Jesus 
that consciousness of innocence that challenges all the world to 
view its cause. So here Jesus shows no other motive, when 
basely struck, than to leave a proof to the world that he is 
innocent. Let this hireling of the high priest point out aught 
in what Jesus has said that is evil. 

Though Jesus’ challenge is applicable to all the words and 
deeds of his life, in the present instance he refers it to his 
address to the high priest. He had been struck for telling the 
truth to the high priest, and he appeals to the man to recognize 
the injustice of his act. Jesus had not shown disrespect to the 
high priest: he had simply manifested his consciousness of 
innocence. By his patient response to the man who struck 
him, he teaches the world that he was without sin. 

It was well known to the Jews that any man who would 
give witness against Jesus would be very acceptable to the 
Sanhedrim. Hence many false witnessses came forward and 
testified. But the cause of Jesus was so just and preeminently 
holy that even the concerted action between biased wicked 
judges, who thirsted for innocent blood, and lying witnesses 
failed to establish even a Pharisaical semblance of guilt. It 
could not be otherwise. The transcendent sanctity of the Son 
of God was proof even against the machinations of falsehood 
and injustice. 

The witnesses did not agree. Falsehood can not be 
consistent; it has no unifying principle. It has no right 
foundation, no right to exist. It is founded in violence, it is 
unnatural, it must ultimately fail. 

The false witnesses came, and spoke many things against 
Jesus. They contradicted one another; they lied so openly 
that even the false-hearted Pharisees dared not issue a decree of 
guilty on their evidence. Then come two and testify that the 
Lord had spoken against the holy Temple. To satisfy the 
requirements of the law there were two of them, and they had 
prearranged their testimony. In John, II. rg, it is written that 
when the Jews asked a sign of Jesus, he said: ‘ Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will build it up”. Jesus spoke of 
the temple of his body; but the Jews understood him to speak 
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of the Temple of Jerusalem. The false witnesses quote these 
words of Jesus against him in a perverted sense. Though St. 
Matthew and St. Mark do not relate the testimony of these two 
Witnesses in exactly the same words, there is a substantial 
agreement in the two narratives. It can not be affirmed 
therefore that Matthew relates the testimony of one witness, and 
St. Mark that of another. Both Matthew and Mark clearly 
intend to show that the testimonies of both witnesses contained 
an element of falsehood. It is quite certain that both witnesses 
spoke more words than are here narrated. As they gave their 
testimony, they differed from each other, and gave evidence that 
they were lying. They garbled the words of Jesus to make it 
appear that Jesus had spoken against the Temple. Matthew 
tells us that they testified that Jesus had_ spoken thus of the 
Temple of God; St. Mark adds, “this Temple which is made 
with hands”. Such designations would clearly indicate the 
Temple of Jerusalem. Now Jesus said no such word. While 
his language was mysterious even to the Apostles until after the 
Resurrection, nevertheless all knew that in his words there was 
no irreverence against the Temple. Perhaps there were many 
there in the Sandedrim who had heard the mysterious words. 
They were all conscious that in that discourse of Jesus there 
was no violation of the sanctity of the Temple. 

Again it appears from Mark that they declared that Jesus 
had said that he would destroy the Temple: ‘We heard him 
say: I will destroy this Temple,” etc. Now many of the priests 
and the people had heard that discourse of Jesus, and they saw 
at once that these witnesses were lying. Hence Mark says that 
their witness did not agree together. They were at variance 
with each other, at variance with the certain remembrance that 
many had of Jesus’ words; and perhaps in the course of the 
questioning they contradicted themselves. 

The high priest is enraged ; the trial is tending to prove the 
innocence of Jesus. The truth of Jesus’ cause is triumphing 
over all the machinations of falsehood. ‘The high priest is not 
seeking the truth of the case: he is seeking to kill Jesus, whom 
he knows to be the Just. 

During all this wild riot of falsehood Jesus had spoken only 
those few words in answer to the high priest, and the mild rebuke 
to the man who had struck him. He is fulfilling the prophecy : 
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‘He was oppressed, yet he humbled himself and opened not his 
mouth; as a lamb that is led to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb; yea, he opened not his mouth ”— 
Is. LIII. 7. 

The very silence and meekness of Jesus provoke the hatred 
of the high priest. It was a proof of sinlessness, and the high 
priest wished to conceal these evidences. He has failed in his 
attempt to convict Jesus by lying witnesses; he now directs his 
address to Jesus, urging him to speak something in rebuttal of 
the false witness that had been given against him. The action 
of Caiaphas in rising up and standing in the midst of the 
assembly indicates the great emotion of disappointed hate by 
which he was moved. 

Jesus is still silent. He had proven his innocence; he had 
proven to the world that he offered himself to die, and that no 
power could prevail against him, except by his own permission. 
The motive of Caiaphas was dishonest. Caiaphas was not 
seeking the truth ; he was seeking falsehood by which he might 
kill the man whom he knew to be just. Therefore there was 
no motive for an answer by Jesus. He sought not to avoid 
death ; and the miserable falsehoods which the witnesses had 
uttered were unworthy of notice. Noman inall that Sanhedrim 
would have believed the truth, if Jesus had spokenit. ‘The words 
and deeds of Jesus were a sufficient refutation of these vile 
baseless charges. 

The design of the high priest and of the priests and scribes 
was now bent on drawing from Jesus some statement that might 
be construed to be blasphemy. 

We are persuaded that St. Luke relates the same proceedings 
of the Sanhedrim as is narrated by the Synoptists, though we 
can not fix with precision the exact order of events. St. Luke 
tells us that the whole assemblage asked Christ if he were the 
Son of God. This would really mean that the question proceeded 
from many, and that it expressed the thoughts of all. Luke 
differs much from Matthew and Mark in the narration of this 
part of the event. Matthew and Mark speak nothing of a 
question addressed by all; but they make the high priest the 
only interrogator. Here again we are left to conjecture. So 
many things have been left out by all, and so little attention has 
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been paid to chronological order that we can only reconstruct a 
conjectural order of events. The Evangelists proposed to 
themselves as the end of their writing to follow the great 
outlines of Jesus’ life, and to transmit to us the truths whence 
comes life eternal. They fully attained this end; and they have 
left to us the labor of collating narrative with narrative to the 
end that we may see the sequence of words and events. ‘The 
following order seems to us probable: Certain ones of the 
Sanhedrim address a question to Jesus: ‘If thou be the Christ, 
tell us.” This is recorded by St. Luke. Though all the 
Sanhedrim did not actually speak the words of the question, it 
expressed the mind of all. Jesus answers: “If I tell you, ye 
will not believe, and if I ask you, ye will not answer.” Jesus 
saw the souls of those there present, and he saw that they were 
closed against truth. Many absolute proofs had been given 
them of the true character of Jesus Christ, and every evidence 
filled them with greater hate. And now they ask that question, 
not to know the truth, but in order to condemn the truth. It 
was incumbent on Jesus to preserve the dignity of truth from 
such an outrage. On former occasions he had refused to answer 
dishonest questions, and had reduced his questioners to silence by 
asking a counter question, whose answer would compel them to 
admit the truth. The wily Pharisees had always refused to 
answer these questions. They dared not face the truth: truth 
has intrinsic power, and falsehood has no intrinsic power. 
Falsehood is opposed to the very law of being. It may surround 
itself by wicked agencies, aud thus fora time obtain the mastery, 
but in the end all truth must triumph with an eternal triumph, 
and all falsehood must be destroyed forever. 

A wicked design united the leaders of the Jews to fight 
against the known truth, and they stubbornly opposed every 
manifestation of the Light of the world. Therefore Jesus tells 
them that it is useless to answer their question, and it is useless to 
try to force them to admit the truth. Every false cause fears an 
investigation ; it fears to be questioned : error thrives in the dark. 
Because their cause was false and evil, the priests and scribes 
feared Jesus’ questions, and they would not answer them, lest 
they be committed to some admission of the truth. 

On the contrary Jesus had spoken openly ; he had delivered 
his message as clearly as it was possible at that time. And now 
with the consciousness of the absolute truth of what he taught, 
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he bids them ask all who heard him to testify. The strength 
of truth is in itself. It needs no props on which to lean; it 
only asks for an honest investigation. As the unauthoritative 
question of these members of the Sanhedrim had proven abortive, 
the high priest forces the issue to a crisis. He says unto Jesus: 
“T adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us whether thou 
be the Christ the Son of God”. It was the most solemn 
adjuration. It invited, yea, juridically coerced the accused to 
swear by the living God to the truth of his answer. Answer to 
such an adjuration was an oath as solemn as the adjuration 
itself. The attribute “living” is added to arouse the conscience 
of the one swearing to the realization of the nature of God. 
God lives, and will take note of the oath. It is clear that the 
high priest understood the title “Son of God” in the sense of a 
being consubstantial with the Father and equal to him. When 
on previous occasions (John V. 18; X. 53) Jesus had spoken of 
God as his consubstantial Father, the Jews had charged him 
with making himself equal to God. When Pilate would free 
Jesus, the Jews clamored that Jesus ought to die, because he 
made himself the Son of God. And in this present instance, 
after all witness had failed, they condemn Jesus to death for 
blasphemy, because he declares himself to be the Son of God. 
Hence it is clear that they must have understood Jesus’ sonship 
of God in the sense of consubstantiality and equality. 

The question addressed to Jesus by the high priest must be 
answered. ‘Though its motive was dishonest, yet it was 
addressed by the chief of those who sat in Moses’ seat. ‘The 
office of the high priest gave him the right to exact such an oath 
from the accused. Moreover, the adjuration gave Jesus an 
opportunity to affirm his divinity to the world. Many times 
before Jesus had declared that he was the Son of God, but this 
is the first time recorded when he was called to swear to that 
truth. Should he fail to make direct answer now, his enemies 
could say: ‘Jesus made many vain declarations of his sonship 
of God, but when he was confronted by the awful oath by the 
high priest, he dared not affirm it.’ Thus this basic truth of 
the new Covenant would have been weakened. So therefore 
employing that form of expression which is the most emphatic 
form of an affirmation in Oriental languages, Jesus declares : 
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“Thou hast said”. The opinion of St. Augustine, Paschasius, 
Cajetan, and Wiinsche is that Jesus’ answer was not a direct 
affirmation. Such an opinion is absurd, and reveals a great 
ignorance of the Hebrew language. ‘The expression was the 
most emphatic affirmation in use in the Hebrew tongue. 
Lightfoot and Shoettgen have shown that the idiom was in 
frequent use among the Jews. Moreover, the expression can 
only have the legitimate meaning ofa direct affirmation. If 
we deny this force to it, the form of speech becomes devoid of 
meaning. The Lord employed the same form of words to 
affirm to Judas that he was the traitor; and later before Pilate 
he affirmed his kingship in the same words. Surely it would 
be absurd to believe that on these two occasions Jesus meant 
anything but a direct affirmation. 

Finally, St. Mark interprets the sense of the response of 
Jesus to the Greeks and Romans, who were not acquainted with 
the Hebrew idiom ; hence in his text Jesus’ answer is: “I am”. 

It is clear therefore that the high priest charged Jesus to 
declare on oath whether he were the natural Son of God. It 
is clear that Jesus affirmed the same by the most solemn of 
oaths. By this declaration he corroborated his preceding 
doctrine on this theme. If there had remained any doubt up 
to this point regarding Jesus’ character, it vanished now. He 
must be true; for God is with him in almighty power in 
everything. The world can not honestly doubt of the truth of 
Jesus’ words. It is the duty therefore. of men to seek the sense 
of Jesus’ words. Now here the sense is fully evident. In the 
face of death because he affirmed it, and under that awful oath 
Jesus Christ directly and emphatically affirms that he is the 
natural Son of God. 

Jesus corroborates his affirmation by declaring to them the 
great glory of the Son of God in the kingdom of the Father. 
In telling them that they should see this glory a7’ apt, 
“henceforth,” Jesus’ meaning is that after a little while such 
fact would be in existence. It was now a question of a small 
number of days before Jesus should go back to his Father, and 
sit at his right hand. Jesus speaks of “sitting at the right 
hand of power” by a just metonomy, for God is essential 


almighty power. 
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That such is the glory of the Son of God is assured us by 
the prophetic words of the One hundred and tenth Psalm (Vulg. 
CIX.), first verse: ‘The Lord said unto my Lord: Sit thou at 
my right hand”. And Daniel says: “I saw in the night 
visions, and behold, there came with the clouds of heaven, one 
like unto a son of man; and he came even unto the Ancient of 
days, and they brought him near before him. And there was 
given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all the 
peoples, nations, and languages should serve him ; his dominion 
is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and his 
kingdom shall not be destroyed.”—VII. 13-14. 

It is to be noted that Jesus speaks of himself here as the 
Son of Man. The discussion is waged concerning his sonship 
of God, and yet in speaking of the glory of his kingdom, he 
calls himself the Son of Man. The object here is to confirm 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. It was not enough to believe 
that he is the natural Son of God: they must believe that he is 
the Son of God, and yet true man. 

As we have before explained, when it is declared that Jesus 
sits at the right hand of God, the meaning is that as God he 
enjoys an equality in power and glory with his Father, and his 
human nature enjoys the highest glory possible to a created 
nature. 

The force of the adverb am’ dp7 refers to the near approach 
of Jesus’ entering into his glory. The state of his glory would 
exist long before they would see him in that glory ; but as soon 
as the state existed, objectively it was an object for man’s vision, 
St. Stephen saw him in that state, as he spoke before the Jews 
in their council at Jerusalem: “But he being full of the 
Holy Ghost, looked up steadfastly into Heaven, and saw the 
glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand of God ; and 
he said: Behold, I see the Heavens opened, and the Son of 
man standing on the right hand of God”.—Acts VII. 55-56. 
We believe that many other saints of the New Law have seen 
that same glory, even while they looked up from this low sphere 
of existence. All men shall see that glory when they enter 
into the state after death. The universe of mankind will see 
Jesus come from that state with great glory to judge the living 
and the dead. 
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Jesus declared that he was the Son of God. The Jews 
looked upon him a prisoner, bound with ropes, his face stained 
from the terrible sweat of Gethsemane, perhaps bleeding from 
the blow of the servant of the high priest, and they said: “How 
can this man in this lowly state be the Son of God?” Jesus 
tells them in substance that his present state is not his proper 
state ; it does not belong to him; it belongs to sinful humanity, 
and he has assumed it to save humanity. It is not a permanent 
state ; Jesus shall soon resume that state of glory that is his by 
virtue of his Divinity, and by virtue of his merits as man. 
They are invited to look beyond the present assumed state, to 
the permanent state of glory which by nature belongs to Christ. 
He had done enough miracles to hold the world in faith until 
that day when man shall see God as he is. The central truth 
of Christ’s words is: ‘Iamthe Son of God; I am that being 
who shall be at the right hand of God in his eternal kingdom”. 

There is some difficulty here to bring Luke into harmony 
with the other two synoptists. Matthew and Mark declare that 
at this point the high priest rent his garments, declaring that 
Jesus had blasphemed, and appealing to the assemblage for their 
judgment against Jesus. Luke mentions nothing of the high 
priest, but narrates that the assemblage drew from Jesus a 
declaration that he was the Son of God, and then condemned 
him to death. Now inthe first place, the account of the high 
priest’s action as narrated by Matthew and Mark is so precisely 
stated in its details that it must be critically accurate. St. 
Luke’s account is more indefinite. Some have held that, 
inasmuch as the high priest represented the body, that which he 
spoke is attributed by Luke to the Sanhedrim asa body. But 
we believe that we can adjust the several accounts in a better 
way. After Jesus had responded directly and at length to the 
question of the high priest, the whole assemblage burst into an 
indignant question, and from many lips was heard in fierce 
menacing accents: “Art thou then the Son of God?” Jesus 
confirms his former answer: ‘Ye say that I am”. It is 
substantially the same answer and the same idiom which 
Matthew records. The sentence of Jesus is condensed into 
brevity. ‘The conjunction “that” corresponding to the Greek 
8m is causal. ‘The sentence is equivalent to: ‘Ye say that 
which is true, ecause 1am”. ‘This action on the part of the 
priests and scribes of the assemblage is narrated by Luke alone 
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At this point the high priest rent his garments, saying: 
“ What further need have we of witnesses? He hath spoken 
blasphemy ; ye have heard the blasphemy. What think ye?” 
And they all condemned Jesus to death. This concurrence of 
all in the judgment of the high priest is by St. Luke 
represented as the act of the council. Here again more words 
are spoken than are recorded. It is quite certain that in that 
lawless, wicked council many gave verbal utterance to the 
same views as expressed by the high priest. 

It was customary with the Hebrews to rend their garments 
as a manifestation of great grief and pain. ‘Thus Jacob rent his 
garments when he received news of the death of his son Joseph, 
Gen. XX XVII. 34. When the full calamity fell on Job, he 
arose and rent his mantle, Job. I. 20; the three friends of Job 
rent their garments at his misery, Job II. 12; Joshua rent his 
garments when the men of Ai slew his men, Josh. VII. 6; 
Jephthah rent his clothes when his daughter came out to meet 
him, Judges XI. 35; Tamar rent her garment in wild grief after 
she had been forced by Amnon, I. Sam. XIII. 19; David rent 
his clothes at the intelligence of the death of Saul, II. Sam. I. 
11.; King Hezekiah rent his clothes when Rabshakeh the Assyrian 
threatened Jerusalem, and those who announced the dreadful 
tidings came with their clothes rent, Is. XXXVI. 22; 
XXXVII. 1; Mathathias and his sons rent their garments at 
the pollution of the Temple, I. Maccab. II. 14. In fact, it was 
the conventional sign to express sorrow or contrition for sin. 
David commanded all the men that were with him to rend their 
clothes as a testimony of grief for the death of Abner, II. Sam. 
III. 31. The usage was not confined to the Hebrews. When 
Vagao the eunuch of Holofernes entered his tent, and saw his 
headless trunk, he rent his clothes in grief, and thus did all the 
captains of the Assyrian army.—Judith XIV. 14-17. 

Caiaphas therefore feigned to feel great pain and sorrow at 
the blasphemy against God. 

A question arises whether Caiaphas transgressed the ritual 
law in rending his garments. In Leviticus, X. 6, when Nadab 
and Abihu were stricken dead by the Lord, Moses said to Aaron 
and his two sons Eleazar and Ithamar: “Let not the hair of 
your heads go loose, neither rend your clothes that ye die not”. 
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This ordinance is made generalin Levit. XXI. ro: “And he 
that is the high priest among his brethren, upon whose head the 
anointing oil is poured, and who is consecrated to put on the 
garments, shall not let the hair of his head go loose, nor rend his 
clothes ; neither shall he go in to any dead body”, etc. 

Some have endeavored to restrict this ordinance to a 
prohibition against rending the clothes on the occasion of a death. 
Thisis plainly absurd. The Hebrews did not ordinarily rend the 
clothes at every death ; and the prohibition regarding the dead 
body is laid down as a distinct ordinance with others. We 
believe therefore that for the sake of the decorum of the priestly 
office the high priest was generally forbidden to rend his 
clothes, or manifest by dishevelled hair feelings of grief. But 
at times, owing to extraordinary causes, this ordinance was 
considered not to bind. Its end was the decorum of the priestly 
office ; hence it was not absolute in all cases. When God was 
blasphemed, or the Temple was profaned, or a great calamity 
had fallen, even the high priest might lawfully rend his 
garments. Thus we find that Jonathas, the brother of Judas 
Maccabaeus, and who was high priest after the death of Judas, 
rent his garments when his soldiers fled before the army of 
Demetrius.—I. Maccab. XI. 71. Flavius Josephus narrates that 
when Florus attacked Jerusalem, “you might also see then the 
high priests themselves, with dust sprinkled in great plenty 
upon their heads, with bosoms deprived of any covering but 
was rent ’’.—Wars of the Jews, II. XV. 4. 

It is to be noted here that Caiaphas did not rend the 
sacerdotal vestments, since these were only worn by the high 
priest in the Temple. 

Buxtorf in his Lexicon Chald., pag. 2,146, has gathered 
from the Rabbis the manner in which the rending of the 
garments should be done. He says: “The rending is done 
standing; from the neck in front, not at the back, neither at 
the sides or lower hem of the garment. he length of the rent 
isa palm. The shirt or ‘sweat garment’ is not rent, neither 
the outer cloak. It takes place in all the other garments of the 
body, even if they be ten innumber”. It is plain that this is 
one of the absurd Pharisaical ordinances, endeavoring to reduce 
to rule what was a natural spontaneous sign of painful emotion. 
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In Leviticus, XXIV. 16,it is written: ‘And he that 
blasphemeth the name of the Lord, he shall surely be put to 
death”. Hence as soon as it was decided in that council that 
Jesus had blasphemed, the death sentence was passed. They 
could not legally execute this sentence, but they handed over 
to the Romans the condemned man judged guilty of death. 
The whole trial was a mere simulation, for they had formerly 
decided on Jesus’ death. This present trial was merely to 
justify themselves with the people and with the Romans. 

Now begins a scene which reveals the very depths of human 
cruelty and wickedness. A Roman court could not legally be 
held till after sunrise, and as the sun had not yet risen 
the members of the Sanhedrim, and such of the rabble as 
so felt inclined, amused themselves in insulting and striking 
Jesus. Even had he been a murderer and condemned, the 
common feelings of mankind should have prevented any insult 
or blow but that which by law was appointed as the death 
penalty. But these degraded, unnatural monsters torture that 
bound, defenseless, innocent man in the foulest and most cruel 
manner. ‘Truly we exclaim: ‘ Where in the regions of horrid 
hell can be found a state of punishment for the perpetrators of 
that foul deed?” ‘Those who hold him strike him heavy blows, 
accompanying every blow with mocking and reviling. They 
spit in his face. How our flesh creeps as we imagine that 
slimy, foul smelling spittle running down upon the divine face 
of Jesus Christ! They strike him repeatedly in the face; one 
vies with the otherin cruelty to him. Then they think of a 
diabolical device to mock his character. He claimed to be the 
Messiah, the great Legate of God. As such he must have 
prophetical power, the power to know hidden things. They 
will test this power. Blindfolding him, they strike him, and 
ask mockingly that he tell who struck him. Then was fulfilled 
the words of Isaiah: “I gave my back to the smiters, and my 
cheeks to them that plucked off the hair: I hid not my face 
from shame and spitting.”’—Is. L. 6. 

The Lord sat patient and silent: he uttered no word of 
protest, made no defense. His patience is mistaken by them 
for lack of power, and they multiply blows and insults. It 
would seem for the moment that hell itself had prevailed over 
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the power of good. Legions of angels would spring from 
Heaven to avenge the insult to their King; but God restrains 


them. This must be, and why must it be? 


Because man whom 


God loves has sinned. God created the universe of creation by 
a single act of his will; but to create the world of redeemed 
man, the new creation of grace, it cost these fearful sufferings 
which shall culminate on Calvary. 


MATT. XXVIII. 1—31. 
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TnoeEv avToV oO HYEU@Y, AEywV: 
=v ef 6 Bactteds tav “lovdaiwr; 
0 d€ "Inoods pn adt@: drAE 
yes. 

12. Kai év r@ xatnyopeia bar 
avTov imo ToV apyltepéwy Kal 
aperButépwr, ovdéy arrexpivato, 

13. Tore Ady avr o IAa- 
tos: Ovx axoves 1éca cov KaTa- 
papTupovew ; 


14. Kai 


a x 5Be a tn CA r) 
TM 7 pos QUOE EV prNMa, WOTE Vav- 


> 2 7 ? 
ovK amexpi0n av- 


pate Tov nyeuova Niap, 

15. Kara dé éoptny eidbe o 
nyeuov atrodvev éva TO dyr@ 
déorov, dv nOerov, 

16. 
emionpov Aeyduevov BapaSBarv. 


Kiyov 5&€ rdéte déepiov 


/ a >, A 
17. Luvyynevwv ody avrav, 
Tiva 
OérXeTe aTrOAVTwW iv; Tov Ba- 
paBBav, } Incodv rov Neyouevov 
Xpicrev; 


elev avtois o IliAaros: 


18. “Hider yap dri da pOdvov 


£5 > , 
TWAPEOMKAV AUTOV, 


Marr. XXVII. 1-—31; MARK XV. I—20. 


> , 2 c 

2. Kai éwrnpwrncev avrov o 
Ilias : 
"lovdaiwy; o dé arroxpiGeis avta, 


=v ef 6 Bactredrs TaY 


Neyer: Ud Adyess. 


3. Kai xatnycpovy avrov ot 
> Cal ld 
apyxlepets moda, 


4. ‘O 6é Tlivdtos wari érrn- 

, ee / ? > 
pata avtTov, Aéywv: OvK« aro- 
ee ae Os v ' 
kplvyn ovdév; ide wéca cov Katn- 
ryopovowy. 

5. ‘O 88 "Inaods oveéri ovdéev 
> /, id f x 
atexpi0n, @ote Oavypaley tov 
Tlivaroyr, 

6. Kara &€ éopray amédvev 
avtois éva Séojuov, by srapy- 
TOUYTO. 

7. “Hy &€ 6 Xeyswevos Bapaf- 
Bas weta TOV otactacTay Sede- 
pévos, oitives ev TH oTacE hdvor 
TET OLNKELO AY, 

\ > com ” 

8. Kat avaBas o dyros, ip- 

, Lal 
Eato aiteicOa, xabos érroie 
avrors. 

9g. “O 6€ Tlerdros trexpiOn 
avTois, Aéywr: OédeTe arorvsa 


¢ Lal fal 
upiv tov Baoiréa trav lovdalwv; 


Matr. XXVII. 1—31; Mark XV. 1-20. 


19. Kaényeévov dé avtod éri 
a , 
ToD Bywatos, améateev pos 
> \ fol 
auTOV % Yyuvy avTov, Aéyouca: 
Mnéev cor cal To Sixaiw éxeivo: 
TOANA yap Erafov onuepov Kat’ 
¥ ? > 4 
évap &” avtov, 
20. Oc S€ apytepeis Kai of 
s cd A ” 
mpeoRutepor Erreccay Tovs dyXovs, 
7 a 
iva aitncwvta Tov BapaBBav, 


\ > cal 
tov dé "Incoty aror€oworr. 


21. 
+ a2 otigs 
€LTTEV AUTOLS : 


’"Atroxpileis Sé 0 nyeuon, 
Tiva OédeTte ard 
tav dvo atoAvow viv; of dé 
elrov, Tov BapaSPav. 

22. Aéye avtois o TtAaros: 
Té oby trounow "Inoodv, tov Aeyo- 
pevov Xpratov; Aéyovowy travtes : 
Lravpwh7Tw. 


23. 
érroincev; Oi dé epic ws Expalev 
AéyovTes : 


24. 
ovdey @perEl, GANA wAdAov Odpv- 


‘O dé épn: Ti yap caxov 


Ltavpwb7jTw. 


"Tda@v dé o TAdtos, dre 


Bos yiverat, AaBawv Vdwp, are- 
vipato Tas xelpas KaTévavte TOD 
éyAov, A€éywv: 
TOU aipatos TovTOV: vpeis deo Oe. 


’AOGds eius atro 


25. Kal drroxpiGeis was o 
Aads, elev: Té aiua adrod éd’ 
HuaS, Kal, él Ta TéKVA NUOD. 

26. Tore 
tov BapaBBav, tov 5é “Incody 
dppayehrwoas mapédwxev 
otaupw7. 


2 / : al 
avréXvoev avUTOLS 


7 
iva 


Tore of otpatiatac Tov 


27. 


Hryeudvos, waparaBdvres zov ‘In- 
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10. 'Eyivwokey yap br Sia 


POdvov trapadeddxevcav adrdv. 


e Cal 
Il. Ov 6€ apyepeis avécevoav 
\ ba wv Lol 
Tov OyAov, tva waddAov Tov Ba- 


paBBav arorvon avrtois. 


12, ‘O &é€ Wuddros 
amroxpiHeis, EXeyer avtois: Te 
ovv Toijow, AéyeTe, TOV Bactdéa 


wad 


tov lovdaiwv; 


13. Ot b€ wddrw éxpagtar: 
Ltavpwooy avrov. 
14. ‘O 68 T[uraros édevyev 
by a s x > ¢ os 
avtois: Té yap éroincev Kaxov; 


Oi 8 wepicoas expakav: rav- 


pwcov autor, 


15. ‘O é€ Iadros, Bovno- 
pevos TH OYAM TO iKavoY Trocely, 
améducev avtois Tov BapaBPav : 
mrapédwxev 5é Tov ’Inaovy, ppayed- 
AHoas, tva cTavpoO7. 

16. Of 8 otpatiorar amn- 


yayou abtov gow rhs avbdjAs, 6 
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fal , a 
covv és TO TpatTwpLov, cuUVNya- 
ryov, em’ avTov GAnv THY o7TELpar. 


28. Kai évdveavtes avrtov 
xAapdda Koxcivny mepieOnrav 
avTo. 


29. Kal wrréEavtes otépavov 
e& axav0av, mepieOnxay éri Tis 
Keparyns avTov, Kal Kddapov ev 
tm Se&a avtov: Kal yovuTetn- 
caves éumpoobeyv avtov, évérat- 
Eav avo, NéyovTes: Xaipe Bact- 
red Tov "lovdaiwr. 

30. Kal éumrticartes eis av- 
Tov, €AaBov Tov Kddapov, Kai 
étumtov eis THY Kehadiy avToOD, 


ab 


é&ddvoav avrov THY yAapdda, Kal 


Kail ore évérratEav atvTo 
ra) 


3 4 Aes € ld > fel 
évéducay avrov Ta iwatia avTod, 
Kal amnyayov autor eis TO oTav- 
pacar, 


1. Now when morning was 
come, all the chief priests and 
the elders of the people took 
counsel against Jesus to put 
him to death: 

2. And they bound him, 
and led him away, and deliv- 
ered him up to Pilate the gov- 
ernor. 


3. Then Judas, who be- 
trayed him, when he saw that 
he was condemned, repented 
himself, and brought back the 
thirty pieces of silver to the 
chief priests and elders, saying : 

4. Ihave sinned in that I 
betrayed innocent blood. But 


Marr. XXVII. 1—31; MARK XV. I—20. 


éoTlv TpatT@piov, Kal cuvKadod- 
ow OANVY THY oTrEipaVy. 


ei 


4 XN 4 > 
moppupav, Kat tepiTiBéacww av- 


Kat évirdtcxovow atrov 


T@® Wre-avtes axavOivoy atépa- 


vov. 

18. Kal npfavto aomdfecOau 
avtov: Xaipe Sacred trav "lov- 
dalov. 


16. Kai érumrov avtod thy 
Keparnv Karam, Kal évémtuov 
avT@, Kal TiWévTes TA yovaTa, 
TpoceKUVOUY AUTO. 


20. 
T@, €Eéducav avtov Thy Tophupay, 


Kai éte évéraiEav av- 


Kal évédvoav avtov Ta inatia av- 
TOV. 


1. And straightway in the 
morning the chief priests with 
the elders and scribes, and the 
whole council, held a consul- 
tation, and bound Jesus, and 
carried him away, and delivered 
him up to Pilate. 


MatTr. XXVII. 1—31; MarK XV. 1—20. 


they said: What is that to 
us? see thou to it. 


5. And he cast down the 
pieces of silver into the sanc- 
tuary, and departed; and he 
went away and hanged him- 
self. 


6. And the chief priests 
took the pieces of silver, and 
said: It is not lawful to put 
them into the treasury, since it 
is the price of blood. 


7- And they took counsel, 
and bought with them the 
potter’s field, to bury strangers 
in. 


8. Wherefore that field was 
called: The field of blood, 
unto this day. 


g. Then was fulfilled that 
which was spoken by Jeremiah 
the prophet, saying: And 
they took the thirty pieces of 
silver, the price of him that 
was priced, whom certain of 
the children of Israel did price; 


1o. And they gave them 
for the potter’s field, as the 
Lord appointed me. 


11. Now Jesus stood before 
the governor: and the gover- 
nor asked him, saying: Art 
thou the King of the Jews? 
And Jesus said untohim: Thou 
sayest. 


12. And when he was. ac- 
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2. And Pilate asked him: 
Art thou the King of the Jews? 
And _ he answering saith unto 
him: Thou sayest. 


3. And the chief priests 


374 Marr XXVIL. 


cused by the chief priests and 
elders, he answered nothing. 


13. Then saith Pilate unto 
him: MHearest thou not how 
many things they witness 
against thee? 


14. And he gave him no 
answer, not even to one word: 
insomuch that the governor 
marvelled greatly. 


15. Now at the feast the 
governor was wont to release 
unto the multitude one pris- 
oner, whom they would. 


16. And they had then a 
notable prisoner, called Barab- 
bas. 


17. When therefore they 
were gathered together, Pilate 
said unto them: Whom will 
ye that I release unto you? 
Barabbas, or Jesus who is called 
Christ ? 


18. For he knew that for 
envy they had delivered him 


up. 


19. And while he was 
sitting on the judgment seat, 
his wife sent unto him, saying: 
Have thou nothing to do with 
that righteous man: for I have 
suffered many things this day 
in a dream because of him. 


20. Now the chief priests 
and the elders persuaded the 


I—31 ; 


MARK XV. I—20. 


accused him of many things. 


4. And Pilate again asked 
him, saying: Answerest thou 
nothing? behold how many 
things they accuse thee of. 


5. But Jesus no more an- 
swered anything; insomuch 
that Pilate marvelled. 


6. Now at the feast he used 
to release unto them one pris- 
oner, whom they asked of him. 


7. And there was one called 
Barabbas, lying bound with 
them that had made insurrec- 
tion, men who in the insurrec- 
tion had committed murder. 


8. And the multitude went 
up and began to ask him to do 
as he was wont to. do unto 
them. 


g. And Pilate answered 
them, saying: Will ye that I 
release unto you the King of 
the Jews? 


10. For he perceived that 
for envy the chief priests had 
delivered him up. 


11, But the chief priests 
stirred up the multitude, that 


MaTT. XXVIII. 1—31; MARK XV. 1—20. 


multitudes that they should 
ask for Barrabas, and destroy 


Jesus. 


21. But the governor an- 
swered and said unto them: 
Whether of the twain will ye 
that I release unto you? And 
they said: Barabbas. 


22. Pilate saith unto them: 
What then shall I do unto 
Jesus who is called Christ? 
They all say: Let him be 
crucified. 


23. And he said: Why, 
what evil hath he done? But 
they cried out exceedingly, 
saying: Let him be crucified. 


24. So when Pilate saw 
that he prevailed nothing, but 
that a tumult was arising, he 
took water, and washed his 
hands before the multitude, 
saying: Jam innocent of the 
blood of this righteous man: 
see ye to it. 


25. And all the people an- 
swered and said: His blood 
be on us, and on our children. 


26. Then he released unto 
them Barrabas: but Jesus he 
scourged and delivered to be 
"crucified. 


27. Then the soldiers of 
the governor took Jesus into 
the Preetorium, and gathered 
unto him the whole band. 
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he should rather release Barab- 
bas unto them. 


12. And Pilate again an- 
swered and said unto them: 
What then shall I do unto him 
whom ye call the King of the 
Jews? 

13. 
again: 


And they cried out 
Crucify him. 

14. And Pilate said unto 
them: Why, what evil hath 
he done? But they cried out 
exceedingly: Crucify him. 


15. And Pilate, wishing to 


content the multitude, released 


unto them Barabbas, and de- 
livered Jesus, when he had 
scourged him, to be crucified. 


16. And the soldiers led 
him away within the court, 
which is the Praetorium; and 
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28. And clothing him, they 
put on him a scarlet robe. 


29. And they plaited a 
crown of thorns and put it 
upon his head, and a reed in 
his right hand; and _ they 
kneeled down before him, and 
mocked him, saying: Hail, 
King of the Jews! 

30. And they spat upon 


him, and took the reed and 
smote him on the head. 

31. And when they had 
mocked him, they took off 
from him the robe, and put on 
him his garments, and led him 
away to crucify him. 


LUKE XXIII. 1—2s. 
1. Kai 


. > cal ” ’ \ > \ 
wrAHOGos avtav, nyayev avrov ert 


2 \ id ‘ 
avaotav aTav TO 


tov LleXaTov. 


2. “Hpfavro 5€ Katnyopeiv 


» r Xr tA ‘ Tv Lol LA 
auTov, AéyorTes : ovTov evpa- 
pev Scactpépovta TO EOvos Huar, 
Kat KwAvovta gddpovs Kaioapi 
Siddvat, Kal Aéyorvta avrTov Xpic- 

) Pp 
rov Bactréa elvat. 


3. 'O &€ Thiraros npwrnoev 
avTov, Aéywv: del o Bacireds 
tav “lovdaiwy; o d€ atroxpibeis 
auT@ épn: Ld Aéyes. 

4. ‘O &é Tliaros etvrev apos 
Tovs apyxuepeis Kal tods dydous: 
Ovdév eipicxw aitiov év To av- 
Opare@ TovUTw, 


they call together the whole 
band. 

17. And they clothe him 
with purple, and plaiting a 
crown of thorns, they put it on 
him; 

18. And they began to sa- 
lute him: Hail, King of the 
Jews! 

1g. And they smote his 
head with a reed, and did spit 
upon him, and bowing their 
knees worshipped him. 

20. And when they had 
mocked him, they took off 
from him the purple, and put 
on him his garments. And 
they led him out to crucify 
him. 


JOHN XVIII. 28—XIX. 16. 


28. “Aryovow otv tov "Incody 
> % a ~ 7 ’ \ , 
amo tov Kaiada eis tO mpaita- 

a = de hy \ , \ » 

pov: nv d€ wpwi: Kai avtoi ovK 
’ ArXGo ’ \ ‘ irvA 
elonjrAOov eis TO mpatTwmpioy, iva 
un pravOa@owv, AAA haywow TO 
waoyxa. 

29. >E&jdOev ody o Wiraros 
éEw mpos avtovs, kai dnoiv: Tiva 

‘ 4 Lol > , 

katnyopiav pépete TOU avOpwrrov 
TOUTOU; 

30. “AmexpiOnoav xai eimav 

she 
avt@: Et pa hv obtos KaKoy 
TOV, OUK AY GoL Taped@caper 
auton, 

ai; 


TOS: 


Eiwev odv avrois I[lina- 
AdBete avdtov tpeis, Kai 
KaTa TOV vopov buaV KpivaTe 
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5. Ob &€ érioyvor, réyorTes : 
ccd 
OTe avaceler Tov adv, SidadoKwv 
oe aA > 
Kal’ odns Ths “lovdalas, nal dp- 
‘4 a 
Eduevos amd tis Tadiralas Eas 
de, 
6. ILtAadtos 6€ axovcas, érn- 
patnoev et 0 dvOpwros T'adirAaids 
€oTLy, 


7. Kai émiyvovs oti é« tijs 
éEovolas ‘Hpwdou éeoriv, avérep- 
ee x A ec , Mw 
ev avtov pos tov “Hpwdny, dvta 
\ > X\ 3 e A > 
kat autov év ‘lepocodvpos év 
TavTals Talis nuepass. 


8. ‘O &é ‘Hpwdns, idav tov 
*Incody, éydpn riav: Hv yap é& 
e lal , i > Lal > My 
ixavav ypovev Oédov ideiv avTor, 
dua TO akoveav tepl avTov, Kal 
namilév Te onpmetov ideiy bro av- 
TOU yLVOMEVoY, 

> A X , 4 ’ 

g. “Emnpoéta sé avtov év 

Adyous ixavois: avros Sé ovdev 


amrexpivato avT@. 


10. Eiotnkecav 5é oi apye- 
peis Kal of ypappareis evrdvas 


KaTHYOpoOUVTES avTOD. 


11. "E€oufevnoas dé avtov o 
€ te \ o A 

Hpodns avy trois otpatevpacuy 
avuTov, Kat éurraitas, trepiBarwv 
éoOnta Naptpav, avéreprper av- 


an / 
tov T@ IltAaTo. 


12. "Eyévovro 5€ pido 6 te 
‘Hpwdys kal 6 TWeAdtos év av- 
HAG Loko 

oer yv 
mpouTrnpxov yap év éxOpa dvtes 

x ¢ tA 
Tpos AUTOUS. 


pet GdANAOY: 


TlvAaros dé, cvveadeca- 


Ez. 


> U > Le a 
autov, Hitrov avt@ oi ‘lovéaio: 


e a ’ 4 “ 
Hyiv ove ékeotiw arroxteivas 


ovdeva : 

32. “Iva 6 Adyos tod *Inood 
wAnpoby, dv elev, onpuaivor 
mwoim Oavatm nuedrev arrobvia- 
Kew, 


33: 
TO TWpart@piov o IlAatos, Kat 


3 s \ > a) \ x 
edwvnce tov ‘Inoodv, Kai elmev 


EionrOev ovv madw eis 


avT@: LW «i o Bacirews tov 
"Toviatwy; 
34. "Amexpl0n’Inoots: ’Amo 


SEAUTOU GV TOTO rEyELS, 7) GAOL 
elroy oot Tepl emo; 


35- TLiAaros : 
Mnte eyo ’lovdaies ely; to 


"AmrexpiOn o 


wy ~ \ A c > “~ 
€Ovos TO cov Kal of apyxtepels 
mapédwxdy oe éuol: Tk émroinaas ; 
36. "AmexplOn "Inoois: ‘H 
/ Saeed ‘ > 4 > fol 
Baotrela 4 éun ovK éotiv é€x Tov 
KOT LOU TOUTOU: €L EX TOD KOO MOV 
Tovtou mv 1 Bactrela H éur), 06 
ig / ce 1 \ > 4 vn 
virnpérar ot éuol yywvilovro ay, 
iva pn TapadoO@ tots Lovdaias : 
vov 6€ 7 Bactrela én ovK éotiv 


evrevOev. 


37> 


TOS: 


Eizev ody avt@ o Ilda- 
Ovixodv Bacireds ef av; 
amexplOn o “Incots: Xv réyes 
é7t Bacinevs etpu, 
ToUTO yeyevynwat, Kai eis TOUTO 
édnjrvba eis Tov Koc por, iva pap- 
Ilas o ov 


*Eyo eis 


tupnow TH adnbeia. 
év THS GdnOelas, axover pov TIS 
povis. 

38. Adyee att@ o Ilaros: 
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\ n % \ 
pevos TOUS apyLepEels, Kal TOUS 
s 
dpyovras, kai Tov Aaov, elmev 
mMpos aUTOUS : 
/ / \ 
14. Ilpoonvéycaté por Tov 
avOpwroy todTov, ws aTroaTpe- 
\ i \ ’ \ b \ 
govra tov racy: Kai idod, eyo 
évoTriov Uu@v avaxpivas, ovbev 
etpov ev to avOpamr@ TOUT ai- 
TLOV, OY KATNYOpPELTE KAT avTOU. 
15. “AA ovdé “Hpwdys: ave- 
\ } XN x € lal 
mepryey yap avToy mpos mas, 
kai idov, ovdev a&iov Oavatov 
éoTiv TeTpayMevov AUTO. 


16. Llaédetcas otv avrtov 
> ty 
aTroAvo@. 

[17. ~Avdynnv 6€ eiyev arro- 


Ave avrois Kata éopTHy éva. | 


18. 
Oei, AeyovTes : 


"Avéxpayov b€ traumXn- 
Alpe 
améerxvaov 5é Hpuiv tov Bapaf- 
Bav. 

19. 
ryevouevny év TH TeAEL Kal dodvor, 
Brneis ev rn puraxn. 

20. Ildkw 6€ o T[urgdrtos 
mpoceporvncer avtois, OéXwv atro- 


lel 
TOUTOD, 


"Ooris Hv d1a otdow Tia 


Aveat Tov ’Inoodr. 


2I. 
s , > 4 
TES: Ltavpou, OT@upov avTop, 


c tA 
Oi 8€ éredpwvour, Aéyor. 


22. 
> ‘ 
avTOUs : 


‘O 8€ tpétoy elmer mpos 
Ti yap xaxov érrotnoev 
obT0s; ovdev aitiov Gavarov ebpor 
é€v avT@: aidevoas ody avTor 
> 4 
aTroNUe@, 
23. Ob d€ éréxewvto dewvais 


iz ’ 4 
MeyaXals, alTovmevor avTOY otav- 


Ti dor adjGera; Kai todTo e- 
mad é&rOev mpos Tors 


reyes 


TOV, 
"Tovdalous, 


’ 
"Eyo ovdé uiav evpicxw év av- 


Kal autos: 


T@ attiay, 


39- 


4 ia > 4 € Lal ” , 
tva €Va ATOAVTW UELLY TH TAC YA: 


“Eotw d€ curnbaa vpiv 


Botrecbe oty atrodtow viv Tov 
Bactréa tov “lovéalov; 


40. 


AeyortTes : 
BapafBav. 
ANoTHS. 


XIX. 


TliAadtos tov Inoovv, cai éuacr 


"Expavyacay obv mah 
M7 TovTov, a@AdXa@ TOY 


"Hr 5é 0 BapaBBas 


1. Tote ovv éXaBev o 
f 
t- 


yooev. 


2. Kat oi otpatiotar rrAcEar 
res orépavov €& axavOav, érén- 
Kav avtov TH Kepady, Kat imatiov 
moppupovy trepiéBadov autor, 


eee Xx , \ 

3. Kat npyovto mpos autor, 
cat édeyov: Xaipe o Bacireds 
tav ‘lovdaiwy, Kai édidocay 
avuT@ patricuata, 

4. Kai é&f\@ev mad é&w o 
"Lée, 
dywo tpiv adtov é&a, iva yvare 
iid de - we te ig if ? 
dt ovdé play aitiay ebpioxw év 


Tlinaros, cal Aéyer avrois : 


avT@. 

5. ‘E&jAGev odv "Inaois é€o, 
fopav tov axdvOwov orépavor, 
Kat TO Toppupody iudtiov, Kai 
Neyer avtois: [dod 6 dvOpwrros. 

6. “Ore ovv eidov adtov of 


> Lal , 
apxlepets Kal of vmnpérat, expav- 


yacav, éyovtes:  Lravpwoor, 
atavpwoorv, Aéyer adtois 6 Ti- 
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paca, Kai Katicyvoy ai dwvai 
auton, 

24. Kai Il:Aaros éréxp wev 
yevéoOat 70 aitnua ator. 


25. 
ordow Kal ddvoy BeSdnpEevov eis 
duran, dv yTodvtTo: Tov dé “In- 


*Améruvcev Sé€ Tov Sa 


cobv trapédwxev T@ OerXnymaTt ad- 
TOV, 


ove 


bal , ‘ Lal 
Aatos: AaBerte avtov wipes, Kal 
Z \ 
cTavpMcaTE: EyW YAP OvY EUPioKw 
év avT@ aitiav. 
7. ‘AmexplOncav avt@ oi 
? r < € ° , Mv 
lovdaior: ‘Hyets vopov éyopen, 
\ \ ‘ / bd f- > 
Kai Kata Tov vopoy opelde atro- 
Gaveiv, Sti Tiov @eod éavrov 
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1. And the whole company 
of them rose up, and brought 
him before Pilate. 


2. And they began to ac- 
cuse him, saying: We found 
this man perverting our nation, 
and forbidding to give tribute 
to Ceesar, and saying that he 
himself is Christ a king. 


3. And Pilate asked him, 
saying: Art thou the King of 
the Jews? And he answered 
him and said: ‘Thou sayest. 


4. And Pilate said unto the 
chief priests and the multi- 
tudes: J find no fault in this 
man, 


5. But they were the more 
urgent, saying: He stirreth 
up the people, teaching 
throughout all Judzea, and be- 
ginning from Galilee even unto 
this place. 
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28. They led Jesus there- 
fore from Caiaphas into the Pree- 
torium: and it was early; and 
they themselves entered not 
into the Preetorium, that they 
might not be defiled, but might 
eat the passover. 


29. Pilate therefore went 
out unto them, and saith: 
What accusation bring ye 
against this man? 


30. ‘They answered and said 
unto him: If this man were 
not an evil-doer, we should not 
have delivered him up unto 
thee. 


31. Pilate therefore said 
unto them: Take him your- 
selves and judge him according 
to your law. The Jews said 
unto him: It is not lawful for 
us to put any man to death: 


32. That the word of Jesus 
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6. But when Pilate heard 
it, he asked whether the man 
were a Galilzan. 


7. And when he knew that 
he was of Herod’s jurisdiction, 
he sent him unto Herod, who 
himself also was at Jerusalem 
in these days. 


8. Now when Herod saw 
Jesus, he was exceeding glad: 
for he was of a long time de- 
sirous to see him, because he 
had heard concerning him; 
and he hoped to see some 
miracle done by him. 


g. And he questioned him 
in many words; but he an- 
swered him nothing. 


to. And the chief priests 
and the scribes stood, vehe- 
mently accusing him. 


11. And Herod with his 
soldiers set him at naught, and 
mocked him, and arraying him 
in gorgeous apparel sent him 
back to Pilate. 


12. And Herod and Pilate 
became friends with each other 
that very day: for before they 
were at emnity between them- 
selves. 

13. And Pilate called to- 
gether the chief priests and the 
rulers and the people, and said 
unto them: 


14. Ye brought unto me 
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might be fulfilled, which he 
spoke, signifying by what 
manner of death he should die. 


33- Pilate therefore entered 
again into the palace, and 
called Jesus, and said unto 
him: Art thou the King of 
the Jews? 


34. Jesus answered: Sayest 
thou this of thyself, or did 
others tell it thee concerning 
me? 


35. Pilate answered: Am 
Ia Jew. Thy own nation 
and the chief priests delivered 
thee unto me: what hast thou 
done? 


36. Jesus answered: My 
kingdom is not of this world: 
if my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants 
fight, that I should not be de- 
livered to the Jews: but now 
is my kingdom not from hence. 


37. Pilate therefore said 
unto him: Art thou a king 
then? Jesus answered: Thou 
sayest that I am a king. To 
this end have I been born, and 
to this end am I come into the 
world, that I should bear wit- 
ness unto the truth. Every 
one that is of the truth heareth 
my voice. 


38. Pilate saith unto him: 
What is truth? And when he 
had said this, he went out 
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this man, as one that perverteth 
the people: and behold, I hav- 
ing examined him before you, 
found no fault in this man 
touching those things whereof 
ye accuse him: 


15. No, nor yet Herod: for 
he sent him back unto us; and 
behold, nothing worthy of 
death hath been done by him. 


16. I will therefore chastise 
him, and release him. 


[17. Now he must needs 
release unto them at the feast 
one prisoner. ] 


18. But they cried out all 
together, saying: Away with 
this man, and release unto us 
Barabbas: 


19. One who for a certain 
insurrection made in the city, 
and for murder, was cast into 
prison. 


20. And Pilate spoke unto 
them again, desiring to release 
Jesus; 


21. But they shouted, say- 
ing: Crucify, crucify him. 


22. And he said unto them 
the third time: Why, what 
evil hath this man done? I 
have found no cause of death 
in him: I will therefore chas- 
tise him and release him. 


23. But they were instant 
with loud voices, asking that 
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again unto the Jews, and saith 
unto them: I find no crime in 
him. 

39. But ye have a custom, 
that I should release unto you 
one at the passover: will ye 
therefore that I release unto 
you the King of the Jews? 


40. They cried out there- 
fore again, saying: Not this 
man, but Barabbas. Now 
Barabbas was a robber. 


XIX. 1. Then Pilate there- 
fore took Jesus, and scourged 
him. 

2. And the soldiers plaited 
a crown of thorns, and put it 
on his head, and arrayed him 
in a purple garment; 

3. Andtheycame unto him, 
and said: Hail, King of the 
Jews! and they struck him 
with their hands. 


4. And Pilate went out 
again, and saith unto them: 
Behold, I bring him out to 
you, that ye may know that I 
find no crime in him. 


5. Jesus therefore came out, 
wearing the crown of thorns 
and the purple garment. And 
Pilate saith unto them: Be- 
hold, the man! 


6. When therefore the chief 
priests and the officers saw 
him, they cried out, saying: 
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he might be crucified. 
their voices prevailed. 


And 


24. And Pilate gave sen- 
tence that what they asked for 
should be done. 


25. And he released him 
that for insurrection and mur- 
der had been cast into prison, 
whom they asked for; but 
Jesus he delivered up to their 
will. 


Crucify him, crucify him. 
Pilate saith unto them: Take 
him yourselves, and crucify 
him: for I find no crime in 
him. 


7. The Jews answerd him: 
We have a law, and by that 
law he ought to die, because 
he made himself the Son of 
God. 


8. When Pilate therefore 
heard this saying, he was the 
amore afraid ; 


g. And he entered into the 
Preetorium again, and saith 
unto Jesus: Whence art thou? 
But Jesus gave him no answer. 


10. Pilate therefore saith 
unto him: Speakest thou not 
unto me? knowest thou not 
that I have power to release 
thee, and have power to crucify 
thee? 


It. Jesus answered him: 
Thou wouldest have no power 
against me, except it were 
given thee from above; there- 
fore he that delivered me unto 
thee hath greater sin. 


12. Upon this Pilate sought 
to release him: but the Jews 
cried out, saying: If thou re- 
lease this man, thou art not 
Czesar’s friend: every one that 
maketh himself a king speak- 
eth against Czesar. 

13. When Pilate therefore 
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heard these words, he brought 
Jesus out, and sat down on the 
judgment-seat at a place called 
The pavement, but in Hebrew, 
Gabbatha. 


14. Now it was the prepa- 
tion of the passover: it was 
about the sixth hour. And he 
saith unto the Jews: Behold, 
your King! 


15. They therefore cried 
out: Away with him, away 
with him, crucify him. Pilate 
saith unto them: Shall I 
crucify your King? The chief 
priests answered: 


16. We have no king but 
Cesar. Then therefore he de- 
livered him unto them to be 
crucified. [They took there- 
fore Jesus. | 


In verse 2 of Matthew’s text Hovri@ is added before Hiurato 
in A, C, X, I’, A, 1, et al., in most of the cursive manuscripts, 
in both Latin versions, the Philoxenian Syriac, Armenian, 
Ethiopian, and Gothic versions. That such was Pilate’s name 
we are assured by Luke III. 1; Acts IV. 7; and I. Tim. VI. 13; 
but it is highly probable that its presence here is a gloss. It is 
easy to account for its interpolation; but if it were genuine, it 
would not be easy to account for its absence in so many great 
authorities. In the 3rd verse, instead of apadovs, the reading of 
B, the codices &, A, C, X, IT, A, TI, et al., have wapad.80rs, 
which is endorsed by Tischendorf. In the 4th verse ala 
dixavov is found in L, as a marginal reading in B’, and in both 
Coptic versions, the Armenian version, and both Latin versions. 
The greater part of the authorities have alua a@dov. In verse 8 
all the Greek codices omit the “Haceldama” of the Latin 
codices. The term is clearly interpolated from Acts I. 19. 
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In the ninth verse Jeremiah is omitted by the Peshito, and by 
codices 33, 157, and b of the old Italian version. In the Greek 
cursive manuscript 22, and on the margin of one codex of the 
Philoxenian Syriac Zechariah is substituted for Jeremiah. In 
the 11th verse &, B, C, L, 1, 33, et al. have éordn: A, X,T, 
A, Il, et al. have éorn. In verse 16 eiyev is found in forty-nine 
evangelistaries, in some codices of the old Italian version and in 
most codices of the Vulgate. The greater authorities have the 
plural etyov. In the 23rd verse syeuov is added in A, D, C, T, 
A, II, et al., in both Latin versions, and in the Bohairic and 
Ethiopian version. In the 24th verse rod ducavov is added after 
aiwatos in ¥, L, I’, II, et al., andin all the ancient versions. ‘This 
is approved by the critics, and by the Revised Edition of Oxford. 
These terms are omitted in B, D, 152, and by Origen and 
Chrysostom. In verse 28 &%%, B, D, and 157 have évdvcav7es, This 
reading is adopted by the codices a, b, c, d, ff’, and q, of the old 
Italian version, and by Origen. &*, &%°%, A, L, N, I, A, II, et al., 
and the versions endorse the reading éxdvcares. 

In the first verse of Mark, instead of roujoavrtes, érorpdoavtes 
is found in &, C, L, and is approved by Tischendorf. In verse 4 
KaTapaptupovow is found in A, E, G, H, K, M,N, S, U, V, X, 
T, A, Il, et al. It is adopted by the Sahidic version, both 
Syriac versions, the Armenian and Gothic versions. Katyyopodow 
is endorsed by §&, B, C, D, forty-eight evangelistaries, and by 
both Latin versions, and the Revised Edition of Oxford. In 
the 8th verse avafas has the authority of A, B, D, both Latin 
versions, both Coptic versions, the Gothic version, the Revised 
Edition of Oxford and the critics. Other authorities have 
avaBonoas. In this same verse dei is omitted in &, B, A, both 
Coptic versions, the Peshito, the Ethiopian version, and the 
Revised Edition of Oxford. In verse 10 B, 1, and many Greek 
and Coptic evangelistaries omit of dpyepeis: the greater 
authority is for its retention. In the rath verse @édere is 
inserted before wonow in A, D, N, X I, I], et al., and in all the 
ancient versions, except the Coptic versions; Tischendorf 
endorses it. It isomitted by &, B, C, A, the two Coptic versions, 
Westcott and Hort, and by the Revised Edition of Oxford. In 
the same verse the phrase dy A¢yere is found in &, C, N, X, Lr, 
A, II, et al., and in the Bohairic, Ethiopian, Gothic and both 
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Syriac versions. B omits the 6v. The whole phrase is omitted 
by A, D, both Latin versions, the Sahidic and Armenian 
versions. The Revised Edition of Oxford receives the phrase. 


In the 6th verse of Luke T'adsAaéav is omitted by §&, B, L, 
T, and by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and the Revised 
Edition of Oxford. It is clearly a gloss justified by the sense. 
In the 8th verse voAAa is omitted after axovew in &, B, D, K, 
L, M, T, Ul, both Coptic versions, the Sinaitic palimpsest 
Syriac, the Curetonian Syriac, the Revised Edition of Oxford, 
and by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. Our version of the 
fifteenth verse rests on the authority of &, B, K, L, M, T, U, 
several cursive manuscripts, both Coptic versions, several codices 
of the Vulgate, the Revised Edition of Oxford and the critics. 
The seventeenth verse is omitted in A, B, K, L, T, I, the 
Sahidic version, codex a of the old Italian version, the codex of 
Fulda of the Vulgate, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and the 
Revised Edition of Oxford. D, the Sinaitic palimpsest Syriac, 
and the Curetonian Syriac place it after verse nineteen. In 
verse 19 B, L, T, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort have BAneis: 
others have BeSrAnuévos. In verse 21 otavpov is the reading 
of &, B, D, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. Others have 
atavpwaov, In verse 23 B alone has otavp@cat: the others have 
oravpwbjvas, 


In the 29th verse of the eighteenth chapter of St. John’s 
text ef» is omitted in A, IT, A, A, et al., and in both Coptic 
versions. In the 3rd verse of the r9th chapter édéS0cay is the 
reading of &, B, L, and X: others have éd/d0ur. ‘The critics 
support the first reading. In the roth verse we depart from the 
order of the Vulgate on the authority of , A, B, the Peshito, 
and the Revised Edition of Oxford. 


The Jews had condemned Jesus to death; they had mocked 
and maltreated him; but they could not put him to death. 
This they declare to Pilate, John XVIII. 31. Ugolini, 
Thesaurus, pag. 1147, adduces this testimony from Maimonides : 
“Forty years before the destruction of the second Temple, the 
power of capital punishment was taken away from Israel.” 
This is not disproven by the fact that St. Stephen and St. 
James the less were put to death by the Jews. The killing 
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of these two men was not a legal act, but mob violence and 
murder. Josephus, Antiq. XX. IX. 1, tells us that the murder 
of James was condemned by the most equitable of the Jews. 


As soon as the sun was risen the Sanhedrim collected 
itself together, and decided to bring Christ before Pilate, the 
Roman governor. 


We cannot tell whether the bands with which Jesus had 
been bound in the garden had been relaxed during the trial in 
the house of Caiaphas. One thing is certain from the present 
text, that he was bound when led to Pilate. The Sanhedrim 
held a consultation before setting out, and there they formulated 
the specific charges which they should present against Jesus to 
Pilate. This is the taking counsel of which the Evangelists 
speak, after having reported the sentence of death passed by the 
Sanhedrim. 


Pontius Pilate was procurator of Judaea from the year 26 
to the year 36 of the Christian era. Thus Tacitus speaks of 
him in his Annals XV. 44: “The author of this name 
(Christian) Christ was put to death by the procurator Pontius 
Pilate in the reign of Tiberius.” Though Pilate’s judicial title 
was procurator, he is often called governor. Thus Flavius 
Josephus calls him procurator éwirpovos in ‘‘ Wars of the Jews”, 
II. IX. 2; andin Antiquities, XVIII. Ill. 1, he calls him, as 
Matthew does here, 7yeuxov, a chief or governor. 


From Philo and Josephus we learn that Pilate was cruel, 
and corrupt. He provoked the Jews by insolent violation of 
their religion, and then slew hosts of them in wanton cruelty. 
Finally by Vitellius, the governor of Syria, he was sent to Rome 
to answer the charges of the Jews. When he reached Rome 
Caius Caligula was emperor. Eusebius tells us that soon after 
he killed himself, wearied with misfortunes. There isa legend 
that he withdrew to Mount Pilatus by Lake Lucerne, and that 
there by despair he plunged into the lake from the top of the 
mountain. ‘The apocryphal Paradosis Pilati, edited by 
Tischendorf, declares that Pilate prayed to Jesus that he might be 
saved from the punishment of the Jews; he pleads ignorance as 
the excuse of his crime. His prayer is answered, and a voice 
from Heaven assures him that all generations shall call him 
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blessed. In the schismatical Abyssinian church Pilate is 
venerated as a martyr, having his feast on the twenty-fifth of 
June. 

St. John tells us that Pilate lived in the Preetorium, and that 
the Jews entered not into the Preetorium, that they might not 
be defiled, but might eat the passover. The usual dwelling 
place of the Roman procurators was at Caesarea; but they 
went up to Jerusalem at the great festivals of the Jews to be 
ready to repress any uprising of the people. The word 
Preetorium etymologically meant the praetor’s tent, and had its 
origin in military usage to indicate the tent wherein rested the 
leader of the army. It thence passed to mean the residence of 
the Procurator in the Provinces. Some believe that Pilate’s 
residence in Jerusalem was in the great Palace of Herod ; but it 
is far more probable to hold that it was in the Tower Antonia. 
His presence there would give him an advantage in quelling 
the disturbances arising from religious zeal in the Temple. 

It is a matter of pity to find learned interpreters trying to 
prove that the passover of which St. John speaks, when 
recording that fear of defilement kept the Jews from entering 
the Praetorium, is not the great feast, but a secondary feast 
called by the Rabbis the chagiga. This chagiga is unknown 
in the Scriptures of God; it is a mere Pharisaic tradition, 
baseless and worthless. And yet they would have us believe 
that St. John honors it with the name of passover. The patrons 
of this theory can not produce a passage from the Scriptures, or 
from the Talmud, or from Josephus, where the phrase “to eat 
the passover”’ is ever used of any event save the eating of the 
paschal lamb on the evening of the fourteenth day of Abib or 
Nisan. How absurd therefore to suppose that St. John employed 
the term in a sense unknown to his readers, without a hint at 
an explanation. 

St. John distinctly tells us that Jesus’ trial was on the 
Parasceve, the day of preparation of the passover. He tells us 
that the bodies of Jesus and the two thieves were hurriedly 
buried that they might not remain on the cross during the great 
sabbath of the passover; and yet they turn from all this 
evidence to drag into St. John’s account a Rabbinic ordinance 
never heard of in the Scriptures of God. And this absurd 
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opinion is rendered necessary, because they are committed to 
another absurdity, that the Lord ate the Last Supper at the time 
that all the Jews ate the paschal lamb. We believe that in our 
preceding pages we have sufficiently overthrown this error. We 
recognize therefore in the present text that John is speaking of 
the great feast of the passover in Israel. ‘To eat the paschal 
lamb every Jew must be legally clean. Entrance into a house 
of a Gentile rendered a Jew unclean: ‘Ye yourselves know 
how that it is an unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to join 
himself or come unto one of another nation.”—Acts, X. 28. In 
Numbers, IX. 6, it is written: ‘And there were certain men, 
who were unclean by the dead body of a man, so that they could 
not keep the passover on that day”. The Lord spoke to Moses 
concerning these, that they and all those similarly unclean 
should keep the Passover thirty days later, that is, at the same 
day and hour in the second month. It is quite certain that the 
Law did not restrict this legislation to the sole case of a man 
who had touched a dead body. The second passover was 
instituted to cover all cases wherein legal impurity had 
prevented the first observance. Most of the Jewish legal 
impurities as laid down in the Law, ceased at the evening of the 
day on which they were contracted. Some however lasted longer. 
The impurity contracted by touching a dead body lasted seven 
days ; a woman also in the menstrual period was legally impure 
for seven days, and if an issue of blood lasted longer, she was 
impure as long as it lasted. Now Pharisaic interpretation 
extended these legal disabilities. We know from St. Mark that 
‘when the Jews come from the market place, except they wash 
themselves, they eat not.”—Mark, VII. 4. Now Pilate was the 
chief exponent in their country of the foul Roman idolatry. In 
his Preetorium were many images and emblems of false gods. 
Hence they abhorred entrance into his palace as entrance into a 
heathen temple. 

Some have believed that this legal impurity would have 
ceased at the evening, thereby permitting the Jews to eat the 
passover ; but we must bear in mind that we have not the 
correct data of all these traditions of the Pharisees. It was not 
an impurity contemplated in the Law of Moses; and therefore 
we can not liken it to the Mosaic legislation. The exact case is 
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not stated in the Talmud or in Josephus; but neither is there 
anything stated against it. Schiirer (Uber fayeiv 10 waoya) 
adduces many proofs that the defilement from entering a heathen 
house lasted seven days; for the reason that a dead body might 
bein the house. Moreover, even if the legal impurity lasted 
only till evening, it would prevent the celebration of the 
passover, for to eat the passover one must be clean when the 
lamb is slain: ‘ All who are unclean either before or after the 
sprinkling of the blood (of the paschal lamb) are considered as 
one who opens a grave; and they are bound to keep the second 
passover.”—Tosaphta Pesachim, fassem. We believe however 
that entrance into the Praetorium of Pilate was considered by 
the Pharisees as entailing a legal impurity of the gravest kind. 

Amid these critical details, let us stop a moment and 
consider the enormity of the hypocrisy of these Jews. They 
hesitated not to bear false witness; they hesitated not to 
impugn the evident truth; they hesitated not to condemn to 
death a man whom they knew to be innocent; and then they 
affect a great scrupulosity in regard to entering into the 
Preetorium of Pilate. Surely the demons in hell must despise 
such foul hypocrisy. 

While these events are taking place in the court of 
Caiaphas and before Pilate, the traitor Judas is watching the 
course of events. In his greed for money he had not stopped 
to consider his crime in its full magnitude. When he made the 
compact to betray Jesus, Judas may have hoped that Jesus 
would escape from his enemies, as he had at previous times. 
Many who do wrong for money really hate the wrong, and 
wish to restrict their wrong-doing within as narrow a limit as is 
compatible with the getting of the money. Judas at no time 
directly willed the death of Jesus: the object of his act was 
those pieces of silver. If he could have got them for a less 
wicked act, he would have been glad. The malice of his act 
consisted in the fact that he made his soul. such a slave of 
money, that when he saw an opportunity to obtain it} he was 
willing to go as far in wickedness as was necessary to secure what 
he coveted. But now that Judas has the money in his 
possession, he experiences what all sinners have experienced 
that the object for which he sold his soul does not bring him 
the happiness which he looked for. 
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Before the commission of a sin there is a false anticipation 
of its nature. It incites by presenting a false glamor, a 
promise of pleasure. But when the foul act is committed, then 
the illusion passes, and the consciousness that the act is done, 
and can not be undone, seizes the soul. Many a sinner, the 
moment after the sin is committed, would give all to recall the 
deed done. We sometimes dream that we have done some 
terrible deed, and we can not forget the pleasing realization 
when we awake and find it only a dream. 

The awful consciousness of guilt seems to Judas to remove 
him into a remoteness whose loneliness is terrible. He is alone 
with his sin, which absorbs all his thoughts. The money 
becomes hateful to him. He realizes that Jesus is condemned 
to death through hisact. The weight of his guilt is awful; it 
fills him with remorse, despair. He is not filled with that 
repentance that destroys guilt, but with the remorse of the 
demons. It seems to him that all nature cries out against his 
foul treachery. Fiercely he directs his course to the Temple. 
The priests are preparing for the morning sacrifice. They are 
the partners of his guilt. He proclaims to them his crime: 
‘“‘T have sinned, in that I betrayed innocent blood”. Fearful 
as was the crime of Judas, it does not equal the malice of those 
priests in the Temple of God. They were the representatives 
of God’s religion. Here comes before them a man whom the 
consciousness of a fearful crime agitates. They are accomplices 
in that crime. They are equally conscious that by bribery and 
falsehood they have condemned innocent blood. They dare not 
deny the confession of Judas, that he had betrayed innocent 
blood. But they feel none of his remorse. With the coldest 
indifference they repel the wretched man. ‘They leave him in 
his consciousness of sin; but they have no sympathy for him. 
They had obtained all that they desired of him : now he may 
bear his sin alone. Thus it is always with the sinner: the 
very causes which led him into sin, and which profited by his 
sin, mock him when he lies writhing in the toils of sin. The 
world of sin is a hard, unfeeling world. It lures the sinner on 
while he has something that it desires, but when he is a fallen, 
destitute creature, if he asks for sympathy, it will answer 
“« What is that to us ?” 
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The drunkard wrecks his home, and makes himself a 
beggar and a criminal. His children are hungry, cold and 
ragged in his wretched home; his wife is dying of hardship 
and cruelty. When all is gone in exchange for drink, let him 
ask sympathy or help from those who received his goods, and 
he will be answered in the spirit of the priests’ answer to Judas. 

The fallen woman will have many lovers, while she has the 
freshness and bloom of youth and vigor; but when she has 
faded into the decline of life, they will spurn her as a hateful 
thing. There is no real love in the world of sin; there is no 

pity in hell. 

The confession of Judas is another testimony of the 
innocence of Jesus. And its force is corroborated by the manner 
in which he is treated by the priests. 

It seems to us that in thus going to the priests,and making 
this confession, Judas wished to recall hisact. But the mocking 
repulse which he received cut off all hope of stopping the 
proceedings against Jesus. O, thou wretched man, if even now 
thou hadst turned away from those hard wicked men, and hadst 
by true repentance sought forgiveness of God, thy sin would 
have been forgiven thee. But no, the demon whom thou hast 
served has still power over thee. 

A dark purpose now fixes itself in Judas’ mind. He casts 
down the thirty pieces of money in the Temple, and goes forth 
and hangs himself. From the fact that vads is used to signify 
the Temple or any part thereof, we can not determine into what 
particular part of the great Temple Judas cast the money. 

There was in the Temple a box to receive the offering of 
money made to the Temple. This box was called 1212 from 


@pn, he offered. Josephus tells us that the Jews had such 


reverence for these offerings that when Pilate used them to 
build aqueducts, they raised a great disturbance, in which Pilate 
slew a multitude of them. ‘After this he raised another 
disturbance by expending that sacred treasure which was called — 
Corban (literally ‘the oblation’) upon aqueducts, whereby he 
brought water from the distance of four hundred furlongs.”— 
Wars of the Jews, II. IX. 4. 

The money thrown into the Temple was considered as an 
offering tothe Temple, but by the confession of the offerer it 
was the price of a crime. Now in Deuteronomy, XXIII. 18, it 
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is written: ‘Thou shalt not bring the hire of a whore, or the 
wages of a dog, into the house of the Lord thy God, for any 
vow : for even both these are an abomination unto the Lord 
thy God.” It was certainly a right interpretation to consider 
the hire of a murderer like unto these an abomination. Their 
deliberation still more confirms the truth that they regarded 
Judas as fallen under that awful curse thundered from Mt. 
Ebal as a warning to Israel: ‘Cursed he be that taketh 
reward to slay an innocent person.”—Deut. XXVII 25. 

The priests gathered up the money, and decided that they 
would buy with it a place of burial for the strangers who died 
at Jerusalem. The Gentile dying at Jerusalem could not be 
buried in the tombs of the Jews. The priests therefore decided 
to buy a piece of land which might serve for this purpose. 

We are persuaded that St. Matthew designates by the term 
&évo. not Jews who-had no domicile at Jerusalem, but the 
Gentiles who died there, and who had no friends to care for 
their burial. In II. Samuel, XV. 19, the Septuagint renders by 
Eévos the Hebrew term 7 = where it is clear that both terms 


mean a man not of the seed of Abraham: “Then the King 
said to Ittai the Gittite: Wherefore goest thou also with us? 
Return and abide with the King; for thou arta stranger, and 
also an exile” 

Ruth, IJ. 10, calls herself a &évn, a stranger, because she 
was of the nation of Moab. The Gentile considered in lis 
permanent habitation was called by his most usual denomination 
&droyevys ; but when he was away from his own people, with no 
fixed habitation, he was a &évos. This latter term could also 
designate a Jew who was away from his own people, but it 
would never designate any Jew who was at Jerusalem, for 
Jerusalem was a home to every Jew. 


St. Paul confirms this view by his use of the term in 
Ephesians, IJ. 12. Speaking to the Gentiles, he says: “Ye 
were at that time separate from Christ, alienated from the 
commonwealth e Israel and strangers (£évov) from the covenants 
of the promise”. And again, ibid.16: “So then ye are no 
more strangers (€év0u) and sojourners, but ye are fellow citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God”. 
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Our opinion is confirmed also by this consideration that 
there would be no motive for purchasing a separate burying 
place fora Jew; whereas the Jewish cemetery would be polluted 
by the presence there of the body of a Gentile. 

By the purchase of this field the Jews satisfied their 
casuistry, inasmuch as the money was used for a religious 
purpose, and the Corban was not defiled. 

It is not to be thought that they went forth on that very 
day, and purchased the field: they put the money aside for that 
purpose, aud purchased the field in due time. The two events 
are grouped here by the Evangelist without reference to the 
time that intervened. 

A certain potter lived at Jerusalem who had a piece of 
land just outside the walls of the city. The inspired writers 
tell us that the priests purchased this field ; and on account of 
the fact that it was purchased with the price of blood it was 


called in the Aramaic tongue %)D%J 2pn, Hakal Dema, the 
Tolece ey bear 


field of blood. 

Two difficulties now confront us in respect to Judas and 
this field. St. Matthew clearly tells us that the field was called 
the field of blood, because it was purchased with the price of 
Jesus’ blood. St. Peter in Acts, I. 18, declares thus: ‘“ Now 
this man obtained a field with the reward of his iniquity; and 
falling headlong (mpnvjs yevduevos), he burst asunder in the 
midst, and all his bowels gushed out.” 

In comparing Matthew and the Acts we first observe that 
when St. Peter declares that Judas obtained a field with the 
price of his iniquity, he does not mean that Judas received by 
purchase the title of possession of this field. St. Peter appears 
there in the role of an orator, and employs a metaphor there 
whose sense is that by the price of Judas’ treason a field was 
bought. Neither do we believe that St. Peter’s words give any 
foundation to the tradition that Judas committed suicide in this 
field. The place of Judas’ suicide is unknown: it may have 
been in this field, but no one knows. Matthew and Acts are 
therefore in agreement in the fact that a field was purchased 
with the price of Judas’ treason. Matthew gives us the 
additional knowledge that the field belonged to a potter, and 
that it was purchased to bury the stranger Gentile therein. 
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In comparing these two texts we must remember that 
Matthew is the historian ; Peter is the orator. St. Peter speaks 
of it only in passing, and hence his words must be made to agree 
with the statement of Matthew. 

The next point to consider is the fact that St. Matthew 
says that Judas hanged himself, but the Acts declare that 
“falling headlong, he burst asunder in the midst, and all his 
bowels gushed out.” 

It is clear that the Vulgate and Douay versions are incorrect 
in rendering mpyvis yevdpuevos by suspensus, being hanged. In 
all profane and scriptural Greek there is no precedent for such 
a sense of mpnvjs. It invariably means to fall or rush 
headlong. 

We can bring into agreement these two texts by supposing 
that Judas hanged himself from some eminence, that the weight 
of his body hurled his body downward from the support from 
which it hung, and that by the force of the fall the man burst 
asunder in the midst, and his bowels gushed out. Both writers 
agree in affirming the violent death of Judas. They differ only 
in the details of his death. We have pointed out one way of 
reconciling these differences. It may not be the true way ; 
but inasmuch as it is possible, it averts the charge that there is 
a contradiction here in the Scriptures. The full details of the 
manner of the death of Judas are not written, and we are left to 
conjectures; but in view of the possible ways of bringing Acts 
into agreement with St. Matthew, the adversaries of Holy Writ 
can not charge the Scriptures with historical inaccuracy. 

Another point wherein the two texts differ is the origin of 
the name of the field. St. Matthew derives the name from 
the fact that it was bought with the price of the blood of Jesus ; 
Acts seem to derive the name from the manner of the death of 
Judas. The point of agreement is the fact that the field was 
called the field of blood. Now we observe also in the Acts that 
St. Peter does not derive the name of the field precisely from 
the horrible death of Judas. It is rather placed as a consequence 
of the whole event, the purchase of the field with the reward 
of iniquity, and the death of Judas. Certainly all the elements 
in the dreadful history influenced the naming of this field. It 
was all known to the dwellers at Jerusalem; the treason of 
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Judas, the throwing of the price of his treason in the Temple, 
the suicide of Judas, and the purchase of that field. It was one 
connected history, every fact of which was fearful; and in virtue 
of the whole event the dwellers of Jerusalem named the field 
which was purchased, the field of blood. Matthew selects the 
basic fact of the whole history, and assigns that as the cause of 
the origin of the name: St. Peter in an oratorical manner 
declares that the name of the field bears witness to the whole 
sad history. 


The crime of Judas stands out in awful relief among the 
sad events of this portion of the Gospels. It is an evidence that 
even the Redemption did not banish sin from the world. The 
history of his despair and death show the consequences of sin. 
His name shall ever be held by the generations of men as a 
synonym for human perfidy. 


Tradition has varied somewhat in past ages in assigning 
the site of the Field of Blood. The most general tradition 
places it southward from Jerusalem on the slope of the hill that 
slopes down from Jerusalem to the Valley of Hinnom. The 
place is in the possession of the schismatic Armenians. It is 
in most part a barren, desolate, rocky slope, in which are many 
ruined tombs. ‘There is also on the site a large ruin, which 
seems to have served originally as a vault for burial of the dead. 
Archeeologists also discover evidences that in places the clay has 
been taken away, as they judge for the making of pottery. 


May it not have been an adumbration of the universal 
covenant of the New Law that the price of the Son of God was 
used to buy this burial place for the poor alien who died at 
Jerusalem? Certainly these events have meaning which we 
shall never fathom this side of eternity. 


St. Matthew tells us that in the purchase of this field there 
was fulfilled a prophecy of Jeremiah. This is a knotty point, 
for the reason that no such prophecy is found in Jeremiah; but 
the prophecy to which St. Matthew referred is contained in the 
prophecy of Zechariah XI. 12. 


For the sake of clearness we shall collate the prophecy of 
Zechariah and Matthew’s text : 
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ZECHARIAH XI. 12—13. 


And I said unto them: If 
ye think good, give me my 
hire; and if not, forbear. So 
they weighed for my hire thirty 
pieces of silver. Andthe Lord 
said unto me: Cast it unto the 
potter, the goodly price that I 
was priced at by them. And 
I took the the thirty pieces of 
silver and cast them unto the 


MATT. XXVII. 9—10. 


Then was fulfilled that 
which was spoken by Jeremiah 
the prophet saying: And they 
took the thirty pieces of silver, 
the price of him that was 
priced, whom they priced on 
the part of the children of 
Israel, and they gave them for 
the potter’s field, as the Lord 
appointed me. 


potter, in the house of the 
Lord. 


There is a modal discrepancy between Zechariah and 
Matthew, but it is clear that the great event which the action of 
Zechariah symbolized is verified in the purchase of the potter’s 
field with the price of Jesus’ blood. 

We must note here that in the Vulgate the term 
‘“‘statuarius”’ iserroneous. The original term is Seg one who 


forms anything out of a plastic substance, consequently a potter, 
who forms the pottery out of the clay. The term never means 
a statuary, but is the precise and only term for a potter. Thus 
it is used in Isaiah: ‘I have raised up one from the north, 
and he is come: from the rising of the sun one that calleth 
upon my name; and he shall come upon rulers as upon mortar, 
and as the potter treadeth clay.,—XLI. 25. Again in I. Chron., 
III. 23: ‘These were the potters”. The term statuary is not 
found in the Old Testament: the Hebrews did not practice the 
art of statuary, as they construed their law to forbid them to 
carve statues. By revising this error of the Vulgate, the two 
texts are brought into better agreement; for thus the same 
term appears in both texts. 

It has been truthfully asserted by St. Jerome and by Lowth 
that Zechariah is the most obscure of all the prophets. He 
abounds in symbolic visions, which are somewhat obscure, even 
now that the light of their fulfilment shines upon them. In 
the present text the prophet is not reciting any event that 
happened in the real order of things; but a symbolic vision. 
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He comes before Israel as a shepherd, and this shepherd 
represents God. The shepherd had guarded Israel long and 
faithfully. He had kept them from all enemies and dangers, 
and had led them into rich pastures. Now he asks them to 
assign to him his wages for this faithful service. The object of 
this request is to illustrate what was Israel’s appreciation of 
Yahveh. The sons of Israel assign to the Shepherd thirty 
pieces of silver. In Exodus, XXI. 32, it is written: “Tf 
the ox gore a man servant or a maid servant; he (the 
owner) shall give unto their master thirty shekels of silver, and 
the ox shall be stoned.” The fine was fixed at this price, since 
a man servant or maid servant could be bought for that price. 
Hence in giving this price to the Shepherd, the children of 
Israel offered the greatest injury to the Shepherd of Israel. 
They showed by that price that they did not hold their 
Shepherd in higher value than a slave. The action is symbolic, 
but it illustrates the sad truth that Israel did not honor or love 
their God. But the symbolic force of the vision does not stop 
here. It is extended also to indicate Israel’s rejection of the 
Son of God, and their purchase of his life from the traitor for 
the mean price of a slave. Truly Jesus “emptied himself, 
taking the form of a bond servant”; for he was sold unto death 
for the price of a bond servant. 

Since the price assigned to the Shepherd of Israel 
represented Israel’s appreciation of God the Father; hence God 
says in the prophecy that he was priced at such a sum by the 
children of Israel. He calls it a goodly price in the bitterest 
irony, that the force of the figure of irony may heighten the 
realization of the dishonor offered to God by Israel. 

There is a corresponding fulfilment in the person of Jesus, 
for the price of thirty pieces of silver set upon his head was 
the witness of how they appreciated the Messiah. 

But now we come to an obscurer element in the prophecy. 
In the order of prophetic vision Zechariah sees a potter standing 
in the Temple of God, and the Lord bids him give the thirty 
pieces of silver, the price of Israel’s God to this mysterious 
potter. Who is this potter? and why is the money given to 
him? Here the symbolic vision refers to no event in the Old 
Law. Consequently this part of the prophecy was sealed until 


OO 
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its fulfilment in Christ. That mysterious potter is the man 
to whom the thirty pieces paid for Christ’s blood were given in 
exchange for his field. Inasmuch as Judas threw down the 
money in the Temple, and the same was delivered to the potter, 
the prophet represents the money as being given to the 
potter in the Temple itself. In the vision it can not be said 
that the prophet impersonates Judas: the sense of the command 
of God is that the price of the Son of God will be cast down in 
the Temple, and will become the possession of that potter 
whose field was bought with this price. 

We must not wonder at the transition from symbols which 
had their meaning in the Old Law toasymbol whose sole 
fulfilment was in this event of Christ’s life. Such transitions 
are common in prophetic vision. In fact there isan unparalleled 
sublimity in the bringing in of this potter into the Temple to 
receive the price of Israel’s God. Only by the power of God 
can men think such thoughts and write such words. How 
marvelously it symbolizes the purchase of the potter’s field with 
the price of Jesus’ blood ! 

All would be well, if in the text of Matthew, there stood 
the name of Zechariah instead of Jeremiah. We noticed in our 
variant readings that some authorities have the name Zechariah, 
but their weight is not sufficient to countervail the uniform 
reading of the great codices. 

Some commentators answer this difficulty by supposing 
that St. Matthew condensed into one statement prophecies 
taken from Jeremiah and Zechariah. 

While the king of Babylon was besieging Babylon, the 
Lord bade Jeremiah buy a field of his uncle Hanamel: ‘And 
I bought the field that was in Anathoth of Hanamel, my uncle’s 
son, and weighed him the money, even seventeen shekels of 
silver.’—Jer. XXXII. 9. God commanded Jeremiah to buy 
this field, as a sign to Israel. They were to be transported to 
Babylon; and they might have thought that in that terrible 
captivity the nation of Israel were destroyed. Hence God gives 
them this sign: “For thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of 
Israel: Houses and fields and vineyards shall yet again be 
bought in this land.”—Ibid. 15. Now the only point of 
similarity between the prophecy of Jeremiah and the pro phe 
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which Matthew quotes, is the fact that Jeremiah bought a field 
as the Lord commanded him. All the leading elements of the 
prophecy quoted by Matthew are absent from Jeremiah. The 
price is not the same; the field purchased is not a potter’s field, 
and, what is greatest, there is not question of the money being 
the price which the children of Israel set on their God. On the 
contrary, every feature of the prophecy as quoted by Matthew is 
found in the prophecy of Zechariah. It seems to us therefore 
improbable that St. Matthew would consciously take from 
Zechariah a prophecy which corresponds in a most wonderful 
manner to the fulfilment recorded by him of the purchase of 
the potter’s field; and should attribute it to Jeremiah, in whose 
prophecy there is found a faint, vague trace of resemblance. 
This consideration has moved Schanz to declare that the name 
of Jeremiah in the text of Matthew is an error. We also are 
persuaded that St. Matthew quotes the prophecy of Zechariah, 
and that the name that should appear in the text of the Gospel 
is not Jeremiah, but Zechariah. 

But now there are many ways to account for this accidental 
error. It may have been that the Evangelist, writing from 
memory, by a lapse of memory placed the name of Jeremiah for 
that of Zechariah. Such anerror would in no way conflict with 
the true concept of divine inspiration. The substantial truth 
is that by the purchase of the potter’s field a prophecy was 
fulfilled. Whether it was spoken by Jeremiah or Zechariah is 
irrelevant. 

Secondly, we find that in chapter twenty-one, fifth verse, 
Matthew quotes a prophecy of Zechariah under the heading of 
“the prophet,” without specifying the name of the prophet. 

_So he may have written here, and some later hand may have 
inserted the name of Jeremiah. All the Holy Scriptures are 
equally inspired, and yet greater accidental errors than this are 
found in the other books of Holy Writ. No one will believe 
that Saul was a year old when he began to reign, although in 
I. Sam., XIII. 1, it is thus asserted in all the codices of the 
Hebrew and the Vulgate. No dependence can be placed on 
the numerals in the Book of Judges, nor in certain facts of 
chronology of the historical books of the Bible, and these 


accidental errors are as important as the substitution of the 
name of Jeremiah for that of Zechariah. 
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Thirdly, it may be that this prophecy was originally 
spoken by Jeremiah. But a small part of Jeremiah’s prophecies 
is written. The later prophets always reveal the influence of 
the preceding ones. We often find prophecies literally repeated. 
Thus for instance these two passages from Isaiah and Micah 


respectively are identical : 


ISAIAH II. 2—4. 


And it shall come to pass in 
the latter days, that the moun- 
tain of the Lord’s house shall 
be established in the top of 
the mountains, and shall be 
exalted above the hills; and 
all nations shall flow unto it. 
And many peoples shall go 
and say: Come ye, and let us 
go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God 
of Jacob; and he will teach us 
of his ways, and we will walk 
in his paths: for out of Zion 
shall go forth the law, and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusa- 
lem. And he shall judge be- 
tween the nations, and shall 
reprove many peoples; and 
they shall beat their swords 
into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruninghooks: na- 
tion shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more. 


Many interpreters believe 


MICAH IV. 1—3. 


But in the latter days it shall 
come to pass, that the moun- 
tain of the Lord’s house shall 
be established in the top of the 
mountains, and it shall be ex- 
alted above the hills; and peo- 
ples shall flow unto it. And 
many nations shall go and say : 
Come ye, and let us go up to 
the mountain of the Lord, and 
to the house of the God of 
Jacob ; and he will teach us of 
his ways, and we will walk in 
his paths: for out of Zion shall 
go forth the law, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem. 
And he shall judge between 
many peoples, and shall re- 
prove strong nations afar off ; 
and they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into pruninghooks : 
nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any mote. 


that Isaiah took his prophecy 


from Micah; but one truth is certain, that one of them 
reproduced a prophecy of the other. Now that which certainly 
‘occurred in this instance, and in other instances, might have 
occurred in the case in question. Let us suppose that this 
particular prophecy by some chance had dropped out of the 
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written records of Micah’s prophecies, and had remained in the 
text of Isaiah: it would be still most correct to quote it as that 
which was spoken by the prophet Micah. 

Finally, we know that the prophets did not write their 
prophecies in a book in that form and order in which they now 
appear. Our prophetical books are collections of some of the 
great mass of prophecy delivered to the Jews. It seems to us 
certain that this redaction was often done by some one other 
than the prophet. While in general the unity of the books has 
been preserved, we do not believe it outside of the possibility of 
things that, in the many vicissitudes through which the 
Scriptures have passed, a passage should be misplaced as to 
authorship. ‘This opinion might be considered a last resort in 
the face of a difficulty ; but we believe that it is not forbidden 
by the inspired character of the books. 

It may be that the real explanation of this discrepancy 
between St. Matthew and Jeremiah is yet hidden from us; but 
inasmuch as we have pointed out several possible solutions, we 
have attained our object. 

We now return to our Savior, who has now been led to the 
Preetorium of Pilate. As their religious scruples held the Jews 
from entering the Preetorium, Pilate went out to them and 
demanded what accusation they brought against Jesus. It was 
a principle of Roman law that no man could be condemned 
unless upon a formal accusation and evidence. Pilate evinces 
throughout an unwillingness to act in the trial of Jesus. He 
considered Jesus’ cause as a matter affecting the peculiar religion 
of the Jews. He wished to escape the obligation of acting as a 
judge in such a matter. How much he knew of the character 
of Jesus, before this time, we can not tell: but certainly he fully 
believed Jesus innocent of all crime. 

By demanding an accusation from the Jews, Pilate shows 
them that he will not condemn Jesus at their petition: he must 
have evidence. 

The Jews know that they have no true evidence against 
Jesus; hence they cunningly endeavor to strengthen their 
cause by a presumption. ‘They are members of the Sanhedrim, 
the chief men of Israel, religious men ; it is to be presumed that 
when they bring such a prisoner before the governor, they are 
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convinced of his crime. The Jews hope by this pretense to 
predispose Pilate to consider Jesus asa malefactor. But Pilate 
further endeavors to rid himself of the affair. ‘The Roman law 
did not take cognizance of offences against the ritual law of the 
Jews. The Sanhedrim dealt with these, and inflicted social and 
religious punishment. Pilate wishes to consider the offence 
charged against Jesus merely a violation of the religious law of 
the Jews, and, as such, subject to the jurisdiction of the Jews. He 
thus made light of the affair, considering it not a cause for 
procedure in the Roman court. 

In all offenses against the Jewish law, the Romans 
disclaimed any wish to interfere. The Sanhedrim could deal 
with these, provided that it did not violate a man’s civil rights. 
Thus when Paul was brought before Gallio, the proconsul of 
Achaia, he said: “If indeed it were a matter of wrong or of 
wicked villany, O ye Jews, reason would that I should bear with 
you ; but if they are questions about words and names and your 
own law, look to it yourselves; I am not minded to be a judge 
of these matters. And he drove them from the judgment-seat.” 
—Acts XVIII. 14—17. Pilate attempted to do what Gallio 
did, but he lacked the firmness to carry it out. 

The Jews vehemently protest against this action of Pilate. 
Their accusation against Jesus is not merely concerning an 
offense against the ritual law; they ask that the sentence of 
death be passed upon Jesus, and they declare that to deal with 
a capital crime was not within the jurisdiction of the supreme 
council of the Jews. 

Some believe that Pilate by that declaration conferred upon 
the Jews the right to try the case of Jesus; and that they, 
knowing Jesus to be innocent, were unwilling to be responsible 
for the execution of Jesus, fearing the consequences of such an 
unjust act. They long for Jesus’ death, but in base fear they 
wish to transfer the responsibility of it on Pilate. ‘This view is 
certainly probable. 

We have before cited the proof that the right to inflict 
capital punishment was taken away from the Jews by the 
Romans. Only in one case could they legally punish with 
death a crime against the Temple. In the speech of Titus 
recorded by Josephus, “Wars of the Jews”, VI. 4, the Roman 
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general cites this case: ‘‘ Vile wretches, have you not by our 
permission put up this partition wall before your sanctuary? 
Have you not been allowed to put up its pillars at due distances, 
and on it to engrave in Greek, and in your own letters this 
inscription: ‘That no foreigner should go beyond that wall? 
Have we not given you leave to kill such as go beyond 
it, even though he werea Roman?’ This was not a question 
of jurisdiction, but a right of defense of the sanctity of the 
Temple. . 

Since the Jews now clearly place on Pilate the obligation 
of judging the cause of Jesus, he receives the accusation that they 
make. 

This shifting of jurisdiction in the cause of Jesus from the 
Jewish tribunal to the Romans, led to the fulfilment of what 
Jesus had spoken, signifying by what manner of death he should 
die. In Mark, X. 33, andin Luke, XVIII. 32, Jesus had 
prophesied that he would be mocked and spit upon, and 
delivered up to the Gentiles. In John IIL 14; VIII. 28; and 
XII. 32, Jesus spoke of being lifted up; and in the latter place 
St. John tells us that “this he spoke, signifying by what manner 
of death he should die.” St. Matthew is clearer. In XX. 
I8—19, he records these words of Jesus: ‘‘ Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem ; and the Son of Man shall be delivered unto the 
chief priests and scribes ; and they shall condemn him to death, 
and shall deliver unto the Gentiles to mock, and to scourge, and 
to crucify.” Every feature of the prophecy shall be fulfilled. 
Jesus is taken at Jerusalem ; he is delivered to the chief priests 
and scribes by Judas; they insult him and condemn him to 
death. The rest of the prophecy must now be fulfilled. If the 
Jews put Jesus to death by their method of capital punishment, 
he would not be crucified, but stoned. In Leviticus, XXIV. 
15—16, itis written: ‘And thou shalt speak unto the children 
of Israel, saying: Whosoever curseth his God shall bear his 
sin. And he that blasphemeth the name of the Lord he shall 
surely be put to death; all the congregation shall stone him.” 
Jesus was by the Sanhedrim convicted of blasphemy ; and 
hence, if the Jews executed the sentence, Jesus would be stoned 
to death. In the infinite eternal knowledge of God, it was 
foreseen that Jesus would not be put to death by the Jews, but 
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by the Romans, by the method of crucifixion. ‘The action of 
the Jews in throwing upon Pilate the obligation to render 
judgment in the cause of Jesus was the working out in the 
actual order of being of what had been foreseen and foretold by 
Jesus. It must come to pass, because Jesus had foreseen it ; but 
his foreknowledge did not impose any necessity on it. It did 
not happen because he foresaw it, but because it was to happen, 
he, by his comprehension of all future things, foretold it. 

From St. Luke we learn that the accusation against Jesus 
consisted of three counts: “We found this man perverting 
our nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, and saying 
that he himself is Christ a king”. ‘The accusers of Christ 
formulated such charges as would be calculated to move the 
Roman governor. Before the Sanhedrim they confined the 
charge to blasphemy, in that Jesus declared himself to be the 
Son of God. The Romans cared nought for such a charge; 
therefore the Jews invent another. The teaching of the truths 
of the New Testament is called the perverting of the people. 
Surely truth was never more shamelessly violated. ‘The Prince 
of peace, the Author of the sermon on the mount, the Author of 
the beatitudes, he who healed the people, who taught them to 
be contented under the Providence of God, who even taught the 
people to obey the scribes and the Pharisees is traduced as a 
perverter of the people. ‘ Not in the legions of horrid hell 
could come a devil more damned in evils to top” these Jews. 

The second count is equally false. When they brought the 
coin of the tribute to our Lord, he made them acknowledge that 
the coin of the tribute belonged to Czesar, and then bade them 
render to Czesar the things that are Czesar’s. To avoid their 
plot, Christ did not determine what was Caesar’s. Had he done 
so, the Jews would have denounced him to the people as an 
emissary of Rome. But Christ established the general truth 
that governments have the right of tribute, and then he forced 
his questioners to declare that tribute belonged to Ceesar. The 
Jews tow pervert that prudent response of _Jesus into a 
declaration against Czesar’s tribute. On a previous occasion 
they had brought up this point in order to get some statement 
from Jesus, on which they could accuse him to the government. 
They failed ; but now by open falsehood they supply what they 
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could get in no other way. Their hypocrisy is revealed here 
also. Every Jew hated to pay tribute to Rome; and yet they 
affect that they are so loyal to Rome that they have arrested 
Jesus, because he opposed the tribute. 

The falsity of the third charge consisted in the fact that 
the Jews misrepresented Christ’s kingship to Pilate. Christ 
was a King. ‘The Jews were taught by many prophecies that 
their Messiah should be a king. When the wise men came to 
Jerusalem at the time of Christ’s birth, they said: ‘‘ Where is 
he that is born King of the Jews?” When Christ rode in 
triumph into Jerusalem, the Evangelist tells us that there was 
fulfilled the prophecy of Zechariah, IX. 9: ‘“‘ Rejoice greatly, 
O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold 
thy King cometh unto thee”’. 

But Christ’s kingdom was not of this world, and therefore 
did not conflict with the power of Cesar. Christ taught this 
by word and deed. After the first multiplication of loaves, when 
Jesus “‘ perceived that they were about to come and take him 
by force to make him king, he withdrew again into the 
mountain, himself alone.’—John VI. 15. The whole spirit of 
his teaching declares that his kingdom is no earthly kingdom, 
but the kingdom of Heaven. In fact, the Jews rejected him for 
the very reason that he did not fulfill their hopes of a great 
earthly king, who should throw off the yoke of bondage from 
Israel. In this appears the excess of falsehood, that they accuse 
him of claiming to be what they had hoped their Messiah 
should be. 

We stagger at the exceeding wickedness of these Jews. It 
is a dreadful object lesson of how deep is the abyss into which 
a man may descend by falsehood and crime. Had the enemies 
of Jesus been less wicked, he could not have been put to death. 
Therefore, in the decree of his death, the wickedness of the Jews 
was foreseen. he transcendent goodness of Jesus would have 
turned away the evil purpose of any less degree of wickedness 
than that supreme degree displayed by the once chosen people 
of God. 

To understand Pilate’s attitude in the cause of Jesus, we 
must bear in mind that truth recorded by Matthew, XXVII. 18, 
that Pilate knew that through envy the Jews delivered up Jesus 
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Had Pilate been a man of principle, he would have declared to 
the Jews that they were seeking the life of an innocent man, and 
he would have driven them from his tribunal. He had no love 
for the nation. Whenever it pleased him, he slew them in 
multitudes; but inasmuch as the Jews have charged Jesus with 
a crime against the state, he fears that if he frees Jesus, the 
Jews may denounce him to the Roman Emperor. He tries in 
all indirect ways to set Jesus free; but he yields finally to 
condemn to death the sinless Christ, simply to save his credit 
at Rome. 

While the Jews were clamoring forth their false accusations 
against Jesus, Jesus remained silent. ‘There was no motive for 
his speaking. The falseness of what the Jews said was known 
to Pilate; he was not forced by any evidence which they 
produced to condemn Christ. The accusation against Jesus 
was the wild clamor of a rabble. Pilate knew that the 
accusation was false; he knew the dishonest motive which 
inspired it. Jesus needed not to say any word in refutation of 
the false accusation that was brought against him. It would 
lower the dignity of truth itself to enter in to contend in an 
issue where the evident truth was set aside both by the accusers, 
and by the judge himself. Jesus was prepared to die; he was 
eager to complete the redemption of man; so therefore his 
silence was most fitting to his august character. The calm 
patient silence of Jesus greatly surprises Pilate. He sees in it 
something superhuman. He is filled with fear of the wondrous 
Being before him. Even though he urges Jesus to make a 
defense, Jesus remains silent. Pilate could not understand the 
great act of self-oblation of Jesus. From his point of view it 
seemed to him that Jesus should stand forth and deny the false 
accusations which the Jews brought against Jesus. Pilate knew 
that these accusations were false, and it was natural to expect 
that an innocent man should protest against such gross and 
pernicious falsehoods. Had truth demanded that Jesus should 
answer, he would have answered. But the cause of truth was 
best served by Jesus’ silence. He had given the world ample 
proof of the truth of his character and of his teaching. There 
was no danger that any man of all the generations of men 
should believe the charges on which Jesus was put to death. 
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The accusers did not believe them; the Sanhedrim did not 
believe them; Pilate did not believe them. ‘The Son of God 
was perinitted to suffer, but it was not permitted to the powers 
of evil to taint the divine sanctity of his character. Pilate is 
permitted to condemn Jesus to death; but Pilate must first 
declare most vehemently that he finds no fault in him. Herod 
Antipas treats Jesus as a fool, but he can not condemn him as 
guilty of anything. NHumiliations, sufferings, and death exalted 
Christ in the glory of God; but such is God’s hatred of sin that 
he allowed no imputation of sin to rest on Jesus. The Jews 
charged Jesus with having a devil; and they accused him of 
many things; but the evident falseness of their accusation 
exalts the sanctity of Christ. 

The first act of the trial of Jesus took place outside of the 
Preetorium of Pilate. ‘The accusation which the Jews brought 
against Jesus could be reduced to this: That Jesus was a 
pretender to the throne of Judzea, and as such moved the people 
to revolt, and dissuaded them from paying the tribute. Since 
Jesus makes no defense before the Jews, Pilate takes him into 
the Preetorium, in private, and there asks him directly: ‘Art 
thou the King of the Jews?” 

The first response of Jesus to Pilate is full of mystery. 
We must first premise that, since Jesus knew all things, no 
question put by him is directed to acquire a knowledge not 
already possessed. ‘The object of Jesus’ questions is therefore 
to produce some effect upon the person or persons addressed. 
Jesus knew the thoughts of all men; but his questions cause to 
be revealed to us the thoughts of many actors who take part in 
the New Testament. Jesus knew the motives which moved 
Pilate’s question ; and Jesus wishes to induce him to declare 
them. Pilate was not acting in good faith. He did not ask 
the question concerning Jesus’ kingship with any sincere desire 
to know the truth. He knew at that moment that the 
accusation brought against Jesus by the Jews wasa lie. He 
was not ignorant of the deeds of Jesus. He knew that Jesus 
went about doing good, and preaching the Gospel of peace and 
love. He knew that the perfidious Jews, envious because Jesus 
laid bare their hypocrisy, had delivered Jesus up. ‘The path of 
duty was clear before Pilate; but he shifted and hedged, and 
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sought to dodge the issue of a just judgment. His question 
was a part of that policy of indirectness and of expediency ; and 
Jesus wishes to move Pilate’s conscience to recognize his bad 
faith. Had Pilate’s question proceeded from an honest desire 
to know the truth, Jesus would have answered it at once, witha 
direct affirmation. But since Pilate was simply taking up the 
charge of the Jews, which he knew to be false, Jesus first makes 
known to him that he knows the state of his mind. Jesus’ 
response is equivalent in substance to this: “Thou, O Pilate, 
art the governor of this province. Thou hast never been 
informed that I wrought against the government. No officer of 
Rome has ever charged me with a crime against the state. 
Those who now make this accusation thou knowest to be false 
witnesses who hate me without cause. Instead therefore of 
rendering just judgment, thou mockest truth by asking a 
needless question.”’ 

When Jesus willed to die, he did not will the sin of those 
who brought about his death. Jesus endeavored to save 
Judas from committing his awful sin,.and he strives here to 
save Pilate. 

Jesus’ response irritates Pilate. He in substance declares 
that he can not be expected to know aught of Jewish questions. 
The responsibility for the proceedings against Jesus, he lays 
upon the Jewish nation, and upon its priests. Pilate’s answer is 
a vain attempt to excuse his injustice. He makes a specious 
plea, but in truth it is weak. The cause of Jesus Christ was 
not merely a Jewish question. The three years of Jesus’ life 
had given evidence to all that dwelt in Judea of the goodness 
of Jesus. And furthermore, though the Jews were there 
accusing their own citizen, yet Pilate knew that they were 
false. : 

Though Pilate acted not truthfully nor justly, yet his office 
demanded an answer. ‘Therefore Jesus describes the character 
of his kingdom. It is not of this world; and one proof thereof 
is that Jesus surrounded himself with no armed satellites. His 
disciples were poor, simple fishermen, who were prevented by 
Jesus’ express command from resisting the band that came to 
arrest Jesus. This description of Jesus’ kingdom was equal to 
an affirmation that he was a king. 
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Pilate still demanded a more explicit declaration, and 
therefore to his repeated interrogation, Jesus affirms in an 
emphatic Hebrew idiom that he is a king: ‘“ Thou sayest it, 
because I am a king.” As we have before explained, this 
was a forcible form of affirmation. Pilate’s question therefore 
was fully answered, but Jesus had explained that his kingdom 
was a spiritual kingdom, which in no way conflicted with the 
earthly power of the Cesars, or of any other earthly ruler. 
Jesus’ kingdom was the kingdom of Heaven, into which men 
entered by following truth and righteousness. Jesus was born 
in his Incarnation, and came into the world to teach men the 
truths by which they might become citizens of his great 
kingdom. He came to founda kingdom by teaching men the 
truth. In every sinthere is an element of falsehood. Hence 
Jesus, by teaching men the highest truth, led those who obeyed 
his teachings to become members of his kingdom. 

‘The man whose soul is true hears Jesus’ voice, and follows him. 
This truth often is asserted in the teachings of Jesus, that when 
the soul of man.is true, it hears the voice of Jesus. It expresses 
that element in justification that must come from us. Truth 
and right are convertible terms. All goodness is truth, and all 
truth is good. Truth in the highest sense is the correspondence 
of things to the intellect of God; and when things move 
towards their right ends as established in the divine ideas, then 
truth and holiness reign. 

Pilate did not penetrate the high sense of Jesus’ words. 
He treated Jesus’ discourse as the theory of a philosopher. 
Jesus’ discourse is mysterious to Pilate. He had asked Jesus 
about his life, and had received answer that Jesus had come 
into this world to bear witness unto the truth. The point now 
to know is what was this truth unto which Jesus bore witness. 
Pilate asks the great question, but his soul is not worthy of the 
answer. He asks the question in irritation, and in scepticism. 
He does not wait for an answer, or care for an answer. He 
asked the greatest question of human life, but he despises the 
answer that he might have received. Jesus alone has answered 
that question for the generations of men. Jesus gave no answer 
to Pilate, because the man was not disposed to hear the truth. 
The teaching of Jesus is the full and clear answer to Pilate’s 
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question. Men may say that the enigma of human life has not 
yet been solved, but it isa lie. Jesus has taught the truth, and 
the whole truth, as far as is necessary in our present existence. 
No uncertainty or obscurity lies over the revelation in the 
things that regulate man’s duty and man’s hope. Mysteries stand 
all around us; we see but a small part; but that part is true, 
and sufficient unto the day when our dim and partial seeing 
shall give place to the full intuition of all truth in God. 

To know the doctrines of Christ is the only true knowledge; 
and to know all other things, and be ignorant of the Gospel of 
Christ is fatal ignorance. Man may by study and experience 
obtain many truths in the natural order of things. He may 
count the stars, and trace their paths; he may read the rocks, 
impress the powers of nature into his service, and know the 
constitution of the threefold kingdom of nature. But this 
knowledge gives no life to the soul: it is not vital truth. It 
con not equip the soul for its eternal life with God. Therefore 
for that higher, life-giving truth we must go to Christ; he has 
taught us the truth of the unity and trinity of God, of 
redemption, of grace, of life eternal, of the law of human 
conduct. The elect of Christ are they on whose souls that 
truth has impressed its character. 

From this interview with Christ, Pilate was more and more 
convinced that Jesus was innocent. Jesus had declared himself 
to be a King, but he had explained the nature of his kingdom, 
so that Pilaté saw that Jesus’ kingship did not conflict with 
Czesar’s dominion. Pilate saw that it was a purely religious 
question, of such a nature that it transgressed no law of the 
state. He does not understand Jesus’ teaching or care to 
understand it; but the evidence of Jesus’ innocence is so great 
that Pilate is forced to go out to the Jews and to declare: “I 
find no fault in this man.” What a despicable example of 
judicial corruption! Pilate is again and again convinced that 
Jesus is innocent; and yet through fear that the Jews may 
accuse him to Rome, he does not deliver Jesus from that unjust 
and blood-thirsty rabble. 

Pilate’s declaration that he found no fault in Jesus, makes 
the Jews more urgent. They fear that Jesus may escape from 
them. They cry out that Jesus stirs up the people from Galilee 
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even to Judea. The word Galilee suggests an expedient to 
Pilate. He asks if Jesus be a Galilean, and hearing that he 
is, he sends him to Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of Galilee, 
who was at that time in Jerusalem. Jesus was a citizen of 
Nazareth, and consequently a subject of the jurisdiction of 
Herod Antipas. Herod Antipas had great power in Galilee, 
and was in favorat Rome. At this time, Archelaus had been 
banished to Vienna in Gaul, and his part of the old kingdom of 
his father had been reduced to a province ruled by a procurator. 
Though Pilate exercised supreme jurisdiction also over Galilee, 
yet there was left to its tetrarch a certain autonomy; and Pilate 
wishes it to appear that he defers to Herod’s authority by 
sending Jesus to him. ‘The real motive of Pilate was to shift 

the responsibility upon Herod. But his action seemed 
courteous, and St. Luke tells us that thereby Herod and Pilate, 
who had been at enmity, became friends again. Herod must 
have considered the action of Pilate as a recognition of Herod’s 
place and authority, and this healed the breach. 

Herod was exceeding glad, when Jesus appeared before 
him. He had heard much of Jesus, and for a long time he had 
desired to see him, hoping that Jesus would perform some 
miracle before him. There is absent from Herod all thought 
of vindicating the innocence of Jesus: the monster only thinks 
of the gratification of his curiosity to see a miracle. 

It was unworthy of Jesus to recognize any such motive. 
So therefore, though Herod questioned him in many words, 
Jesus answered nothing. ‘The chief priests and the scribes stood 
vehemently accusing Jesus, but even the bloody Herod 
recognized that their accusations were false. He does not 
receive them, but being disappointed and angered by Jesus’ 
silence, he causes him to be clothed in gorgeous apparel, as a 
mockery of his claim to bea king. Herod’s attendants mock 
Jesus, treating him as a fool who had aspired to be a king. 
And thus he is sent back in mockery and derision to Pilate. 

The Vulgate translates éo0jta Naumpay, “a white garment.” 
The term Aapmrpds from Adu, to shine, to be bright, does not 
necessarily signify a white garment. In Apoc. XVIII. 14, it is 
used to signify sumptuous things. In James II. 2 and a 
qualifying éo@ys, it denotes fine clothing in general, in 
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contradistinction to éo@is purapd, vile clothing. ‘Therefore we 
believe that it restricts the sense too much to translate this term 
by “white.” It may mean any manner of gorgeous apparel. 
The satellites array Christ as kings were wont to be arrayed. 

Herod’s action in sending back Jesus to Pilate was a 
courtesy to Pilate. Herod thereby deferred to the superior 
jurisdiction of the Roman. But it was also a proof that Jesus 
was innocent. Had there been any valid proof of Jesus’ guilt, 
Herod would have passed sentence upon him. We must 
remember that Herod is the monster who slew John the Baptist, 
whom he knew to be a just man, to gratify the whim of the 
lecherous Herodias. God allowed his Son to be mocked by 
Herod, and treated as a fool, but the Providence of God brought 
it about that Herod also must be a witness of Jesus’ innocence. 

Jesus, the Prince of Peace, is the means of restoring the 
broken friendship between Herod and Pilate. 

Pilate now again goes before the people, and proclaims the 
innocence of Jesus. He adduces the authority of Herod in 
corroboration of his own judgment. ‘The trial of Jesus has been 
an open one. ‘They were allowed to testify, all who would; 
the case had been submitted to a ruler of their own nation, and 
this ruler had sent Jesus back, mocked, it is true, as an idle 
dreamer, as a fanatic, but yet as guiltless of any crime worthy 
of death. 

The Vulgate erroneously translates the fifteenth verse of 
Luke. The clear evidence of the Greek codices convinces us 
that Pilate does not declare that he sent the Jews to Herod; 
but, “he (Herod) sent him back to us’; still greater evidence 
is there that the last clause should be, “nothing worthy of 
death has been done by him.” What sense can be in the 
phrase, “nothing worthy of death has been done to him”? as 
the Douay version renders the Vulgate. ’ 

Pilate is willing to gratify the Jews’ hatred of Jesus in 
something less than capital punishment: he offers to scourge 
Jesus and let him go. A wild cry of disapproval goes up from 
the multitude. They see that Pilate is afraid of them, and this 
encourages them to insist on the extreme penalty. 

At that time it was customary for the Roman governor of 
Judzea to pardon a prisoner at the time of the Passover. Data 
are wanting to decide whether this were a Jewish custom which 
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the Romans observed to please the Jewish people, or whether it 
were a usage brought in by the Romans to render the Roman 
domination more acceptable. The first opinion seems the more 
probable. Now on that very morning, while Christ was being 
tried before Pilate, the multitude went up and asked Pilate to 
release some prisoner to them according to the custom. The 
Jews had the right to select the prisoner whom they wished 
released. The Gospels alone speak of this custom. The 
seventeenth verse of Luke is clearly an ancient gloss to explain 
why Pilate gave the Jews a choice between Christ and 
Barabbas. 

From the testimonies of the four Evangelists we learn that 
Barabbas was a robber who had raised an insurrection in the 
city, and who with others was guilty of murder. In speaking 
of this prisoner Matthew uses the plural verb, “they had then a 
notable prisoner.” ‘The meaning of the Evangelist seems to be 
that Barabbas was in possession of Pilate and the Jews, inasmuch 
as the Jews had the right to ask for Barabbas’ release, and Pilate 
had the right to grant it. 

Though St. Matthew declares that the Jews had the right 
of choice of the prisoner, ‘‘one prisoner, whom they would”’, 
Pilate seems to have limited this choice to two individuals, 
Christ and Barabbas. Pilate must have had other prisoners; 
for Mark tells us that ‘“‘Barabbas was lying bound with them 
that had made insurrection.” There is a design in Pilate’s 
action. He wishes to set free Jesus; and consequently he 
' selects the wickedest prisoner available, to compel the Jews to 
ask for Christ. As they jealously insisted on their prerogative 
of asking for a prisoner, Pilate knew that they would insist on 
the pardon of one prisoner. The character of Barabbas was 
such that he hoped that they would not ask for such a man, and 
thus he hoped to force the choice to fall on Jesus. Pilate had 
not rightly estimated the malice of the Jews. He could have 
dealt with the multitude; but the chief priests and the elders 
persuaded the multitude to ask for the release of Barabbas, and 
toask for the crucifixion of Jesus. ‘Therefore, when Pilate came 
out and demanded of them: “Whom will ye that I release unto 
you? Barabbas, or Jesus who is called Christ?” the whole 
multitude answer: ‘‘Barabbas.” Pilate asks: ‘What then 
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shall I do unto Jesus who is called Christ?” And they all 
answer: ‘Let him be crucified.” Even the death of Jesus 
will not satisfy them: it must be the most cruel of deaths, the 
Roman crucifixion which even the cruel Romans speak of 
with horror. 

Pilate is puzzled. At some point of the proceedings his 
wife had sent to him advising him not to do aught against the just 
Jesus; that she had suffered much in a dream by reason of him. 

Much is written of this woman in the apocryphal gospels. 
She is called Claudia Procula, and is by St. Hilary considered 
asa Saint. These legends have no foundation, and all that we 
know of Pilate’s wife is that one brief sentence of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. 

At what point of the proceedings the message came to 
Pilate from his wife we can not ascertain. St. Matthew tells 
us that it was while he sat on the judgment-seat. St. John, 
XIX. 13, speaks of Pilate’s sitting on the judgment-seat, but it 
is evident that the message must have come to him before that 
time; for he there did naught but pass the final sentence on 
the Lord. It is probable therefore that Pilate sat in this 
judgment-seat to hear the testimony of the Jews, and to examine 
Jesus before them. He left this seat when Jesus was sent to 
Herod, and when Pilate examined Jesus privately in the 
Preetorium, and when Jesus was scourged. St. John mentions 
the final sitting, when sentence was passed. 

The Romans were a superstitious people, and both the 
wife and Pilate were greatly moved by this supernatural dream. 
God condescended to add this evidence of Jesus’ innocence, and 
to extend this further admonition to the governor to withhold 
him from an act of great injustice. St. Luke assures us that 
three times Pilate appealed to the Jews, protesting the innocence 
of Jesus. It was a clear decision on the part of the judge that 
the Jews had proven no accusation against Jesus. They see the 
futility of endeavoring to prove Jesus’ guilt; so to Pilate’s 
demand: ‘What evil hath he done?” they cry out: “Crucify 
him, crucify him”; “ Away with this man and release unto us 
Barabbas.”’ 

Pilate sees that he can not reason with that wild multitude: 
a tumult is arising and the time-serving Pilate fears that he 
shall be blamed for any trouble that may ensue. But all the 
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time there in his heart is the conviction that Jesus is innocent. 
A painful contest is being waged between duty and self-interest, 
and, as often happens, self-interest prevailed. Pilate now 
employs a symbolical action to show the Jews that he was 
convinced of the innocence of Jesus, and that he desired to place 
the responsibility of Jesus’ death on them. He washes his 
hands before the multitude, and declares: ‘I am innocent of the 
blood of this righteous man; see ye to it.” The evidence of 
Jesus’ innocence accumulates from all sides. 

This action of Pilate is by its nature apt to symbolize the 
innocence of its author. Whether it was in use by the 
Romans is doubtful; but it was one of the rites ordained in 
Deuteronomy, XXI. 1—8, to attest that one was guiltless of 
aman’s blood. Of course, Pilate’s action did not clear him of 
blood-guiltiness; it was a vain expedient to restrain the Jews by 
placing on them the responsibility of the contemplated crime. 
In truth he could have said with Macbeth: 


‘Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash the blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red.”—TII. 2. 


In order to reassure the governor, the Jews readily accept 
the responsibility of Jesus’ death. The whole people give 
utterance to the fearful imprecation: ‘His blood be on us and 
on our children.” They were awful words, and awful has been 
their sequel. The great moral law of the universe demands 
that sin must be punished. ‘These words are evidence of the 
gravity of Israel’s sin, and Israel’s punishment is proportionate 
thereto. History preserves the records of no race that has 
suffered more on earth; and as a race they die without hope of 
Heaven. ‘Their sin was a mystery, and their punishment in 
time and eternity is a mystery. 

At this point the brevity of the Synoptists leads them into 
obscurity. ‘They declare that Pilate yielded to the Jews, and 
delivered Jesus to be scourged, and to be crucified. St. John 
fills out the lacuna. Pilate did not at once sentence Jesus to be 
scourged and crucified. With the Romans scourging was a 
preliminary of crucifixion. Livy tells as that in the suppression 
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of the slaves’ revolution in Etruria M. Acilius scourged the 
slaves before crucifixion, ‘“verberatos crucibus affixit.”—Hist. 
XXXIII. 36. Quintus Curtius tells us that Alexander the 
great scourged and crucified Arimazes and his nobles, ‘‘verberibus 
affectos sub ipsis radicibus petre crucibus jussit affigi.”— 
Lib. VII. XI. 28. 

As the Evangelists merely mention the fact that Jesus was 
scourged, we can not determine with precision the details of the 
punishment. The Jewish mode of scourging limited the 
number of blows to forty, and the Pharisees, in fear lest the 
number should be exceeded, placed the number at thirty-nine. 
Jesus was scourged in accordance with the Roman law, which 
placed no limit on the number of blows. Lwudolphus, the 
Carthusian, in his “Life of Christ,” and Echius in his “Sermon 
on The Sufferings of Christ” declare that it was revealed to a 
certain pious woman that the number of blows inflicted on 
Christ exceeded five thousand; but no credence can be given to 
this legend, which is evidently extravagant. 

Criminals of the upper order of society were beaten with 
rods; but slaves and other low criminals were scourged with 
leathern scourges. Horace (Sat. I. 3, 119) and other writers 
speak of the scourge as the “horribile flagellum.” The term 
gpayeArd@oas of Matthew and Mark, and the term éeuaotiyoocer 
of St. John give evidence that Christ was punished by the 
leathern scourge. Very often the scourge’s thongs were knotted 
with bones, circles of brass, pieces of hard wood; and sometimes 
terminated by hooks, in which case it was called a scorpion. 
In this punishment the prisoner was stripped, and bound toa 
post of some kind. 

At Rome in the Church of St. Praxedes, near St. Mary 
Major’s on the Esquiline hill,is preserved a marble pillar, to 
which our Lord is said to have been bound. It measures two 
feet, three inches in height, not including its circular pedestal, 
which is two inches high. Its lower diameter is one foot and a 
half, its upper diameter nine inches. Originally a ring was 
fixed in its top, the perforation of which still remains. As far 
back as the year 333,the Pilgrim of Bordeaux speaks of a 
column which then was preserved in the house of Caiaphas on 
Mt. Sion. St. Jerome (Epist. CVIIL.) also makes mention of 


at 
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it. In 1223 Cardinal John Colonna brought a column to Rome, 
and placed it in the Church of St. Praxedes; but many doubt 
that it is the same as originally existed on Mt. Sion. We have 
no historical certainty concerning it, but merely a pious 
tradition. 

Scourging was a most dishonorable manner of punishment 
among the Romans, and consequently we see in this act the 
depths to which Christ condescended in order to save man. 

From the subsequent cruelty practised upon Jesus by the 
Roman soldiery, we are persuaded that they also scourged him 
in the most cruel manner. This punishment came upon Christ 
for our sins. We merited those blows, but God the Father 
“laid upon Jesus the iniquity of us all; and by his stripes we 
were healed.” 

Jesus was scourged in the open place before the Preetorium. 
After the soldiers had scourged Jesus, they took him into that 
part of the Preetorium in which they had their quarters, and 
they call together the whole band. ‘Though the Greek text has 
here the term ovretpa, we do not believe that a full cohort was 
present. The term is often loosely used to denote any body of 
soldiers. Itis a constant fact of history that soldiers always 
despise a conquered race. This is especially true when they 
consider the conquered as an inferior race. All governments 
who have subjugated peoples to their empire have had to deal 
with this tendency of human nature. Soldiers are often 
recruited from the dregs of society; their employment in war 
makes them cruel; there is always a certain antipathy between 
different races; and all these causes conspire to produce the 
horrors of war, and of colonial governments. Nineteen 
centuries of Christian teaching have not been able to bring under 
control this fierce instinct of man. Even in our own days, our 
generals and our soldiers have disgraced our country by their 
cruelty to the Filipinos. The record of England’s cruelty to 
conquered tribes is a long and bloody one; Spain, Holland, and 
Belgium have dealt cruelly with their colonies. 

The history of Rome shows the Romans to have been a 
cruel race. ‘The Roman soldiery stationed in Judzea despised 
and hated the Jews. It was a delight for these soldiers to kill 
the Jews. When therefore Jesus had been condemned and 


placed under their guard, they pass all bounds in the cruelty 
which they practise upon him. 
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From intrinsic and extrinsic evidence we prefer the reading 
evdveartes, they clothed, in the twenty-eighth verse of Matthew’s 
text. Jesus had been stripped for the scourging, and it seems 
improbable that they clothed him thereafter, and immediately 
stripped him in the Pretorium. It seems far more probable 
that he was taken directly from the whipping-post into the 
Preetorium, and there clothed in mockery with the purple robe 
ofaking. ‘This reading is supported by the great authority of 
the Vatican codex, and Tischendorf informs us that he also 
found évdvcavres in that recension of & which he denotes by the 
diacritic sign C*. Our reading is also found in D, and in many 
of the best codices of the old Italian version. Lachmann 
endorses our reading, and the Revised Edition of Oxford places 
it in the margin. We believe that the main reason why many 
authorities adopted éxdvcavtes was a persuasion that the sense 
of Matthew’s text demanded it. If we retain évdicarzes, the 
verse of Matthew becomes: ‘And they clothed him, and put 
on him a scarlet robe.’ The apparent tautology of this 
statement is removed by considering the second clause as 
epexegetical. Such use of language is not uncommon in 
Hebrew. ‘The sentence is equivalent to: ‘And they clothed 
him, putting on him a scarlet robe.” 

Matthew tells us that this robe was xéxxuvn, scarlet ; whereas 
St. Mark and St. John declare it to have been rop¢ipay, purple. 
Both scarlet and purple were the colors of the royal robes of 
kings. They were employed together in arraying royal 
personages. Thus St. John in his Apocalypse, XVII. 4, 
declares that he saw the woman “arrayed in purple and scarlet.” 
These two colors were by the command of God specially 
employed in the first tabernacle of the covenant in the desert. 
Proverbs declare of the virtuous woman, that “all her 
household are clothed with scarlet,” and, that “her clothing is 
fine linen and purple.’”—XXXI. 21—22. 

Now it may have been that the robe placed upon Jesus was 
of purple and scarlet. Purple and scarlet were the richest colors 
known to antiquity; and we may easily conceive a robe made of 
purple and scarlet, as was the robe of the woman seen by John 
in the Apocalypse. Or it may have been that they clothed 
Jesus with a purple toga, and placed over this a scarlet cloak. 
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St. John speaks of a purple robe iudriov; but Matthew speaks 
of a scarlet cloak, yAapuus, which was a short cloak fastened by 
a brooch on the right shoulder, so as to hang over the left side 
of the body. 

St. Ambrose (In Luc. X. 104) and St. Hilary (In Matt. 
X XXIII. 3) declare that Jesus was clothed in a purple tunic 
and a scarlet cloak. 


Again, inasmuch as these kingly robes were sometimes of 
purple and sometimes of scarlet, the detail of the color of the 
robe put on Jesus is not an integral part of the account. They 
all agree that it was a robe of the color worn by kings; and 
even granting that there is a discrepancy in that trifling detail, 
it does not injure the truth of the narration. The divine 
inspiration of the writings of the several writers leaves at least 
that margin to the human element in the Scriptures; and we 
must expect a slight variation in these non-essential trifling 
details. ‘The writers wrote with the honest freedom of truth, 
and these slight variations show that there was no collusion 
among them, but that the element that brought them into that 
grand substantial harmony was the unity of the truth that they 
transmitted. 


Jesus was clothed with this robe in mockery of his kingly 
character, and the soldiers complete the mockery by plaiting a 
crown of thorns and putting it on his head, and by putting a 
reed in his right hand as a mock scepter. ‘Then they kneeled 
down before, and mocked him, saluting him: ‘ Hail, King of 
the Jews.” Then they take the reed out of Jesus’ hand, and 
strike him with it on the head. Others strike him with their 
hands, and they spit on his face. 


Words can not represent the scene to our minds. The 
scourging had cut and bruised the body of Jesus, the thorns of 
the mock crown had been pressed down upon his head, 
penetrating to the bone, the blows of the reed increased the 
pain of the wounds made by the thorns, the bleeding face was 
bruised by the blows of the heavy hands of the soldiers, the 
foul spittle spat into his face mingled with the blood, offending 
the delicate senses of the Lord. And he was the Son of God. 
He sits there, and utters no word, makes no sign of impatience. 
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Our sins demanded it. He must suffer thus, or we must suffer 
for eternity ; and because he loved us, he offers himself to these 
sufferings and to death. 

It is a profitless task to try to determine the species of thorn 
bush from which was taken the crown of thorns. At Paris, at 
Pisa, and at Treves are preserved relics said to be of the crown 
of thorns, but they are very doubtful. All of them can not be 
genuine, for they are very different in character, and botanists 
are unable to trace to what species any of them belong. All 
through Palestine thorn bushes flourish; inded we have seen 
them growing within the walls of Jerusalem. It would not 
therefore be difficult for the soldiers to obtain a branch of a 
thorn bush for their cruel purpose. 

We have no means of ascertaining the species of reed used 
as the mock scepter of Christ. The arundo donax, the great 
reed, sometimes attains the height of twelve feet. ‘Therefore 
many hard blows could be struck with the reed taken from 
Christ’s hand, before the reed was shattered. 

It seems improbable that Pilate witnessed the scourging 
of Jesus, and the mocking which followed. The account seems 
to speak of the unrestrained cruelty of the private soldiers, who 
became like the savage beast that tortures the prey which it has 
caught. 

But now Pilate takes Jesus from the soldiers, and brings 
him forth, and presents him to the multitude, with these 
significant words: ‘“ Behold the man.” Jesus was still clad in 
his purple robe, and bore his crown of thorns. ‘The evidences 
of his sufferings were upon him. 

Then was fulfilled in Jesus that prophecy of Isaiah: “He 
hath no form or comeliness ; we see him, and there is no beauty 
that we should desire him. He was despised and rejected of 
men ; a man of sorrows, and acquainted with sickness: and as 
one who hides his face from us he was despised, and we esteemed 
him not.”—Is. LII. 2—3. 

Pilate hoped that the Jews would be moved to some feelings 
of mercy by the spectacle of the state of suffering to which 
Jesus had been reduced. Moreover, he protests again that he 
finds no crime in Jesus. But Pilate is in face of men devoid of 
truth, of justice, and of pity. The chief priests and the officers 
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cry out: “Crucify him, crucify him.” Pilate again challenges 
them to assume the responsibility of Jesus’ death. ‘Though the 
Jews had not the right to inflict capital punishment, a direct 
permission here by Pilate would have empowered them to put 
a man to death, without transgressing the Roman law. But for 
another reason the Jews feared to act. ‘They knew that Jesus 
was innocent ; and they feared that if the act of putting Jesus 
to death were investigated, they should be punished for the 
injustice of it. They dare not therefore assume the responsibility 
of the foul deed which they wish done, but they move Pilate by 
threats and clamors to execute their wicked will. 

In their response the Jews evade to answer the first part of 
Pilate’s declaration. ‘They only consider the last clause of his 
statement. He was the representative of Rome, and he had 
rigorously examined Jesus, and found no crime in him: so he 
declared to them. The Jews recognize that the charge that 
Jesus had committed a crime against the state had failed. 
They insist on another charge. The Romans, in all points 
consistent with the supremacy of Rome, allowed the Jews to 
live under the Jewish Law. ‘Therefore the Jews cry out that 
Jesus had sinned against their Law in that he made himself the 
Son of God. ‘This they construed as blasphemy; and they asked 
for his death in accordance with the statutes of their own Law. 

It is clear that the Jews charged against Jesus that he made 
himself the natural Son of God. Adoptive sonship they 
claimed themselves, and it was directly in accordance with the 
Law to make one’s self, the adoptive Son of God. The Jews 
had rightly understood Jesus’ teaching in regard to his divine 
Sonship, and he died for this truth, which is the basis of the 
Christian religion. 

The charge that Jesus had made himself the Son of God 
greatly moved Pilate. The Pagan had no right conception of 
the one true God. His polytheistic idolatry admitted strange 
relations between the gods and mankind. In their grotesque 
polytheism they admitted semi-gods and the children of the 
union of the gods with the daughters of men. The majesty of 
Jesus, his superhuman patience, his clearly manifested 
innocence, moved Pilate to recognize in Jesus something above 
the ordinary man ‘Then the intelligence of his wife’s wonderful 
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dream corroborated his belief that Jesus was more than a man. 
Pilate fears that by acting against Jesus, he may draw down on 
himself the wrath of some god. He takes Jesus again into the 
Preetorium and asks him: ‘Whence art thou?” What is 
Pilate’s motive ? to ascertain whether he will offend any of his 
false gods by delivering Jesus to death. No love of justice, no 
wish to defend the truth, but a craven fear of personal danger 
moves him. He merited no answer, and he received no answer 
from Jesus. Had he been in search of the truth, the evidence 
already given him was sufficient to move him to recognize the 
true character of Jesus Christ. Jesus had told him that he was 
a King of a kingdom that was not of this world. With the 
certain conviction of Jesus’ innocence in his heart, he had 
allowed Jesus to be scourged in a most cruel manner, to be 
mocked and insulted most foully ; and now, moved by no feelings 
of truth or justice, he wished to find out from Jesus if he bears 
such a relation to the gods that they would be offended at those 
who did him evil. It would be to cast a pearl before a hog to 
endeavor to move a man so disposed to recognize the true 
character of Jesus’ and of his doctrine. ‘Therefore Jesus makes 
him no answer. ‘This silence provokes Pilate. He vaunts his 
power, the power of life and of death. Pilate thus speaks to 
move Jesus to recognize that it is his interest to obtain Pilate’s 
favor. The Roman spoke proudly of his authority. As he 
looked at the suffering victim of the soldiers’ cruelty, he felt 
that he could do anything he willed with that defenseless man. 
And yet how false was his idea! Jesus declares unto him why 
he has power upon Jesus’ life. It is not because he is the 
representative of mighty Rome, for the bound and bleeding 
prisoner over whom he claims to have power is the Son of God, 
by whom Rome, and Pilate and all things that exist were 
created. Pilate erroneously believed that in virtue of his office 
he had the power of life and death over the Being upon whose 
power Pilate and all creatures in Heaven and on earth depend 
for their existence. ‘The cohort that went out to seize Jesus in 
the garden believed that by their number and their arms they 
could take Jesus; and at his presence they staggered backward, 
and fell on the ground. They had power only when he offered 
himself to go with them. So here Jesus dispels the error of 
Pilate. Pilate had power over Jesus, solely because God 
permitted him to judge and to sentence Jesus. 
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Pilate may not have understood Jesus. It matters little ; 
for Jesus had a higher motive in this declaration than the 
teaching of the Roman governor. Jesus thereby confirmed to the 
generations of men the great truth that he died not by the 
prevalence of the power of man, but because he himself 
offered himself up, and permitted his own creatures to judge 
him and put him to death. 

On the authority of B, &, and C, and the Peshito version we 
have departed from the Vulgate’s order of the two clauses of 
Pilate’s declaration. Intrinsically also it is natural to place the 
hope of release before the alternative of death. 

The sense of the second member of Jesus’ response is 
obscured by the terms Sa todTo, therefore. ‘The sense of both 
members of the declaration of Jesus is plain, but it is difficult to 
see the connection between them indicated by this phrase. 

It seems to us that the phrase in question does not indicate — 
a close relation of causality between the clause which it 
introduces and the preceding member. It rather indicates the 
general sequence of cause and effect in the whole affair. The 
Jews seized Jesus, tried him in their tribunal, insulted, struck 
and mocked him, delivered him to Pilate, and falsely accused 
him before Pilate. This was ‘given them from above.” ‘Their 
motive was unjust hatred of one whose goodness rebuked and 
disturbed their wickedness. "They hated Jesus, because he was 
good. Pilate moved by fear of the multitude refuses to release 
Jesus, although he knows him to be innocent. He holds him 
prisoner, and sentences him to the fearful scourging, and soon 
he will sentence him to death. Also he executes such acts 
because “it is given him from above”; because Jesus Christ 
permits himself to be thus used by men, in order to pay the 
world’s debt of sin. The Jews sinned and Pilate sinned; but 
their sin was greater than Pilate’s. They hated the truth, and 
sinned against the light: Pilate in weakness preferred personal 
interest to the rendering of a just judgment. ‘Thus St. Peter in 
Acts, III. 13, charges the Jews with a greater sin than was that 
of Pilate: ‘The God of our fathers hath glorified his Son 
Jesus; whom ye delivered up, and denied before the face of 
Pilate, when he had determined to release him.” 

Jesus represents in its true light the reason why Pilate can 
have power upon the life of the Son of God, and also the 
respective gravity of Pilate’s sin and of the Jews’ sin. The 
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phrase in question is used tather loosely, as the Evangelists are 
wont to use it. It simply draws a conclusion from the action 
of the Jews and the action of Pilate. Thus it is used in John, 
VII. 225 Matt. XII. 31; ibid. XIII. 52. It always indicates a 
certain general sequence of the narrative, but not always a close 
relation of cause and effect. The general sequence in the 
present case is, that in the parts that the Jews and Pilate were 
permitted to take in the trial and execution of Jesus, the Jews 
had the greater sin. 

The mysterious words of Jesus, his noble bearing, his 
moderation in telling Pilate of his sin of injustice confirmed 
Pilate in the belief of Jesus’ innocence, and in the belief that 
he was an extraordinary being. He goes forth again to 
endeavor to be allowed to release Jesus. But the Jews meet 
him with the gravest threat of all. They declare that Jesus in 
declaring himself a King had committed treason against Czesar, 
and that if Pilate now releases Jesus, it is evidence that Pilate is 
not faithful to Caesar. The Cesar of that day was Tiberius 
who was a monster of cruelty. On the testimony of Suetonius 
(Tib. 58), we know that Tiberius was most suspicious; that he 
punished accused persons simply 40 give the law exercise, that 
men were induced by large rewards to accuse others; that every 
informer was believed; and that the simplest offense was made 
a capital crime. In his Annals, III. 38, Tacitus relates that with 
Tiberius the gravest of all crimes was lese majesty. Suetonius 
also tells us that in the reign of Tiberius Caesar it was lese 
majesty to flog a slave, or change one’s clothing in the presence 
of any image of the emperor. It was also lese majesty to take 
into a latrine a ring ora piece of money bearing the effigy of 
Ceesar. In Tacitus’ Annals of Tiberius, VI. 19, the historian tells 
us that “great numbers of both sexes and of every age lay 
slaughtered in the Forum. Some were illustrious; some 
unknown: some lay apart; others lay in heaps. Neither 
kindred nor friends were allowed to care for the bodies, or to 
weep over them, or even to look for any length of time upon 
them. Guards were stationed in various places to observe any 
signs of grief, and these guards followed the rotting bodies until 
they were thrown into the Tiber; and when these bodies floated 
on the surface, or drifted to the bank of the river, no man dared 
cremate them, or even touch them.” 
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Again Tacitus assures us that the desire of confiscating the 
property of condemned men drove Tiberius to such excesses, 
that men killed themselves, to be able to transmit their property 
to their heirs. Tacitus tell us, VI. 10, that women were put to 
death because they wept for their slain; and he cites the case 
of Vitia, the mother of Fufius Geminus, who was slain because 
she wept at the death of her son. 

The monstrous cruelty of Tiberius tortured the monster’s 
own heart. ‘Thus, he writes to the Senate: ‘‘ What shall I 
write, O Fathers and Conscripts? or how shall I write? or 
what shall I not write? If I know, may the gods and goddesses 
destroy me in some worse way than the tortures which I daily 
suffer." —Tac. VI. 6. It was the capricious anger of this terrible 
man that Pilate feared. 

Pilate had never been decorated with the title of “friend 
of Cesar.” ‘This title was reserved for special favorites. But 
the Jews made it appear that they would accuse him of being 
unfaithful to Ceesar. Christ had explained to the Roman 
governor his kingship, and had satisfied him that there was 
nought in it that contravened the rights of any earthly monarch. 
But these wily Jews might make such representations to Cesar, 
that Tiberius might deprive him of his place, perhaps take his 
life. Pilate valued his place and his life more than the 
fulfilment of his duty as judge._ He had vainly tried to make 
terms with the agents of iniquity, but they grew more resolute 
by every concession. ‘This last threat of the Jews decided the 
cause of Jesus. Pilate will not make himself liable to that 
accusation to ‘Tiberius. 

Here is a striking example of the impotent effort of a weak 
man to combine duty and self-interest. ‘The Twelve Tables of 
the Roman law declared: ‘vanz voces populi non sunt 
audiendz, quando aut noxium crimine absolvi, aut innocentem 
condemnari desiderant.” Pilate violated that law not in wanton 
disregard of justice but in weak fear of the Jews. He knows 
that Jesus is innocent, and he wishes to release him; but fear 
of the anger of Tiberius moves him to commit the greatest act 
of injustice. So it is ever in human life. Whenever we put 
any consideration ahead of truth and right, ours is a poor 
service. Whatever be our place in life there will come times 
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when the following of what is right will necessitate some 
sacrifice. The emissaries of the world are always present in 
human life holding out to us the world’s bribes, Very often 
we choose the baser choice from an interested motive. We do 
not unjustly condemn Jesus to death, but we do many wrongful 
acts, because we have not the moral courage to place duty above 
every other consideration. A man’s life should be trained from 
the beginning to hold everything, life included, of less worth 
than the performance of duty. Such a disposition of soul 
imparts a ruggedness of virtue to a man’s life that is a resource 
in the day when the soul shall be tried. The virtues of the 
soul grow by repeated acts. The soul loves virtue more after 
having done a righteous deed, and thus it grows strong in right. 
The heroes of mankind are they who love right more than life. 
If a man does not develop in his soul that moral courage, he 
will never rise to anything great in the true scale of greatness. 
Even though he may wish to serve God, his life will be full of 
failures, and unfulfilled aspirations. A man should resolve 
himself early in life that the Christian life demands tenacity of 
purpose to follow the right at whatever cost. That purpose 
should take the lead in all our ways, and we should consider it 
unworthy of us to hold duty cheaper than our lives. 

In those days the judgment seat was usually in the open 
air in an open place where the people could congregate. The 
place chosen by Pilate was an elevated site near the Preetorium 
called in Aramaic Gabbatha, and in Greek Lithostrotos. It is 
evident that the Greek name came from the fact that it was 
paved with stones; hence the Revised Edition of Oxford renders 
it, “the Pavement.” The etymology of Gabbatha is uncertain: 
the most probable opinion derives it from 33}, az elevated 


surface. 

We learn from Suetonius (Cees. 46) that the Romans 
often carried with them through the provinces stones of various 
colors for paving the place of their seats. In accordance wlth 
this usage, there had been made in the open place before the 
Preetorium a permanent pavement, and there was placed the 
judgment seat of Pilate. With great solemnity Pilate ascends 
the judgment seat to render the final sentence. 

From the fact that St. John employs the verb é«déev in 
the same construction as the transitive #yayev, whose subject is 
Pilate, and whose object is Jesus, some believe that é«aficev is 
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transitive, having Jesus as its object. The apocryphal Gospel of 
Peter (V. 7) declares “that they clothed Jesus in purple, and 
set him upon the judgment seat, saying: ‘Judge justly, O 
King of Israel.” It continues that after this mockery, Jesus 
was crowned with thorns, struck, and spit upon. St. Justin 
(Apol. I. 35) states ““as the prophet hath said, they dragged 
Jesus and placed him upon the judgment seat, and said: ‘Judge 
us.’”” Westcott, Holtzmann, Harnack, and others believe that 
it is here expressed that Pilate placed Jesus on the judgment seat. 
The question can not be decided from the text, for xaOiCew is 
indifferently transitive and intransitive. Inthe New Testament 
its intransitive use is much more common. We must therefore 
appeal to the sense. We believe that the legends of the 
Apocryphal Gospel and of St. Justin are surely false in some 
respects. Pilate’s attitude toward Jesus forbids us to believe 
that he would place Jesus there to mock him. Eliminating 
these additions, we admit that the aforesaid opinion has some 
probability. Pilate may have placed Jesus there in an elevated 
place that all the people might see him. The address of Pilate 
agrees well with this view, for he calls upon the people to 
behold their king. While allowing some probability to this 
exceptional opinion, we consider it far more probable that Pilate 
satin the judgment seat, and had Jesus brought before him. 
In fact, Schleusner in his Lexicon declares that in the New 
Testament «aditev is never used transitively except in a 
metaphorical sense. 

We have before treated the question of the day on which 
Christ was crucified. This sentence of St. John with a master 
stroke dispels the vain theories of those who hold that Jesus died 
on the fifteenth day of Nisan. John tells us that the scenes 
here enacted took place on the day of preparation of the 
passover. ‘That sentence also contains a master argument that 
Jesus Christ ate the great Paschal Supper one day before that 
of the Jews. The only possible theory in opposition would be 
that in that year the Jews postponed for one day the celebration. 
We repeat here what we have proven in explaining the Last 
Supper, that no evidence of such postponement is found in 
Jewish history, and had such an unusual thing occurred, some 
Evangelist would have noted it. Surely St. John would not 
ratify the illegal action of the Sanhedrim, and hand down to 
the generations of men a false date of the crucifixion of Christ. 
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A greater difficulty is found in the fact that John tells us 
that Pilate sat down on the judgment seat “about the sixth 
hour.” St. Mark declares that Jesus was crucified at the third 
hour. The text of Mark is practically certain, hence we face 
the obligation of reconciling his statement with that of John. 

In the first place, it is certain that St. John computed the 
hours of this day from sunrise to sunset, dividing the whole 
period between sunrise and sunset into twelve equal parts. In 
all the Gospel, it is evident that this was the popular usage of 
the East; and according to Pliny the common people of all 
nations adopted this usage, “vuleus omne diem observat a luce 
ad tenebras.”—Nat. Hist. Il. 79. No other division would be 
possible in the text of St. John, for before Pilate passed sentence 
on Jesus, the council of the Sanhedrists had been held, Jesus had 
been led to Pilate, he was there examined publicly and privately, 
he was sent to Herod, and back from Herod, and afterward he 
was scourged and mocked. Such a series of events could not 
take place before six o’clock in the morning, reckoning from 
midnight. 

An ingenious way of solving this difficulty is the following : 
In the old codices the numerals were not written out, but were 
represented by the letters of the alphabet. The ancient codices 
were all written in uncial characters. In this manner of writing 
the tpitn, the third, of Mark would be represented by I. 
Though Z was the sixth letter of the Greek alphabet, it was the 
numerical sign not of six, but of seven. ‘To represent six, the 
Greeks employed the obsolete character F. The similarity of 
these two characters is evident at a glance. If we remove the 
second stroke of the digamma F, it becomes I. St. Jerome 
(Breviar. in Ps. LX XVII.) declares that by a mistake of the 
amanuensis the term “sixth, F,” of Mark has been changed to 
“third, 7.’ The Chronicon Paschale published about 630 A. 
D. reverses the order, and believes that the “sixth” of St. 
John should be made to agree with the “third” of St. Mark. 
It declares that it adopts this reading on the authority of many 
accurate copies, and declares that the reading stands thus in the 
original autograph of St. John’s Gospel then venerated in the 
Church at Ephesus (M. 92. 533). Patrizi, Schegg, and Corluy 
adopt this opinion. The reading tpérn is found in the text of 
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St. John in codex D of the third hand, in the codices L, X, and 
A, and in four cursive MSS. In the ‘Catena of the Greek 
Fathers” (Ed. Cramer, Oxonii, 1844, II. p. 389) Severus of 
Antioch endorses the opinion of Eusebius, who asserts that John 
and Mark both wrote tpérn, but that by an error of the 
transcriber, John’s numeral was converted into “ the sixth”, by 
the mutation of I into F. Ammonius, Nonnus, and 
Theophylactus also believe that the change must be made in the 
text of John. 

Against such a change in the text of John stands the 
authority of s*, B, C, A, E, H, 1, K, M, S, U, Y, P, A, 0, et ak. 
both Latin versions, the Syriac versions, the Bohairic, 
Armenian, Ethiopian versions, and the Revised Edition of 
Oxford. Against such an array of authorities it would be rash 
to hold opinion. We must therefore adopt some other method 
to bring St. John and St. Mark into agreement. 

It is evident that both St. Mark and St. John divide the 
day into the four Hebrew divisions called respectively the first, 
the third, the sixth, and the ninth hour. The division of the 
day in to twelve hours was the basis of the former computation, 
and they simply grouped the hours into four periods which they 
denominated from the number of the hour with which they 
began. We are dealing with a people who were not furnished 
with clocks and watches. They divided the day by the sun. 
They called the sunrise the first hour of the day. When they 
judged that the sun was half way up the heavens to the east of 
the meridian they called it the third hour. When the sun 
reached the meridian it was the sixth hour. When the sun had 
declined half way down the heavens toward the west it was the 
ninth hour ; and the setting of the sun was the twelfth hour. 
The first hour is generally designated as the morning. We 
never hear in the New Testament a mention of the second hour 
of the day or of the fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth, or tenth hour. 
The morning, the third hour, the sixth hour, the ninth hour, 
and evening were the divisions, and events are timed by their 
relation to these cardinal points. It could not well be 
otherwise. A man determining time by the position of the sun 
in the heavens can not accurately assign the hours, but he can 
with practical certainty ascertain these four great divisions. 
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This principle was recognized by the Talmudists in their laws 
of evidence. In the Gemara of Babylon, Pesachim, II. 2, we 
tead as follows: “If one witness says (that a fact took place) 
at the second hour, and another at the third hour their 
testimony is consistent. If one says, the third hour and the 
other says, the fifth hour, in the judgment of Rabbi Meir, their 
testimony is invalid; but Rabbi Judah says that their testimony 
is valid. But if one says, the fifth hour, and the other, the 
seventh hour, their testimony is vain ; for at the fifth hour the 
sun is in the eastern part of the heavens; at the seventh hour, 
it is in the western part.” It was all a question of observation 
of the sun, and the wiser Rabbi allowed a margin of two hours 
without impeaching the testimonies, provided the sun were on 
the same side of the meridian. Now let us suppose that Pilate 
sat down in his judgment seat at a little before eleven o’clock, 
A. M. It only required a few minutes to pass the final sentence. 
The infuriated Jews fearing that something might come up to 
revoke the sentence, demanded the immediate execution of the 
sentence. The place of execution was close to the walls of 
Jerusalem. It required uo great length of time to prepare the 
apparatus of death for the criminals. A few rough, stout pieces 
of wood, some cords, and some large nails were all that was 
necessary. The journey to Calvary could easily be made in 
such circumstances in less than half an hour. It required much 
less than half of an hour to bind and nail the victims to the 
crosses, so that the crucifixion was completed some time before 
the sixth hour. If this computation of time is thought too 
restricted, the time of the sentence may be placed as early as ten 
o’clock or a few minutes after. 

It is quite evident that John did not take a precise note of 
the time. He was the closest eye-witness of all the Apostles ; 
for he stood beneath the cross with the Mother of God. Years 
afterward when he came to write that terrible history, he 
remembered that the sun had reached its meridian, when he 
stood there looking upon that awful spectacle. Hence he 
locates the time of the sentence by its proximity to the sixth 
hour. The manner of his phrase, “pa jv os Extn, 7 was about 
the sixth hour,” shows that he does not assign the precise time. 
As he remembered the sequence of events, the time of the 
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sentence could be best determined by its proximity to the sixth 
hour. It may be that the sixth hour is the only point of time 
in relation to this series of events of which St. John had a clear 
memory. 

Now all interpreters agree that Jesus was crucified some time 
before the sixth hour, or noon. St. Mark’s expression, “And 
it was the third hour, and they crucified him,” declares that 
Jesus was crucified in that division of the day whose beginning 
was called the third hour. Mark uses no term of approximation 
as does St. John, for Mark is certain that the third hour had 
come, before the event of the Crucifixion. Now it may have 
been that Mark’s memory enabled him only to give that general 
designation of time. It may have been that, in that interval 
which extended from the third to the sixth hour, Mark knew 
not the exact point in which the Savior was crucified. He was 
not an eye-witness, and it is reasonable to expect that those who 
handed down these facts were not precise in fixing this detail 
of time. It would have been more accurate in St. Mark to 
describe the hour of the Crucifixion in its proximity to the 
sixth hour, as the Crucifixion was surely in point of time nearer 
to the sixth than to the third hour; but St. Mark may not have 
known this. John was closer to the events, and he perfects the 
account of Mark. The divergency between St. John and St. 
Mark is not so great as that margin allowed by the Talmud to 
witnesses who assign the time of an event. Mark remembered 
the event in its relation to the third hour; St. John remembered 
it in its relation to the sixth hour. St. John’s designation of 
time is the more precise; but Mark’s statement is not false. 
The Lord was crucified before the sun reached its zenith, and 
though its time was closer to the sixth hour, it could also be 
designated by its relation to the third hour. 

Pilate declares to the Jews: “Behold your King.” Most 
commentators believe that the motive which inspired Pilate’s 
declaration was contempt of the national aspirations of the 
Jews, and derision of Jesus. But to us it seems not so. ‘he 
whole series of Pilate’s acts has been directed to release Jesus. 
He has been cruel and unjust to Jesus, but not wantonly: he is 
driven to it by fear of the Jews. When Pilate had asked Jesus 
concerning his kingship, Pilate had been greatly impressed by 
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the words of Jesus. He could not understand Jesus’ character, 
but he felt in his heart that Jesus was a just man; he saw in 
his bearing something divine. He feared Jesus, and strove 
more and more to release him. Such a persuasion of mind is 
incompatible with this supposed mocking of Jesus Christ. 
Pilate gave Jesus up to death unwillingly, and under protest. 
Hence he would not aggravate the death sentence by this 
wanton act of derision. When he had caused Jesus to be 
scourged, it was with the hope of delivering Jesus from his 
enemies; but to mock him here in the judgment-seat could have 
but one effect, to infuriate the Jews. 

Pilate had seen that the kingship of Jesus derogated 
nothing from Czesar’s power and authority. He saw that the 
kingly character of Jesus was purely religious. He probably 
knew that the hope of Israel was fixed on a Messiah that 
was to come. He appeals to their religious feelings. 
Jesus is their religious king, and they have not been 
recognizing him. Pilate will let them have such a king. 
He will favor their religion to that extent. It will be an honor 
to the Jewish race to have a religious king. Thus he 
strove to appeal to the religious aspirations of that race. 
Knowing their factious and intemperate spirit, he knew that 
they had been misguided in their conception of Jesus’ character. 
It was his last attempt to convince them of the religious 
character of Jesus. The national feelings of the Jews were 
bound up with their religion ; for their national life was founded 
on the Sinaitic legislation. If Pilate could only awaken those 
national feelings in favor of Jesus, he might release him. He 
holds out to them the prospect of the glory of having a religious 
king. But his appeal is answered by wild cries: “ Away with 


him, away with him, crucify him.” Pilate utters one despairing 
appeal: “Shall Icrucify your King?” The whole thought of 
Pilate might be thus expressed: ‘‘Shall I dishonor your race 


by crucifying your King? This man is of your race; there is 
something superhuman in him; he has no political aspirations ; 
he belongs to your peculiar religion. He has done no evil. 
Your Law contemplates the coming of a great religious King, 
and this man gives evidence that he is that King. Shall the 
Jews allow one of their own race, one who gives good evidence 
that he is a religious King, to be put to death by crucifixion ?” 


28 
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All was in vain; the chief priest answered: ‘‘ We have no 
king but Czesar.” They hated Cesar and all the Romans; the 
blood of their soil was soaked by the blood of their slaughtered 
brethren whom the Romans had slain; but the cunning 
hypocrites now profess great loyalty to Cesar in order to 
accomplish the death of Jesus. It is a fearful thought that 
human nature has been capable of the malice displayed by the 
Jews in causing the death of Jesus. 

The last cry of these Jews was decisive. If that profession 
of the Jews? great loyalty should be reported to Tiberius, and it 
should be also reported that Pilate released one whom the Jews 
accused of treason, Pilate would incur the anger of Tiberius. 
The fear of temporal loss outweighed Pilate’s love of justice and 
right, and he released Barabbas, and delivered Jesus up to his 
executioners to be crucified. When St. John says that Pilate 
‘“‘ delivered Jesus up to them,” he does not mean that Pilate 
authorized the Jews to execute the death sentence. The 
meaning is that Pilate delivered Jesus to the wishes of the 
Jews, to be crucified by the Roman soldiers. 

The release of Barabbas and the condemnation of Jesus 
illustrates a fact of human history. The sinful man was 
released, and the author of life was condemned. Like unto 
Barabbas we are sinners who are released by the condemnation 
of Jesus. His sentence should have fallen upon us; but “the 
Lord laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 

When the Jews requested the release of Barabbas, Pilate 
said untothem: ‘ What then shall I do unto Jesus who is 
called the Christ?” Whenever a man contemplates the 
committing of a sin, that question faces him. He can not sin, 
and still hold to Jesus; he must abandon Jesus or his sin. 
When the issue is presented to our minds in the history of Jesus 
and Barabbas, we find our souls ready to condemn men who 
would prefer a murderer to the Lord Jesus; but the sinner 
prefers a base sin to Jesus. That an act be sinful, there must 
be deliberation ; Jesus Christ identified with his commandments 
appeals to the soul, and against him stand the world’s goods, 
its power, and its pleasures. There can be no fellowship or 
communion between Christ and the sin. If a man do the sin, 
he must as far as regards that act put away Christ. He does 
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not condemn Christ to death as did Pilate, but he dishonors 
Christ, and gives evidence that Christ does not hold a proper 
place in his thoughts. The sinner in his choice makes Christ 
inferior to a thing of the devil. In all the compass of human 
life there is nothing sad, nothing terrible but sin. We think 
too lightly of sin. If it were told the sinner that by suffering, 
as far as he could bear, the sufferings of Christ, he could be 
freed from his sin, the sinner should be glad of even that hope, 
and should turn at once to the great work. But God has made 
mercy so easy to obtain that we do not realize the fearful 
character of sin, or the value of forgiveness. God does not 
demand of the Christian that he be crucified to expiate his sin: 
God demands only that he turn from his sin, and detest it, 
and he shall be forgiven. This ready forgiveness is not an 
evidence that sin is a little thing in the sight of God; for he 
gave his only Son up to death for sin. It is God’s exceeding 
love, God’s compassion of man’s weakness, God’s transcendent 
goodness. Nature and revelation proclaim to man the existence 
of such a God, and yet most men turn away from him to follow 
after worldly things. 

Against the convictions of his own conscience, against the 
testimony adduced, against warning from Heaven, Pilate yielded 
to the desire of the Jews and delivered up Jesus to be crucified. 
Pilate had made a miserable resistance against the enemies of 
Jesus ; he had shown such weakness and such fear of personal 
danger that they drove him to do whatsoever they would. 
After the soldiers had satisfied their brutal instincts in mocking 
and torturing Jesus, they took off the purple and scarlet from 
him, and put on him his garments, and led him away to crucify 
him. 
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32. And as they came out, 
they found a man of Cyrene, 
Simon by name: him they 
compelled to go with them, 
that he might bear his cross. 


33. And when they were 
come unto a place called Gol- 
gotha, that is to say: The 
place of a skull, 

34. They gave him wine to 
drink mingled with gall: and 
when he had tasted it, he 
would not drink. 

35. And when they had 
crucified him, they parted his 
garments among them, casting 
lots: 

36. And _ they 
watched him there. 

37. And they set up over 
his head his accusation written : 
This is Jesus the King of the 
Jews. 

38. Then are there cruci- 
fied with him two robbers, one 
on the right hand, and one on 
the left. 
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21. And they compel one 
passing by, Simon of Cyrene, 
coming from the country, the 
father of Alexander and Rufus, 
to go with them, that he might 
bear his cross. 


22. And they bring him 
unto the place Golgotha, which 
is, being interpreted: The 
place of a skull. 

23. And they offered him 
wine mingled with myrrh: 
but he received it not. 


24. And they crucify him, 
and part his garments among 
them, casting lots upon them, 
what each should take. 


25. And it was the third 
hour, and they crucified him. 


26, And the superscription 
of his accusation was written 


over: ‘The King of the Jews. 


27. And with him they 
crucify two robbers; one on 
his right hand, and one on his 
left. 
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39. And they that passed 
by railed on him, wagging 
their heads and saying: 


40. Thou that destroyest 
the temple, and buildest it in 
three days, save thyself: if 
thou art the Son of God, come 
down from the cross. 


41. In like manner also 
the chief priests mocking him, 


with the scribes and elders, 
said : 
42. Hesaved others; him- 


self he cannot save. He is the 
King of Israel; let him now 
come down from the cross, and 
we will believe on him. 


43. He trusteth on God; 
let him deliver him now, if he 
said: Jam the Son of God. 


44. And the robbers also 
that were crucified with him 
cast upon him the same re- 
proach. 
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gressors. | 


29. And they that passed 
by railed on him, wagging 
their heads, and saying: Ha! 
thou that destroyest the temple, 
and buildest it in three days, 


30. Save thyself, and come 
down from the cross. 


31. In like manner also the 
chief priests mocking him 
among themselves with the 
scribes said: He saved others; 
himself he cannot save. 
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povoarhnp, mi KraleTe er’ épé, 
wrAHV éf’ éEavtas KraleTE, Kal emt 
Ta TéKva UU@DV. 

29. 


pat év ais épovouw: 


ev > 
Ori (dod, Epyovrar jué- 
Makapia 
c tal ‘ x / a > 
ai oTeipal, Kai ai KoiAlar al ovK 
éyevynoav, Kal pactol of ovK 
EOpewrar. 
30. Tote dpEovrat Aéyevy Tois 
dpeowv: Ildcete éf? mas, Kal 


tois Bovvois: Kandtyrate npuas. 


31. “Ore e« ev typo EtAw 
TavTa Trowovo., év T@ Enpw@ Ti 
yevntas; 

32. “Hyovto S€ Kai érepor 
Kakovpyot S00 avy avT@ avaipeOh- 
vat. 

53. Kat dre 7A@ov eri tov 


ToTov TOV Kadovpevov Kpavior, 
éxel CoTavpwoay avTdv Kal ToOvS 

be a \ ? } La a 
Kaxovpyous: dv mev éx deEr@v, Ov 
dé &€& apiotepav. 


34. ‘O 8€ “Inoods édeyev: 
Ildrep, apes avrois, ov yap ot- 
Sac Th rrovodor, Arapepfope- 


fal 4 
vo. d€ Ta imatia avdtov, éBadov 


KANpOV. 
35. Kal eiorrje o rads Jew- 
pov. “Ekeuuernpitov dé nai ot 


” 
dipyovTes, éyovTes: AAXous 
la lf id XN Ps = / 
éowoev, TwWoAaTw EavTOV, EL OUTOS 
éotiv 6 Xpiotos Tod Ocov eKAEK- 


TOS. 
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Gev nai évretOev, uwdcov && roy 
"Inoodr. 


19. 


o Ilinaros, nat €Onxev eri tod 


Eypayev dé xal Titov 
aA s 

aotaupov. “Hy &€ yeypaupévov: 

> lel c Cal 

Inoots 0 Nafwpatos 6 Bacireds 

Tov “lovdaiewr, 

20. Todrov oty tov titrov 
TOAAOL avéeyvacav Ta lovdaiwr, 
ee e a 
OTL €yyds HV O TOTOS THS MdEwS 
Y > , © 9 A \ 
drrov éotavpwbn o “Inoois: Kal 
Av yeypaupéevoy “EBpaioti, ‘Pw- 

- \ i f 
paiott, EXAnuoti, 

"Edeyou obtv t@ liuvate 


My 


aI. 
ot apxtepets TOV "lovdaiwr: 


ypage: ‘O Bacwreds trav ‘Tov 
daimv, arX Ste exeivos cite: 
Baowrers tov "lovdaiwv eipi. 

22. “Amexpi0n o Ilratos: 


a 4 f 
O yéeypada, yeypaga. 
£ S. lal ica 
23. Ov ovy otpati@ta, OTE 
d yowcav tov “Inoovv, éXaBov 
éoTavpoc noovr, 
Ta iudtia avTod, Kal émolnoay 
téccapa mépn, EKdTTH TTPATLOTH 
lal c 
pépos, Kal Tov xiT@Va: Hv Sé oO 
\ woe > aA 4 fal 
yLT@V appados, ék TAY avwlev 


vpavtos 8: drov, 


24. Elmov ovv mpos adX1- 
hous: My axlcwpev 
ANAG Adyopev trepl avTov, Tivos 
gota: iva  ypady mAnpody: 
Ateuepicavto Ta iwdtid pou éav- 
Trois, Kal él Tov imatiopoy pou 
éBadov «rjpov. Oi peév ov 
OTPAaTLOATaL TAUTA éTOInTaDV. 


25. 


T@ oTaup@ Tod “Inoov 1) pHTnp 


? A 
auTov, 


Eictnxecav 6 Tapa 
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’"Evéraéay 8€ a’t@ Kat 


36. 
Of oTpaTI@Tal, TpocEepYopeEvoL, 
b€0s rpoodépovtes avTa. 

37: 


? rn , a 
el 0 Bactredrs TaY ‘lovdaiwy, oa- 


\ 
ou 


Kai rAéyovtes: Ke 


gov cEeavTov. 


38. "Hy dé cat éruypagi én’ 
avT@ Bacoirers Tov ‘Lovdalwy 
ovTOS. 

39. His 8€ tay xpepacbévtwr © 


Kaxovpyov éBracdynue avtov: 
Ovyi cv ei 0 Xpiotos; c@aov 


GEaVTOY Kal HMas. 


40. “Arroxpifeis 5é€ 0 érepos 
émiTi@v auto, éeébn: Ovdé 


~ \ N \ 4 ’ a“ ’ 

poBy ov Tov Meov, 6tt ev TE av- 
ae / ) 
TM Kpipare €b; 


41. Kat peis pev dicatws: 
” \ i 2 , > 
aka yap ov érpatayev atrodap- 
td es \ PNB! ” 
Bavopev: ottos dé ovdév atoToy 
yv 
émpaéev, 


42. Kat éreyev: Inood pvno- 
Onti pov, drav EXOns eis THY 
Bacirelay cov, 

43. Kal elev ait@: 'Apny 
aor Aéyw, onmEpov pet euod eon 
év T@ Ilapadeio. 


26. And when they led 
him away, they laid hold upon 
one Simon of Cyrene, coming 
from the country, and laid on 
him the cross, to bear it after 
Jesus. 


27. And there followed 
him a great multitude of the 
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avtod Kal ) adeAdy THS pNTpOS 
avtod, Mapia % tod Kiora, cat 
Mapia 1) Maydarnvy. 

26. 


pntépa, Kal Tov pabntny Tapeo- 


"Incots otv id@v thy 
a a > 4 i. ” i: 
TOTA OV NYyYaTAa, Eye TH MNTPL: 
Tvvar, ide 6 Tis cov. 
27. 


“"1de 7) untnp cov, Kal an’ éxeivns 


Eita rXAéya TO panty: 


THs @pas éxaBev o pabntns avTny 
eis Ta loua, 


17. ‘They took Jesus there- 
fore: and he went out: bear- 
ing the cross for himself, unto 
the place called: The place of 
the skull, which is called in 
Hebrew Golgotha: 


18. Where they crucified 
him, and with him two others, 
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people, and of women who be- 
wailed and lamented him. 


28. But Jesus turning unto 
them said: Daughters of Jeru- 
salem, weep not for me, but 
weep for yourselves, and for 
your children. 


29. For behold, the days 
are coming, in which they shall 
say: Blessed are the barren, 
and the wombs that never bare, 
and the breasts that never gave 
suck. 


30. Then shall they begin 
to say to the mountains: Fall 
on us; and to the hills: Cover 
us. 


31. For if they do these 
things in the green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry? 

32. And there were also 
two others, malefactors, led 
with him to be put to death. 

33. And when they came 
unto the place which is called 
The skull, there they crucified 
him, and the malefactors, one 
on the right hand, and the other 
on the left. 

34. And Jesus said: Father, 
forgive them; for they know 
not what they do. And part- 
ing his garments among them, 
they cast lots. 

35. And the people stood 
beholding. And the- rulers 
also scoffed at him, saying: 
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on either side one, and Jesus in 
the midst. 


19. And Pilate wrote a title 
also, and put it on the cross. 
And there was written: Jesus 
of Nazareth, the King of the 
Jews. 


20. ‘This title therefore read 
many of the Jews: for the 
place where Jesus was crucified 
was nigh to the city: and it 
was written in Hebrew, and in 
Latin, and in Greek. 

21. The chief priests of 
the Jews therefore said to 
Pilate: Write not, The King 
of the Jews; but, that he said: 
Iam King of the Jews. 

22. Pilateanswered: What: 
I have written, I have written. 


23. The soldiers therefore, 
when they had crucified Jesus, 
took his garments, and made 
four parts, to every soldier a 
part; and also the coat: now 
the coat was without seam, 
woven from the top through- 
out. 


24. ‘They said therefore one 
to another: Let us not rend 
it, but cast lots for it, whose it 
shall be: that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled, which saith: 
They parted my garments 
among them, and upon my 
vesture did they cast lots. 
These things therefore the sol- 
diers did. 
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He saved others; let him save 
himself, if this is the Christ of 
God, his chosen. 

36. And the soldiers also 
mocked him, coming to him, 
offering him vinegar, 

37. And saying: If thou 
art the King of the Jews, save 
thyself. 

38. And there was also a 
superscription over him: This 
is the King of the Jews. 

39. And one of the male- 
factors which were hanged 
railed on him, saying: Art 
not thou the Christ? save thy- 
self and us. 

40. But the other answered, 
and rebuking him said: Dost 
thou not even fear God, seeing 
thou art in the same condem- 
nation ? 

41. And we indeed justly; 
for we receive the due reward 
of our deeds: but this man hath 
done nothing amiss. 


42. And he said: Jesus, 
remember me when thou com- 
est in thy kingdom. 

43. And he said unto him: 
Verily I say unto thee: To- 
day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise. 
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25. But there were stand- 
ing by the cross of Jesus his 
mother, and his mother’s sister, 
Mary the wife of Clopas, and 
Mary Magdalene. 

26. When Jesus therefore 
saw his mother, and the dis- 
ciple standing by, whom he 


loved, he saith unto his 
mother: Woman, behold, thy 
son ! 

27. Then saith he to the 


disciple: Behold, thy Mother! 
And from that hour the dis- 
ciple took her unto his own. 


In the 34th verse of Matthew’s text, instead of olvov, A, N, 


P, A, et al., have 6fos. This reading is found in some codices 
of the old Italian version, in the Peshito, and in the writings of 
Chrysostom and Origen. But the great}preponderance of the 
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other authorities make oivoy a certain reading. The quotation 
from the Psalm, and its introductory clause, which the Vulgate 
places in the 35th verse of Matthew’s text is not found in the 
Greek uncial codices, save in the obscure codex A. It is 
also rejected by both Coptic versions, the Peshito, and Ethiopian 
versions, by Origen, Chrysostom, Hilary, Augustine, and 
Jerome, and by many excellent codices of the Vulgate. It is 
an interpolation taken from St. John, XIX. 24. In verse 4o 
ova is omitted in all the great authorities. In verse 42 ed 
Sacwdevs is found in A, T, A, II, et al. It is adopted by both 
Latin versions, by the Bohairic version, both Syriac versions, 
the Armenian and Ethiopian versions. E/ is omitted by y, B, 
D, L, 33, 102, the Sahidic version, the critics, and the Revised 
Edition of Oxford. 

In the 24th verse of Mark, B and L, have craupovow: other 
authorities have otavpwcavtes. In the 27th verse B_ has 
éotavpwoav, which is approved by both the chief Syriac versions, 
the Gothic version, many codices of the old Italian version, and 
some codices of the Vulgate. The other authorities have 
otavpovo.v, The 28th verse of Mark is found in E, F, G, H, K, 
L, M, P, S, U, V, T, A, TI, et al. This reading is adopted by 
both Latin versions, except codices d and k of the older version. 
It is found in both the chief Syriac versions, in the Bohairic 
version, in the Gothic, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. It is 
not found in &, B, C*, A, D, X, and about forty-five other 
uncial codices. It is rejected by Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort, by the Sahidic version and by the Revised Edition of 
Oxford. It appears to be an interpolation from Luke XXII. 37. 
In the 30th verse of Mark A, C, X, I, Il, et al.,c, d, and ff of 
the old Italian version, both Syriac versions, the Gothic, 
Armenian, and Ethiopian versions have «al xatdBa: the certain 
reading is xaraBds. In the interpretation of the Aramaic words 
in the 34th verse B alone omits the repetition of 0 @eos pov. 
In the 39th verse xpdfas is inserted after otros 1 VAN Ce, 
r, A, I, etal. It is accepted by both Latin versions, both 
Syriac versions, the Gothic and Ethiopian version. It is 
omitted by &, B, L, the Bohairic version, the Revised Edition 
of Oxford, and by most of the critics. In the text of Luke in 
the 29th verse @Opeyray is endorsed by &, B, C*, L, Tischendorf, 
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Westcott and Hort, Lachmann and Tregelles; other authorities 
have é07j\acav. In the 34th verse Jesus’ prayer for forgiveness 
of his executioners is omitted in B, D*, 38, 435, the Sinaitic 
Syriac, and a, b, and d of the old Italian version. The 
testimony of the other codices, versions, and Fathers is a 
sufficient guaranty of the genuineness of the passage. In the 
same verse A, X, a fewcursive MSS., and the two Latin versions 
have the plural «Ayjpous. In the 35th verse the Vulgate follows 
the reading ody avrois after apyovres. This reading has no 
authority. It is omitted in &, B, C, D, L, Q, X, many cursive 
MSS., many codices of the old Italian version, the Bohairic 
version, the Peshito, the Syriac Evangelistary of Jerusalem, the 
Ethiopian version, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and the 
Revised Edition of Oxford. In the 38th verse the whole clause, 
“in letters of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew”, is omitted 
in N°“, B, C*, L, the Sahidic version, the Bohairic version, 
Cureton’s Syriac, the Sinaitic Syriac, Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort, and the Revised Edition of Oxford. In the 39th verse 
B, L, et al. have ovy/, and read the clause interrogatively. This 
reading is adopted by the Sinaitic Syriac, both Coptic versions, 
many codices of the old Italian version, Cureton’s Syriac, the 
Syriac Evangelistary of Jerusalem, the Armenian, and Ethiopian 
version, the Revised Edition of Oxford, and the critics. In the 
42nd verse xvpie is omitted in &, B, C*, D, L, many cursive 
MSS., both Coptic versions, the Syriac Evangelistary of 
Jerusalem, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and the Revised 
Edition of Oxford. In omitting xvpie, Inood is placed in the 
vocative case. 

In the text of John, in the 17th verse, «al amrnyaryov is 
omitted by the best authorities. 

The death sentence has been passed, and they now lead 
Jesus forth to crucify him. Calvary, the place of execution, 
was outside the walls of Jerusalem, and Jesus was led forth 
from the Preetorium and conducted to Calvary. During this 
journey he bore his cross. It was the Roman custom that those 
condemned to be crucified should bear their cross, or a part of 
it, to the place of execution. It is upon this usage that Plutarch 
bases his statement: ‘‘Corpore quidem quisque maleficorum 
suam effert crucem’’—De Sera Numinis Vindicta, 15. 
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The Romans usually chose a very public place for their 
executions. Quintillian declares: Whenever we crucify 
criminals, the most frequented ways are chosen, where many 
may witness the execution, and be moved by its fear: for all 
punishment is not only to punish crime, but also for an 
example. The Jewish Law ordered that criminals should be 
executed outside the gates: “Bring forth him that hath 
blasphemed without the camp; and let all that heard him lay 
their hands upon his head, and let all the congregation stone 
him.”—Lev. XXIV. 14. Even in the wild fury that impelled 
the Jews to stone St. Stephen, they cast him out of the city, 
before they stoned him. (Acts VII. 58). Hence a place was 
chosen for the crucifixion of Jesus outside the walls of Jerusalem, 
but close by the walls. St John distinctly states that the place 
of crucifixion was nigh to the city. Though the place cf 
execution was not far distant, the heavy load of the cross made 
the journey exceedingly painful. 

Some have thought that Jesus bore only a part of the 
cross. Indeed crucifixion was often practiced by suspending the 
condemned man upon a tree to which a transverse piece of 
wood had been nailed. But since a tree was not always available 
in the place selected for the execution, more frequently a cross 
was made of two pieces of wood strong enough to support a 
man’s body. Now we believe that our Lord was crucified upon 
a cross made thus of two pieces of wood. Had he been obliged 
to carry only the tranverse section which was to be nailed to a 
tree, there would have been no need to impress Simon of 
Cyrene to help Jesus to carry it. Moreover, St. John says that 
Jesus bore his cross, Baordfor tov ctavpdv. This would not be 
accurate, if Jesus only bore a piece of wood that aided to fasten 
him to a tree. Whether the pieces of wood were fastened 
together in the form of a cross, before being placed on Jesus, 
-will always remain uncertain. ‘The traditions concerning the 
crucifixion are not reliable. During the first centuries of 
Christianity, the Christians were restrained by a feeling of 
reverence from representing Jesus Christ upon the cross. The 
sign of the cross entered largely into their liturgy, but they held 
back from submitting to general observation the ignominious 
death of the Lord. In the Kircherian Museum at Rome there 
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is preserved a graffite which was discovered in 1856 in the Palace 
of the Caesars on the Palatine hill. In this graffite in rude 
lines a human figure with the head of an ass is traced upon 
some straight lines representing a cross. At the right hand of 
the crucified a human form stands in the Roman attitude of 
adoration: ‘In adorando, dexteram ad osculum referimus.” 
—Pliny, Hist. Nat. XVIII. 2. Underneath is written in rude 
Greek characters: ’AdreEdpuevos oéBete Bedv. It is quite certain 
that o¢Bere is ignorantly placed for o¢Sera, and the inscription 
‘means: ‘‘Alexamenos adores his God.” Many have thought 
that this graffite was a rude jest of the pagan soldiers quartered 
about the imperial palace. M. Lenormant and M. Vigouroux 
believe that it was wrought by the pagan pages of the imperial 
palace, who had their school on this site. In this latter 
opinion the graffite would be a ridicule of the Christian scholar 
Alexamenos. In fact upon one of the “loculi” nearby the 
name ‘‘ Alexamenos fidelis” is inscribed. 

To prevent the pagans from thus insulting Christ, the 
Christians in the early centuries withheld from making 
representations of the crucifixion. It was not until after the peace 
of the Church was firmly established that the Christians wrought 
these sensible representations of the crucifixion. ‘The two 
earliest Christian monuments representing Christ upon the cross 
are of the fifth century. One is a sculpture on the wooden 
doors of the Church of Saint Sabina at Rome; the other is 
upon ivory in the British Museum. In these early scenes of 
the crucifixion Christ appears upon the cross alive, with open 
eyes, and manifesting no sign of suffering. 

It may thus be seen that those who could have handed 
down some authentic description of the manner of our Lord’s 
crucifixion have not done so. The testimonies of the Fathers 
upon this point is worth but little; most of them who speak of 
it, rely upon their imaginations. 

We are inclined to believe that the cross of Jesus Christ 
was made into the form of a cross before being placed on Jesus. 
St. John’s statement, that he bore his cross, otavpdv, seems to 
confirm this view. Moreover, it would be easier to bear the 
cross in this way, since if the two pieces were loose, the bearer 
couldfnot easily handle them. And also the shame would be 
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greater if the instrument of death were in the shape of a cross 
when placed on Jesus. The transverse section needed not to be 
very heavy: the main weight of the crucified was sustained by 
the upright body of the cross. The transverse section served 
merely to extend the arms, and hold them in position. 

As Jesus was led forth toward the place of execution, at 
some point of the way, the executioners, arrested a man named 
Simon a citizen of Cyrene, and compelled him in the name of 
the state to bear the cross of Jesus after Jesus. 

On the northern coast of Africa, in the northeastern horn 
of modern Tripoli the coast line of Africa is indented by the 
modern bay of Sidra which was anciently called the Great 
Syrtis. The coast line then bends itself in a vast segment of a 
circle into the Mediterranean, curving itself back upon the 
northern coast of Egypt. To the south is the Lybian desert. 
This region was anciently the seat of the Pentapolis, or five 
cities, viz., Berenice, Arsinoe, Barca, Apollonia, and Cyrene. 
The remains of temples, aqueducts, and other great public 
works, and the discovery of Greek and Roman coins of its 
money show the importance to which it once attained. Cyrene 
was its chief city, and more frequently the whole region was 
called Cyrene. Cyrene entered into a treaty with Alexander 
the Great, and after his death formed a part of the Empire of 
the Ptolemies, under whom Ptolemais eclipsed the ancient 
Barca, of which it became the port. When the Romans 
entered into possession of the realm of the Ptolemies, they 
allowed to the Pentapolis an autonomy, under tribute to the 
Romans. But as the country was incapable of self-government, 
in the year 74 B. C. it was changed into a Roman province 
under a resident Roman questor. Mark Antony restored it 
to the form of a kingdom, and gave it to his daughter Cleopatra, 
but Augustus again reconquered it, and added it to the Roman 
Empire. In the year 27, B. C. the region was united to Crete, 
and formed the Roman province of Crete and Cyrene until the 
days of Diocletian. 

Many Jews inhabited Cyrene. Josephus says that “ when 
Ptolemy Lagus was desirous to secure the government of Cyrene 
and the other cities of Lybia to himself, he sent a party of Jews 
to inhabit them.”—Josephus, Against Apion, II. 4. Many of 
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these Cyrenian Jews came to Jerusalem. They were among 
those who disputed with St. Stephen.—Acts, VI. 9. Simon, 
who bore the cross behind our Lord, was of this country. 
St. Mark tells us that Simon was coming from the country. It 
seems therefore that the man dwelt in the country near 
Jerusalem, and most probably was of rural occupation. He was 
coming in to the city from his country home, when he meets 
this strange procession, and is forced to carry the cross of 
Jesus. 

It is evident that Simon was a Cyrenian Jew. His name 
is Jewish, and the fact that he had come from Cyrene, and fixed 
his abode near the great Jewish centre, shows that he belongs to 
those Cyrenian Jews who had a synagogue in the city. Of 
Simon we know only this fact mentioned here by the Gospels. 
St. Mark tells us that Simon was the father of Alexander and 
Rufus. Mark’s statement must be due to the fact that 
Alexander and Rufus, the sons of Simon, wete well known to 
the Romans for whom Mark wrote. In his Epistle to the 
Romans, St. Paul mentions a Rufus: ‘Salute Rufus the 
chosen in the Lord.”—XVI. 13. —This man may have been a 
son of Simon of Cyrene. An Alexander is mentioned in Acts, 
XIX. 33, but there is no proof that he is the Alexander 
mentioned by St. Mark as theson of Simon. All that is certain 
is that St. Mark describes Simon by mentioning his fatherhood 
of two men well known in the Roman Church. 

The fact that Simon’s name is Jewish, while one of his sons 
bears a Greek name, and the other a Roman name, shows how 
the cosmopolitan influence was prevailing over the strict 
exclusiveness of the Jews. 

In commenting the fifth chapter of Matthew, verse 41, in 
Vol. Il. of our Exposition, pag. 158, we have explained the 
meaning of the verb ayyapedo, ‘The Roman executioners, relying 
upon the power given them as servants of the state, seize the 
plebeian Simon, and make him carry the cross of Jesus. That 
evidence that Jesus was true man, which is revealed in the 
agony in Gethsemane, is also revealed in Jesus’ carrying of the 
cross. The sufferings inflicted on Jesus during the night, and 
during the morning, up to the time that he is made to bear his 
cross, have weakened him so that he makes but slow progress 
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on the way to death. It is not for pity that the executioners 
relieve him of the load of the cross, but they are eager to finish 
the awful act. They are embarrassed by his physical condition. 
It will be embarrassing if he falls down under the cross, unable 
to finish the way to Calvary. He has suffered greatly from the 
Jews in the house of Caiaphas, and from the Roman soldiers 
who scourged him and struck him with their hands. ‘They are 
now anxious to crucify him before he falls by the way. When 
therefore they meet this humble man coming in from the fields, 
they seize him, and force him to carry the cross of Jesus. 

In the estimation of those who compelled it, the service 
which Simon was made to do was a most dishonorable one, but 
the common people of the Jews were but little better than slaves 
under the Romans. 

It is profitless to indulge the imagination in regard to any 
further knowledge of this event. We can not know what were 
Simon’s thoughts, as he bore that cross after the Redeemer, nor 
has history told us anything more of Simon of Cyrene. 

In the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus it is said that Jesus 
bore the cross to the gates of the city, and as Jesus came out of 
the gate, the cross was placed on Simon. In the traditional way 
of the cross at Jerusalem the memory of that event is 
commemorated where the way begins to ascend towards the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. But all this is most uncertain. 
In fact, the traditional way of the cross, the site of Calvary, and 
the site of the Holy Sepulchre are most uncertain. In these 
traditions, as in many others, we often meet evidences of complete 
disregard for all historical certitude. For instance, in the way of 
the cross, Jesus is represented as falling twice under the cross, 
after Simon has been impressed to bear the cross, and at 
Jerusalem these two places are pointed out. St. Luke tells us 
that ‘they laid hold on one Simon of Cyrene, coming from the 
country, and laid on him the cross, to bear it after Jesus.” The 
only reasonable sense of this statement is that the cross was 
removed from Jesus and placed on Simon ; and that Jesus was 
led first, and Simon followed with the cross. Thus the event 
is understood by St. Augustine, De Consensu Evang. Il. X. 
37: “On the way this Simon, of whom Matthew, Mark and 
Luke speak, was impressed into service, and afterward the cross 
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was given to him to be borne even to the place of execution.” 
St. Leo, Sermo VIII. De Passione Dom., says: “As the multitude 
went out with Jesus to the place of execution, a certain Simon 
of Cyrene was found, on whom they transferred the cross from 
Christ the Lord.” This opinion is also endorsed by Bede, 
Paschasius, Bruno, Thomas of Aquin, Suarez, Salmeron, 
Gretserus, Maldonatus, ALapide, Calmet, Lamy, Arnoldi, 
Schanz, Ollivier, Knabenbauer, and others. Calmet says: ‘The 
Evangelists most clearly teach that the whole cross was laid on 
the Cyrenian, although by the license of painters he is 
represented as bearing one extremity of the cross, while the 
other extremity rests upon the shoulders of Jesus Christ.” 
Wherefore we believe that in the devotional ‘‘ Way of the Cross,” 
the seventh and ninth stations are in conflict with the certain 
history of the event. The substantial truth upon which the 
devotion of the ‘‘Way of the cross” is founded is most true, and will 
always hold a leading place in the worship of Jesus Christ 
crucified. The great truth that justifies the devotion is the fact 
that Jesus went forth from the judgment seat of Pilate bearing his 
cross, and that he died on this cross on Calvary. Out of the 
traditions of the past, Christian devotion has represented some 
scenes on the way to Calvary which have no certain historical 
basis. Some of these scenes may have no better foundation 
than the pious imagination of Christians of former times. 
Certain details are in conflict with historical certainty ; but the 
substance of the devotion is true, and its spiritual profit great. 
It would certainly be a desirable thing if the devotion of the 
“Way of the Cross” were revised, and brought into a more 
strict conformity with the certain data of the Gospels, but it is 
not probable that our eyes shall see this. 

Passing over these events of the “ Way of the Cross,” 
which have no Scriptural foundation, we next come to Jesus’ 
address to the women of Jerusalem. This event is related by 
Luke alone. 

It is natural for woman to have a tenderer heart than man, 
and to be more easily moved by the sight of human suffering. As 
Jesus went forth to die, a great multitude followed him. ‘The 
event was of a nature to arrest the attention of all Jerusalem. 
The great Prophet was being led out to execution. Never had 
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Jerusalem witnessed such an event. A part of the multitude 
was mmade up of women of Jerusalem, and these bewailed and 
cried aloud in pity of the sufferings of Jesus. Our wonder is 
not that they were moved by this grief, but that all the people 
did not rise up and protest against the cruel crime. 


Jesus turns to the weeping women, and addresses to them 
words of a sad and dreadful prophecy. His words are gentle, 
but filled with the sadness that his foreknowledge of the future 
compelled. 

These good women bewailed Jesus’ sufferings, and Jesus 
tells them that they and their fellow citizens of Jerusalem are 
more in need of pity than he. They saw his unhappy state; 
they did not see their own. Jesus does not forbid them to weep 
for him: their act of pity was a good act, most pleasing to God; 
but Jesus with noble self-denial took the occasion to warn 
Jerusalem of its impending ruin. Jesus was suffering, but his 
sorrow was not as of one who hasnohope. He would finish his 
course, and then enter into his everlasting kingdom; but the 
sorrow of Jerusalem was without hope. She had rejected her 
Saviour, and had done the greatest iniquity, and the wrath of 
God would descend upon her. 


The Lord is here speaking primarily of the temporal evils 
which came upon Jerusalem in its siege and destruction by 
Titus. In poetic language he depicts the gravity of the 
sufferings of Jerusalem. Motherhood was the greatest blessing 
of the Jewish woman, and yet in those dreadful times mothers 
would regret that they brought children into this world. Such 
language expresses the supreme degree of human suffering. 


In Hebrew life it was reputed the greatest misfortune of a 
woman to be barren. Hence to represent a condition of things 
which makes barrenness a blessing is to present a fearful idea of 
suffering. But the Lord still strengthens his words. Hosea in 
speaking of the fall of Jerusalem, declared that “they shall say 
to the mountains: Cover us; and to the hills: Fall on us.” 
—X. 8. St John, Apoc. VI. 16, uses the same expression to 
express the feelings of the reprobate in the last judgment. 
No human words could better express despairing fear. Jesus 
employed these words to describe the events which should soon 
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come upon the women of Jerusalem. And the cause of it all is 
expressed it that one awful sentence of Hosea: ‘‘O Israel, thou 
hast sinned.” 

What part these women had in the sin of Jerusalem, it is 
not for us to say; but they and their children were involved in 
the ruin of Jerusalem. If there were no other life than this, we 
could not justify God’s ways in thus striking all together; but 
in that life beyond death, God’s justice discriminates; and 
though here the innocent and the guilty may fall together in 
these visitations of God’s wrath, God will save the righteous 
man out of the temporal ruin. There were some pious 
Christians at Jerusalem, when it fell; and these suffered in the 
general calamity that came upon the wicked city; but their 
sufferings were but the prelude to a blessed eternity with God. 
In reading the episode of these weeping women, we feel moved 
to hope that they also found salvation through the blood of 
Jesus. It should be noted that Jesus’ address is not confined to 
those women who wept there inthe way. Through them Jesus’ 
words are addressed to all Jerusalem, and the one object of his 
words is to warn Jerusalem of the retribution which should 
come upon it. 

To show cause why the people of Jerusalem were in a more 
pitiable state than he, Jesus employs a proverb: ‘For if they 
do these things in the green tree, what shall be done in the 
dry?” ‘he original meaning of the proverb may have been 
manifold. If a man goes forth to cut down trees, and will 
not spare a green tree, much less will he spare a dead tree. 
Again, a fire so fierce that it burns even the green trees, much 
more will it burn the dry dead trees. In general, destructive 
agencies which destroy the green and fruitful tree, a fortzord will 
destroy the dry tree. 

The sense of Jesus’ application of the proverb is clear. 
In his statement the green tree is the symbol of the just man; 
the dry tree is the symbol of the sinful man. Jesus Christ 
suffered for the sins of men. He was the Holy One of God, 
and he bore those dreadful sufferings for the sins of men. If the 
rigor of God’s justice exacted such atonement from the righteous 
Jesus, much more should it exact punishment from the impious 
children of Jerusalem. Christ does not mean to prove that the 
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citizens of Jerusalem should suffer more than he suffered; but 
to prove that their liability to the justice of God was far greater. 
God who spared not his own Son, but delivered him up to death for 
the sins of others, would not spare the impious ones who rejected 
the offer of salvation, and filled the cup of malice with their 
crimes. This prophecy was fulfilled in the terrible calamities 
that came upon the Jewish people in the days that followed 
upon their rejection of Christ. 

It is strange indeed that in many of our churches this 
station of the cross is described as the point where “Jesus 
consoles the daughters of Jerusalem.” It is just the opposite of 
a consolation: it is a woe more terrible than any found in 
Jeremiah, the prophet of the wrath of God. 

Certainly Jesus was there in great suffering. He had not 
rested nor eaten since the supper on the preceding evening. 
He had been subjected to great punishment, especially in the 
scourging. Even the fact that these cruel men relieved him of 
his cross shows how much he had suffered. But yet, by Jesus’ 
own words, the state of the daughters of Jerusalem and of their 
children was worse. The vials of God’s wrath should be poured 
out upon this city. God struck the green tree for sin; but yet 
God’s love of his righteous Son remained: the dry tree would 
be cut down and cast into eternal fire. 

Luke tells us that there were also two others, malefactors, 
led with Jesus to be put to death. This was ordered and 
arranged by the enemies of Jesus, that his humiliation might be 
greater. He was ranked with the greatest criminals, led to 
death with them, and crucified between them. 

No other event is recorded in the Scriptures until they 
come to Golgotha. St. Johntells us that the place was called 
in Greek the place of a skull, and in Hebrew Golgotha. St. 
Luke tells us that the place was called The Skull. Matthew 
and Mark inform us that Golgotha means the place of a skull. 
It would be more correct to say that Golgotha means a skull. 
In this account Luke is the more accurate; the place was 
called Golgotha, which meansa skull. The Latin term Calvaria 


has the same meaning. In Hebrew the term is mada 

from the root bb, to roll. In the Aramaic dialect this 
SARE 

qecomes by contraction Nab) i, Golgotha. 
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Some ancient commentators held that this name was derived 
from the fact that it was the place of public execution, and that 
the skulls of criminals were left to lie there. This is erroneous. 
In such supposition it should have been called “The Place of 
Skulls”, but it was called “The Skull.” Moreover, the Jewish 
law forbade to leave a human body or bone unburied. It seems 
also quite probable that the Jews had not a fixed place for 
putting criminals to death. 

A more ancient tradition is that the name of the place was 
derived from the fact that Adam was buried there. In honor of 
this tradition the subterranean chapel under Calvary in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre is consecrated to Adam. This 
tradition is without any foundation. No man knows where 
Adam is buried, but it is highly probable that he lived and 
died in a land farther eastward from Palestine. Had any 
such tradition been known to the Jews, they surely would not 
have desecrated the place by the execution there of these 
condemned men. 

Many painters have accepted this absurd tradition, and 
have placed a skull at the base of the cross of Christ. 

The most probable theory is that the name was derived 
from the fact tbat the hill was imagined to resemble a human 
skull. The people of old time were much accustomed to 
designate places from a fancied resemblance to some well known 
object. Thus the mount which tradition assigns as the place 
where our Lord delivered the ‘ Beatitudes” is called by the 
Arabs “‘ The Horns of Hattin.” 

_ In Jerusalem within the present walls of the city there 
stands the church called the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
We know from history that Constantine the Great caused to be 
erected a church on the traditional place where our Lord was 
crucified. It is admitted that the original church built by 
Constantine the Great has been destroyed; but a strong 
tradition claims that the present church is built on the ancient 
site. Eusebius in his “ Life of Constantine” tells us that the 
Emperor Hadrian erected a small temple of Venus upon 
Golgotha, and a small temple of Jupiter over the Holy 
Sepulchre. These are supposed to have been the landmarks 
which guided Constantine in erecting the great memorial 
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church. It is not situated on an eminence ; but an examination 
of the foundations reveals the fact that originally there was 
there a rocky protuberance from twelve to fifteen feet in height 
on its abrupt side, and descending in a gradual descent on the 
other side. In the abrupt face of this rock there was a narrow 
cave. About ninety feet to the northwest of the traditional site 
of the place of our Lord’s crucifixion tradition places the garden 
of Joseph of Arimathza, and here is the Holy Sepulchre. 
About thirty feet to the east of Calvary is the traditional site of 
the dry cistern hewnin the rock, where the instruments of the 
crucifixion were thrown, and where tradition asserts that St. 
Helena found the true cross. Constantine the Great employed 
Eustachius, an architect of Constantinople, to direct the building 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. It inclosed Calvary, the 
Holy Sepulchre, and the place where the cross of Christ was 
found. The church was dedicated in the year 335. In 615 this 
church was completely destroyed by the Persians. Soon after, 
on the ruins, the Christians erected four smaller churches. 
In 1009 the Caliph Hakem caused these churches to be razed to 
the ground. On the fifteenth of July, 1009, the Crusaders entered 
Jerusalem. During their occupation of the city they partially 
restored the four churches, and reunited them into one. When 
the Mussulmans retook Jerusalem in 1187, Saladin allowed the 
Christians to visit the Holy Sepulchre, and worship there, and 
this permission has been perpetuated to our day. The rock of 
Calvary has been cut down and made into a chapel, up to which 
one ascends by eighteen marble steps. The floor of this chapel 
is elevated about fifteen feet above the main floor of the 
Basilica. To the right of the main altar there is a deep fissure 
in the rock, believed to have been made by the earthquake at 
the death of Christ. St. Cyril of Jerusalem speaks of this 
fissure, Catechesis, XIII. 4: “If one wishes to deny that a God 
died here, let him but observe the rent rock of Calvary.” 

The authenticity of the traditional site of Calvary has been 
assailed by many. As far back as the seventeenth century 
Quaresimus complained of the “heretics” of the East, who 
denied the genuinity of the Holy Sepulchre. In 1741 Karte, 
a German traveler, in his Rezse nach dem gelobten Lande, 
rejected the traditional site. The American Robinson, in 
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Biblical Researchesin Palestine ; Munk, La Palestine; Fergusson, 
Dictionary of the Bible ; Tabler, Golgotha ; M. Girdler Worral, 
Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, April, 1885 ; 
and Conder, Handbook to the Bible, have rejected the claims of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. It is easier to adduce 
arguments against the present site than to assign another more 
probable site. The sites of many other memorable events of 
the Old and of the New Testament are lost. 

Conder assigns as the site of the Crucifixion a place near 
the Grotto of Jeremiah, northwest from the Damascus Gate of 
Jerusalem. It is commonly called Gordon’s Calvary from its 
first discoverer. Conder’s arguments are reducible to two main 
heads: 1. The most probable site of the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen was here, and consequently a probable inference might 
be made that it was the place of execution of criminals. 2. 
It is outside the walls of the ancient city. Conder declares that 
the fact that the traditional Calvary is within the walls is fatal 
to its authenticity. Edersheim adopts this view. Thus he 
writes in Vol. II. of “‘ The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,”’ 
pag. 585: 

‘“‘ We cannot here explain the various reasons for which the 
traditional site must be abandoned. Certain it is, that Golgotha 
was ‘outside the gate,’ and also ‘nearthe city.’ Inall likelihood 
it was the usual place of execution. Lastly, we know that it 
was situated near gardens, where there were tombs, and close to 
the highway. The three last conditions point to the north of 
Jerusalem. It must be remembered that the third wall, which 
afterwards surrounded Jerusalem, was not built till several years 
after the Crucifixion. The new suburb of Bezetha extended at 
that time outside the second wall. Here the great highway 
passed northwards ; close by, were villas and gardens; and here 
also rockhewn sepulchres have been discovered, which date from 
that period. But this is not all. The present Damascus Gate 
in the north of the city seems, in most ancient tradition, to have 
borne the name of St. Stephen’s Gate, because the Proto-Martyr 
was believed to have passed through it to his stoning. Close 
by, then, must have been the place of execution. And at least 
one Jewish tradition fixes upon this very spot, close by what is 
known as the Grotto of Jeremiah, as the ancient ‘place of 
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stoning’ (Beth haSegilah). And the description of the locality 
answers all requirements. It is a weird, dreary place, two or 
three minutes aside from the high road, with a high, rounded, 
skull-like rocky plateau, and a sudden depression or hollow 
beneath, as if the jaws of the skull had opened.” 

Conder was answered by Duchesne in Annals de Philosophie 
Chretienne, 1883. ‘The great historian argues that the Emperor 
Constantine and his mother Helena must have had good reasons 
for locating the Church of Holy Sepulchre in its present site ; 
and secondly, that it is not certain that the fixed place of public 
executions was near the Grotto of Jeremiah. And he further 
argues that even if such were the appointed place, it is not 
thereby proven that Jesus was crucified there. 

Fergusson believes that the place of crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ was on the slope of Mt. Moriah, where now the Mosque 
of Omar stands. Though the natural conditions of this site 
would meet the requirements of the scriptural account, the 
theory is destitute of positive arguments. Certainly the 
Mussulmans have never believed that Calvary was there. 

One of the greatest objections against the traditional site 
now occupied by the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is the fact 
that it is within the walls of Jerusalem. The true Calvary 
must fulfill the two conditions laid down by St. John and St. 
Paul: it must be “nigh to the city,” John XIX. 20; and it 
must be “without the gate,” Heb. XIII. 12. Those who 
defend the present traditional site of Calvary, endeavor to prove 
that the present wall of Jerusalem which incloses the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre was not built at the time of the crucifixion 
of Christ. This theory is well developed by M. Lesétre, and 
M. Legendre in the Dictionnaire de la Bible. The modern 
“Via Dolorosa” or ‘“‘ Way of the Cross” leads up from the Tower 
Antonia through the very heart of modern Jerusalem. The 
location of the different scenes which tradition places on that 
way is utterly unfounded. How much better it would have 
been if the certain historical events of the life of Jesus had been 
taken as the basis of devotion, instead of these pious imaginings? 

We may best understand the arguments for the present site 
of Calvary from the accompanying map by M. Legendre. 
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Josephus tells us that Jerusalem was _ successively 
encompassed by three walls: “The city was fortified by three 
walls, except where encompassed by impassable valleys; in 
which part it had but one wall.” 

‘“‘Of these three walls, the old one was hard to be taken, 
both on account of the valleys, and the hill on which it was 
built, which was above the valleys. It wasalso built very strong ; 
because David and Solomon, and the following kings, were 
very zealous about this work. The wall beginning on the 
north at the tower of Hippicus, extended as far as the place 
called the Xistus, and then joining to the council-house, ended 
at the west cloister of the temple. But if we go the other 
way westward, it began at the same place, and extended through 
the place called Bethso, to the gate of the Essenes; and, after 
that, it went southward, (or along the south, mpds vérov,) having 
its bending above the fountain Siloam, where it also bends 
again towards the east (or along the east) at Solomon’s pool, 
and reaches as far as a certain place which they called Ophlas, 
(Ophel), where it was joined to the eastern cloister of the temple 
(TH pos avaToAny o704 lepov.) ‘The second wall took its beginning 
from the gate which they called Gennath, which belonged to 
the first wall, and encompassing only the northern quarter, it 
reached as far as Antonia. “The tower of Hippicus was the 
beginning of the third wall, whence reaching towards the north 
quarter as far as the tower of Psephinus, and thence extending 
itself till it came opposite the monuments of Helena, who was 
Queen of Adiabene, and the mother of the King Izates, it then 
extended farther to a great length by the Royal Caverns, and 
bent again at the tower of the corner, near the monument 
called the Fuller’s, and, joined to the old wall, it ended at the 
valley called Kedron. It was Agrippa who with the wall 
encompassed the parts added to the old city, which had been all 
naked before; for as the city grew more populous, it gradually 
crept beyond its walls. And those parts of it that stood 
northward of the temple, and joined that hill to the city, made 
it considerably larger, and caused the fourth hill, called Bezetha, 
to be inhabited also. It lies over against the tower Antonia, 
and is divided from it by a deep fosse, which was dug on 
purpose, in order to hinder the foundations of the tower of Antonia 
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from joining the hill, and thereby affording an opportunity 
for getting to it with ease, and injuring the security; so that 
the depth of the ditch added much to the height of the towers. 
The new-built part of the city was called Bezetha, in our 
ancient language, which, if we interpret it in Greek, may be 
called the New City. When the inhabitants stood in need of 
protection, the father of the present king, and of the same name 
with him, Agrippa, began that wall now mentioned; but he 
left off building it when he had only laid the foundation, 
through fear of Claudius Caesar, lest he should be drawn into 
the suspicion, from the magnitude of the construction, of some 
desire of change and of sedition. Thecity would have remained 
impregnable, if the wall had been finished in the manner it was 
begun; for the stones of which it was constructed were 
twenty cubits long, and ten cubits broad, and could neither 
have been easily undermined by iron, or shaken by engines. 
The wall was ten cubits wide, and it would probably have had 
a height greater than that, had not the enterprise of him who 
began it been restrained. It was afterward erected with great 
diligence by the Jews, as high as twenty cubits, above which 
it had battlements of two cubits, and turrets of three cubits, so 
that the whole altitude extended to twenty-five cubits.”—Wars 
of the Jews V. IV. 1—2. 

The course of the second wall is all important in the present 
question. Josephus tells us that it began at the Gate Gennath 
and extended to the tower Antonia, but he does not inform us 
of the exact location of Gennath. All archzeologists are agreed 
that Gennath was near the tower Hippicus. M. Legendre traces 
the course of this wall from Gennath to Antonia, and brings 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre outside that wall. To do 
this he is obliged to bend the wall inward in a vast right angle 
at the traditional point of Golgotha. No reason is assigned 
why this wall should make this angle. All the outer walls of 
Jerusalem run in a general straight course. There is no angle 
in all the walls of Jerusalem like to this angle; and furthermore 
this very angle would bring the wall down on lower ground, an 
undesirable condition for a wall of defense. M. Legendre seeks 
to confirm his theory of the site of the second wall of Jerusalem 
by the fact that in 1886 certain massive ruins of a wall were 
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unearthed at various intervals in a zig zag course from the 
tower Antonia down along the Via Dolorosa, bending at the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, according to the angle traced by 
M. Legendre in his map, and terminating at the way Schuaiquat 
Allan. M. Legendre declares with great confidence that the 
discovery of these ruins decides the question of the second wall. 

It seems to be extremely hazardous to found such a theory on 
a few scattered ruins in a city built upon ruins. In some places 
only two or three of the great stones lie together. It seems to 
us that the preconceived determination to defend the present 
site of the Holy Sepulchre has led him to give more importance 
to these ruins than they deserve. It has been found that 
excavations in any part of Jerusalem will reveal similar gigantic 
ruins. 

The eminent archeologist Dr. Wilson, from a personal 
study of the topography of Jerusalem, declares: ‘Holding, 
then, that the gate of Gennath was near the tower of Hippicus, 
and drawing a line from it to encircle the northern part of the 
city, according to the requisition of Josephus, to the large stones 
in the present wall of Jerusalem near the Damascus Gate, the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre is zzcluded, and consequently 
found in such a position as is irreconcilable with the Scriptural 
accounts of our Lord’s crucifixion and burial.’”—Lands of the 
Bible, Vol. I. page 437. 

We must confess that the proof of the authenticity of the 
Holy Sepulchre, based upon the supposed course of this second 
wall seems to us very weak. In this admission we are an 
unwilling witness. The present site of Calvary has been for 
ages venerated by the Catholic Church. Many saints have 
traveled on foot to venerate that sanctuary. It seems like an 
act of desecration to deny it authenticity. But yet the historian, 
and the interpreter of Scripture can not be guided by sentiment, 
however exalted. He must follow the cold logic of facts, even 
though many cherished traditions thereby fall. 

We believe therefore that the traditional Calvary’s claim 
to authenticity based upon the course of this second wall is 
weak. But even granting their supposed course of this wall, 
the authenticity of the Church of Holy Sepulchre is not thereby 
proven. It is conceded by all that Agrippa’s wall, which is 
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believed to have followed the course of Jerusalem’s present wall, 
was not built in the time of Christ. Its course is roughly 
outlined by Josephus who says that it passed by the “Royal 
Caverns.” Modern archeologists are agreed'that these caverns 
were the vast quarries whence the stone of the edifices of 
Jerusalem was quarried. They are close by the present wall 
of Jerusalem, a little northeast of the Bab el-Amoud, or Gate 
of Damascus. ‘This is a strong proof that the third wall built 
by Agrippa followed the course of the present wall. The Grotto 
of Jeremiah is outside the present wall of Jerusalem, a little 
northeast of the Bab el-Amoud. 

We have already cited the testimony of Josephus concerning 
this third wall. He has another testimony concerning it in 
“ Antiquities of the Jews,’”’ VII. 2: Then he (Agrippa) fortified 
(@xvpovr) the walls of Jerusalem, those which pertained to the 
new city ; in some parts making them wider, and in other parts 
raising them higher, (tT) wév edpivev eis raTvs, TH Sé Eis Typos 
é€aipwv); and he would have made them impregnable to all 
human power, had not Marsus, the president of Syria, informed 
Ceesar by letter of King Agrippa’s work.” 

The sense of this testimony is not clear. It may mean 
that Agrippa, in general, fortified the walls of Jerusalem by 
building the new wall on the north, which in places was 
broader, and in other places higher, than the preceding walls of 
Jerusalem : or it may mean that a smaller wall had encompassed 
the northern quarter, and that Agrippa enlarged this and 
strengthened it. But this is certain, that at the time that 
Agrippa built this wall, all that:section of the city where the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre now stands must have been 
densely inhabited. Josephus tells us that the city had grown 
up to the hill Bezetha, or the New City. Now if a few years 
after Christ’s crucifixion the city had extended itself up to the 
northern part of Bezetha, much more was it built up about the 
site of the traditional Calvary, which is down toward the heart 
of the city, almost directly west of the Temple. It seems 
incredible that such a large portion of Jerusalem should have 
no wall whatever on the east, north and west. But even 
granting this, we are persuaded that the inhabited condition of 
the place made it impossible to use it as a place for the execution 
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ofcriminals. The Levitical law ordered the condemned man to 
be put to death outside the camp, and surely the sense is that 
a man be taken outside the city limits. Though it may be 
still faintly probable that the traditional site of Calvary was 
outside the walls of Jerusalem at the time of the Crucifixion of 
Christ, there can be no reasonable doubt that this part of the 
city was inhabited. As those who have visited Eastern cities 
know, this means that the houses were huddled closely together 
upon very narrow streets, just wide enough to admit a loaded 
camel to pass through. Is it credible that in such surroundings 
there could be found a bare, desolate knoll bearing the name 
“The Skull”? Would the executioners crucify Jesus and the 
two thieves in the midst of the populous New City ? Moreover, 
we know that the garden of Joseph of Arimathzea was nigh to 
Golgotha. In this garden Joseph had caused his tomb to be 
hewn. It was required by the Mosaic Law that the burying 
places should be outside the city. This makes it improbable 
that he should have had his tomb in the very heart of the New 
City. 

Adrichomius, a priest of Cologne, 1533-1585, in his 
celebrated Theatrum Terrae Sanctae places Golgotha beyond 
the third wall, and clear of all buildings belonging to the 
ancient city. Everything connected with the Crucifixion and 
the Resurrection of Christ seems to indicate that the spot was 
removed from human habitations. 

The evidence against the authenticity of the present site of 
Calvary is strong. The arguments in its favor are not strong. 
There is little in them that is positive. Even granting that the 
present church stands on the site chosen by St. Helena, it is 
not a strong proof. Centuries of ruin and of desolation had 
elapsed between the death of Jesus and the building of that 
church. During the Roman siege under Titus, everything at 
Jerusalem was destroyed. All Jews were interdicted by the 
Romans from going up tothe city. After -the insurrection of 
Barcochebas, the Emperor Hadrian renewed this edict under 
more rigorous conditions. It is certain also that Hadrian 
endeavored to destroy every memorial of Christ at Jerusalem. 
Eusebius has this testimony: ‘After these things Constantine 
the Great undertook another memorable work in Palestine. 
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What was this work? He deemed it his duty to make the 
sacred place of our Lord’s Resurrection at Jerusalem illustrious 
and venerable to all men. ‘Therefore he gave orders that an 
oratory should be immediately built there, being led to do this 
by the will of God and the inspiration of the Savior. 

Now in the preceding time impious men, or rather the 
universal host of demons, by means of impious men, had 
endeavored to involve that venerable monument of immortality 
in darkness and oblivion..... Therefore these profane and 
impious men thought to destroy utterly this holy grotto, 
foolishly believing that they would thereby obscure the truth. 
Therefore with great labor they brought thither earth, and filled 
up the whole place. By heaping up this earth to a moderate 
height, and paving it with stones, they buried the holy grotto 
under the great mass. Afterward, as though nothing else was 
lacking, they constructed on top of this earth an accursed 
sepulchre of souls, a dark cavern of dead idols, in honor of the 
impure demon whom they call Venus, where they offered 
execrable sacrifices upon profane and impure altars..... 
Constantine having invoked God his helper, ordered this place 
to be purified, judging that the place which the adversaries had 
most contaminated, should by his instrumentality be most 
magnificently honored in holy veneration. As soon as this 
order was issued by the Emperor, all that deceitful work was 
removed ; and the temples built to deceive men, and the statues 
and demons were destroyed. The emperor’s zeal did not stop 
here. He ordered the ruins to be removed, and to be thrown 
far outside the confines of the place. 

This was immediately done. Not being yet satisfied, the 
emperor, being led on by holy zeal, commanded that the earth 
which had been contaminated by the sacrifices of the demons, 
should be dug up to a great depth, and should be borne far 
away. ‘This also was done without delay. When the original 
lower stratum of soil was reached, beyond the hopes of all, the 
most holy monument of our Lord’s resurrection appeared, the 
cave of the Resurrection, which may be called the Holy of 
Holies, etc.”—Life of Constantine, III. 26—28. 

There is no mention here of Calvary, or of anything but 
the sepulchre of the Lord. Eusebius then continues that under 
the direction of Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, Constantine 
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caused to be erected a magnificent church. St. Jerome has the 
following testimony: ‘From the days of Hadrian to the reign 
of Constantine, during about one hundred and eighty years, on 
the site of the Resurrection a statue of Jupiter was placed by 
the Pagans, and a statue of Venus on the rock of the cross; as 
our persecutors thought that they would take away our faith in 
the Resurrection and in the cross, if they defiled the holy places 
by idols..—Epist. Ad Paulinum, LVIII. 3. There is a 
discrepancy here indicating an element of uncertainty in this 
tradition. Eusebius says nothing of Calvary, where Jerome 
says the statue of Venus stood; and Eusebius does not mention 
the statue of Jupiter, which according to Jerome was found 
above the sepulchre. 

We-must remember that we are dealing with an age that 
was fertile in legends. A superstitious age had embraced 
Christianity, and had transferred to it its. tendency to revel in 
the marvelous. A vast mass of apocryphal literature was 
produced in those days with no evil purpose, but simply so give 
expression to pious imagination. 

It is remarkable that in this detailed account of the 
restoration of the holy places, Eusebius has no word of the 
finding of the true cross, which is said by tradition to have been 
found by Helena. One is moved to believe that much is 
legendary in all these accounts; and that the legends are not 
consistent, because they are legends, and have not the unifying 
principle of truth. The truth of Christianity is in reality 
benefitted by the rejection of these legends. The honor which 
Catholics pay to the cross of Christ, and to Calvary and to the 
Holy Sepulchre is true, even though we may not have found 
the true relics. ‘The formal motive of the act of worship is 
Christ, and the act of the mind by which it associates an object 
with Christ, or with any other proper subject of worship or 
veneration, is capable of directing the act of worship to the 
formal object of the religious act, even though there be an error 
of fact in the identity of the material object. When one 
venerates the Holy Sepulchre, Calvary, the Cross, or any other 
relic, he has in his mind an absolute certitude as the basis of 
his act. ‘That certitude is that Christ isthe Son of God, worthy . 
of our worship, and that the saints are the friends of God, and 
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worthy of our veneration. The relic is apprehended as having 
an association with the object, but the act of worship or of 
veneration does not rest upon the truth of the historical 
association. 

The testimonies of Eusebius and Jerome can hardly stand 
the test of historical criticism. The distance between Calvary 
and the sepulchre in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is about 
ninety feet. If Calvary stood so close to the sepulchre which 
Constantine found, and if it was marked by a statue of Venus, 
it is strange that Eusebius should not mention Calvary at all, 
and should place that statue over the sepulchre. Two temples 
could scarcely be constructed so near to each other, and if both 
statues were placed in one Pagan temple, then Eusebius’ 
testimony is misleading. Moreover, in examining the present 
site, we find it hard to believe that the Pagans should be 
obliged “to bring thither earth with great labor, and fill up the 
place.” The whole place is on a slight eminence. One can 
see at a glance that Eusebius proceeds on the supposition that 
the Lord’s sepulchre was in a cave. The tendency of Christian 
traditions as we find them to-day in the Hast, is to locate 
everything in caves. The place of birth of the Blessed Virgin 
is a cave, the place where she saluted Elizabeth is a cave, John 
the Baptist’s birthplace is a cave, the stable where our Lord was 
born is a cave, there is a cave where he is supposed to have 
sought shelter during his forty days in the desert, and the most 
absurd of all is the tradition that places his agony in the garden 
ina cave. Undoubtedly some of these caves were chosen for 
the sake of convenience by the monks, who for many years have 
been the custodians of the holy places. Every word of the 
Gospel account of the agony in the garden proclaims the 
falseness of the grotto of the agony. This disregard for 
historical truth in locating some of these sanctuaries throws a 
doubt upon all the traditions. 

Now we know that the sepulchre was not in a natural 
cave, but Joseph of Arimathea “laid the body in his own new 
tomb, which he had hewn out tn the rock.” 

Moreover, it seems that the distance between Calvary 
and the sepulchre is too short. Can it be possible that the place 
of execution of Jesus and the two thieves should be within 
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ninety feet of this tomb in this rich man’s garden. It is 
true that St. John says that the place was nigh; but is not the 
present site too near? Certainly if Golgotha were the appointed 
place for execution of criminals, it could not be that this rich 
man wotld locate his garden and family tomb so close to it. 

We find therefore that in the two centuries which separate 
Constantine and Eusebius from the time of the crucifixion, the 
traditional site of the great event could easily be lost. The 
indication of the place by the pagan temple or statue seems 
insufficient. The pagans might thus desecrate the site of 
any Christian Church at Jerusalem. Eusebius admits that 
Constantine did not expect to find the Holy Sepulchre, for he 
declares that it was ‘beyond the hopes of all, that it was found.” 
He gives no evidence by which they knew that it was the Holy 
Sepulchre, except by saying that it was a cave, and this conflicts 
with the Gospels. And finally, even granting that Constantine 
found the true site, it could easily have been lost again in the 
vicissitudes through which Jerusalem has passed. 

It is with a deep sense of regret that we confess that we 
believe the present site of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre to 
be unsustained by historical proof. In fact, we are persuaded 
that the true site is unknown, and will probably always remain 
unknown. 

When they come to Golgotha, Matthew says that they 
offered Jesus wine to drink, mingled with gall; St. Mark says 
that it was mingled with myrrh. These statements have given 
rise to many strange opinions. The general opinion seems to 
be that this wine was given in the merciful intention to render 
Christ less sensible to the pain of crucifixion. They appeal tothe 
treatise of the Babylonian Gemara, De Synedrits VI: “He who 
is led out to be put to death is given to drink a bowl of wine 
in which is put a grain of incense, so that his mind may be less 
able to (realize the suffering); for it is said in Proverbs, XX XI. 
8: ‘Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish, and 
wine unto the bitter in soul’: noble women furnished this wine 
at their own charge.”’ 

In his “Nat. Hist.” XIV. 15, we find the following testimony 
from Pliny: ‘“Lautissima apud priscos vina erant myrree odore 
condita.” Again, ibid. 19; “Aromatiten quoque invenio 
factitatum tantum non unguentorum compositione, primo e 
myrra ut diximus, etc.”’ 
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These testimonies from Pliny, and other testimonies of a 
like nature furnish evidence that the ancients made use of 
aromatic wine, often flavored with myrrh. We know but little 
of this myrrh. It seems to have been an aromatic gum, chiefly 
used in making unguents, and in embalming bodies. 

In the series of our Lord’s sufferings up to the present point, 
we discern no trace of mercy practised toward him by his 
enemies. But at this point interpreters think to see an act of 
mercy in the offering of this wine. To us the offering of this 
wine seems just the contrary of an act of mercy. It is true 
that Mark tells us that it was wine flavored with myrrh, but 
Matthew tells us that it was ‘‘wine mingled with gall.” By 
most violent methods the interpreters have endeavored to bring 
Matthew into accord with Mark, by supposing that the myrrh 
was bitter to the taste, and that Matthew uses yor, gall, in a 
generic sense to indicate the bitter taste of the myrrh. In 
Deuteronomy, X XIX. 18 (Heb. 17), Moses says to the Children 
of Israel :—‘‘lest there should be among you a root that beareth 
gall and wormwood.” The Hebrew word here rendered by gall 
WN. Again in Deut. XXXII. 32, it is written: “Their 
grapes are grapes of gall”; and the same Hebrew word is used. 
Finally, in that wondrous sentence of Psalm LXIX. (Vulg. 
LXVIII.) 21: “They gave me also gall for my meat; and in 
my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink”’, it is the same 
Hebrew word WNT that is used. Now in all these places 
the Septuagint employs the term yod, the same term that is 
employed here by Matthew. The Hebrew term for the gall of 


animals is nap or ny p- It is evident therefore that 
Matthew wishes to indicate not the gall of animals, but a very 
bitter and repulsive ingredient of vegetable origin. But at this 
point we can not believe with those who accept this as a swee 

smelling myrrh with which the ancients used to flavor some 
wines. Everywhere that we see this yod? mentioned it is as a 
disagreeable thing, a synonym for intense bitterness. As it 
was the juice of a plant, and perhaps also aromatic, it could be 
classed under the generic head of myrrh; but it was a bitter’ 


myrrh that made the potion in which it was mixed disgusting 
to the taste. 
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Now we believe also that it was placed in the wine offered 
our Savior for the reason that it rendered the wine impossible 
to be drunk. The great sufferings through which Jesus had 
passed had produced a great thirst. On the cross he declared the 
excess of this thirst in that great cry: “I thirst.” Therefore 
to tantalize him, and mock his thirst, they offered him wine 
which had been made so bitter that he can not drink it. By 
his divine knowledge the Lord knew that this wine was not fit 
to drink; but Jesus always allowed his human nature to act in its 
proper sphere of action. He tastes of the wine, and experiencing 
by his taste that it was nauseating, he would not drink it. It is 
absurd to suppose that he refused to drink it, because he 
wished to suffer more. The plan of the Vicarious Atonement 
did not demand that Christ should bring upon himself needless 
suffering. The Divinity of Jesus Christ allowed his humanity 
to suffer naturally, according to its nature; but it was not 
necessary for the fulfilment of the great design of God that 
Christ should wilfully increase the agony of the crucifixion. 
The very fact that Jesus tasted of the wine is an auxiliary 
proof that he would have drunk of it, if it were fit to drink. 
Moreover, few will deny that in this offering of the wine and 
gall there was fulfilled the prophetic words of the aforesaid 
Psalm: ‘They gave me also gall for my meat.”—LXIX. a1. 
Now if the wine mingled with gall, were given in mercy to 
deaden the consciousness of suffering, the words of the Psalm 
would be absurd. How could the Lord complain of an office 
of mercy? St. Cyril of Jerusalem recognized the true sense of 
the event: ‘As Christ had suffered the other sufferings, so also 
he voluntarily suffered the agony of thirst.” He asked therefore 
to drink. But they were so removed from all human feeling 
that instead of the refreshing draught, they offered a noxious 
nauseating drink, and that which seemed mercy in them was in 
reality impiety. For when they gave to drink to the Lord who 
asked it, they seemed to be moved by mercy ; but the Scripture 
can not lie, in which in the person of Christ it is said: They 
gave me gall for my meat; and in my thirst they gave me 
vinegar to drink.’”— Comment on John, XII. 35. 

It may have been the custom of the Jews to give wine to 
men condemned to death, but in the case of Jesus they tantalized 
him by making this wine so bitter that it could not be drunk. 
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The awful fact of the crucifixion of Jesus Christ is 
transmitted to us by the Evangelists in one short sentence: 
“They crucified him.” No detail of the terrible event is given. 
It would seem as though the writers shrank in horror from 
going into the details of the fearful deed. 

The crosses used for the crucifixion of men were of three 
different forms: the crux decussata,in form thus X; the crux 
commissa, in form thus T; and the crux zmmissa, in form thus 
+. The most probable opinion is that the cross of Christ was 
the crax immissa, for the reason that the inscription written by 
Pilate was placed over his head. It is also more probable that 
the cross was erected before Jesus was affixed to it. The 
expressions used by the Latin writers to describe crucifixion 
imply that such was the usual custom. Thus they speak of 
crucifixion as, tollere in crucem, agere in crucem, ferre in 
crucem, dare in crucem, ascendere crucem, salire crucem, 
insultare in crucem, crucem statuere, etc. This is confirmed by 
the following passages from Cicero: ‘Quid attinuit, quum 
mameftini {5 . .. crucem fixissent post urbem in via Pompeia, 
te jubere figere in via que Rhegium spectat?’”—In Verrem. 
“In campo Martio crucem ad civium supplicium defigi et 
constitui jubes.’—Pro Rabirio. Wherever we read of a 
crucifixion in ancient days, or of the description of the 
punishment, the cross is first erected. In the “Wars of The 
Jews”’, VII. VI. 4, Josephus tells us that ‘“‘ Bassus set up a cross, 
as if he were about to hang Eleazar upon it immediately.” 

A similar custom prevailed with the Persians. In the 
decree of Cyrus related in I. Ezra VI. 11, it is enacted: ‘Also 
I have made a decree that whosoever shall alter this word, let a 
beam be pulled out from his house, and let him be lifted up 
and fastened thereon.”’ 

Moreover, the argument of convenience would move men 
to adopt this method. It would be far easier to raise a man up 
and bind him to a cross already fixed in position than to raise a 
cross upon which a man was bound. Rightly therefore does 
Corluy declare that the popular opinion that Christ was fastened 
to the cross and then raised on it, is without foundation. In 
this point also does historical certitude conflict with the popular 
devotion known as the Stations of The Cross. It conflicts also 
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with the traditions of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where 
they show the spot, where our Lord was laid on the cross, and 
nailed to it. 

We are persuaded also that the popular opinion concerning 
the height of the cross is wrong. We know that it was not 
customary among the Romans to raise the bodies to any 
considerable height above the ground. ‘he difficulty of the 
execution of the sentence would be greatly increased by the 
height of the cross: whereas it would be an easy work to throw 
up a rude scaffolding of a few rough pieces of wood, whereby 
they could raise the bodies of the condemned a few feet above 
the ground. Moreover we know that when Jesus said: “I 
thirst”, the soldiers offered him vinegar in a sponge. St. 
Matthew and St. Mark tell us that they raised this to his mouth 
on a reed; but St. John, who stood beneath the cross, tells us 
that they used a stalk of the hyssop. Though the natural 
history of the hyssop is not well known, we know at least that 
in Syria there was a sinall bushy herb of that name, whose 
branches were employed as an aspersorium: ‘And ye shall 
take a bunch of hyssop, and dip it in the blood that is in the 
basin and strike the lintel, and strike the two side posts with 
the blood that is in the basin.”—Exod. XII. 22. ‘Cleanse me 
with hyssop, and I shall be clean.”—Ps. LI. (Vulg. L.) 7. Now 
the dry stalk of this humble plant, which Matthew and Mark 
call generically a reed, could not have been of any great length ; 
and as it sufficed to reach the lips of the crucified Savior, it 
gives evidence that he was not elevated more than a few feet 
above the earth. Corluy estimates the distance at two or 
three feet. 

Pious tradition usually represents Jesus as wearing his 
crown of thorns upon the cross. The apocryphal Gospel of 
Nicodemus has the following: ‘And when they came to the 
place of crucifixion, .... they placed a crown of thorns upon 
his head.” Tertullian, in his treatise ‘‘Against the Jews”, has 
this testimony: “Christ in his day bore his cross on his 
shoulders, and hung on the arms of the cross, crowned with a 
crown of thorns.” 

Nevertheless, it is far more probable that the crown of 
thorns was a part of that mockery to which Jesus was submitted 
in the Preetorium; and that it was laid aside when Jesus was 
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clothed again in his own garments, and led forth to execution, 
It would be out of place when separated from the other insignia 
of mock royalty which they put on him; and it would be 
difficult to preserve in place such a crown during the way to 
Calvary and the crucifixion. For instance. how could the 
seamless tunic be removed from our Savior, without displacing 
the crown of thorns? Everything seems to warrant that the 
crowning with thorns was a part of the mockery in the 
Preetorium, and that it was not continued outside of it. M. 
Lesétre, who is most faithful to all the traditions of the 
Crucifixion, declares that the crown of thorns was cast aside in 
the Preetorium.—(Dictionnaire de la Bible, ‘ Couronne.”’) 

The Gospel of Nicodemus is evidently false, for it proceeds 
on the supposition that Christ was for the first time crowned 
with thorns on Calvary. ‘Tertullian’s testimony is an oratorical 
statement founded on imagination. The most ancient 
representations of the Crucifixion present our Lord without the 
crown of thorns. 

It was the custom of the Greeks and the Romans to divest 
the condemned men of their clothing before crucifixion. This 
is abundantly attested, and in the case of Jesus it is further 
proven from the fact that the executioners cast lots for the 
garments of Jesus, while he hung on the cross. But we shrink 
in horror from admitting that Jesus was entirely naked on the 
cross. However, Suarez affirms that Jesus was stripped of all 
covering, and he declares that such opinion is the more common 
one among the Fathers. He cites St. Ambrose, and St. 
Athanasius. Such view is certainly held by Ambrose, but the 
work cited by Suarez as belonging to Athanasius, De Passzone, 
is spurious. 

Bonaventure, Benedict XIV, Lorinus, Calmet, and Lipsius 
endorse this opinion. 

Nevertheless, we believe that the opposite opinion is 
certain. It must be borne in mind that when it is said in 
ancient testimonies, that a man is naked, it does not mean that 
he is without a covering for the loins. ‘The athletes in the 
Greek and Roman games were naked, but yet provided with 
that covering which the instinct of nature impels a man to put 
on. Cicero declares, De Officzts, I. 35, “that the actors had this 
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respect for the ancient discipline that no one dared go forth 
before the people without a breech-cloth.” In the tract of the 
Mischna, De Synedrizs, it was ordered that the person who was 
stoned should not be entirely naked. It accords with reason 
that the Romans would not outrage the sense of shame innate in 
all men, by depriving the Lord of a covering for the loins. We 
would add also that the Providence of God permitted the 
humiliation of Jesus, but would not permit this thing which 
would outrage the modesty of the sacred and immaculate body 
of Jesus. Certainly we have a right to suppose that God would 
save the Blessed Virgin, and the other holy women who stood 
at the foot of the cross, from such an insult. ‘Those who support 
the contrary view have no basis for their opinion, save their 
own imagination. While the question cannot be decided with 
absolute certainty, we believe it very probable that the Lord 
was provided with a covering for the loins as he hung on 
the cross. 

Some have believed that there was fixed in the crossa 
piece of wood, which protruded between the legs under the 
middle of the body, and helped to sustain the weight of the 
body. ‘The only extrinsic authority for this opinion is found in 
some testimonies of the Fathers, the clearest of which is that of 
Irenzeus: ‘‘The form of the cross has five extremities, two 
lengthwise, and two horizontally, and one in the middle on 
which the body of the crucified rests.’—Contra Heer. II. 24. 
The counter argument that this rest is not found in any 
representation of the Crucifixion is answered by alleging that 
the scene thus represented would be offensive to decency. In 
some scenes of the Crucifixion a rest is fastened to the cross 
under the feet of our Lord, but it is evident that there is no 
authority for this. 

The presence of the support under the middle of the body 
can not be proven from the fact that ancient writers ironically 
speak of crucifixion as “‘sedere in cruce,” ‘‘equitare in cruce”. 
Such expressions would be just, in whatever manner the body 
of the man was affixed to the cross. 

A chief argument used by those who believe that the cross 
of Christ was furnished with the aforesaid support, is the 
argument that the body of the crucified man could not be 
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securely fastened to the cross by the four nails. Some other 
means would be necessary to support the weight of the body 
This statement thus far is self-evident. Without the aid of a 
miracle no man can hang upon an upright cross, with no other 
support than nails driven through hands and feet. But when 
the opinion wishes to maintain that the aforesaid rest supplies 
all the additional support that is necessary, then it becomes 
manifestly false. Our Lord remained calm and patient on the 
cross, but we do not believe that the executioners selected a 
special mode of crucifixion for him. Now the criminals thus 
executed would certainly writhe and struggle in the agony 
caused by crucifixion; and the heavy weight of the body would 
be thrown sidewise from the vertical position; the weight of 
the body, and the wild struggles of the dying criminal would 
tear the body from the cross, if it were only supported by a 
support in the middle of the body between the legs, and the 
nails driven into the hands and the feet. 


We believe therefore that, in conformity with the general 
method of crucifixion, our Lord was bound to the cross, and then 
nailed to it. This opinion is strengthened by the reflection that 
such is certainly the natural method. If we were commissioned 
by the state and ordered in the name of duty to crucify a man, 
we should surely bind him to the cross. It seems to us that 
binding with cords is the idea which would first suggest itself 
to anyone having to execute such a dreadful sentence. It is 
the only way to fasten a man securely to a cross. It is the way 
adopted by those who employed crucifixion in modern times. 
On Feb. 5, 1597, twenty-six Christians were crucified in Japan. 
The authentic description of the crucifixions are given us by 
eye-witnesses. They were all bound to crosses by ropes and 
chains, and then pierced through the heart. In the Office of one 
of these, Philip de las Casas, which is incorporated in the Roman 
Breviary, we read that his legs, arms and neck were bound to 
the cross, and that he was nearly suffocated by the bands that 
bound his neck. It seems to us from the description of his 
martyrdom that the cords binding him passed around the body 
underneath the armpits, and then across the neck above the 
shoulders. It was this upper cord that suffocated the saint. 
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It is also certified that the Japanese crosses were provided 
with the support, on which the body rested. Whether such an 
additional support was affixed to the cross of Jesus Christ can not 
be ascertained; but the supposition that the body of Christ was 
held on the cross without ropes or chains can not be entertained. 

It seems to us that it would be difficult to attach a dead 
body to a cross by means of a rest, and nails in the hands and 
feet. If this is true of a lifeless body, much more is it true of a 
man writhing in the agony of a most painful death. 

St. Hilary clearly declares that Jesus was bound to the 
cross: “But is there not a cause of fear in the pain of the 
suspended body, the violent bonds of the ropes binding it, 
and the wounds of the rough nails? And let us contemplate 
what kind of body the incarnate Christ had, that we may 
understand that in that suspended, bound, and pierced flesh 
pain remained ’’.—De Trin. X. 13. 

There is nothing to allege against such a reasonable opinion, 
except the fact that in Christian art the body of Christ is never 
bound. In the rude realistic sketches which M. Tissot made 
during his residence in the East, the form of Christ is bound to 
the cross, but this is a departure from traditional art. But we 
do not think that our argument is weakened thereby. The 
accepted scene of the Crucifixion is not in this regard a tradition 
handed down from those who had seen the event. As we have 
before stated, the first Christians never represented Christ on the 
cross. ‘The earliest Christian representations of Christ on the 
cross are of the fifth century. In the sixth century such 
representations are more frequent; in the ninth century they 
are common. ‘There is preserved in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence a Syriac Evangelistary (Codex Syriacus 56), which has 
a Crucifixion which dates from the sixth century. Christ is 
clothed with a long tunic; the head has the nimbus, but no 
crown of thorns; the hands are nailed to the cross; and the 
feet are placed side by side, and each pierced by a nail. The 
thieves are also nailed in like manner, but a rope passes over 
each shoulder of the two thieves and crossing diagonally across 


their breasts binds them to the crosses. 
It is certain that our Lord was nailed to the cross by four 
nails, a nail being driven into each hand, and one into each 


foot. 
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That the feet of Jesus were nailed to the cross is proven, 
first, because such was the Roman method of crucifixion; and 
secondly, Luke XXIV. 39, records that Jesus called the Apostles 
to look at his hands and his feet, to be certified that he was the 
risen Lord. From John, XX. 27, we know that it was the 
print of the nails which formed the evidence to be wituessed in 
these members. Moreover, in Psalm XXII. (Vulg. XXI.) 16, 
it is declared in the person of Christ: ‘They pierced my 
hands and my feet.” The ancient Fathers with one accord 
bear witness to the same truth. 

That this was the Roman method of crucifixion is evidenced 
by the following testimony of Plautus. In the comedy 
“Mostellaria” of Plautus, Act II. Scene I. 13, Tranio the slave, 
in dread fear of punishment from ‘Theuropides, expresses his 
wish for a substitute who will suffer in his stead. Thus he 
exclaims: 


‘Reo dabo ei talentum, primus qui in crucem excucurrerit ; 
Sed ea lege, ut affgantur bis pedes, bis brachia”’. 


Moreover, such would be by far the easier way. It would 
be found a difficult thing to place one foot of the man upon the 
other foot, and fasten them both by one nail. Why should we 
suppose that the executioners selected to no purpose, a method 
well nigh impossible, and discarded the easy and natural 
method of employing two nails? And in this fact tradition is 
with us. In all the ancient representations of the crucifixion, 
whenever Jesus is nailed to the cross, his feet are each transfixed 
by a nail. It is only after the thirteenth century that the 
crucified Jesus appears with his legs crossed on the cross, and 
both feet nailed to the cross by one nail. Unfortunately for 
Christian art, Cimabue and Giotto and their schools adopted 
this manner of representing Christ, and after them it became 
the accepted usage of all the great painters. The theory may 
have originated in a wish to accentuate the idea of the sufferings 
of Christ. 

The legends of these nails are most interesting. Ambrose 
in his oration “‘On the death of Theodosius”, 1211, 47, has the 
following: ‘‘Helena searched for the nails with which our 
Lord was crucified, and she found them. Of one nail she 
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ordered a bit to be made; of the other she made a diadem ; she 
made use of one for adornment; the others she employs for 
devotion.” 


Rufinus testifies thus: ‘Helena also brought to her son 
_ the nails, with which Christ had been nailed to the cross. Of . 
some of these he made a bit, which he used in war; and he is 
said to have adorned a helmet with the others, which helmet 
was also adapted to the uses of war.’’—Hist. Eccl. I. 8. 


Theodoret writes as follows: “The true cross having 
been found, the pious mother of the emperor having obtained 
her wish, she placed a portion of the nails in the emperor’s 
helmet, that it might ward off the darts of the enemy from her 
son’s head. She made of another part of the nails a bit for her 
son’s horse, being provident for her son’s safety and fulfilling 
the ancient prophecy of Zechariah, XIV. 20: ‘That of which 
the bit of the horse is made shall be holy to the Lord.’ ’—Hist. 
Tecls Eer7. 


Gregory of Tours has this remarkable testimony: “The 
noble and most precious nails of the Lord’s cross, which held 
the Lord’s sacred members, were found by Helena, after the 
finding of the holy cross. Of two of these nails she made a bit 
for the emperor’s horse, that he might by their power more 
easily put to flight any enemy who should resist him. It is not 
unknown that Zechariah prophesied of these: ‘ And it shall be 
that what is put into the horse’s mouth will be holy to the 
Lord.’ —Zech. XIV. 20. 


“At that time the Adriatic Sea was most stormy, aud 
shipwrecks and drownings of men were so frequent upon it that 
it was called the devourer of men. The provident queen, 
pitying those who perished, ordered one of the nails to be thrown 
into the high sea, trusting in the Lord’s mercy that he would 
temper the waves. As this was done, the sea became calm, and 
mild breezes now blow thereon for the navigators. On this 
account, even to this day, mariners venerate this holy sea, and 
when they enter upon it, they fast and pray, and sing hymns. 
The nails of the Lord’s cross were four in number for this 
reason : two were driven through the hands, and two through 
the feet.”—De Gloria Martyr. I. 6. 
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The text of Zechariah is sadly garbled by all these writers. 
The literal text is as follows: ‘In that day there shall be 


upon the bells, nidyn, of the horses: Holy unto the Lord.” 


In the Old Law the high priest bore on his forehead a plate of 
pure gold in which was engraven the sentence: ‘‘ Holy to the 
Lord.” Zechariah declares that in the New Covenant, holiness 
shall so abound that this inscription will be upon everything ; 
and he illustrates this by saying that even the plates of bronze 
which adorned the bridles of the horses shall bear the 
inscription formerly placed on the frontlet of the high priest. 
These plates are called bells from their tinkling sound. The 
language is a very bold figure. The truth expressed is the 
greater sanctity of the New Law. 

The bit said to have been made by Helena for Constantine’s 
horse is preserved at Carpentras. ‘The nail placed by her in his 
helmet is believed to be in the iron crown preserved at Monza. 
Thirty-two other nails are preserved at other places, all claiming 
to be the true nails of the cross of Christ. The authenticity of 
these nails is very doubtful. Some believe that most of them 
are fac similes in which some small portion of the true nail was 
placed. 

The Evangelists tell us that Jesus was crucified between 
the two thieves. This was intended to increase the ignominy 
of the Lord’s death. ‘Though the twenty-eighth verse of Mark 
is interpolated, its sense is applicable here. In Luke, XXII. 
37, the Lord foretold that the Prophecy of Isaiah should be 
fulfilled in him: ‘“—and he was numbered with the 
transgressors.”’—LII]. 12. This prophecy was fulfilled when 
Jesus was condemed to die the death of the lowest criminal ; 
it was fulfilled when he was led to Calvary with two thieves ; 
it was fulfilled when he died on the cross between the two 
thieves. They gave Jesus the conspicuous place between the 
other two, as though he were the greater transgressor, the 
central figure in the sad group. 

In his Crucifixion Jesus gives us the most sublime example 
of the forgiveness of enemies. Even while they are placing his 
bleeding body on the cross, he prays to his Father for those who 
put him to death: “Father, forgive them ; for they know not 
what they do.” This prayer extends itself to all the- enemies 
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of Christ; it embraces in its scope the Sanhedrists, the people 
who had preferred Barabbas to the Son of God, and the Roman 
soldiers who had tortured him, and who were now nailing him 
to the cross. In mercy, Jesus extenuates their crime. He 
pleads with the Father that they know not what they do. This 
ignorance existed in different degrees in the different actors in 
the great tragedy. It was not an ignorance that excused from 
sin ; but it was an ignorance that, in Jesus’ great love of man, 
could be made the basis of a pleafor mercy. The pagan Roman 
soldiers were ignorant of the character of their victim. Many 
of the common people of the Jews acted through ignorance, 
being deceived by their leaders. Pilate was ignorant of the 
real character of Jesus, but his ignorance was fully culpable ; 
for sufficient evidence was given him that Jesus was a just man, 
and Pilate committed a judicial murder to save his temporal 
interests. Many of the Sanhedrists sinned against the light, 
and hardened their hearts against the truth. Of course, their 
sin was the greatest of all. 


Jesus does not enter into an analysis of the various degrees 
of ignorance. He shows us the side of mercy, as it proceeds 
from him. He would forgive all those who conspired in his 
death. Even those who sinned against the light did not realize 
fully the enormity of their sin. In this sense, also they did not 
know what they did. 


That ignorance prevailed in those who were responsible for 
Christ’s death is attested by St. Peter: ‘And now, brethren, I 
know that in ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers.”— 
Acts, III. 17. And Paul says: ‘For they that dwell in 
Jerusalem, and their rulers, because they knew not Jesus, nor 
the voices of the prophets which are read every Sabbath, 
fulfilled them by condemning him.”—Acts, XV. 27. And 
again: ‘“— for had the rulers of this world known it (Christ’s 
message), they would not have crucified the Lord of glory.”— 
Ta@or.- 1.8, 


As the evidence was sufficiently given, it was their sin that 
they did not know the character of Christ ; but the greatness of 
the mercy of Christ moves him to ask the Father to forgive this 


sin. 
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We feel persuaded that by the power of that prayer many 
who then were opposed to Christ were afterward converted, and 
found salvation through his name. He asks us to pray for those 
who persecute us, and here he gives us the great example. It 
is easier to follow an example than to follow the teaching by 
words alone. In the New Testament we have the words of 
truth and the highest examples of perfect goodness. It is asad 
truth that men know so little of the New Testament. It is an 
unexplored world of truth. Some get a smattering of it in the 
elementary education of youth; others get none at all. The 
power of the pulpit does not really lead men into the deeper 
consciousness. of what Christ has taught. The devil is ever 
active to pluck out of the hearts of men the truths of Christ. 
He conspires with the world to set up false standards of 
morality. Ifa man has received an injury from his fellow man, 
it is so easy for him to think of the injury, and so difficult for 
him to think of the great example of Christ. Hence men who 
profess to follow Christ will boast of the manner in which they 
have taken revenge for an injury received. They live in the 
great world of worldly men, and they follow the example of 
worldly men. The high law of perfect forgiveness taught and 
practised by Christ is in contrast with all the ways of men of 
this world. The issues of the world have grown to be so vast, 
and its thought is so powerful that it easily draws a man into 
the great current. Christ is crowded out, and men forget the 
one and only aim of human life. All men who think at all are 
aware of the widespread prevalence of evil in the world. 
Various theories are proposed for remedying these evils, but 
there is only one true remedy, and that is to go back to Christ. 
In him we find the truth, and the grace to believe the truth, and 
the grace to keep the commandments. 

When of old Israel had turned away from the living God, 
Hilkiah the priest found the book of the Law of Moses hidden 
away and neglected in the Temple. Hilkiah delivered it to 
Shaphan the scribe, and Shaphan read it before King Josiah. 
And the king rent his clothes and said: ‘Great is the wrath 
of the Lord that is kindled against us, because our fathers have 
not hearkened to the words of this book.”—II. Kings, XXII. 13. 
But the men of our day neglect a greater book, the book of the - 
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life of Christ. Many books are read, silly novels are devoured 
by the millions, but there is no time to learn anything of that 
great life which redeemed the world. We should know every 
word that he uttered ; we should be familiar with every deed of 
his life; in every deliberation of our lives, our first thought 
should be to square our acts with the law of Christ. But the 
sad fact is that we drift with the world, and live under its 
control. 

To diagnose a disease is not to effect a cure; after knowing 
the nature of the malady, we must employ a remedy. The 
malady of the world is ignorance of Christ, practical ignorance: 
we know him only asa remote historic personage. The remedy 
must be to come closer to Christ, to study better his divine life, 
and fashion our lives after his perfect model. One of the hardest 
of our duties is to forgive injuries. As material progress goes on, 
man becomes prouder; and it is very hard for the proud man 
to forgive an injury. When we are struggling against the 
impulses of our old nature, and trying to bring our rebellious 
hearts to forgive the man who has injured us, let us hearken to 
those sweet words of mercy from the cross: ‘Father, forgive 
them ; for they know not what they do.” 

All the Evangelists tell us that the soldiers parted Jesus’ 
garments among them; but John is the most accurate. From 
him we know that there were four soldiers concerned in this 
division, and that they divided the garments into four parts, to 
every soldier a part. The seamless tunic was not included in 
this first division. The cloak, shirt, girdle, and sandals may have 
constituted the first division, and it seems probable from St. 
Mark’s account that these four parts were assigned to the 
soldiers by lot. The most valuable of his garments was the 
tunic. ‘This was without seam, being woven from the neck 
downwards as one piece. Josephus describes such a tunic as 
worn by the high priest: ‘This tunic was not composed of 
two pieces, and therefore it had no seams on the shoulders and 
sides : but it was one long vestment woven lengthwise. At the 
neck it had an aperture not oblique, but lengthwise, extending 
from the breast over between the shoulders. A border was 
sewed to this opening to render it more seemly. In like 
manner there were openings for the hands.”—Antiq. III. VII. 4. 
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As the value of this tunic would be greatly impaired by 
cutting it, the soldiers agreed to cast lots for it. Thereby was 
fulfilled the prophecy of Psalm XXII. (Vulg. XXI1.) 18: 


“They part my garments among them, 
And upon my vesture do they cast lots.” 

The importance of this narration lies in the fact that the 
fulfilment of the prophecy becomes an argument of the true 
character of Jesus Christ. 

An appointed guard of Roman soldiers now sat down and 
watched the crucified ones, lest any man should take them from 
the crosses before they expired. By the Providence of God the 
presence of this Roman guard becomes an additional proof that 
Jesus died on the cross. 

In those times it was customary that when the condemned 
man was led out to death, a placard bearing the name of the 
condemned man and his crime should be carried before him, or 
tied around his neck. Suetonius narrates of Caligula as 
follows: ‘At Rome at a public banquet a slave who had stolen 
a silver plate from the couches, he delivered immediately to the 
executioner, commanding that his hands should be cut off and 
hung from his neck before his breast, and that he should be led 
about thus before the guests, while an inscription preceded him 
which announced the cause of the punishment.”—“ Caligula” 
32. Again in the life of Domitian, Suetonius writes: ‘He 
caused a father of a family to be taken from the theater and 
thrown to the dogs in the arena with this inscription: ‘The 
Parmularian spoke impiously.” In the Mischnic tract De 
Synedris, V1, 1, it is said that in the Jewish polity, when a man 
goes forth to be stoned, a herald precedes, carrying an 
inscription: ‘This man N. N., the son of N. N., goes forth to 
die for this crime.” The crime}is specified. 

In conformity with this usage Pilate made an inscription 
which was placed on the cross of Jesus, over his head. ‘That it 
might be intelligible to all who dwelt at Jerusalem, he made it 
in Aramaic, Greek, and Latin. It was the opinion of Rohault 
de Fleury, De Reliquiis Passtonis, that the inscription was only 
written in the Latin language, but that it was written in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Roman characters. ‘There is not sufficient 
proof of this. The inscription on the cross was as follows: 
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Aramaic: Sa N20 Ny Iy5 pie 
Greek: “Ingots 6 Nalwpaios, 6 Bacireds tov lovdaley, 
Latin: Jesus Nazarenus, Rex Judeorum. 

The name of the sufferer is given, and the cause for which 
he was crucified, that he was the King of the Jews. In the 
wild excitement that accompanied the carrying out of the death 
sentence, the chief priests had not examined this inscription. 
When it was now in place, and the multitudes were reading it, 
they saw that the inscription was a testimony of the true 
character of Christ. Jesus was the King of the Jews; before 
Pilate he had testified that he was their King. Pilate had 
understood that this kingship was not in conflict with the 
temporal sovereignty of Czesar, and he strove to release Jesus. 
Being constrained against his will to pass sentence on Jesus, he 
placed on the inscription what he believed Jesus to be. The 
Jews took this inscription as an insult to their race, and they 
went to Pilate, and asked him to change the inscription, so that 
it would make Jesus appear a pretender to the kingdom of the 
Jews. 

In a haughty tone Pilate answers that he will not undo his 
act; what he has written shall stand. He is no longer afraid 
of them. He has committed the dreadful crime to please them. 
They cannot accuse him now before Cesar; hence in his 
answer he shows his contempt for them. 

Some have believed that Pilate wrote the inscription in 
this manner to/insult the Jews. ‘To us it seems far more 
probable that he wrote in this inscription the strange, mysterious 
character of Jesus, which had impressed him to the extent that 
he had feared greatly, even while consenting to his death. 
The Providence of God co-operated in the event, so that even 
this inscription bears witness to the true character of Jesus 
Christ. 

The inscription was most probably written on a whitened 
piece of wood, and thus affixed to the part of the cross which 
protruded above the head of Jesus. St. John gives the entire 
inscription: the others give the substance of it. 

The title is said to have been found by St. Helena, and to 
have been placed by her in the Church of the Holy Cross on 
the Esquiline. 
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As Jesus now hangs on the cross, his enemies fancy that . 
they have triumphed. ‘hey give expression to their exultation 
in fierce railing. The Evangelists tell us the actors that took 
part in this railing. The cross was nigh the highway, and the 
multitudes that passed by railed on him as they passed. The 
chief priests had persuaded the people that Jesus had spoken 
against the T’emple; that he had boasted that he could destroy 
their great Temple, and build it in three days. The people 
think that they see in the present state of the crucified Jesus 
a proof that he had made a vain and wicked boast, and they 
throw it in his face, mocking his apparent helplessness. They 
jeer at him in derision. 

This wagging of the head was a sign of derision. In 
II. Kings, XIX. 21, Isaiah prophesies that the virgin daughter 
of Jerusalem should wag her head in scorn at Sennacherib. 
In Ps. CIX. (Vulg. CVIII.) 25, David speaks in the person of 
Christ: 


‘“‘T am become also a reproach unto them: 
When they see me, they wag their head”’. 


This prophecy was literally fulfilled in the events of the 
crucifixion. 
In Lamentations II. 15, Jeremiah says: 


‘All that pass by clap their hands at thee; 
They hiss and wag their head at the daughter of Jerusalem”. 


These references show how great was the insult offered to 
Christ by those who passed by. They mock his apparent 
helplessness, and tell him to save himself if he can. They mock 
his declaration that he is the Son of God. They tell him to 
come down from the cross, if he be the son of God. A fierce 
spirit of hatred and unbelief inspires all their railing. In their 
shortsightedness they thought that Jesus’ victory was his failure; 
they thought that his presence there on that cross was the 
proof that Jesus was not the Son of God, and they taunt 
him with having made himself such. ‘This shortsightedness has 
always characterized the world’s judgments. ‘The world can 
not understand Christ, nor his Church, nor his saints. ‘The 
world laughed and mocked the martyrs who died for Christ; 
the world laughs at the foolishness of the cross. 
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The chief priests, scribes and elders joined in the mockery. 
They especially insist on the fact that Jesus, who was proclaimed 
as a great healer, as one who raised the dead, now hangs 
helpless on the cross. They wish to cast a doubt on all the 
works that Jesus had done from the fact that he did not deliver 
himself from the cross. They taunt him with having declared 
himself the King of Israel; and mockingly they tell him to 
come down from the cross, and they will believe in him. It 
would not have been a greater work to come down from the 
cross than to raise the dead, and yet though thousands of 
Jerusalem had seen Lazarus, who was four days dead, come 
forth from the tomb, yet they did not believe. Christ did not 
come down from the cross. In patience he died there for man. 
He did not exclude from the merciful effects of that death even 
those who mocked him while he died. 

The priests and scribes declare that they would believe, if 
Jesus would come down from the cross. Jesus did a greater 
work when he arose from the tomb, and yet they did not 
believe. Even in the face of the clearest evidence of the 
Resurrection, these same priests and scribes bribe the soldiers to 
conceal the evidence of the Resurrection of Christ. 

Horrid blasphemy mingles with the mockery and the 
railing. Jesus had declared himself to be the Son of God. 
The Father from Heaven had added his direct testimony to that 
of Jesus. The works of Jesus attested that God was with him, 
and that he was true. And yet those wicked men mock the 
Father also, bidding him come and deliver his Son, if he has 
delight in him. In this event was fulfilled the prophetic words 
of Ps. XXII. (Vulg. X XI.) 7—8: 

“All they that see me laugh me to scorn: 

They shoot out the lips, they wag the head saying: 
He trusted in the Lord; let him deliver him: 
Let him deliver him, seeing that he delighteth in him”. 


They could not understand the great mystery of Jesus’ 
voluntary offering of himself to die for sin. The fact that God 
did not deliver Jesus is taken as a sign that his claim to be the 
Son of God was false, and with fiendish glee they exult in their 
error. ‘There is a sublime example here for men. If we are 
subjected to any slight injustice or are falsely represented, how 
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we resent it, and how we clamor for our rights. Wecan not bear 
to think that we should be undervalued, or slighted in any way. 
The man who dares to give us a lower place than we deserve 
is our enemy. We demand the recognition of every thing that 
we believe to be a title of recognition. And still we think 
that we are following Christ. Jesus Christ there on the cross 
heard men represent that very sublime offering of himself as an 
evidence that he was an impostor. He heard men ridicule and 
mock his miracles, and laugh at his teaching. No thought of 
resentment is in his soul; no word of defense is uttered by him. 
He commits his cause to God, and waits in patience. The 
triumph of falsehood and injustice is never final, and those who 
put their trust in God will be vindicated. We need to draw a 
lesson of patience from that scene on the cross. We need to 
teach our souls by that great example to commit our cause to 
God, and to wait in patience for his justification. 

Matthew and Mark state that the robbers who were crucified 
with him, cast on Jesus the same reproach. Luke gives us a 
more correct account of the event. According to him only one 
of the robbers railed on Jesus, while the other protested against 
such railing. ‘Two methods have been proposed to bring the 
Evangelists into harmony. ‘The first opinion supposes that at 
first both robbers took part in the words of reproach; but the one 
seeing the patience of Jesus was converted, and asked mercy 
of Jesus. This opinion is endorsed by Hilary, Theophylactus, 
Euthemius, Ambrosius, Paschasius, Albertus Magnus, Ollivier, 
and others. Against this opinion it may be rightly urged that 
it disagrees with Luke’s account. In the Gospel of St. Luke 
we read that the penitent thief rebuked the other robber for his 
reproach of Christ. This rebuke would lose all point, if its 
author had participated in reproaching Jesus. Again, if the 
penitent thief had first railed on Jesus, in his conversion he 
should have expressed repentance for it. But there is no 
mention of any such change of mind in the account given by 
St. Luke. The penitent robber is represented as acknowledging 
the justice of his sentence, of proclaiming the innocence of 
Jesus, and of expressing indignation at the sinful act of the 
other robber. Wherefore it is far more reasonable to hold that 
Matthew and Mark loosely ascribe to both robbers the railing 
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uttered by the one. If several men were standing by, witnessing 
a certain event, and if a cry went up from them of any 
mature whatsoever, an ear-witness might record it that the 
multitude cried out thus, even though there were some of the 
men who had no part in the cry. In similar manner the railing 
uttered by one of the robbers is, in a loose way, ascribed to both. 
It is not the correctest way of writing history, but in such 
details the Evangelists often content themselves with a general 
statement. 


This is one of the .cases where the accurate St. Luke 
‘writes in order” the things which he had accurately traced. 


This opinion is endorsed by Cyril of Alexandria, Jansenius, 
Maldonatus, Salmeron, a Lapide, Sylveira, Lamy, Schegg, 
Reischl, Bisping, Didon, Keil, Fouard, and Knabenbauer. 


In this action of the penitent thief we have all the elements 
of a true conversion. First, there is faith. Jesus has laid aside 
his human majesty of person, and has allowed himself to be 
reduced to a state of helplessness and extreme suffering. The 
powerful men of Jerusalem stand there mocking him, sneering 
at his claim to be the Son of God. They even blasphemously 
cry out that if Jesus were the Son of God, God would deliver him. 
The great decree of God of redeeming the world through the 
death of his Son is proclaimed as an evidence that Jesus was not 
true. Jesus makes no defense, no voice comes from Heaven, 
nothing is heard, save the labored breathing of the crucified, and 
the shouts of the multitude. Surely the glory and the power 
of the Son of God were restrained. It was easy for those who 
saw the transfigured Jesus on the mount to acknowledge the 
Divinity of Jesus. It was easy for Thomas, who saw him in his 
glorified humanity, to cry out: ‘My Lord, and my God!” 
But the penitent thief looked upon Jesus in the depth of his 
suffering, and believed in him. He confessed that Jesus had 
done nothing amiss, and he asked him for a remembrance 
when Jesus should come into his kingdom. As Jesus hung 
there dying on the cross, he seemed far removed from the estate 
of aking, and yet the penitent robber believes that he is the 
King of Israel, and that he will arise and enter into his kingdom. 
It was great faith, and great was its reward. 
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The penitent robber also had sorrow for his sin. He 
acknowledges that he is justly punished; and he only looked 
forward to mercy from Jesus in his new kingdom. 

Jesus had carefully taught his Apostles in preparation for 
the hour of his suffering. He had showed them many miracles, 
had predicted it all to them, and yet they all stumbled when he 
yielded himself up. This poor robber had not been so favored, 
yet he believes in Jesus, even when Jesus’ humiliation has 
reached its culmination. 

The impenitent thief forms adreadful contrast. He surely 
does not believe in Jesus’ Messiahship; and in a spirit of railing 
he asks; ‘Art not thou the Christ?” and asks him in mockery 
to save himself and them. What effect the rebuke of the 
penitent thief had on the railer, we do not know; but 
we do know that the faith and the repentance of the 
penitent thief opened Heaven to him. Jesus declares: 
“To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” The term 
Paradise is probably of Persian origin, denoting an enclosed 
garden. Herodotus and Xenophon tell us that the gardens of 
the Persian kings were called “‘ Paradises.”” Thence it passed 
into the Septuagint to denote the Garden in Eden. Hence by 
a metaphor it is made to denote the state of perfect felicity in 
Heaven. 

A difficulty arises here from the words of Christ. He tells 
the robber that he would be with him that day in Paradise. 
Yet we know that Christ first descended into Limbo, before 
going into his kingdom. We know so little of the nature of 
the state of the soul when it leaves the body that it is hard to 
trace the soul of the robber in its life beyond the grave. The 
words of Christ in substance declare that the robber was saved, 
and that he should be with Christ as a member of his kingdom, 
immediately after death. More than this is not given us to 
know. Limbo could, in a certain way, be called Paradise. 
All those who went there belonged to Heaven, and were happy 
in the certainty that Heaven was theirs. The veil that hangs 
over that unknown state that lies between this life and the 
Beatific Vision has not been lifted. Abraham did not precede 
the Redeemer into Heaven, and yet the Redeemer himself places 
Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom in Heaven, and makes Abraham 
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speak from Heaven to the rich man in Hell. God has not 
made a clear revelation of the mysteries that lie over the 
border of time. Hence we must be satisfied that Jesus gave to 
the penitent robber the perfect assurance of Heaven, and that 
his soul should be with Jesus, as soon as it left the body. Who 
of us would not be satisfied to know that our soul should abide 
with Jesus, as soon as it left the body? The example of this 
robber, saved by faith and repentance, even while hanging on 
the cross, should inspire hope in every sinner. He had sunk 
deep in the slough of sin; perhaps his hands were stained with 
human blood. And yet he is saved by the power of Jesus. 
But his repentance was more real than the thing called 
repentance by many sinners. One of the worst conditions of 
our times is the weakness of repentance. It is so weak that 
often it produces only a very short lull in the way of sinning. 
It is not really a change of heart; it is a thing done out 
of routine, often with a certain amount of sullenness and 
unwillingness. Such poor repentance establishes no hope of 
Heaven; but the grand repentance of the penitent thief restores 
a man to the friendship of God. 

St. Luke tells us that the soldiers mocked Jesus, offering 
him vinegar, and calling out to him to save himself, if he be the 
King of Israel. We believe that Luke here condenses the 
account. It is probable that at this point the Roman soldiers 
added their railing to that of the Jews; but the vinegar was 
offered later, in response to the cry of Jesus: ‘I thirst.” 

After the hate of Jesus’ enemies had spent its fury in these 
insulting cries, the scene became more quiet. ‘Then Mary the 
mother of Jesus, and her sister Mary of Clopas, and Mary 
Magdalene come up and stand by the cross. Some have thought 
that there were four women here mentioned. ‘They believe that 
the woman called the sister of the Mother of God, and Mary of 
Clopas are two distinct individuals. But the Greek text excludes 
this view. Were not Mary of Clopas the same as she called the 
sister of the Mother of the Lord, St. John would have inserted 
the conjunction «af before the name of Mary of Clopas. The 
objection, that if we make Mary of Clopas identical with the sister 
of the Blessed Virgin, there will be found in thesame family two 
sisters having the same name, is answered in many ways. That 
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such a thing could happen is evident from the fact that two of the 
sons of Herod the Great were called Herod. But a more 
probable opinion is that she that is called the sister of the Blessed 
Virgin is not consanguineous to the Mother of God, but her 
sister by affinity, being the wife of St. Joseph’s brother. 

In our judgment the most probable opinion of all is that 
this Mary who is called the sister of the Mother of God, was 
the cousin of the Blessed Virgin. Patrizi makes her the cousin 
of the Blessed Virgin on the paternal side. This is most 
probable, and answers every requirement. Whether she was 
wife or daughter of Clopas can not be decided with certainty. 
The relationship of wife is certainly sometimes designated in 
Holy Scripture by affirming that the woman is “of” sucha 
man. ‘Thus in Matthew, I.6: ‘ And David begot Solomon of 
her of Uriah”. More frequently however such phrase indicates 
the father. 

It is certain that this Mary, here called the sister of the 
Mother of God, is the same as the Mary spoken of by St. Mark, 
XV. 40, where she is by him called the mother of James the less, 
and of Joses. St. Matthew, XX VII. 56, affirms the same fact. 
In Mark, VI. 3, the Jews ask: ‘Is not this the carpenter, the 
son of Mary, and brother of James and Joses, and Judas and 
Simon?” Therefore these four were the sons of the woman whom 
John calls Mary of Clopas. That Judas is the brother of James 
the less is also proven from the fact that in his Epistle he calls 
himself ‘‘ Judas, a servant of Jesus Christ, and brother of James.” 
He introduces himself as the brother of James, because at that 
writing, James was most prominent in the church at Jerusalem. 

Again in Acts, I. 13, Jude is mentioned as “of James,” 
which can not have any other meaning than to fix his identity 
by his relation to his more widely known brother. Now in Matt. 
X. 3; Mark, III. 18; Luke, VI. 15; and Acts, I. 13, James the 
less is called the son of Alphzeus. Hence it is certain that the 
husband of the woman, called by St. John the sister of the 
Blessed Virgin, is Alphzeus. Eusebius declares on the authority 
of Hegesippus that this Alphzeus was the brother of St. Joseph. 
(Hist. Eecl. III. 11.) This would explain clearly why these sons 
of Mary the wife of Alphzeus, were called the brethren of the 
Lord. But even aside from this testimony, the fact that they 
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are the children of Mary, the kinswoman of the Blessed Virgin 
would also justify their being called the brethren of the Lord. 
Some of the older Protestant writers sought to prove that the 
Apostle James the less was not the same person as James, the 
brother of the Lord. The spirit that moved this absurd opinion 
was a desire to disprove the perpetual virginity of the Blessed 
Virgin. Inasmuch as the father and mother of James the 
Apostle are declared in the Gospels, they strove to set up 
another James, the brother of the Lord, pretending that he was 
born of the Virgin Mary. This is the old error of Helvidius, 
whom St. Jerome effectually refuted. The Council of Lateran 
celebrated in the year 649, defined the perpetual virginity of the 
Blessed Virgin: “If any one shall not confess that Mary 
conceived God the Word by the Holy Ghost, without the seed 
of man, and brought him forth, without loss of her virginity, 
and that her virginity thereafter ever remains inviolate, let him 
be anathema.”—Can. III. 

A cogent argument that Mary had no sons, save Jesus is 
found in the fact that had she other sons, it would not be fitting 
that Jesus should commit her to the care of the Apostle John. 

It remains now to explain how Mary, the sister of the 
Blessed Virgin, who is certainly the wife of Alphzeus, can be 
called by St. John “Mary of Clopas.” ‘There are various 
solutions. Alphzus may have had two names, Alphzeus and 
Clopas. Secondly, Clopas may be the Greek rendering of 
Alphzus. The name Alphzeus is supposed to come from the 


Aramaic ‘Don. Now they say that if the first consonant be 


uttered without aspiration the name becomes Alpheus ; 
whereas if the first letter be pronounced with the harsh 
aspiration, it corresponds to the K of the Greeks, and Clopas 
could thence easily be derived from it. 

This theory is more ingenious than probable. Alphzeus 
bears the stamp of a Semitic origin, while Clopas is pure Greek. 

A third opinion is that Mary, called the sister of the 
Blessed Virgin, was the daughter of one Clopas, and the wife of 
Alpheus. This is the opinion of Patrizi, and is certainly most 
probable. It explains every question arising out of the identity 
of these actors in the Gospels. 
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Again, Mary may have been the sister of Clopas. The 
custom in Holy Scripture is to establish the identity of obscurer 
personages by stating their relationship to some better known 
individual. This individual may be any one joined to the 
person by consanguinity or affinity, whether in the direct line, 
or collateral line. Thus in Genesis, XXVIII. 9, Mahalath is 
distinguished as the sister of Nebaioth, the first born of Ishmael. 
Bathsheba is identified as the wife of Uriah, since Uriah had 
been made famous by reason of David’s crime. The pious 
woman Joanna mentioned by St. Luke, VIII. 3, is designated 
as the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward. Salome, the wife of 
Zebedee, is never spoken of as the wife of Zebedee, but as the 
mother of her famous sons, James and John: ‘Then came to 
him the mother of the sons of Zebedee with her sons, etc.”— 
Matt. XX. 20. This is mote evident in Mark XVI. 1, where 
the woman called by St. John the sister of the Blessed Virgin 
is designated as ‘‘ Mary of James.” 

It is evident therefore that the identity of any Scriptural 
personage is often established by mentioning the person’s 
relation to any better known individual in the direct or collateral 
line of blood or affinity. 

It seems to us therefore most probable that the mother of 
James was the cousin of the Blessed Virgin, that she was the 
daughter of Clopas, and the wife of Alpheus. 

We must also note that if Mary Magdalene were identical 
with the sister of Lazarus, St. John, who has narrated so much 
of the Lord’s friendship for that family of Bethany, would surely 
have told us so. 

As the scene at the foot of the cross grew quieter, these 
three Marys approached and stood beneath the cross. St. 
John also stood there, a silent and sad witness of the great 
consummation. When men are about to die, they arrange 
their temporal interests. Jesus Christ had no proper temporal 
interest: his great life was identified with the great eternal 
interests of the universe. But there was one provision which 
claimed his attention before he died. His Mother was now to 
be left without a human protector. St Joseph was dead, and 
the Virgin Mother stood there poor and alone, and the sword 
of sorrow had penetrated her heart. In that age and country 
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the condition of a woman thus left would be most dependent. 
In the great design of God, Mary must be made like her divine 
Son in suffering; but yet he can not leave her to beg her 
bread. Close by stands the beloved disciple. He had first fled 
with the rest, had stumbled with the rest, but his love of Jesus 
had brought him back, and now he is able to show his love for 
his master. Looking down tenderly on the Mother, whom he 
loved, and on the disciple, whom he loved, Jesus commends his 
Mother into the care and protection of John; and with equally 
tender words he asks St. John to regard the Blessed Virgin 
henceforth as a Mother. There was no uncertainty in the 
provision: Jesus knew the hearts of men, and he knew that 
John would be faithful to that sacred trust, and John was 
faithful to it. St. John modestly records his fulfilment of Jesus’ 
request by saying that “from that hour he took the Mother of 
God unto his own.” This means that from that hour the 
Blessed Virgin came under his care and protection, as though 
she were his own mother. 

The enemies of Mary have attempted to attack our 
veneration of her, on the ground that Jesus’ present address 
does not invest her with the greatness that we attribute to her. 
They call attention to the fact that he does not address her as 
Mother, but merely as “‘woman’’: ‘“‘ Woman, behold thy Son”. 
It is easy to refute this absurd opinion. If the Gospels are 
true, Mary was full of grace, she was the true Mother of Jesus, 
and she was a faithful Mother. Now it would be a wrongful 
act for Jesus to address her in any way that was not in keeping 
with her dignity as his Mother. The form of address used here 
by Jesus was most solemn and respectful. In that solemn 
moment when that Virgin Mother was plunged in that sea of 
sorrow, Christ, the perfect man, could not have scanted his 
respect of her as Mother. At Cana in Galilee, when Jesus 
wrought his first miracle at his Mother’s petition, he addressed 
her as here. After his resurrection he addressed the weeping 
Magdalene at the sepulchre by the same address. The address 
itself was the usual oriental address to a woman in all the 
relations of life. From Matthew, XV. 28, we learn that Jesus 
thus addressed the Canaanitish woman, while admiring her 
faith. He thus addressed the woman in the synagogue whom 
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he cured of an infirmity which had held her bound together for 
eighteen years, Luke XIII. 12. In his interview with the 
Samaritan woman, such a form of address is also recorded by 
St. John, IV. 21. Hence it is clear that it was the usual solemn 
address to a woman, and of itself, it does not determine what 
the speaker’s sentiments are toward the woman. The honor 
due to Mary may best be learned from the infallible teaching of 
the Church instituted by Mary’s Son; and under the guidance 
of that Church we give her the honor of the first of all God’s 
creatures. 

It is often found in the works of pious writers that they 
regard Jesus’ words here as placing the whole Church under Mary’s 
patronage. ‘That is, they regard John here in arepresentative 
capacity, in which he, in the name of all Christians, receives 
Mary as his Mother. 

It must be confessed that the literal sense of Jesus’ words 
does not justify such an opinion. ‘The sense of Jesus’ words to 
John is simply to consign to him as a sacred trust the care of 
the desolate Virgin Mary. Jesus’ words to Mary do not ask her 
to do anything for John; they only ask her to look to him for 
the protection which a son gives toa mother. Nothing more is 
directly intended by Christ. The aforesaid opinion was unknown 
to the early Fathers. It first appears in the writings of Rupert 
of Deutz of the twelfth century. Some writers admit it as an 
accommodated sense; but it is hard to draw the line of exclusion 
upon the things which may be construed as the accommodated 
sense of scripture. It is true that Mary is the mother of all 
Christians; but such truth was not the sense of Jesus’ address 
from the cross. 
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45. Now from the sixth 
hour there was darkness over 
all the land until the ninth 
hour. 


46. And about the ninth 
hour Jesus cried with a loud 
voice, saying: Eli, Eli, lama 
sabachthani? that is: My God, 
my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me? 


47. And some of them that 
stood there, when they heard it, 
said: This man calleth Eliah. 


48. And straightway one of 
them ran, and took a sponge, 
and filled it with vinegar, and 
put it on a reed, and gave him 
to drink. 


49. And the rest said: Let 
be; let us see whether Eliah 
cometh to save him. [And 
another took a spear and 
pierced his side, and there 
came out water and blood. ] 


50. And Jesus cried again 
with a loud voice, and yielded 
up his spirit. 
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33. And when the sixth 
hour was come, there was dark- 
ness over the whole land until 
the ninth hour. 


34. And at the ninth hour 
Jesus cried with a loud voice: 
Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani? 
which is, being interpreted: 
My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me? 


35. And some of them that 
stood by, when they heard it, 
said: Behold, he calleth Eliah. 


36. And one ran, and fill- 
ing a sponge full of vinegar, 
put it on a reed, and gave him 
to drink, saying: Let be; let 
us see whether Eliah cometh 
to take him down. 


37. And Jesus uttered a 
loud voice, and gave up his 
spirit. 
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51. And behold, the veil 
of the temple was rent in 
twain from the top to the bot- 
tom; and the earth did quake; 
and the rocks were rent; 


52. And the tombs were 
opened; and many bodies of 
the saints that had fallen asleep 
were raised ; 


53. And coming forth out 
of the tombs after his resurrec- 
tion they entered into the holy 
city and appeared unto many. 


54. Now thecenturion, and 
they that were with him 
watching Jesus, when they 
saw the earthquake, and the 
things that were done, feared 
exceedingly, saying: Truly 
this was the Son of God. 


55. And many women were 
there beholding from afar, 
who had followed Jesus from 
Galilee, ministering unto him: 


56. Among whom was 
Mary Magdalene, and Mary 
the mother of James and Joses, 
and the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee. 
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38. And the veil of the 
temple was rent in twain from 
the top to the bottom. 


39. And when the cen- 
turion, who stood by over 
against him, saw that he so 
gave up his spirit, he said: 
Truly this man was the Son 
of God. 


4o. And there were also 
women beholding from afar: 
among whom were both Mary 
Magdalene, and Mary the 
mother of James the less and 
of Joses, and Salome; 


41. Who, when he was in 
Galilee, followed him, and 
ministered unto him; and 


many other women who came 
up with him unto Jerusalem. 
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44. And it was now about 
the sixth hour, and a darkness 
came over the whole land until 
the ninth hour, 


45. Thesun’s light failing: 
and the veil of the temple was 
rent in the midst. 


46. And when Jesus had 
cried with a loud voice, he 
said: Father, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit: and 
having said this, he gave up 
his spirit. 

47. And when the cen- 
turion saw what was done, he 
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28. After this, Jesus, know- 
ing that all things are now 
finished, that the Scripture 
might be accomplished, saith: 
I thirst. 


29. ‘There was set there a 
vessel full of vinegar: so they 
put a sponge full of the vine 
gar upon hyssop, and brought 
it to his mouth. 


30. When Jesus therefore 
had received the vinegar, he 
said: It is finished; and he 
bowed his head, and gave up 
his spirit. 
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glorified God, saying:  Cer- 
tainly this was a righteous 
man. 

48. And all the multitudes 
that came together to this 
sight, when they beheld the 
things that were done, returned 
smiting their breasts. 

49. And all his acquaint- 
ance, and the women that fol- 
lowed with him from Galilee, 
stood afar off, seeing these 
things. 


In the 49th verse of Matthew there is added dAXos 6€ AaBov 
oyxnv evvEev avtod tHv mrevpav Kal éEArOev Bdwp Kal aiua in &, 
B, C, L, U, I, in the Ethiopian version, and in some codices of 
the Vulgate. It is an interpolation from John, XIX. 34. In 
the 56th verse "Iwo% is found in B, C, A, IT, A, II, et al., in the 
Syriac versions, the Armenian version, and the Gothic version. 
"lwond is found in &*, &°, D*, L, in both Latin versions, the 
Coptic versions, and the Ethiopian version. 


In the 36th verse of Mark ws is the reading of yy, B, L, A, 
and the Ethiopian version; the other authorities have eis. In 
verse 39 xpdfas is omitted in &, B, L, and in the Bohairic 
version, and the Revised Edition. The term is found in A, C, 
X, T, A, I, et al., in most of the cursive MSS., in both Latin 
versions, both chief Syriac versions, and in the Gothic and 
Ethiopian versions. 

In Luke, 45, Tod Alou éxdeizrovros is the reading of §&, B, 
L,, and some cursive MSS. This reading is preferred by the 
critics, and by the Revised Version of Oxford. Other authorities 
have cal écxoticOn o Hrs. 

It is evident that Jesus hung for some time on the cross 
before the sixth hour. ‘The railing of the multitudes, the 
casting of lots upon the garments, the conversion of the robber, 
the address of Jesus to his mother and to St. John, all took place 
before the darkness came down upon the scene. We believe 
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that the Lord was placed upon the cross at least one hour 
before noon. It isnot therefore chronologically correct to speak 
of “the three hours’ agony on the cross.” 

We can not realize the dreadful sufferings endured by the 
Lord during those hours. His head is wounded and sore from 
the blows and from the punctures of the crown of thorns. His 
whole body is livid and bleeding from the scourges. His naked, 
bleeding flesh lies upon the rough wood, and the contact is most 
painful. The cords binding the body press into it, stopping the 
circulation, and causing unutterable agony. The nails through 
the highly sensitive members, the feet and the hands, make us 
shudder at the very thought. Every movement, every breathing 
of the Crucified increases the anguish. And this agonyis drawn 
out for these long hours. The Sufferer utters no moan of 
impatience. All manner of reproach and reviling is cast upon him, 
and his response is a prayer to God for forgiveness of his enemies. 
Those sufferings, that death on the cross was the price paid for 
us. How truly does Paul declare “that we were bought with 
a price’? ?—I. Cor. VI. 20. The greatness of this price should 
help us to realize the nature of sin. When we think of the 
character of the Sufferer and of the nature of the sufferings, it 
makes us shudder to think that men sin so lightly. In the 
judgment of God those pierced hands and feet will testify either 
for us or against us. They will testify for us, if we have cleaved 
to Christ, and if we have by faith and works availed ourselves 
of the effect of these wounds; but against the unbeliever and 
the man of wicked deeds they will attest how such man has 
abused infinite love and mercy. 

When one presents to our minds the picture of a sinful 
man in its dark contrast to God’s love and mercy, it is easy for 
us to feel a sense of indignation against the sinner. After 
David’s sin of adultery with Bathsheba, and after his murder of 
her husband, when Nathan came to him and presented David’s 
own sin under the allegory of another man, David was filled 
with righteous indignation, and declared: ‘The man that hath 
done this shall die.’"—II. Sam. XII. 5. Butit needed Nathan’s 
declaration: ‘‘ Thou art the man”’, to bring to David’s realization 
that it was his own sin that was so reprehensible. So it is with us. 
The sins of others always look worse in our sight than our own 
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When the dark destiny of the sinner is the theme, too often we 
look away from ourselves to some other being, rather than 
contemplate our own possible lot. Hence in regard to the 
Crucifixion of Christ, let us ask ourselves how the wounds of 
Christ would testify in our regard if the reckoning were made 
now ; let us ask ourselves how the general tenor of our lives 
agrees with that awful event on Calvary. 

The synoptic writers are in accord in testifying of the 
darkness that came over all the land from the sixth hour to the 
ninth hour. This period of time would correspond to that part 
of our day included between noon and three o’clock after noon. 

Opinions differ in regard to the extent of this darkness. 
Able interpreters have taught that this darkness enveloped the 
whole earth. That this is impossible is clear, first, from the 
fact that at that hour it was night in the other hemisphere of 
the globe ; and consequently such part of the globe could not be 
subject to a miraculous darkening of the sun. 

From the words of the Evangelists it seems probable that 
thedarkness extended over only that part cf the earth which 
had the same meridian as Jerusalem, forin no other land could 
it be said to extend from the sixth to the ninth hour. But we 
do not believe that it extended north and south beyond Judezea. 
The universal proposition used by the Evangelists is commonly 
used by all Scriptural writers, when speaking of the land of the 
Jews. It seems more in keeping with the nature of the event 
to restrict it to Judea. It was a testimony to the Jews of the 
great crime that they had committed ; it was a testimony of the 
Divinity of Jesus; it was nature’s testimony of the sorrowful 
event that sin had made necessary. The sun could not 
apprehend the character of the event on which its light had 
shone; but the sun’s Creator thus moved this witness of the 
great sacrifice that was being offered for sin. 

Of this darkness Origen has this valuable opinion: “I 
judge that, as the other signs which accompanied the Crucifixion 
of Jesus were only wrought in Jerusalem, thus also the darkness 
enveloped only Judea. When I speak of the signs which 
happened only in Jerusalem, I mean the rending of the veil of 
the Temple, the earthquake, the rending of the rocks, and the 
opening of the tombs ; it is evident that not outside of Judzea 
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were the rocks rent, etc.” This view is adopted by Cyril of 
Alexandria, Maldonatus, Friedlieb, Schanz, Knabenbauer, 
Cornely, and others. 

It is absurd to try to account for this darkness on the 
theory of an eclipse. Our Lord died at the time of the full 
moon, at which time eclipses of the sun can not occur. 

Many try to identify this darkness with an eclipse of which 
ancient writersspeak. Phlegon of Tralles in Lydia, a freedman 
of the Emperor Hadrian, in his ‘“ History of the Olympiads,” 
speaks of an eclipse which happened in the fourth year of the 
two hundred and second Olympiad. Thus Eusebius in his 
Chronicon describes the eclipse, on the authority of Phlegon : 
“Tn the fourth year of the two hundred and second Olympiad a 
most remarkable and unprecedented eclipse of the sun occurred. 
At the sixth hour the day was turned into night, so that the 
stars were seen in the heavens; and an earthquake destroyed 
many houses in the city of Nice in Bithynia.” Those who have 
given study to the computation of time from the data here given 
conclude that this eclipse must have happened in the latter part 
of November in the year 29 A. D. At all events, it is evident 
that this eclipse has naught to do with the darkness mentioned 
by the Evangelists. Origen expressly declares: ‘“ Phlegon 
indeed wrote in his Chronzcles of a solar eclipse which happened 
in the beginning of the reign of Tiberius Czesar, but he did not 
affirm that it took place at the full moon.”—Comment on 
Matt. X XVII. 45. 

Inasmuch as this testimony must refer to another event, it 
can not be adduced to prove that the darkness covered the earth 
outside of Judzea. Neitheris the testimony of Tertullian of any 
avail. In his Apologia, 21, he thus testifies: “In that 
moment, while the sun was at the zenith, its light failed: those 
who knew not that this had been foretold of Christ thought it 
an eclipse, and ye have the record of this event in your 
archives.” First, it is evident that Tertullian did not share 
the opinion of those who thought it an eclipse ; and secondly, 
the archives were most probably the Roman records of the 
events which occurred in Judzea. 

Famous is the legend of Dionysius the Areopagite 
concerning the darkness. Among the works formerly ascribed 
to Dionysius there is an Epistle to Polycarp, the bishop of 
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Smyrna, in which this testimony is found: ‘We (Dionysius 
and Apollophanes) were then both at Heliopolis (a city in 
Egypt), and we both saw the moon advance and come over the 
sun’s face in a miraculous manner, for it was not the time of 
their conjunction; and at the ninth hour of the day we saw 
the moon miraculously restored to its place at the opposite 
hemisphere of the heavens””. 

Another legend of Dionysius the Areopagite exists in 
different forms. In the life of Dionysius, the testimony of 
Michael Syngelus makes Dionysius declare on the day of 
Christ’s death: ‘The unknown God suffers, on which account 
the universe is darkened and shaken.” Another form of the 
legend is that Dionysius exclaimed: ‘Either the Deity suffers, 
or he is moved to pity one who suffers, i) 70 Ociov racye, 7) 
T@ TacyovTe cuuTacye..” In the Roman Breviary, in the Office 
of St. Dionysius, it is recorded that on the day of Christ’s death, 
Dionysius seeing the eclipse declared: ‘Either nature’s God 
suffers or the system of the world will be destroyed.” In 
the letter of Dionysius to Apollophanes a variation of the 
same legend occurs. This Apollophanes is represented as a 
philosopher of Egypt afterward converted to Christianity. 

-All these accounts are evidently extravagant fables. The 
omnipotence of God could have brought the moon upon the 
sun’s face even at the full moon, but it is not credible that 
such a work was done to accomplish a work that could be done 
so much easier. God’s power could at once withhold the light 
of the sun, without taking the moon out of its orbit. The 
opinion ascribed to Dionysius multiplies miracles without 
necessity. Moreover it is clearly proven by the best critics that 
all the works ascribed to Dionysius are spurious. No writer of 
the first four centuries ever quotes them. It was formerly 
contended that Origen and Anastasius of Sinai quoted him, but 
the Bollandists have clearly proven that the citations are 
spurious. The Bollandists assign the middle of the fifth 
century as the date of the writings supposed to be of Dionysius; 
Dallaeus refers them to a later date than the year 520. 

When Luke says tod #Adov éxdelrrovtos, he does not affirm that 
the darkness was caused by a natural eclipse: any failure of the 
sun’s light was called an é)eyus. It is no argument against 
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the credibility of the Gospels that no mention of this eclipse 
exists in profane writers. Not all things that have occurred 
have been recorded; of that which has been recorded much 
has been lost; and finally, we are persuaded that this event 
was restricted to Judea. The condition of that people at that 
time was not favorable for the making and preserving of 
records of events. The people of Judzea had filled the cup of 
their wickedness, and all was in disorder; and their disorder 
increased until the whole nation was overthrown. Flavius 
Josephus chronicles some events of that sad history, but he 
wrote from Rome, and largely from memory. One looks in 
vain in his writings for accuracy and completeness. For the 
early history of the Jews he relied upon the books of Holy 
Scripture, but in transmitting to us the record of the last days 
of Jerusalem he had to rely mainly on his memory and his 
imagination. It is not strange that such a writer should omit 
to speak of that miraculous darkness. He wrote a history of 
his people that would please the Romans, and in his scope this 
one event was not considered important. But Josephus bears 
witness to the true character of Christ, and to the truth of his 
Resurrection. In “ Antiquities”, XVIII. 3, he has this remarkable 
testimony: ‘Now, about this time, there was Jesus, a wise 
man, if it be lawful to call him a man; for he wasa doer of 
wonderful works, a teacher of such men as receive the truth 
with pleasure. He drew over to him many of the Jews and 
many of the Gentiles. He was the Christ. And when Pilate, 
at the request of the principal men among us, had condemned 
him to the cross, those that loved him at the first did not forsake 
him; and he appeared to them alive again on the third day; 
as the divine prophets had foretold these things and innumerable 
other wonderful things concerning him. And his followers, 
called from him Christians, are not extinct at this day.” 

About the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice: 
sappay mpd way rb, that is: “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?’”? ‘These words are taken from the first 
verse of the Twenty-second (Vulg. XXI.) Psalm, excepting 
that Jesus employed the Aramaic paw instead of the pure 
Hebrew aly. St. Matthew and St. Mark are the only writers 
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who record these words of Jesus. ‘These two Evangelists agree in 
the sense of the words, but there is a slight textual discrepancy. 
Most of the Greek codices of Matthew have the reading ’HA/, 


which, is clearly the translation of the Hebrew roy. Mark 

has ’Ede@i, which may have come from the Hebrew “ty, or 

from the Aramaic redye. In such details it is unreasonable to 
iSe ys! 


look for an absolute agreement in every word. From the fact 
that the name of God as related by Matthew has more affinity 
in sound to the name of Eliah, we believe that Matthew’s 
form is the more correct. 

A great mystery hangs over these words of Christ. David 
uttered them in prophecy of the event which was fulfilled in 
Christ. The words express the fathomless depth of Christ’s 
sufferings. We can not understand them fully; but by our’ 
partial understanding we know that, at that moment, the 
moment just preceding the great consummation, the full weight 
of God’s justice upon sin fell upon the Redeemer, and was 
sustained by him. Our Lord does not complain of the pain of 
his pierced members, of his agony of physical pain; but only 
of being forsaken by God. Jesus was there paying the debt 
of the sins of all men. He suffered for us, and in our place, 
as an expiatory representative of man. The Lord “laid on 
Jesus the iniquity of us all” (Is. LIII. 6); God “made him 
who knew no sin, to be sin on our behalf; that we might become 
the righteousness of God in him.”—II. Cor. V. 21. This means 
that Jesus Christ really in his own person paid by suffering 
the penalty of the sins of all men. We cannot realize what 
that penalty was. We are lost here in a maze of mysteries. 
But it is certain that the awful weight of our sins forced from 
the dying lips of Jesus on the cross that great cry. 

In Galatians, III. 13, Paul gives us another aid to understand 
Jesus’ abandonment by the Father. Paul tells us that ‘Christ 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, having become a curse 
for us”. In that supreme moment Jesus felt the awful agony 
of the weight of the world’s iniquity. It was not a cry of 
despair, for a few moments afterward, in perfect peace, Jesus 
commended his soul into the hands of his Father. Neither 
can we admit a moment in Jesus’ life when he was deprived of 
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the divine consciousness of his Father’s love. We can not 
penetrate that mystery; but we are certain of this one fact that 
the weight of the world’s sin was so great that it plunged the 
Redeemer into a fathomless sea of sorrow, so that it is true in 
some mysterious way that in that moment he felt the anguish 
of being abandoned by his Father. Then were fulfilled in 
Christ those sublime words of the Sixty-ninth Psalm, I—2: 
“Save me, O God; 

For the waters are come in unto my soul, 

I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing: 

I am come into the deep waters where the floods 

overflow me.” 


The words uttered by Christ here in his anguish were first 
proclaimed by David in a spirit of prophecy ; but without harm 
to their Messianic sense, they were intended to express the 
feelings of the ideal man when God allows the man to suffer. 
They express that loneliness and abandonment, when God, for 
his purposes, permits a man to be perfected by suffering. 
Hence in Christ’s mouth they express the greatness of his 
sufferings, and the mystery of Christ’s abandonment by his 
Father. We stand only on the border of this dread mystery ; 
farther entrance is not given us. ‘The mystery is not cleared, 
but only intensified by those other Messianic words of the 
Twenty-second Psalm, 6: 

‘But I am a worm and no man, 

A reproach of men, and despised by the people.” 


We were the worms and reproaches of men, made so by 
sin, and he, to redeem us from that sad estate, took upon himself 
our sins. 


In the face of that awful tragedy, how dreadful appear the 
world’s unbelief, and the world’s sinfulness? Great must be 
the anger of God upon this unbelieving, sinful world. Of what 
importance are all the events of history when compared to the 
redemption of man by that death on the cross? Man’s eternity 
is determined by that one event. And yet with a large part of 
the men of Christendom it is an awkward thought; it rarely 
comes as a living, active force among the issues of life. It is 
easier to think of other things. Men wish to be comfortable - 
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they wish to enjoy life, and the ordinary man’s life seems to 
have little room for serious thought on the mystery of Calvary. 
Selfishness and inertia are the two most powerful forces in 
human nature. That great cry from the cross reveals the awful 
malice of sin, and yet men sin so easily. How easily the youth, 
when he is come to man’s estate, and often before that time, 
turns to the abominations of fornication and adultery? It is 
only the rarely exceptional man who goes through the period of 
adolescence and youth with unsullied manhood. How easily 
man refuses to God worship on the Lord’s day ? How easily man 
commits dishonesty, drunkenness, profanity, detraction, and 
anger? The world’s life seems a mocking of the Redeemer’s 
death on Calvary, and we go too much with the world. 

A question now arises whether the Jews misunderstood 
Christ, and thought that he called on Eliah, or whether they 
maliciously pretended to misunderstand him, in order to mock 
him. Many endorse the second opinion, and yet it seems devoid 
of intrinsic probability. Certainly the Gospels convey no 
intimation that those who heard Christ pretended falsely to 
understand him to call upon Eliah. It seems far more probable 
that certain ones of that lawless mob, not understanding the 
sentence of Jesus, but catching the first word, they believe that 
Jesus is appealing to Eliah. This view is endorsed by Schegg, 
Langen, Fillion, and Edersheim. We believe also that those 
who thus misunderstood Jesus were Jews. The Roman soldiers 
knew nothing of Eliah, and the Roman recruits from the 
province of Syria would be equally ignorant. Moreover, from 
St. John it is evident that only four Roman soldiers took part 
in the execution of Jesus; whereas in the present case those in 
question are members of the multitude standing by. 

The Evangelists all concur in declaring that vinegar was 
offered to Jesus, but they do not agree in the order of the event. 
From Matthew and Mark one would be led to think that it was 
offered to Jesus immediately after his great cry of abandonment. 
Luke refers it to an earlier stage of the crucifixion. We believe 
that vinegar was offered to Jesus but once in his crucifixion; 
and we believe that St. John here has the right order of events. 
It is intrinsically improbable that they who took part in 
crucifying Jesus should at several times offer him vinegar, and 
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John’s order of the offering of vinegar is necessarily correct. 
The multitude misunderstand Christ’s words, and think that he 
calls Eliah. They mock him, saying: ‘Let be; let us see 
whether Eliah cometh to save him.” It is a mockery like to 
that in which they cried: ‘Let God deliver him now, if he 
desireth him.” ‘They are words of unbelief and bitter derision. 

A few moments elapse, and then Jesus says: ‘TI thirst.” 
Then it was that one there standing took a sponge and placing 
it on the dry stalk of the shrub hyssop, he filled it with vinegar 
and brought it to Jesus’ mouth. St. Mark puts into the mouth 
of the one offering the vinegar the mocking words which St. 
Matthew clearly tells us were uttered by the multitude. This is 
a mere difference of detail which in nothing impairs the 
substantial truth of the narrative. Kmnabenbauer’s theory is that 
the multitude by saying: ‘Let be”’, tried to restrain the man 
from offering the vinegar; and that the man by the same 
expression demanded to be allowed to offer the vinegar to 
tevive the sufferer. He also believes it probable that the man 
offering the vinegar was actuated by a good motive. This 
theory is evidently absurd. What we have said of the wine 
mingled with gall is applicable here. The vinegar was offered 
to Jesus to mock his thirst. St. Luke, XXIII. 36, explicitly 
tells us that the vinegar was offered to Jesus in mockery. Now 
we believe that it is the one offering of vinegar that all 
chronicle. But even granting for the sake of argument that on 
two occasions vinegar was offered, how can that be an act of 
mercy in Mark which is a mockery in Luke? 

Moreover, St. John tells us plainly that Jesus said: “TI 
thirst’, ‘that the Scripture might be fulfilled.” Such a clear 
statement can only have reference to Ps. LXIX. (Vulg. LXVIII.) 
5 

“They gave me also gall for my meat ; 
And in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.” 

The sense of these Messianic verses is certainly that the 
enemies of the Messiah acted cruelly toward him. ‘These 
prophetic words exclude the possibility that either the gall or 
the vinegar were offered in a spirit of mercy. ‘To avoid the 
cogency of this argument, some declare that Christ’s thirst fulfills 
not the words of this Psalm, but that verse of the twenty-second 
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Psalm: ‘And my tongue cleaveth to my jaws”. Now we do 
not deny that this verse was fulfilled in the thirst of Christ, but 
we believe that the other was fulfilled also. ‘The other declares 
how Christ’s enemies mocked that extreme thirst. It is strange 
indeed that Catholic interpreters refuse to see such an evident 
fulfilment of such a clear prophecy, simply becanse they adopt 
the absurd theory that the vinegar was intended to refresh the 
sufferer. Common sense refutes this baseless theory. If we 
were thirsty, would we be refreshed by a drink of vinegar? 
Would it not mock our thirst, and increase the torture? An 
external application of vinegar may assist to restore consciousness,. 
or may allay the pain of an aching head, but to one suffering 
the extreme pangs of thirst no one moved by feelings of mercy 
gives a drink of vinegar. The interpreters who have followed 
this opinion have been moved by Rabbinic fable. We can not 
ascertain the purpose for which the vessel full of vinegar was 
placed on Calvary, but there is no doubt that it was offered to 
Christ to mock his thirst and increase his sufferings. 

Jesus patiently submits to the cruel mockery. St. John 
tells us that he received the vinegar. If Jesus had been the 
worst criminal in the world’s history, some feeling of mercy 
should have been shown him, as he cried out in his thirst after 
his long hours of agony on the cross. And yet he was the Son 
of God, perfect, righteous, the source of all our righteousness ; 
he was dying for the love of man, and his agonizing cry of thirst 
is mocked by the offering of vinegar. He invites all who thirst 
to come to him, and he will refresh them ; but in his death-thirst 
he was refused a drop of water. 

As Jesus received the vinegar, he cried out: “It is 
finished.” The redemption of the world was accomplished ; 
the work which Jesus had received from the Father was finished ; 
the holy Scriptures were fulfilled; the Vicarious Atonement 
was offered ; the world’s sin was was taken away ; the decree of 
death which stood against man was nailed to the cross; death 
was vanquished. ‘There is a spirit of peaceful gladness in these 
words of Jesus. They expressed the fulfilment of the end of his 
life. Back of him stretched out the vista of his life ; years of 
poverty, humiliation, hardship, labor, fasting, sorrow, and 
dreadful suffering. It was a record of suffering, but there were 
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no regrets. He had failed in nothing, he had lost no 
opportunities. It was a perfect life, a life lived for others, a 
life which had redeemed the world. Before him were the 
present passage through death, and the entrance into his 
kingdom. 

The hour will come when we shall cast that last lingering 
look behind. Back through the dim vista of years our thoughts 
will wander, reviewing the deeds of our life. Shall we then, in 
any sense analogous to the mind of Christ, be able to say: “It 
is finished.” Our little day of life will be finished ; our hour of 
strutting upon the stage of life will have an end, but what will 
be accomplished by that life? It will give us no comfort in 
that hour to know that we shared in the world’s selfishness, and 
received of its prizes. The world to which so much of our 
lives has been given will possess no interest for us then; we 
belong to it no longer. Everything earthly lies there dead and 
worthless for us. If we leave money and possessions, others 
will receive them and enjoy them, and forget us. If we have 
occupied a post of power, another will step into it, and be 
thankful that one was taken away to make room for him. 
Wordly fame, and worldly learning will be empty, profitless 
things in that hour. Out of the great waste of dead years we 
shall have saved only those deeds which were done for the 
kingdom of Heaven. 

Both Matthew and Mark tell us that Jesus cried out with 
a loud voice, before yielding up his spirit, but they do not tell 
us what Jesussaid. St. Luke tells us that Jesus said: ‘Father, 
into thy hands I commend iy spirit: and having said this, he 
gave up his spirit.” However, Luke’s text may imply that 
Jesus had cried with a loud voice before he uttered his last 
words commending his spirit into the hands of his Father. 
If, however, in Luke’s text we make the aorist participle 
povnoas refer to the same action as is predicated by the principal 
verb elzrev, then it becomes certain that the loud voice recorded 
by all the Evangelists was Jesus’ last words, in which he 
commended his spirit into his Father’s hands. ‘This latter 
view is made practically certain by the thirty-ninth verse of 
Mark’s text. As we pointed out in the variant readings many 
authorities render this verse: ‘And when the Centurion, who 
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stood by over against him, saw that he thus cried, and gave up 
his spirit, he said: “Truly this man was the Son of God.” 
But even though we consider xpd£as as a gloss, it is demanded 
by thesense. The miraculous manner of Christ’s death converted 
the hard Roman centurion to a belief in Jesus’ Divinity. Now 
the miraculous manner of his death consisted in the fact that 
after Jesus had cried in a loud voice, indicating great vigor, 
he laid down his life as one that was master of his life, and 
could dispose of it as he pleased. This does not mean that 
Christ was not really put to death; but his great cry shows 
that he therein exercised a power that was above nature, and 
had he so willed, by the exercise of that power he could have 
prevailed over the natural causes that produce death. He died 
therefore by natural causes, but only because he refrained 
from further using that divine power exercised in the great cry. 
Now it is certain that this great cry, which had that effect upon 
the centurion, was Jesus’ commendation of his soul into his 
Father’s hands. Moreover, the sublime character of these last 
words well accords with their being uttered with a loud voice. 

The fact that all the Synoptists record the loud cry of 
Jesus gives us to understand that it has some special significance. 
Catholic interpreters generally explain it as a proof that Jesus 
died not by necessity. As he declares in John, X. 18, ‘“‘no one 
took away his life from him”; ‘he had power to lay it down, 
and he had power to take it up again”. Therefore the loud 
voice from the cross showed that, had Jesus so willed, the forces 
that operated against his life would have no power over him. 
The strength of the voice denoted that there was in that body 
a miraculous vigor; and yet, because he had finished his work, 
he consented to die, and in that same moment, he bowed his 
head and died. The bowing of Jesus’ head indicated that he 
then freely laid down his life. 

As Jesus died, the shudder of an earthquake ran through 
nature, rending the bed rock of Calvary. Over in the Temple 
the great veil that hung before the Holy of Holies was rent 
asunder from the top to the bottom. There were several veils 
in the Temple, but it is evident that the veil here mentioned 
was the great veil which hung before the Holy of Holies. 

This veil cut off the Holy of Holies from the court of the 
priests, and only the high priest could enter within it, and he 
only once a year, on the solemn day of expiation. This veil 
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had a mystic signification, and its rending had a greater mystic 
signification. The Holy of Holies was a symbol of Heaven; 
the veil before it symbolized that Heaven was closed to us: 
“And after the second veil, the tabernacle which is called the 
Holy of» Holiesis «ss Now these things having been thus 
prepared, the priests go in continually into the first tabernacle, 
accomplishing the services; but into the second the high priest 
alone, once in the year, not without blood, which he offereth for 
himself, and for the errors of his people: the Holy Ghost thus 
signifying, that the way into the holy place hath not yet been 
made open, while as the first tabernacle is yet standing.”— 
Heb. IX. 3—8. Now by the blood of Jesus that veil was rent, 
because the way to heaven was by the shedding of Jesus’ blood 
opened. Hence St. Paul says: ‘Having therefore, brethren, 
boldness to enter into the holy place by the blood of Jesus, by 
the way which he dedicated for us, a new and living way, 
through the veil, that is to say his flesh”.—Ibid. 19. That is 
to say, the symbol was rent to signify that a new and living 
way had been opened to Heaven by the sufferings of the 
incarnate Son of God. 

The Old Law ceased by the death of Christ, and the new 
and better covenant of grace and life was bequeathed to man 
as Christ’s testament. 

St. Luke groups this rending of the veil of the Temple 
with the darkness, and mentions it before Christ’s death, but 
it is evident that he there departs from the chronological order. 

The Evangelists are careful to point out the proving force 
of the miracles that happened at Christ’s death. Besides the 
_Roman soldiers, and those who remained of the multitude, there 
were many Galilean women, among whom were Mary Magdalene, 
Mary, the mother of James the less, and Salome, the mother of 
James the greater and of St. John. Matthew and Mark tell us 
that these women stood afar off. The character of the multitude 
which surrounded the cross prevented a closer approach. But 
St. John tells us that Mary Magdalene and Mary, the mother of 
James the less, did come closer to the cross, and that they were 
standing by it with Jesus’ Mother, when Jesus commended his 
mother to St. John. It seems therefore that after the wild fury 
of Jesus’ enemies had spent itself somewhat, these two women, 
the Blessed Virgin, and St. John came up closer to the cross. 
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St. Luke tells us also that there stood with the women of 
Galilee all Jesus’ acquaintance. ‘There were many witnesses 
of the miracles, and all were moved to recognize that Jesus was 
of God. The multitudes returned smiting their breasts in token 
of fear, recognizing that Jesus was divine. The centurion and 
the guards stationed with him go further. Convinced by the 
evidence of the miracles they all proclaimed that Jesus was the 
Son of God. These rude soldiers were more accessible to truth 
than God’s chosen people: the Roman soldiers yielded to 
evidence; the Jews fought against the known truth. 

St. Matthew tells us that at the death of Christ the tombs 
were opened, and that many bodies of the saints arose, and 
appeared to many in Jerusalem, after Christ’s Resurrection. 
Now it may be that the tombs were thrown open even at the 
moment of Christ’s death, but it is certain that the dead appeared 
not till after Christ’s Resurrection. No man ever arose from the 
dead until Christ first arose. As Paul to the Colossians, I. 18, 
declares, Christ is the “firstborn from the dead”. Maldonatus 
believes that the tombs were not opened until after Christ’s 
Resurrection, and that Matthew places the event here where he 
has grouped the other miracles. This opinion is very probable, 
since it would seem that the opening of the tomb was ordered 
to the Resurrection of the dead, and this resurrection did not 
occur until after the Resurrection of Christ. It may be that 
after these saints had appeared to many in Jerusalem, search 
was made, and the tombs were found opened, as they who went 
out to see Christ’s tomb found it open, after his Resurrection. 

The greater question here is to decide in what manner 
these saints arose. By designating them as saints, we are made 
sure that they were those known to Jerusalem as just men, and 
consequently those to whom Christ’s Resurrection meant their 
entrance into Heaven. Some have thought that the real bodies 
of these saints did not arise, but that they appeared in apparent 
bodies, in the manner in which angels have appeared to men. 
This opinion is disproven by the words of the text, which 
explicitly declares that ‘“‘many bodies of the saints were raised.” 
This asserts a real resurrection of the bodies which had lain in 
the tombs. ‘The tombs were opened to confirm the evidence of 
the real resurrection of these bodies, that men might look into 
the empty tombs and see that the bodies were not there. 
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There would be something eminently dishonest about the ~ 
occurrence, if the bodies of those saints were not their own 
bodies. Moreover, it would lose its main force. "The miracle 
was intended to prove Christ’s victory over death, and that our 
resurrection is assured by the Resurrection of Christ. The very 
fact that the event did not take place till after the Resurrection 
of Christ tends to prove that it was a real resurrection of those 
bodies in virtue of Christ’s Resurrection. But even if all these 
arguments be considered unconvincing, the one statement of 
the Gospel that ‘many bodies of the saints were raised”’, is 
conclusive proof that they arose in their real bodies, and in 
these bodies appeared to many in Jerusalem. They appeared 
to many, that the evidence of the fact might be indisputable. 
One or two might be deceived; but the testimonies of the many 
who saw them was positive proof. Those who arose on that 
day are a proof of our general resurrection; they are an example 
of the same. They arose then to show the power of the 
Resurrection of Christ. That power endures forever, and by it 
we shall arise at the appointed time. 

A question now arises: Whither went those who arose that 
day? Did they come forth from the tomb as did Lazarus, and 
then go back to wait for the judgment day? This is highly 
improbable, for, unlike Lazarus, they did not arise in 
corruptible bodies, but in ‘‘ bodies conformed to the body of 
Christ’s glory.”—Philipp. III. 21. It would be most incongruous 
that they who by the power of Christ had arisen to immortality, 
‘should put off that state and return to the grave. St. Thomas 
founds a strong argument on this consideration. He says: 
“Certain ones have said that these died again and returned to 
dust, as did Lazarus and others whom the Lord raised to life. 
But we should by no means believe this opinion ; for it would 
be a greater torture for them to arise and die again, than not to 
arise. With full faith therefore we should believe that as they 
arose from the dead by the power of the Lord’s Resurrection, 
thus they ascended into Heaven with him by the power of his 
Ascension.”—Comment on Math. X XVII. ro. 

- St. Augustine shows a perplexed mind on the subject. 
Thus he writes in his Letter to Evodius, CXLIV. 9. 

“T know that some think that at the death of Christ a 
resurrection such as is promised to us at the end of the world 
was granted to the righteous, founding this on the statement in 
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Scripture that, in the earthquake by which at the moment of 
his death the rocks were rent and the graves were opened, many 
bodies of the saints arose and were seen with him in the Holy 
City after he rose. Certainly, if these did not fall asleep again, 
their bodies being a second time laid in the grave, it would be 
necessary to see in what sense Christ can be understood to be 
‘the first-born from the dead’, if so many preceded him in 
the resurrection. And if it be said, in answer to this, that the 
statement is made by anticipation, so that the graves indeed are 
to be supposed to have been opened by that earthquake at the 
time when Christ was hanging on the cross, but that the bodies 
of the saints did not rise then, but only after Christ had risen 
before them,—although on this hypothesis of anticipation in the 
narrative, the addition of these words would not hinder us from 
still believing, on the one hand, that Christ was without doubt 
‘the first born from the dead’, and on the other, that 
to these saints permission was given, when he went before them, 
to rise to an eternal state of incorruption and immortality,— 
there still remains a difficulty, namely, how in that case Peter 
could have spoken as he did, saying what was without doubt 
perfectly true, when he affirmed that, in the prophecy quoted 
above, the words, ‘ His flesh should not see corruption’, referred 
not to David but to Christ, and added concerning David, ‘He is 
buried, and his sepulchre is with us to this day,’—a statement 
which would have had no force as an argument, unless the body 
of David was still undisturbed in the sepulchre ; for of course 
the sepulchre might still have been there, even had the saint’s 
body been raised up immediately after his death, and thus not 
seen corruption. But it seems hard that David should not be 
included in this resurrection of the saints, if eternal life was 
given to them, since it is so frequently, so clearly, and with 
such honorable mention of his name, declared that Christ 
was to be of David’s seed. Moreover, these words in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews concerning the ancient believers, ‘God having 
provided some better thing for us, that they without us should 
not be made perfect,’ will be endangered, if these believers have 
been already established in that incorruptible resurrection-state 
which is promised to us when we are to be made perfect at the 
end of the world.” 
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Epiphanius believes that they who arose at the Resurrection 
of Christ were taken into Heaven with Christ. Thus he writes: 
What can be the comparison between the Lord Jesus and man, 
since Jesus was God, and man is only man? ‘The Lord is in 
Heaven; man is held to earth by reason of his body which 
remains in the tomb, except in the case of those who being 
raised from the dead, entered into the marriage feast with the 
Lord, as is narrated in the Gospel, Matt. XX VII. 52—53. Of 
what holy city does he speak? ‘The text can be applied equally 
well to the present Jerusalem, and to the heavenly Jerusalem. 
It is indeed certain that they who arose first entered the earthly 
Jerusalem ; for before the Savior ascended into Heaven no man 
ascended there, until these were taken into Heaven with Christ.” 
—Against the Heresies, LX XV. 8. 

Hilary affirms the same truth: ‘This King therefore is 
upon the holy hill of Sion..... upon that Jerusalem which is 
in Heaven, which is our mother, which is the city of the great 
King, in which dwell to-day, as I believe, they who arose at the 
death of Christ.”—On the Second Psalm, 26. 

Though the mysticism of Ambrose obscures his meaning, 
still we can draw from his writings that he agreed with the 
foregoing opinion. Thus he writes: ‘There were some who 
arose at the time that Christ suffered, and they have full 
blessedness, since they have received Christ’s grace, and have 
heard his voice, of which it is written: ‘ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you: The hour cometh, and now is, when the dead shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God; and they that hear shall 
live’ (John V. 25). And in Matthew, XXVIII. 53: ....1 
believe that he means the heavenly Jerusalem rather than the 
earthly one, which he left, and which denied him : they entered 
the earthly Jerusalem by means of their feet ; they entered the 
heavenly Jerusalem by their merits.”—On the First Psalm, 54. 

Jerome, as is his wont, writes confusedly and inconsistently 
on this theme. 

In the Letter marked XLVI. 7, in his works, he writes 
thus: ‘It should not be understood, as many have ridiculously 
understood it, that they immediately entered the heavenly 
Jerusalem ; for it would be no sign to men that the Lord had 
arisen, that these bodies appeared in the heavenly Jerusalem.” 
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This would stand well in itself. Certainly when the Evangelist 
says that many bodies of the saints arose, and appeared in 
Jerusalem, it would be ridiculous to understand him to mean 
thereby that they appeared in Heaven. The proof of their 
entrance into Heaven rests on no such absurd foundation, 
although some of the Fathers who asserted such truth adduced 
that argument. But the inconsistency of St. Jerome is revealed 
in this that in Letter LX. 3, he adopts this absurd opinion: 
“In the Resurrection of Christ many bodies of the dead arose 
and appeared in the heavenly Jerusalem.” He condemns this 
opinion again in Letter CXX. VIII. 1: ‘By the holy city we 
ought to understand Jerusalem in contradistinction to all the 
cities which served idols.” It seems that he held the affirmative 
opinion, but he became entangled in the mysticism of his time. 

We believe therefore that it is solidly probable that they 
who arose at the Resurrection of Christ were taken in their 
glorified bodies into the kingdom of Heaven. We are not 
permitted to conjecture who these were. ‘They were some of 
the just ones of Israel who were thus permitted to bear witness 
to Christ’s Resurrection. The arguments of St. Augustine do 
not in any way weaken this opinion. The statement of St. 
Peter in Acts, II. 29, only demands that David’s body was 
resolved to dust in the tomb, which would be true, even if 
David were one of those who arose at the Resurrection of Christ, 
and the passage from Hebrews, XI. 40, asserts that Heaven was 
not open to the just of the Old Testament until the coming of 
Christ. 

Some have proposed the theory that those who arose at 
that time were kept in the state where Henoch and Eliah are 
waiting for the time appointed for them to appear on earth. 
T’here seems to be no reason for such an opinion. ‘These saints 
arose as witnesses of Christ’s Resurrection; they were saints ; 
and are examples of our Resurrection ; their corruptible bodies 
had put on incorruption,—why therefore should they be still 
held back from the kingdom of Heaven? ‘The intrinsic force 
of this opinion is corroborated by the endorsement of the 
Fathers already mentioned, and of Cyril of Alexandria, 
Rhabanus Maurus, Paschasius, Druthmarus, Faber, Cajetan, 
Jansenius, Maldonatus, A Lapide, Arnoldi, Sylveira, Suarez, and 
Knabenbauer. 
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31. The Jews therefore, be- 
cause it was the Preparation, 
that the bodies should not 
remain on the cross upon the 
sabbath (for the day of that 
sabbath was a great day), asked 
of Pilate that their legs might 
be broken, and that they might 
be taken away. 


32. The soldiers therefore 
came, and broke the legs of 
the first, and of the other 
who was crucified with him: 


33. But when they came 
to Jesus, and saw that he was 
dead already, they broke not 
his legs: 


34. Howbeit one of the sol- 
diers with a spear pierced his 
side, and straightway there 
came out blood and water. 


35. And he that hath seen 
hath borne witness, and his 
witness is true: and he know- 
eth that he saith true, that ye 
also may believe. 


36. For these things came 
to pass, that the Scripture might 
be fulfilled: A bone of him 
shall not be broken. 


37. And again another 
Scripture saith: They shall 
look on him whom they 
pierced. 
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In Deuteronomy, XXI. 22—23, it is written: “And if a 
man have committed a sin worthy of death, and he be put to 
death, and thou hang him on a tree; his body shall not remain 
all night upon the tree, but thou shalt surely bury him the same 
day; for he that is hanged is accursed of God; that thou defile 
not thy land which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an 
inheritance.” There is no mention of a special enactment of 
this kind regarding the Sabbaths of the Jews, and yet St. John 
speaks only of the Jews’ wish to remove the bodies before the 
great Sabbath of the passover. But the reason of this is evident. 
The great Sabbath of the passover began at sundown of the 
fourteenth day of Nisan, the day on which Christ was crucified. 
In the decadent state of the Jewish nation of that day, many of 
their religious ordinances were not precisely observed. 
Therefore, had the execution of Christ taken place on a day not 
preceding the Sabbath, less zeal might have been exercised to 
have his body removed. But as the greatest day of all the year 
began at sundown of the day of Christ’s death, the Jews moved 
quickly to remove the bodies from sight, that they might not 
defile the Sabbath. 

The Roman custom in regard to the crucified was different. 
They usually allowed them to hang for days on the cross, and 
die slowly, to lose their life drop by drop, as Seneca says (Epist. 
101). Sometimes they let loose ferocious beasts upon them, 
who tore them in pieces from the crosses. The Romans also 
allowed the dead bodies to remain on the crosses, to be the food 
of the rapacious birds. Thus Horace wishing to state that a 
man will not be crucified, writes: ‘‘ Thou wilt not on the cross 
feed the ravens.”—FEpist. I. XVI. 48. 

Here again St. John confirms the opinion that Jesus ate his 
Last Supper one day before the passover of the Jews, by telling 
us that he died on the Parasceve, the Preparation. An 
additional confirmation is the fact that the following day was 
not an ordinary Sabbath, but the great Sabbath of the Jews, the 
solemn day of the passover. 

The punishment of crucifixion, in itself did not generally 
cause an immediate death. Hence the Jews ask of Pilate that 
the legs of these crucified might be broken, to accelerate their 
death. They ask for a most barbarous method of death, the 
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crurifragium, the breaking of the bones of the legs with a club 
or hammer. As this breaking of the bones would not itself 
bring death, it was always followed by a thrust of a lance in 
the side. 

The inflicting of death by breaking the legs was a common 
Roman punishment. Thus Seneca testifies of it: “ Magnam 
rem sine dubio fecerimus, si servulum infelicem in ergastulum 
miserimus. Quid properamus verberare statim, crura protinus 
frangere?”—De Ira, III. 32. In the comedy “Asinaria” of 
Plautus, II. IV. 68—69, the slave Leonida says to Libanus: 
“By Hercules thy legs shall be broken, unless thou bring forth 
the unclean man.’ Suetonius testifies of Octavius Ceesar that 
“he ordered the legs of Thallo to be broken, for the reason that 
Thallo had betrayed a letter for a bribe of five hundred denarii.” 
—Octav. 67. Ammianus Marcellinus testifies that the two 
ApoHinares, the father and the son were put ‘to death by the 
breaking of their legs (XIV. 9). All things persuade us that it 
was a method of torture to make the death of a condemned man 
more painful. In all these cases it is probable that the thrust 
of a spear or sword ended the agony. 

Pilate granted the petition of the Jews, and gave orders to 
the soldiers to break the legs of the three crucified men, and 
have their bodies removed. 

In saying that “the soldiers came and broke the legs of 
the first,” etc., it is not asserted that other soldiers came out 
from Pilate to do this deed ; it was most probably done by those 
soldiers who had placed the three crucified ones on the crosses. 
The phrase “they came” is used here to indicate that the 
soldiers drew close to the crosses to execute the order of death. 

That robber is called firs¢ here to whom the soldiers first 
eame. They broke his legs, and put him to death, and they did 
likewise to the other robber. But when they came to Jesus 
they observed that he was already dead. ‘They judged it useless 
to break his legs, as he was already dead, but to make sure that 
he was dead, one of the soldiers pierced his side in the region of 
the heart. 

A special Providence of God ruled the whole event. 
Jesus’ side is pierced, that no man might ever doubt of his 
death on the cross. 
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The authority of the codices make évu£e the certain reading. 
This form is derived from vioow, to prick, spur, pierce, 
puncture. ‘This verb is not found in the Septuagint, and in the 
New Testament is found only in this place. ‘Though of itself it 
might mean only a very slight wound, it can also mean a deep 
thrust of any piercing weapon. "The Roman soldier was very 
careful to certify the death of these executed men. He saw and 
knew that Jesus was dead; and yet for precaution, he thrusts a 
spear into his most vital part. It would be absurd to suppose 
that the Roman merely gave Jesus a surface wound. It is 
certain that he plunged the spear thus into his side that it 
removed all doubt of his death. 

In the Ethiopian version, in the apocryphal Gospel of 
Nicodemus, it is said that the right side of Jesus was pierced. 

The passage stands thus in the Greek form of the Gospel of 
Nicodemus: “Pilate therefore sent soldiers, and they found the 
two robbers yet breathing, and they broke their legs; but 
finding Jesus dead, they did not touch him at all, except that a 
soldier speared him in the right side, and immediately there 
came forth blood and water.” 

This gospel also tells us that the name of the penitent thief 
was Dysmas, and the name of the other Gistas. 

St. John tells us that straightway there came out blood 
and water. The blood must have preceded the water; for had 
they flowed at the same time, it would have been impossible to 
discern the water. The words of the Evangelist plainly declare 
that the blood and the water were distinct ; and as he mentions 
first the blood, it is logical to conclude that the blood first 
flowed. 

This event must be examined in its physiological aspect. 
Some have supposed that there was no miracle in this flow of 
blood and water from the side of Jesus. "They suppose that after 
the death of Jesus there was a partial separation of the 
corpuscles of the blood from the serum. Hence they believe 
that this serum is what St. John calls water. Inorder to defend 
their opinion they must do violence to the words of John to the 
extent of making him call the serum of the blood water. The 
serum of the blood is a pale-yellowish liquid which separates 
from the clot in coagulation of the blood ; but all physiologists 
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agree that it is not until at least four hours after death that the 
serum separates. But Jesus’ side was pierced very soon after 
his death. He died at about three o’clock after noon, and his 
side was pierced, he was taken from the cross, embalmed and 
laid in the tomb before the passover began. Therefore 
physiologically this opinion is impossible. To assert that not 
water, but the serum of the blood flowed from the side of Jesus 
makes John’s testimony absurd. Why should he narrate the 
event, if it were nothing more than the flowing forth of 
coagulated blood, and the watery humor of the blood? 
Moreover, if it were merely a natural event, the coagulated 
blood and the serum would have so mingled in their flow that 
no observer could truthfully say that blood and water flowed 
from the pierced side. In this question we must bear in mind 
the authentic dogmatic declaration of Innocent III. in the Third 
of the Decretals, 41, 6, where he treats of the question what 
the act of consecration effects on the water which is mixed with 
the Eucharistic wine: ‘It is impious to believe, as some have 
presumed to say, that the water is changed into phlegm. For 
they lyingly assert that water did not come out of the side of 
Christ, but a watery humor ; not recognizing that from the side 
of Christ two sacraments flowed ; and that we are baptized not 
in phlegm, but in water.” Corluy is too benign in exempting 
the theory of the serum from the condemnation here declared. 
Though the pontiff specially mentions phlegm, it is clear that he 
condemns any opinion which declares that there came forth from 
the side of Christ not water, but a watery humor. Now serum 
. is certainly a watery humor, and serum must have been what 
they meant whom the pontiff contemplates in his declaration. 

Another opinion is that the water witnessed by St. John 
was the fluid contained in the pericardium. This opinion is at 
once proven false by the fact that this fluid is a viscous humor, 
small in quantity, which would not flow forth as water. 

We believe therefore that the blood flowed naturally from 
the pierced side and heart of Jesus. The water was wrought 
by a miracle, and symbolized the washing away of our sins by 
the blood of Jesus. Hence as baptism is the sacrament of 
regeneration by water, this water was a figure of baptism. But 
as the efficacy of the water of regeneration is founded in the 
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Redemption by the blood of Christ, so this blood flowing forth 
showed the source whence man’s Redemption comes. ‘The 
blood flowed forth naturally as an evidence that Jesus died for 
man ; and the water flowed miraculously to show that the blood 
of Jesus washed us from our sins. 

The Fathers usually see the Blessed Eucharist typified in 
the flow of the blood, and baptism typified in the water. We 
believe however in the broader signification of the blood, that 
its signification is in close connection with the water. The 
flowing blood as representing Christ’s death is the cause of 
Redemption, and the water is a symbol of the washing away of 
the world’s sin by this blood. 

There seems to be some connection between this event and 
the mysterious words of St. John I. Epist. V.6: ‘This is he 
that came by water and blood, Jesus Christ ; not in water only, 
but with the water and with the blood.” This text clearly 
proclaims the institution of the great sacrament of baptism by 
Christ, and also the great fact of Redemption by his blood; and 
these two truths are symbolized by the flowing of the blood and 
of the water from Jesus’ side. 

A recent English physician, Dr. Stroud, has submitted the 
theory that the heart of Jesus broke on the cross, and that. the 
water seen by St. John was the seruin which resulted from the 
subsequent coagulation. Besides being open to the proofs 
already alleged against this opinion, Dr. Stroud’s theory is 
refuted by the fact that a healthy heart never breaks of itself. 
As Niemeyer wisely says: ‘‘Niemals zerreist ein gesundes 
Herz.”—Pathologie I. p. 304. It would be impious to hold 
that the heart of Jesus was diseased. If ever in pious writings 
it is said that the heart of Jesus was broken, it must be taken 
not in a physiological sense, but metaphorically. 

The mysticism of St. Augustine is sadly deficient here. 
He wishes to draw important conclusions from the fact that the 
Evangelist did not say that they “struck ” the side of Jesus, or 
“wounded” it; but that they “opened” it. He believes that 
the Evangelist showed a design in choosing the term “ opened”, 
to show that that wound was the gate of life opened to us. 
Surely that wound is the gate of life; but the argument of 
Augustine is founded on a misconception. He has been 
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deceived by the Vulgate reading “aperuit.” In a few cursive 
manuscripts the reading jvoEev is found, which the Vulgate has 
followed; but all the great authorities have évvfev, whose 
meaning we have before assigned. It is with this statement of 
Augustine as with many other opinions of the Fathers. The 
conclusions they arrive at are the unchanging faith of the 
Church ; but the mystical arguments by which they essay to 
prove them are often of no avail. 

St. John now calls the attention of men to the fact that he 
saw with his own eyes the facts that he has been narrating. 
He speaks of himself in the third person in accordance with a 
general usage of ancient writers. He speaks the truth because 
he speaks of what he saw. He recommends his testimony to 
men, because his aim is that mien may believe that Jesus is the 
Messiah. ‘There is an unmistakable air of honesty in John’s 
testimony. It carries conviction right to the inmost soul of 
any man who reads it with a right mind. It is simple in its 
enunciation, but it is full of the power of truth. His 
eye-witness contemplates immediately the events which he has 
just spoken of, the piercing of Jesus’ side, and the flow of the 
blood and of the water; but virtually that recommendation of 
his testimony extends itself to all that he wrote. 

In this event the soldiers were unconscious instruments of 
the fulfilment of two important prophecies. In Exodus, XII. 
46, and again in Numbers, IX. 12, it was written of the paschal 
lamb: ‘‘ Ye shall not break a bone thereof”. ‘This statute 
was made to insure that the paschal lamb should be regarded as 
aholy thing, that it should be eaten with reverence. But its 
chief sense was its typical sense. It expressed God's care of the 
sacred body of his crucified Son. The Father allowed the Son 
to die, but he would not allow any maiming of breaking of his 
members. It would have been unfitting that the sacred body 
of Jesus, which was to arise on the third day, should suffer 
anything like a breaking of its bones. The piercing of the 
hands and feet, and the wound in the side did not injure the 
integrity of the body, as the breaking of the legs would have 
done. Man’s full ransom was paid: the body of Christ was 
wounded and dead; but the power of God preserved it from 
mutilation. By his death he redeemed man; and God so ordered 
it that in his death all his members should remain entire. 
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The piercing of his side was also foreseen by God and 
declared through the mouth of Zechariah, XII. 10: “— and 
they shall look unto me whom they have pierced.” 

This text has been the subject of much discussion. The 
Septuagint renders the clause: ‘— they shall look unto me 
in turn for that they have insulted.” St. Jerome explains that this 
error of the Septuagint arose from confounding the root PT é 
to pierce, with P17, to dance,and hence, by a derived meaning 
to insult. 

Gesenius is the author of a strange opinion in regard to this 


passage of Zechariah. He gives the following places where 
TPT is used in the sense of to pierce: Num. XXV. 8; Judges 


P54 5. Sam. XXX. 4; I. Chron: :X.4 ;. Zech. XIII. 3 3s: 
potti or5; Jere XXX VIL) 103 ibid’ LI. 4.5 and, Lami: TVs; 
But without any precedent or any authority he declares that in 
Zech. XII. 10, the verb has the metaphorical meaning of to 
revile or insult. He tempers his statement somewhat by stating 
that there are some who accept the verb in its proper literal 
meaning in this place. The truth is that nearly all interpreters 
accept the verb in this passage in the sense of to pierce. 
Buxtorf gives only the sense of to pierce, or transfix, to the 
verb. Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion render it ¢o frerce. 
The Peshito versionalso thus renders it. St.John in the present 
passage of his Gospel, and again in Apoc. I. 7, thus authentically 
interprets it. St. Cyril explicitly declares that the Hebrew of 
this passage does not agree with the Septuagint, but is “they 
pierced.” Against these evidences the doubting conjecture of 
Gesenius avails nothing. The Revised Edition of Oxford has 
not noticed his opinion. 

The reading wy, unto mee, instead of Pow. unto him, is 


also certain in the original. The Revised Edition of Oxford 
approves the reading “ unto me”’, but gives to the other reading 
a place in the margin. St. John’s text can not be adduced as 
an authority in favor of “unto him,” for St. John uses the 
phrase in the form of indirect speech, in which case, for 
clearness’ sake, writers of the New Testament usually change 
the first person of the direct speech into the third person of the 
indirect speech. The reading “untome” is endorsed by the 
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Septuagint, and all the versions derived from it; by the Peshito, 
by the Chaldean Paraphrase, by Jerome, Hitzig, the Revised 
Edition of Oxford, Knabenbauer, Corluy and others. 

The prophetic passage is clearly Messianic. The context 
declares that there shall be such an outpouring of divine grace 
in the New Covenant that men shall look upon him whom they 
pierced, with hope, reverence, and love. 

The act of looking is expressed in the Hebrew original by 
the term (07374, which is the hiphil of the root O34], 4o gaze 
steadfastly. ‘This is the verb used by Moses to express the act 
of those who gazed on the brazen serpent (Num. XXI. 9). 


Whenever it is used with the preposition by, it means to gaze 


with hope, with expectancy of help. Thus the prophet 
expresses the great hope of mankind, which reposes on Jesus 
Christ. Unto him all eyes are turned of those who have hope. 
He was wounded and put to death for our transgressions, but 
yet he loves us, and intercedes for us. It is sad that our eyes 
wander away from him, and draw us to things that are contrary 
to him, but even then if we come back and look upon him with 
faith and repentance, we are healed. That crucified God is the 
light of all men. They who do not look upon him with faith 
walk in darkness forever. He is the sole hope of the world. 
All other things may drop out of a man’s life and the loss is 
slight, but if we become separated from him whom they pierced 
on the cross, we lose all. Some have looked upon him with an all 
absorbing look, a look which made them “count all things worldly 
to be loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
the Lord ; for whom they suffered the loss of all things, and did 
count them but dung, that they might gain Christ.” Such was 
the look of Paul, and of this character has been the look of the 
saints. 
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from Arimathea, named 
Joseph, who also himself was 
Jesus’ disciple: 

58. This man went to 
Pilate, and asked for the body 
of Jesus. Then Pilate com- 
manded it to be given up. 


59. And Joseph took the 
body, and wrapped it in a 
clean linen cloth, 


60. And laid it in his own 
new tomb, which he had hewn 
out in the rock: and he rolled 
a great stone to the door of the 
tomb, and departed. 


61. And Mary Magdalene 
was there, and the _ other 
Mary, sitting over against the 
sepulchre. 

62. Now on the morrow, 
which is the day after the 
Preparation, the chief priests 
and the Pharisees were gath- 
ered together unto Pilate, say- 
ing: 

63. Sir, we remember that 
that deceiver said, while he 
was yet alive: After three 
days I rise again. 


64. Command therefore 
that the sepulchre be made 
sure until the third day, lest 
haply his disciples come and 
steal him away, and say unto 
the people: He is risen from 
the dead: and the last error 
will be worse than the first. 
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Preparation, that is, the day 
before the Sabbath, 


43. There came Joseph of 
Arimathea, a councillor of 
honorable estate, who also him- 
self was looking for the king- 
dom of God; and he boldly 
went in unto Pilate, and asked 
for the body of Jesus. 


44. And Pilate marvelled 
if he were already dead: and 
calling unto him the centurion, 
he asked him whether he had 
been any while dead. 


45. And when he learned 
it of the centurion, he granted 
the corpse to Joseph. 


46. And he bought a linen 
cloth, and taking him down, 
wound him in the linen cloth, 
and laid him in a tomb which 
had been hewn out of a rock; 
and he rolled a stone against 
the door of the tomb. 


47. And Mary Magdalene 
and Mary the mother of Joses 
beheld where he was laid. 
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65. Pilate said unto them: 
Ye have a guard: go your way, 
make it sure as ye know. 


66. Sothey went, and made 
the sepulchre sure, sealing the 
stone, the guard being with 
them. 
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JOHN XIX. 38—42. 
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so. And behold, a man 
named Joseph, who was a coun- 
cillor, a good man and a right- 
eous 


51. (He had not consented 
to their counsel and deed), a 
man of Arimathzea, a city of 
the Jews, who was looking for 
the kingdom of God: 


52. This man went to 
Pilate, and asked for the body 
of Jesus. 


53. And he took it down, 
and wrapped it in a linen cloth, 
and laid him in a tomb that 
was hewn in stone, where never 
man had yet lain. 


54. And it was the day of 
the Preparation, and the Sab- 
bath drew on. 


55. And the women, who 
had come with him out of 
Galilee, followed after, and be- 
held the tomb, and how his 
body was laid. 


56. And they returned, and 
prepared spices and ointments. 
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38. And after these things 
Joseph of Arimathzea, being a 
disciple of Jesus, but secretly 
for fear of the Jews, asked of 
Pilate that he might take away 
the body of Jesus: and Pilate 
gave him leave. He came 
therefore, and took away his 
body. 


39. And there came also 
Nicodemus, he who at the first 
came to him by night, bring- 
ing a mixture of myrrh and 
aloes, about a hundred pound 
weight. 


40. So they took the body 
of Jesus, and bound it in linen 
cloths with the spices, as the 
custom of the Jews is to bury. 


41. Now inthe place where 
he was crucified there was a 
garden; and in the garden a 
new tomb wherein was never 
man yet laid. 


42. There then because of 
the Jews’ Preparation (for the 
tomb was nigh at hand) they 
laid Jesus. 


In the 57th verse of Matthew’s text éuaOnrev@n is found 
in &, C, D, 1, 33, and in many Evangelistaries: it is approved 


by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
found in A, B, L, I’, A, II, et al. 

added after dodoAjva in A, C, I, A, II, et al. 
by &, B, L, and by the critics. 


The form éuadnrevoev is 
In the 58th verse c@ua is 
It is omitted 
In the 64th verse vu«rtes is 


inserted in relation to €A@ovres in C’, F, G, L, M, U, IT, et al. 
This improbable reading is followed by the Peshito, Armenian, 


and Ethiopian versions. 
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In verse 44 of Mark, in the second sentence ¢¢ rdda is 
found in very many codices. B and D have eé #5n, and this reading 
is accepted by both Latin versions, the Bohairic version, and by 
Tischendorf. Both the chief Syriac versions, and the Revised 
Edition of Oxford follow mada. In verse 45 &%, B, D, and L 
have 77T@pa: the other authorities have cdua. 

In the 39th verse of John’s text €Avyua is the reading 
of %* and B. The others have wiywa. In the 41st verse & and 
B have 7 terecuévos: the other authorities have éré6n. 

A noble character now for the first time comes into the 
Gospel. He is Joseph of Arimathza. This man having his 
sepulchre at Jerusalem, surely dwelt there, but his tribal village 
was Arimathzea. The name of this place is without doubt the 
Greek transliteration of the dual form of the Hebrew Ramah 
with its article OND. The Septuagint usually translates 


this dual form by Annabel: Flavius Josephus employs three 
forms of the name, "Apuaba, “Apapyaby, and ’Apapabd. ‘There 
seem to be good grounds for identifying Arimathea with 
Ramathaim-Zophim, the birthplace of the prophet Samuel. 
This however does not certify us of the site of the village. 
Ratimer, Schegg, Kitto, and Guerin believe that it is the 
modern Ramleh, a city of about eight thousand inhabitants, 
situated in the plain, about two miles south of Lydda, on the 
way from Jaffa to Jerusalem, about twenty miles west of 
Jerusalem. It is certain that Ramleh could not have been the 
birthplace of Samuel, for the reason that I. Sam. I. 1, tells us 
that Elkanah, Samuel’s father was of the hill country of 
Ephraim. Ramleh is in the plain, and never appertained to 
the tribal territory of Ephraim. Moreover the Arab Aboulfeda 
tells us that Ramleh was founded in 716 by Soliman, the son 
of Abd el-Melek. William of Tyr and Marinus Sanutus confirm 
the testimony of the Arab writer. The archzologist Robinson 
also rejects Ramleh as the site of Arimathzea. There is no 
etymological connection between the two names; for Ramleh 
means sand, whereas Ramah, the root of Arimathzea means a 
high place. 

M. Heydet identifies Arimathzea with Rentis, a little village 
about nine miles to the north-east of Lydda. Others place the 
site of Arimathzea at Nabi-Samouil situated a distance of two 
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hours’ ride to the north-east of Jerusalem. Here a tradition 
places the tomb of Samuel, and supposes that it was the place 
of his birth. The Mussulmans have created a mosque over the 
supposed tomb. Therefore nothing certain is known of the site 
of the ancient Arimathzea. 

The Evangelists concur in bearing witness to the noble 
character of Joseph of Arimatheza. Both Mark and Luke tell 
us that he was a councillor. It is the general opinion that by 
this designation they mean that he was a member of the 
Sanhedrim. ‘his is confirmed by the statement of Luke that 
Joseph had not consented to the counsel and deed of the Jews. 
He was a secret disciple of Jesus, and ‘“‘was looking for the 
kingdom of God.” Matthew tells us that he was rich. ‘The 
influence of his wealth and social position made it easy for him to 
approach Pilate. As the hatred against Jesus’ disciples had been 
very intense among the principal men of the Jews, Joseph had 
kept secret his discipleship. He had tried to save Jesus from 
the wicked counsel of the Sanhedrim, but he had failed in this. 
We may be certain that he had been a close observer of the 
great events. The miracles then witnessed confirmed his 
preceding faith, and now despising the opposition of the Jews, 
he went in to Pilate, and asked for the body of Jesus. St. 
Mark calls attention to the boldness of Joseph’s act, “ he boldly 
went in unto Pilate, and asked for the body of Jesus.’”? The 
danger attending his act came not from Pilate, but from the 
Jews, who would construe this act of Joseph as a sign that he 
espoused the cause of Jesus. 

It is not intimated here that Joseph offered money to 
Pilate for the body of Jesus. In Ulpianus’ Digest of the 
Roman laws XLVIII. 24, 1, it is recorded that ‘the bodies of 
executed persons are not to be withheld from their kindred.” 
Quintillian, Declam. VI. 9, affirms the same. 

Pilate is willing to deliver the body of Jesus, but he must 
first be sure that Jesus is dead. It would seem that Joseph 
informed Pilate that Jesus was dead, and Pilate marvelled that 
Jesus should be already dead. "Those who were crucified 
usually lived longer on the crosses. We have already seen the 
explanation of this. The death of Jesus was a miracle. When 
he had suffered that which was in the natural order of things 
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a cause of death, he laid down his life by his own will. ‘This 
is not to say that he was not put to death on the cross. The 
sentence of death in all its most dreadful tortures was inflicted 
on him, but had he so willed, even without a miracle, his death 
might have been more protracted. 

But how does this marvelling of Pilate agree with his 
preceding command that the legs of the crucified men should 
be broken? Why should Jesus not be dead, when Pilate’s 
soldiers had been commanded to kill him, and remove his body? 
There is some confusion of chronology here. It may be that 
Joseph’s interview with Pilate preceded the Jews’ petition that 
the legs of the crucified might be broken. Joseph asks of Pilate 
only the body of Jesus. The Jews ask for the removal of the 
bodies of all. As the two robbers were living, when Jesus was 
dead on the cross, Pilate’s command to break the legs of the 
crucified ones was necessary, even after he knew from Joseph 
that Jesus was dead. Moreover, St. Mark tells us that before 
Pilate would give the body of Jesus to Joseph, he sent a 
centurion to certify that Jesus was dead. It may be that this 
centurion pierced the side of Jesus, or ordered it to be pierced 
in order to bring to Pilate the certain evidence that he was 
dead. 

Or again, it may be that soon after the sending of Pilate’s 
order to put all the crucified to an immediate death, Joseph had 
come and told Pilate that Jesus was dead, before the soldiers had 
executed the order to break the legs of the men. Pilate is 
surprised at this, and will not take definite action, till he is 
certified of it by his officer. In events of this nature, where 
there are so many details omitted, and where there are several 
possible orders of events, it is difficult to assign the true order; 
but it is also absurd to impeach the truth of the narrative. 

All these data are valuable in that they accumulate 
evidence that Jesus really died on the cross. It was a safeguard 
against that form of unbelief which would try to deny the reality 
of the Resurrection of Jesus, on the plea that he did not really 
die. 

Pilate wished to guard against any strategy by which the 
friends of Jesus might remove the body of Jesus from the cross 
before he died. Pilate had been so terrified by the threats of 
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the Jews, that he wished to be sure of Jesus’ death. When the 
centurion had testified of Jesus’ death, then Pilate gave the 
body to Joseph. St. Luke tells us that Joseph took the body 
down from the cross. St. John tells us that Nicodemus assisted 
Joseph in embalming the body of Jesus. We already know of 
Nicodemus. He had been converted to Jesus in that night 
interview mentioned by St. John, II. 1. This man also was of 
the Sanhedrim, and John, VII. 60, records that he tried to save 
Jesus from the unjust sentence of the Sanhedrim. It is probable 
that these two men had agreed together to give honorable 
burial to Jesus. Joseph, being the richer and more powerful, 
goes to Pilate and obtains the body. Nicodemus procured the 
myrrh and aloes for the embalming, and assists Joseph in 
preparing the body of Jesus for burial, and in burying it. 


St. Mark tells us that Joseph bought a linen cloth in which 
to wrap the body of Jesus. Everything indicates the greatest 
reverence and love of the sacred body of Jesus. The quantity 
of myrrh and aloes, according to St. John, about a hundred 
pound weight, shows how greatly they wished to honor the 
body of Jesus. Of myrrh we have before spoken. One of 
its chief uses was the embalming of the dead. It was not 
so precious as the aloes mentioned by St. John. It is 
believed aloes was the perfume of a tree which very probably 
corresponded to the Hebrew DOAN of Numbers, XXIV. 6, 
which the Peshito, Septuagint and St Jerome erroneously 
translate “tents”. Though the identity of this tree is yet 
doubtful, it is econ thought to be the Aguzlaria agallocha 
formerly called by the Greeks ayydAXoxor, and later also EvAaNen, 
lignaloes. ‘The tree is found in northern India; it sometimes 
reaches the height of over seventy feet. It is most probably 
from the wood of this tree that the perfume aloes of the Holy 
Scripture was obtained. It is mentioned in Proverbs, VII. 17: 
“T have sprinkled my bed with myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon”; 
and in the Canticle of Canticles, IV. 14: ‘“Spikenard and 
saffron, calamus, with all trees of frankincense: myrrh and 
aloes, with all the chief spices”. The Psalmist declares of Christ: 
“All thy garments smell of myrrh, aloes, and cassia.”—XLV. 
(Vulg. XLIV.) 8. 
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We believe that a small quantity of the rare and costly 
aloes was mingled with the myrrh for the embalming of the 
Lord’s body. ‘The profuse use which the Jews made of perfumes 
in the burial of the dead may be judged from the fact that 
Josephus affirms that at the funeral of Herod the Great, there 
were in the procession five hundred of his domestics carrying 
spices.—Antiq. XVII. VIII. 3. The large quantity of the 
myrth and aloes which Joseph employed in embalming the 
body of Jesus shows that he used his wealth to give the body of 
his Master a most honorable burial. 

The respect showed to the body of Christ by these good 
men may well be taken as an example for the priests of the 
Church. Totheir care was committed the dead body of Christ ; 
but to the priests is committed his living glorified body in the 
Eucharist. How disgraceful therefore it is to find that the 
priest, to whom is committed the high trust, treats the body of 
Christ with disrespect? We find often in our Churches that 
the altar is dirty and squalid; we find the ornaments covered 
with dirt and grease; we find the sanctuary lamp poor and 
neglected; we find the altar linen soiled and untidy. Fine 
silver and rich viands are upon the priest’s table; but the 
chalice and the ciborium of the Lord are cheap and rusty. 
A dingy old torn Missal is on the altar, while elegantly bound 
sets of novels are in the priest’s library. Spots of old black 
grease are upon the altar-cloth ; but the priest’s own table must 
be covered with snowy white linen. Ragged vestments are 
tossed into the drawers of his vestry ; but the priest is clothed in 
fine garments. Scattered about the vestry are the ruins of 
cheap altar furnishings, and in the drawers of the cases are 
crimpled and age-discolored purificators, amices, and corporals. 
An air of neglect reigns over altar, sanctuary, and vestry, 
because the priest does not know his Master, nor honor him. 
Joseph and Nicodemus will arise in the judgment and condemn 
such priests; for Joseph and Nicodemus greatly honored the 
dead body of Jesus, but such priests dishonor the body, soul 
and Divinity of Jesus. ; 

Many Catholic interpreters believe that in the burial of 
Jesus by the rich man Joseph, there was fulfilled the prophecy 
of Isaiah, LIII. 9. The Vulgate form of this prophecy is 
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untelligible, but Knabenbauer, an exponent of the aforesaid 
opinion, thus translates the Hebrew: ‘‘ They make his grave 
with the wicked, but after his death his grave is of a rich man.” 
This interpreter explains it that the enemies of Jesus wished to 
give Jesus.a dishonorable burial with the two robbers, but that 
by the Providence of God a rich man came and gave to Jesus a 
most honorable burial. The sense is good, but to arrive at it, 
the Hebrew text is violently handled. The Hebrew as it stands 
to-day is: ‘They made his grave with the wicked, and with 
the rich in his death.” The sense of it is not clear, but the 
text will hardly suffer any other translation. It may be that 
this is one case where the original text has become corrupt. 

Though it is not explicitly stated that Joseph and 
Nicodemus washed the body of Jesus, that fact is embodied in 
the statement that they prepared the body, ‘as the custom of 
the Jews is to bury.” 

St. John tells us that they “bound Jesus’ body in linen 
cloths with the spices.” The other Evangelists speak only of 
the one linen cloth in which they wrapped the body of the 
Lord. ‘The explanation is that they wrapped the head of Jesus 
in a smaller linen cloth, and probably some other smaller linen 
cloths were bound about other portions of the body. Thena 
large linen cloth enveloped the whole body. Of the napkin of 
the head we are certain; for John, XX. 7, tells us that Peter 
saw it in the tomb after the Resurrection of Jesus. The spices 
were placed on the body, and also bound up in the folds of the 
linen cloths. It is also probable that they placed some of them 
around about the body in the tomb. 

Of this tomb we know the following facts: It was the 
property of Joseph of Armathaa; it was near the place of 
execution in a garden belonging to Joseph; it was a tomb hewn 
in stone ; it was a new tomb “ wherein was never man yet laid.” 
The tombs in the East were often natural caves, but the tomb 
of Jesus was cut in the rock. Such is the famous tomb of 
Helen, queen of Adiabene, formerly known as the Tombs of the 
Kings. The tomb is cut in the rock, having its opening out of 
a great court cut down perpendicularly in the rock to the depth 
of over twenty-five feet. In the south wall of this great court 
is the door of the tomb. It is two feet, eight inches high by 
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two feet, seven inches wide. The great stone which was used 
to close the tomb is in position in a narrow passage cut in the 
rock to the east of the opening of the tomb. ‘This stone is in 
the form of a millstone, and it was rolled over the opening of 
the tomb in such a manner that its western surface entered a 
vertical groove in the western wall of the court. Its opposite 
surface was enclosed in the narrow passage cut for it, and thus 
it insured a secure closing of the tomb. 


Through the narrow opening of the tomb one enters 
into an ante-chamber about twenty feet square. In the south 
wall two doors open, one near each angle of the wall. ‘The 
south-east door leads by two steps down into a large chamber a 
little more than eleven feet square. The south and east walls 
of this chamber each contain three oven-shaped burial places 
cut in the rock. ‘Two of them are made in the form of a double 
burial place by means of a ridge through the middle. 


From this chamber there is a descent of four steps into 
a smaller square rear-chamber. This small chamber contains 
three arched niches for the burial of the dead. It was in this 
room that M. de Saulcy found a sarcophagus bearing a Hebrew 
inscription, and containing the skeleton of a woman. The 
sarcophagus is now in the Louvre. 


Returning now to the ante-chamber, one walks along the 
south wall and through the second door, mentioned above, 
and descends by two steps into another square chamber a little 
larger than the preceding one. It has six oven-shaped burial 
vaults, all except one being divided into two resting places by 
a median ridge. ‘Iwo of these vaults have little rooms attached 
to them, probably designed to contain certain objects buried 
with the deceased person. There is also joined to this chamber 
a smaller rear chamber at a lower level, which contains three 
sepulchral niches. 


One now returns to the antechamber and through an 
opening in its west wall one descends by two steps into a third 
large chamber. ‘This chamber is furnished with a larger number 
of vaults and niches than the preceding ones. It has also its 
rear chamber containing three sepulchral niches larger than 

hose seen in the other chambers. 
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From the ante-chamber an opening through the north wall 
leads through a vaulted passage to a square unfinished chamber, 
nine feet square by seven feet high. 

Though the sepulchre of Christ was not as large as these 
vast chambers, their form of construction and general 
arrangement give us the correct idea of the sepulchre of Christ. 
Both tombs were cut in the bed rock, and both were closed bya 
great circular stone. Within this rock-tomb Christ’s body may 
have been placed on an arched ledge, or in an oven-shaped 
excavation in the side of the tomb, or it may have been placed in 
a sort of trough cut in the rock in one side of the tomb. The 
great stone which Joseph of Arimathzea rolled to the door of 
Jesus’ tomb was the stone in form of a millstone designed by 
the builder of the tomb to close its opening. It corresponds to 
the great millstone now found near the opening of Queen 
Helen’s tomb. It is quite probable that had time been given, 
the friends of Jesus would have prepared a special tomb for him, 
but as the passover drew on, Joseph in haste laid Jesus’ body in 
his own new tomb which was near at hand. 

‘The Synoptists are careful to tell us that the pious women 
who had witnessed Jesus’ death followed and beheld where he 
was laid in the tomb. 

It is pathetic that the Lord, who in life had no place to 
lay his head, in death is buried by charity in the tomb of 
another. The pious women followed and saw the place of 
burial, because they wished to show honor to the body by 
placing spices about it, and in the haste of the Parasceve they 
could not do this. But by the Providence of God this 
examination of the place of Jesus’ burial made them more 
competent witnesses of the truth of his Resurrection. 

It fitted the sacredness of Jesus’ body that it should be laid 
in a tomb which had not served for the burial for any other 
man. He was conceived in a virginal womb; he was nursed 
by a virgin mother ; and he was laid in a tomb wherein was 
never man yet laid. 

The body of Christ is laid in the tomb, the great stone is 
rolled upon the opening, the pious women hasten back into the 
city to buy spices for Christ’s body, Joseph and Nicodemus go 
away to prepare for the passover, and the body of Christ is left 
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alone with the angels. Every evidence is given to the world 
that Jesus is dead and buried in a tomb, out of which no mortal 
man could come forth except by divine power. But we are 
now being led up to the greatest miracle of all time, and its 
evidence must be perfect. By the Providence of God even the 
hatred and machinations of the Jews furnish us additional 
evidence of this great miracle. 

The day following the death of Jesus was the solemn day 
of the Pasch, the greatest day of all the Jewish year, but yet the 
Evangelists do not designate it by its own special character, but 
only in its relation to a greater day of the New Covenant, the 
day on which the great Atonement was consummated. ‘Thus 
St. Matthew speaks of Israel’s great paschal Sabbath as “the 
day after the preparation”. No day ever dawned on the world 
as great as the day of Christ’s death, and consequently it is 
tanked ahead of the great Sabbath of Israel. On the passover 
every God-fearing Jew rested. Even the pious women, who had 
bought the spices before the Sabbath set in, went not out to the 
tomb of Jesus. But the chief priests and Pharisees continued 
their plotting. They remember that Christ had said that he 
would arise on the third day. They had observed his words 
more attentively than his followers; but their purpose was not 
to know the truth, but to catch the Lord in his speech. Many 
a time and oft Christ had told the disciples that he should be 
put to death, and should arise. He had clearly stated that he 
should arise on the third day. In Matthew, XVI. 21, we read: 
“From that time Jesus began to show unto his disciples, how 
that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the 
elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and the third 
day he raised up”. In Matthew, XVII. 22, the same prediction 
is repeated: ‘And while they abode in Galilee, Jesus said 
unto them: ‘The Son of man shall be delivered up into the 
hands of men; and they shall kill him, and the third day shall 
he be raised up.” The same great truth was affirmed by our 
Lord in Matthew, XX. 18—19: ‘Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem ; and the Son of man shall be delivered unto the 
chief priests and scribes ; and they shall condemn him to death, 
and shall deliver him unto the Gentiles to mock and to scourge 
and to crucify ; and the third day he shall be raised up.” This 
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great truth was not as publicly proclaimed as the others: it was 
delivered to the disciples to be attested by them when the 
message was complete. But yet the priests and the Pharisees 
knew of it, and they fear it. They had put Jesus to death ; but 
by that fact they could not proclaim him a false prophet, for he 
had predicted his death and every detail thereof. If now the 
great prophecy of his Resurrection is fulfilled, his cause will 
become so powerful that no man can withstand it. On the 
contrary, if they can only defeat this design of the Lord, they 
can to all the Jews proclaim him false. They go therefore to 
Pilate and tell him of the prophecy of Jesus; they tell him of 
the danger that threatens, if by the stealing of Jesus’ body it 
becomes believed that he arose from the dead; in bitter hate 
they call him a deceiver, to make their fears seem reasonable ; 
and they ask that the tomb be guarded. 

In Pilate’s answer it is uncertain whether we should read: 
“Ve have a guard”, or: ‘Take a guard”; the Greek éyere may 
be either the indicative or the imperative. The ambiguity of 
this verb does not radically affect the sense. We are assured 
that by Pilate’s authority the Jews were furnished with a 
Roman guard, and were bidden go and make the sepulchre 
sure. As this was the day following the burial of Jesus, it is 
quite certain that when they went out to the tomb of Jesus, they 
made sure that the body of Jesus had not been disturbed during 
the night. They then put a seal on the great stone, and 
stationed there a guard of Roman soldiers. The apocryphal 
Gospel of Nicodemus thus describes this setting of the guard: 
“ Pilate therefore, upon this, gave them five hundred soldiers, 
who also sat round the sepulchre so as to guard it, after having 
put seals upon the stone of the tomb.’’ We can not ascertain 
the number of soldiers who were stationed at the Lord’s 
sepulchre, but it seems quite certain that the number stated 
above is exaggerated. ‘The seal furnished double security, as it 
was a witness of the manner in which the soldiers kept guard. 

The older rationalists attacked the credibility of the sealing 
of the tomb. But no one acquainted with the form of these 
rock-tombs, and the manner of closing them, will find it hard 
to believe that the Lord’s tomb was sealed. The ancients made 
great use of seals, and it would be an easy thing to place seals 
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on the great round stone which closed the sepulchre of Christ, 
so that if it were opened in any way the opening could be 
detected. It is a strange fact that the danger of Christ’s 
arising from the tomb did not reveal itself to the Jews till the 
day after his death. While their thoughts were centered upon 
his death, this other thought found no room. But when Jesus 
was dead, then this danger came to them as an afterthought. 
In their blindness they thought that they made adequate 
provision against it by sealing the tomb, and appointing the 
guard. Here also events were shaped by a special Providence. 
The Jews could only do what God permitted them to do. 
Even had they wished to take the body of Jesus into their 
possession or in any way to dishonor it, they could not do so. 
That body there on the cross was defended by the almighty 
power of God. Jesus had paid the debt of sin: his humiliations 
were at anend. The enemies of Christ were not allowed to 
touch his sacred body after death. They were allowed to seal 
the tomb, and set the guard, for these two facts corroborated the 
truth of the Resurrection. 

These very measures which in their blindness, the Jews 
took to defeat the cause of Christ, assisted his cause. The 
great vigilance of the Jews, the seals on the sepulchre, and the 
constant guard of the Roman soldiers testify to the world that 
the Resurrection of Christ was real : that it was the Resurrection 
of a glorified body, against which rocks, and seals, and guards of 
men are no obstacle. 
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péyas, ayyehos yap Kupiov, caBBdtwv épyovrar éri To pyn- 
xataBas é& ovpavod, Kal TpocerA- efor, avate/NavTos TOD 1déOV. 
Gav amexiduce Tov AiOor, Kal 
éxdOnto érrdvw avTov. 3. Kal éreyov mpos éavras : 
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3. "Hv &€ 4 eidda avtod as 
aotpamn, Kal To évduwa avToU 
NEVKOY WS KLOV. 
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1. Now late after the Sab- 
bath day, as it began to dawn 
into the first day of the week, 
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1. And when the Sabbath 
was past, Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James, and 
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came Mary Magdalene and the 
other Mary to see the sepulchre. 


2. And behold, there was a 
great earthquake; for an angel 
of the Lord descended from 
Heaven, and came and rolled 
away the stone, and sat upon it. 


3. His appearance was as 
lightning, and his raiment 
white as snow: 


4. And for fear of him the 
watchers did quake, and be- 
come as dead men. 


5. And the angel answered 
and said unto the women: Fear 
not ye: for I know that ye 
seek Jesus, who hath been 
crucified. 


6. He is not here; for he 
is risen, even as he said. Come, 
see the place where the Lord 
lay. 


7. And go quickly, and tell 
his disciples: He is risen from 
the dead; and lo, he goeth be- 
fore you into Galilee; there 
shall ye see him: lo, I have 
told you. 


8. And they departed 
quickly from the tomb with 
fear and great joy, and ran to 
bring his disciples word. 


g. And behold, Jesus met 
them, saying: All hail. And 
- they came and took hold of his 
feet, and worshipped him. 
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Salome, bought spices, that 
they might come and anoint 
him. 

2. And very early on the 
first day of the week, they 
come to the tomb when the 
stin was risen. 


3. And they were saying 
among themselves: Who shall 
roll us}away the stone from the 
door of the tomb? 


4. And looking up, they 
see that the stone is rolled 
back: for it was exceeding 
great. 


5. And entering into the 
tomb, they saw a young man 
sitting on the right side, ar- 
rayed in a white robe; and 
they were amazed. 


6. And he saith unto them: 
Be not amazed: ye seek Jesus, 
the Nazarene, who hath been 
crucified: he is risen; he is 
not here: behold the place 
where they laid him! 


7. But go, tell his disciples 
and Peter: He goeth before 
you into Galilee: there shall 
ye see him, as he said unto 
you. 

8. And they went out, and 
fled from the tomb; for tremb- 
ling and astonishment had 
come upon them: and they 
said nothing to any one; for 
they were afraid. 
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10. ‘Then saith Jesus unto 
them: Fear not: go tell my 
brethren that they depart into 
Galilee, and there shall they 
see me. 
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JOHN XX. 1—18. 
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etonAOev eis TO pvnmeiov, Kal 


Oewpet Ta 006A KEipeva. 


7. Kai 16 covddpiov 6 jv eri 
nr fol > fal > a 
THS Kepandhs avtTovd, ov peta TOV 
bd rh f > \ ‘\ 
oOovioy Kelwevov, adrAd Yopls 
EVTETUALYMEVOD Eis Eva TOTO), - 
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, a 
TavtTa Tos évdexa Kal Tact TOS 
RNourrois. 


Io. 
Mapia xai "Iwdavva, cai Mapia 


"Hoar 8&  Maydarnvy 


< > , 

» “laxwBov, Kal ai rourral ody 
> r ‘ 

avutais, €Xeyov mpos Tos atrocTe- 

ous TavTa. 


11. Kat édavncay évercov 
aUT@Y waoel AHpos TA pyuata 
Tavta, Kal nriotovy avtais. 


12. ‘O 8 Ilétpos avacrtas 
éSpayev él TO pvnpeior, 
mapaxiryas Brérre 


i . ‘\ > AAO * € \ 
mova: Kal amnev, pos auTov 


‘ 
Kal 


\ ? / 
Ta oGoma 


Gavyaleor TO yeyoves. 
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8. Tote oty eionrAOev Kai o 
Gros wabnrHs 0 eXOwv TpaTos 
els TO pynueiov, Kal elder, Kat 
em latevoer, 


9. Ovdsérw yap ndecav thy 
ypagiy, 67. Set avtov éx vexpav 


avacThvat, 


10. “AmnrOov ody wadLv pos 


€ \ € f 
avTovs ot pabntai. 


11. Mapia 8€ eiotnKer mpos 
TO elm é&m xdalovoa: @ 
© pynpele lovoa: ws 
s ” / ’ \ 
ovv ékAatev, Trapéxuey Eis TO 
pv metov, 


12. 
év AevKois KaOeCopevous, Eva mpos 
Led lel \ Dy a 
™ Keparyn, Kai éva mpos ois 
mooty, GTou ExELTO TO THpma TOU 


Kai Gewpet S00 ayyéXous 


*Inoov. 


33; 


VOL: 


Kai rAéyovow airy 
Tova, ti xKdales; 
Zz 3 A 4 > 
Aéyes avtois: “Ott zpav 
Kvpidy pov, Kai otk olda 

»” > , 
eOnxav avrov. 
Tad imovaa, eaTpad 
14. Tatra eizrovca, éotpadn 
> A 2 / ».\ 6 tal \ T 
eis Ta OTTiow, Kal Gewpet tov “In- 
covv éot@ta, Kal ovx nde St 
"Inaods éotiv. 
He Ap i 
15. Aéye av7y ‘Inoods: 
Tova, ti xdrales; tiva Cnteis; 
fo G 
éxeivn, SoKovoa STL 0 KNTrOUPOS 
Kuvpie,et od 


elaé mot Tov 


éoTw, A€yel AUTO: 
) Y & % 
> / 30 ON 
éBdoracas autor, 
Bi SN z Sy ob OE > fal 
ZOnxas avtTov, Kdy@ avToV apo. 
16. Aéye arn Inoots: Ma- 
pidp; otpadeioa éxelvn Deéyer 
a - a 
avt@ ‘Efpaicti: ‘PaBBovvei, 6 


Aéyetar, Avddoxane. 
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1. But on the first day of 
_the week, at early dawn, they 
came unto the tomb, bringing 
the spices which they had pre- 
pared. 


2. And they found the 
stone rolled away from the 
tomb. 


3. And they entered in, 
and found not the body of the 
Lord Jesus. 


ied iat came to pass, 
while they were perplexed 
thereabout, behold, two men 
stood by them in dazzling 
apparel : 


5 And as they were 
affrighted, and bowed down 
their faces to the earth, they 
said unto them: Why seek 
ye the living among the dead? 


6. He is not here, but is 
risen: remember how he spoke 
unto you when he was yet in 
Galilee, 


LUKE XXIV. 1—12; JOHN XX. 1—18. 


17. Aéye att ’Inoots: Mx 
dmrrou pov, ova yap avaBéBnka 
mpos tov Ilatépa pov: mopevou 

. ‘ 
5é mpos adedpovs pov, Kai evré 
avtois: ‘AvaBaivw mpos Tov 
Ilatépa pov xai Ilatépa DOV, 
Kal @edv wou Kal Ocov tar. 


18. ~“Epyetar Mapiap 7 May- 
darnvy, ayyéAXouca Tois pabn- 
tais, 67. éwpaxa tov Kvpioy, Kai 


Tavta elmev avt7. 


1. Now on the first day of 
the week cometh Mary Mag- 
dalene early, while it was yet 
dark, unto the tomb, and seeth 
the stone taken away from the 
tomb. 


2. She runneth therefore, 
and cometh to Simon Peter, 
and to the other disciple, whom 
Jesus loved, and saith unto 
them: ‘They have taken away 
the Lord out of the tomb, and 
we know not where they have 
laid him. 


3. Peter therefore went 
forth, and the other disciple, 
and they went toward the 
tomb. 


4. And they ran both to- 
gether: and the other disciple 
outran Peter, and came first to 
the tomb; 


5. And stooping and look- 
ing in, he seeth the linen cloths 
lying; yet entered he not in. 


6. Simon Peter therefore 


LUKE XXIV. 1—12; JOHN XX. 1—18. 


7. Saying that the Son¥of 
man must be delivered up into 
the hands of sinful men, and 
be crucified, and the third day 
rise again. 

8. And they remembered 
his words, 


g. And returned from the 
tomb, and told all these things 
to the eleven, and to all the 
rest. 


10. Now they were Mary 
Magdalene, and Joanna, and 
Mary the mother of James: and 
the other women with them 
told these things unto the 
apostles. 


11. And these words ap- 
peared in their sight as idle 
talk; and they disbelieved 
them. 


12. But Peter arose, and 
ran unto the tomb; and stoop- 
ing and looking in, he seeth 
the linen cloths by themselves ; 
and he departed to his home, 
wondering at that which was 
come to pass. 
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also cometh, following him, 
and entered into the tomb; and 
he beholdeth the linen cloth 
lying, 

7. And the napkin, that 
was upon his head, not lying 
with the linen cloths, but rolled 
up in a place by itself. 


8. Then entered in there- 
fore the other disciple also, 
who came first to the tomb, 
and he saw, and believed. 


g. For as yet they knew 
not the Scripture, that he must 
rise again from the dead. 


10. So the disciples went 
away again unto their own 
home. 


11. But Mary was standing 
without at the tomb weeping: 
so, as she wept, she stooped 
and looked into the tomb ; 


12. And she beholdeth two 
angels in white sitting, one at 
the head, and one at the feet, 
where the body of Jesus had 
lain. 


13. And they say unto her: 
Woman, why weepest thou? 
She saith unto them: Because 
they have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid him. 

14. When she had thus 
said, she turned herself back, 
and beholdeth Jesus standing, 
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and knew not that it was 
Jesus. 


15. Jesus saith unto her: 
Woman, why weepest thou? 
whom seekest thou? She, 
supposing him to be the gar- 
dener, saith unto him: Sir, if 
thou hast borne him hence, tell 
me where thou hast laid him, 
and I will take him away. 

16. Jesus saith unto her: 
Mary. She turneth herself 
and saith unto him in Hebrew: 
Rabboni; which is to say 
Master. 


17.. Jesus saith to her: 
Cling not to me; forI am not 
yet ascended unto the Father: 
but go unto my brethren, and 
say to them: I ascend unto 
my Father and your Father, 
unto my God and your God. 


18. Mary Magdalene com- 
eth and telleth the disciples, I 
have seen the Lord; and how 
that he had said these things 

unto her. 
In the 2nd verse of Matthew azo rhs Ovpas is added after 
Tov AiGov in A, C, K*, G, H, S, V, A, I, et al. This reading is 
followed by codices f and h of the old Latin version, by the 
Peshito, and the Armenian version. This reading with the 
addition of tod pvnpeiov is also supported by E’, F, L, M’, U, I, 
I, 33, et al, and by the Bohairic and Philoxenian Syriac 
versions. Its absence from the other great authorities convinces 
us that it is a gloss from Mark, XVI. 3. In verse 6, &, B, 33, 
102, and the Bohairic, Armenian, and Ethiopian versions omit 


0 Kupios after éceto, We believe that it should be retained on 
the authority of the other Codices and versions. 
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In the second verse of Mark sua is the reading of &, B, L, 
and A, some cursive MSS., and the Bohairic version: the other 
authorities have tis pas. 

At the end of the first verse of Luke A, C*, D, X, I, Pas 
A, I, et al. add xaé tues ody adtais. In the 4th verse éoOj7u is 
the reading of §&, B, D, the Latin versions, the Peshito and 
Curetonian Syriac, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and of the 
Revised Edition of Oxford: other authorities have the plural 
ec Onoeot, 

We are now confronted by one of the most serious difficulties 
in the matter of harmonizing the four Gospels. The basis of 
the whole difficulty lies in the fact that every Evangelist gives 
us only a partial account of a series of events. Now these 
partial accounts are not the same, and our ignorance of the 
connecting events renders it difficult to construct one account, 
in which all of these partial accounts shall fit into their right 
place. 

The first discrepancy reaches back and affects the preceding 
passage. In Luke, XXIII. 56, we find it recorded that the 
Galilean women, on the day of the Crucifixion, “returned and 
prepared spices and ointments. And on the Sabbath they 
rested according to the commandments.” But in the present 
passage of Mark, XVI. 1, we are told that, ““when the Sabbath 
was past, Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James, and 
Salome bought spices, that they might come and anoint Jesus.” 
Here the Evangelists agree in substance, but differ in a mere 
unimportant detail, which in no way affects the real substance 
of the message. In the estimation of men such a discrepancy 
is never held to invalidate the truth of witnesses. From a 
comparison of the two texts it is clear thar Luke has the more 
accurate account. ‘The holy women would not have been able 
to procure these spices in the shops of Jerusalem, at the early 
hour at which they set out for the tomb. ‘They purchased 
them on the Parasceve, before the great paschal Sabbath set in. 
They rested on the Sabbath, and then at a very early hour on 
the morning of the first day of the week, they prepared these 
spices, and set out for the tomb. Mark connects the buying of 
the spices immediately with the setting out for the tomb. The 
important event was the going forth of these women, and their 
witness of the Resurrection of Christ. What matters it whether 
these spices were bought a few hours earlier or not? 
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Another theory is that some of the spices were bought on 
the day of the Preparation, and others on the morning of the 
first day of the week. 


Still another possible theory is that St. Mark has the right 
order of the event; and that St. Luke transposes the order of 
the event. It is an indifferent detail, and divine inspiration 
leaves us free to hold that one of the Evangelists may have 
transposed the order of events in this slight detail. It is left 
therefore to our judgment to decide which order is the more 
logical. 


The burial of Jesus had been a hurried event, on account 
of the passover, and therefore the pious women had not been 
allowed to anoint the body of Jesus. They wish, therefore, to 
perform this rite of veneration after his death. They know the 
site of Jesus’ sepulchre, but it is certain that they knew 
nothing of the seals on the great stone,and of the guard of 
soldiers stationed there. They knew that there was upon the 
door of the tomb a great stone, which they could not roll back. 
On the way out they talk of this stone, and ask one another 
who shall roll it back. It is probable that they hoped to find 
some one to help them; or perhaps they thought that their 
combined strength might be able to move it. The thought of 
this stone caused them anxiety, but women-like they went 
forward, trusting to some chance to accomplish their holy 
purpose. It is a strange fact that not one of the Apostles 
was near the tomb on that morning. It is only when Mary 
Magdalene goes to them with the intelligence of the Resurrection 
that Peter and John go out. Of course, to appear there was 
more dangerous for the Apostles than it was for the women. 
No one would harm the women, but the dreadful fear caused by 
the terrible events of Jesus’ capture, trial and crucifixion was 
in the Apostles’ hearts. When the message came through the 
Magdalene that Christ had arisen, only two of the Apostles 
ventured forth. Peter and John ran to tomb, examined it, and 
then came back to their home where they remained with 
closed doors for fear of the Jews. From John, XX. 19, we may 
justly infer that at this time the Apostles dwelt together at 
at Jerusalem. 
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Concerning the identity of the women who took part in 
these events of the Resurrection, John mentions only Mary 
Magdalene. Luke speaks of them as the “women who had 
followed Jesus out of Galilee”: but in the tenth verse he affirms 
that the women were “Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and 
Mary the mother of James, and the other women with them.” 
This Joanna was the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward: mention 
is made of her in Luke VIII. 3. Mark designates Mary 
Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, and Salome. Matthew 
speaks only of Mary Magdalene, and ¢he other Mary, by which 
designation he evidently means Mary the mother of James. 
It is evident therefore that several women took part in these 
events. John mentions only Magdalene who is the chief of 
these witnesses; the others mention only some of the principal 
ones. The reason that the Evangelists leave out so many 
things is that the evidence of the great New Testament was so 
abundant in their day that they did not judge it necessary 
to record all of it. In their age the miracles which had 
accompanied the foundation of Christianity, were daily renewed 
in all lands, and this very fact moved them to omit in their 
records many things which they could have written. They 
seem not to have contemplated the thing as possible that a man 
should not believe the truths that they announce. They write 
with simplicity, with fearlessness, and with absolute conviction. 
There is never any attempt to exploit any personal theory, or 
to do anything, save to deliver to men the ‘grand truths of 
God. 

An obscure element in the account is the designation of 
time declared by St. Matthew by the terms opé 5€ caBBadrwv. 
The general signification of oe is, after a long time, at length, 
late. It is frequently used to denote the evening of a day. 
Thus it is used by Mark, XI. 19, “te oe éyéveto, when evening 
came.” It is used in this sense again in Mark XIII, “oye, az 
evening.” ‘This is also a classical sense of the term, as may be 
seen in Xenophon, De Venat. VI. 25, wal 9 de 78n THs nuEpas. 
Thucydides, III. 108, and Demosthenes also employ the term in 
this sense. This sense is clearly a derived sense. The basic 
sense of the term is /a¢e, and it means the evening of a day, 
only because that is the day’s latest point of time. 
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There is also ambiguity in Matthew’s use of the term 
caBBdtwv, He employs this term twice in the same sentence, 
and in the second place it evidently means the week. The 
plural ca8Sata may mean the week, and it may mean the 
Sabbath day. In Exodus XX. 10; XXXV. 3; Numbers 
XXXVIIL 6, 105 Dent., V.123 Jere VIL 22 Lake LV Arg, 
and Acts XIII. 14; XVI. 13, the plural cad8fara is used to 
denote the Sabbath day. The point now to determine is whether 
Matthew, using this term in the first place, meant by it the 
Sabbath day or the week. If we hold that he designates by it 
the Sabbath day, we must acknowledge that he uses the same 
term in the same sentence in two different senses. 


However we solve this question, the designation of time in 
Matthew is not left uncertain. He clears away the obscurity 
of the first member of his sentence by the phrase, “as it began 
to dawn into the first day of the week”. It is clear therefore 
that the Vulgate erroneously renders the od by vespere. 


Now it does not matter whether we understand by the 
first. caBBatwv of Matthew’s text the Sabbath or the week. 
The Sabbath was the end of the week, and consequently the 
end of the Sabbath coincided with the end of the week. 
Whatever we may say of Matthew’s Greek, it is clear that what 
he wishes to say is, that late in the night, or rather at the end 
of the night which followed the Sabbath day, just as the dawn 
began, the women went forth from Jerusalem. Matthew 
considers the night which followed the Sabbath as, in some 
way, belonging to the Sabbath, or to the week which closed, 
and in the latest point of this night, just at the dawn, the women 
went forth to Christ’s tomb. 


All the Evangelists concur therefore in stating that at this 
early hour the women went forth to the tomb. This consensus 
is not broken by the fact that Mark declares “that they come 
to the tomb when the sun was risen”. In the very verse in 
which this statement appears, it is also stated by St. Mark that 
they came very early on the first day of the week. From the 
dawn to the sunrise in the Kast is a briefinterval. The women 
set out from Jerusalem at the dawn, and reached the tomb just 
as the sun was risen. 
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By comparing the four accounts of these events given us 
severally by the four Evangelists we find that Mary Magdalene 
is mentioned by every Evangelist, and she is only mentioned 
by St. John. We find also that St. John’s account of her forms 
a history by itself entirely distinct from what the Synoptists 
relate. St. John’s account merits the greatest faith, for he 
received the message from the Magdalene; he went out to the 
tomb with Peter; and he was an eye-witnesss of what he 
narrates. 

It is also certain that St. Mary Magdalene was not with 
the women who saw the angels, and who were informed by the 
angels that Christ had arisen. This is abundantly proven. 
St. John tells us that the Magdalene came to the tomb, while it 
was yet dark ; the other women were there when the sun had 
arisen. St. Johntells us that as soon as Mary Magdalene saw 
the stone rolled away, “she runneth therefore, and cometh to 
Simon Peter, and to the other disciple whom Jesus loved, and 
saith unto them: They have taken away the Lord out of the 
tomb, and we know not where they have laid him”. She was not 
looking for the Resurrection of Christ: she supposes that some 
one has taken away the body. She could not have been in 
this persuasion of mind, if she had seen the earthquake, or had 
heard from angels’ lips that Jesus was risen. And moreover, if 
Mary Magdalene had seen the angels at the tomb, St. John 
would be under the obligation of truth to mention that event in 
his account. A historian may omit many things, and still write 
truthfully; but he can not omit things whose omission leads 
into an inevitable error. 

Again, Mary Magdalene would not have taken Jesus for 
the gardener, and would not have asked of him concerning the 
body of Jesus, if she had been with the women who heard from 
the angels that Jesus was risen. Jesus tells us that the 
Magdalene saw two angels, but they do not announce to her 
that Jesus was risen. They only ask her: ‘Why weepest 
thou?” ‘Though they were dressed in white, she did not 
recognize them to be angels. She talks to them as though they 
were mere men. Abraham did not recognize the three angels 
who ate with him under the oak of Mamre; Tobias did not 
recognize Raphael, who was his companion for many days. 
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The tomb was a chamber in the rock, with an opening through 
which one could enter by stooping. Also one must stoop to 
look into it. Within it was perhaps nearly as large as one of 
the chambers of the tomb of Queen Helen, which we have 
described. The angels whom Mary saw were sitting on the 
ledge on which Christ’s body had been laid. One sat at the 
head and one at the foot. Mary was ina stooping position when 
she saw them. She is not moved by the presence of these men. 
She may have thought that they were men, in some way 
connected with the tomb. She rises from her stooping attitude, 
and looks about her. She sees the risen Lord standing there, 
but she does not know him. She thinks he is the custodian of 
the garden in which the tomb was built. She addresses him in 
a tone of great pleading: ‘Sir, if thou has borne him hence, 
tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him away.” 
She conjectures that perhaps the gardener, finding the body of 
Jesus in his master’s sepulchre, removed it thence. All that she 
knew of the burial of Jesus by Joseph of Arimathzea, was the 
fact that she had seen Jesus honorably buried in his tomb. 
She does not know what events may have arisen afterward to 
cause the removal of Jesus’ body. Jesus utters one word; he 
calls the woman by name. The name was well beloved by 
him: it was the name of his own blessed Mother. In that one 
word he reveals to the Magdalene his identity, and gives her a 
partial manifestation of his love for her. It was not the full 
revelation of his love, for her present state of being could 
not sustain that. The full revelation was reserved for her life 
with Jesus in his kingdom, when her corruptible body would 
have put on incorruption. 


As the woman realized the mighty truth that Jesus stood 
there, and spoke to her, she uttered one worshipful title of 
recognition, and rushed to him in ecstasy. Mary addresses 
Jesus as 0J}/35. The term is made up of the Aramaic 27 
corresponding to the Hebrew 22) and the suffix ». This 
suffix may be paragogic, or it may be the pronominal suffix of 
the first person.. From the fact that St. John interprets the 
term as “Master” and not “My Master”, if we regard the 
suffix as a pronoun, we must admit that it has lostits individual 
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signification, and has become an integral part of the title, the 
same as has happened in ‘ Monseigneur”, “Monsieur”, and 
‘“* Madame.” 

A difficulty arises at this point from the words of Jesus, 
which are rendered by the Vulgate: “Noli me tangere”’, and 
by our English versions: ‘Touch me not.” It has vexed the 
minds of many to find cause why Jesus forbade Mary to touch 
him. Matthew, XXVIII. 9, tells us that the women whom he 
met in the way “took hold of his feet, and worshipped him.” 
He invited his disciples to touch him, and see that he was a 
resurrected body. Why therefore should he forbid the Magdalene 
to touch him ? 

All this difficulty comes from the erroneous translation of 

the Greek term a@wrov. The first signification of the medial 
voice Gmropat is to fasten oneself to, to cling to. Viddell and 
Scott give ¢o touch as the third meaning. We have clear 
precedents of the use of the verb in the sense of ¢o cling in 
Holy Scripture. For instance, Job, XX XI. 7, declares: “And 
if any spot hath cleaved, #ydunv, to my hands, etc”. Now by 
giving to the term dzrtov of St. John the sense of to ching, the 
truth becomes clear and beautiful. In her wild joy Mary 
Magdalene rushed forward, and clung to Jesus. Her joy wasa 
participation of the happiness of Heaven. Jesus allows her to 
enjoy that holy embrace for some moments, and then he tells 
her gently that she must be separated from him again, for the 
reason that he has not yet come into his kingdom. Such an 
act of ecstatic enjoyment of his presence could not be permanent 
on earth. When Jesus should have ascended into his kingdom, 
then his loved ones should always enjoy his divine presence ; but 
while Magdalene remained in mortal flesh, she could only enjoy 
afew moments of the Lord’s blessed presence. The conditions 
of things demanded that Magdalene’s clinging embrace must be 
broken. Not willingly did she part from Jesus, but it must be. 
But his very words telling her of the necessity of parting from 
him contain an intimation of that future state of being, when 
Jestis should be in his kingdom, and she should be with him. 
In that kingdom she should never be separated from her beloved 
Master. Jesus contrasts the two states of being. As he was on 
earth, his manifestations of himself must be of short duration : 
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in Heaven his loved ones should always be with him. 
Magdalene can not enjoy on earth what is reserved for Heaven. 
She must leave the Blessed Lord, and she must be his 
messenger to Peter to tell him that Jesus was risen, and that 
after a short interval he would ascend into Heaven. 

When Jesus bids Mary Magdalene go and announce to the 
Apostles that he was to ascend to Heaven, he does not preclude 
the events that were to intervene between the Resurrection and 
the Ascension. Not all of Jesus’ words to the Magdalene have 
been recorded. But the great truth was that Jesus was risen, 
and that soon he would ascend to the Father, to prepare the 
mansions which he had promised them. The Ascension is 
also brought out prominently here to give peace to the loving 
heart of Mary Magdalene. It explained to her why she could 
not remain with Jesus. It furnished her the great hope of a 
permanent union with the Lord. It also precluded any false 
expectations of a reign with Christ on earth. This was one of 
the great stumbling stones of the Jews. They wished for an 
earthly Messiah, one who might restore the earth to the 
condition in which it was before Adam’s sin. They long for 
the restoration of the earthly greatness of Israel; a spiritual 
reign interested them in no way. The Apostles were in a 
manner imbued with this thought. Evenafter the Resurrection 
we find them asking the Lord if we would restore Israel. (Acts, 
I. 6). Therefore it was necessary to keep in prominence the 
great truth of the Ascension, and the new life with Jesus in his 
kingdom. 

Jesus’ message to his disciples contains great love. ‘They 
had not been brave; they had all but one left him to die alone. 
They were slow to believe, and yet he calls them his brethren ; 
he associates them to himself in the great fatherhood of God. 
Jesus acknowledges them as being his brothers, from the fact 
that God the Father is their Father also. There is something 
in these words of Jesus that can only come to us from the 
words themselves. The great love of Jesus is breathed forth 
from them. We are all his disciples, and he gives us all a 
similar message. He wishes us to have a part in his kingdom, 
he wishes us to be interested in Heaven ; he wishes us to come 
Fibs to him, to call him brother, to love him, and receive his 
ove. 
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There is much that is exemplary in Mary Magdalene’s love 
of Jesus. The highest proof of human love is that it follows 
its beloved object beyond the grave. Such was the Magdalene’s 
love. Her love draws her to Christ’s tomb very early in the 
morning ; her love holds her there, while the others go away. 
Love makes her weep, because she can not find the body of 
Jesus. There is something very pathetic in her address to 
Jesus, whom she supposed to be the gardener. If he will only 
tell her where the body is, she will relieve him of all further 
trouble: She will not ask him to remove the body ; she herself 
will take the body away. It is not strange therefore that Jesus 
honored Magdalene by appearing first of all to her. 


It is mysterious that in these events Mary the Mother of 
Jesus is not mentioned. Many piously suppose that Jesus first 
appeared to his Mother. The basis of such a belief is 
congruence. They believe that as Jesus loved his mother more 
than any other creature, he would hasten to give her the great joy 
of his Resurrection. This pious belief is not in agreement with 
St. Mark’s declaration, XVI. 9, that Jesus appeared first to Mary 
Magdalene. It is hardly sufficient to say that the appearance 
of Jesus to his Blessed Mother was not a public event, and 
therefore unrecorded. The Blessed Virgin had come under the 
protection of St. John, and it seems hard to believe that she 
should have seen the Lord, and should have kept the knowledge 
of such event from her protector. We believe that the great 
plan of redemption demanded that Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
should renounce the happiness of being the first witness of 
her Son’s Resurrection. Though Jesus was Mary’s Son, that 
human relationship did not in any way conflict with his 
universal character as Redeemer of the World. No private 
interest ever took the precedence in his life’s work. The grand 
character of the Mother of God well agreed with the plan of 
her Son’s life. She kept his words in her heart, and waited for 
his own time for the revelation. Now his manifestations of 
himself after his Resurrection were intended as evident proofs 
of the truth of his Resurrection. ‘ Him God raised up the third 
day, and gave him to be made manifest, not to all the people, 
but unto witnesses that were chosen before of God.” —Acts, X. 41. 
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Had Jesus chosen his mother as the witness of these, the 
unbelieving world might have suspected her testimony. Mary 
did not need that evidence to believe in her divine Son. She 
could wait for the greater revelation in Heaven. Others must 
see in order to believe : Mary was one who believed and waited. 
While therefore we know nothing of what took place between 
the risen Lord and his Blessed Mother, we find it not strange 
that it is not recorded that he appeared to her. 

Pursuant to Jesus’ instructions, Mary Magdalene came and 
told the disciples that she had seen the Lord, and she told them 
what Jesus had said to her. 

We must now endeavor to bring the various accounts of 
these events, as narrated by the four Evangelists, into harmony. 
All the Evangelists agree on the fact of the Resurrection; all 
agree that the fact was attested by competent witnesses. Some 
have said that this is all that we should expect from the 
Evangelists. The Evangelists put us in possession of these 
two fundamental facts on which the world’s faith rests; and 
the exponents of this theory say that the discrepancies in the 
several accounts are to be expected in the accounts of an 
event of which no records were taken at the time. Personal 
prepossession is alleged to be a large factor in causing certain 
variations in the details of the great fact. The falsity of this 
theory is in its exaggeration. We readily admit that there is a 
certain margin of the details of an event where the writers 
are subject to the common law of historians, and in these 
non-essential details there may be discrepancies; but in the 
records of the inspired writers there never can be admitted 
discrepancies which destroy the true historical character of the 
event. Now if the history of the Resurrection be a thing that 
was evolved out of the traditions of the early Christians, and 
was fashioned and shaped by prepossession and conviction, it 
ceases to be the great historical basis of Christianity. What 
certainty have we that the great fact of the Resurrection took 
place, if we must consider the accounts of it transmitted to us 
as merely the embodiment of the various beliefs and traditions 
of the early Christians? Hence we have the obligation of 
defending the various accounts as strictly historically true. 
As soon as the trustworthiness of the Evangelists is doubted, 
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a great spiritual loss must result to the faithful. If we were 
dealing with a fact of profane history, we might say that the 
intrinsic evidence of the great fact rested secure, notwithstanding 
the contradictory accounts of the historians, but in our case that 
theory can not be applied. It is true that the intrinsic evidence 
of the Resurrection is very great; but the inspired character 
of those who have handed it down to us is also a part of 
our faith, and we must defend both truths together. Now to 
defend successfully the Gospels, it is not necessary that we 
should discover the exact order of the events; it is sufficient if 
we point out that there is one way, or that there is more than 
one way to bring their statements into harmonious combination. 

No just reader of history will reject an event of history by 
reason of discrepancies in the details of the event in the 
historians: such discrepancies are inevitable inthe very nature 
of things. Now inspired writers are safeguarded from all error 
incompatible with the end of inspired Scripture, but this does 
not compel the several inspired witnessess of an event to agree in 
recording the same features of the event. Thus St. John selects 
from the mass of evidence of the Resurrection the testimony of 
Mary Magdalene, his own, and Peter’s eye-witness, and the 
Lord’s appearance to Magdalene. The other writers select the 
Angels’ message to the holy women, and other appearances of 
Jesus. Moreover, in the order of events, one writer condenses 
into one general statement what another speaks of in detail. 
With these principles in mind we proceed to establish what 
we consider the most probable order of these events. 

We can not know where the holy women spent the time 
between the Crucifixion and the morning of the Resurrection. 
They were Galileans, and their homes were not at Jerusalem. 
Some believe that they harbored at Bethany, but this is a mere 
conjecture. Very early in the morning, while it was yet dark, 
these holy women come to the tomb bringing spices to anoint 
the body of Jesus. In the natural order of events, the 
decomposition of a body would scarcely have begun. Between 
the hour of our Lord’s death and the hour of the women’s visit 
to the tomb about thirty-six hours had intervened. The body 
had been placed in the cool rock-hewn tomb ; hence, naturally 
speaking, it would be in a state suitable for embalming by the 
women. 
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Of course, in fact, the body of the Lord was immune from 
corruption ; but this was in virtue of its hypostatic union, for 
death did not dissolve that union. 

At what moment the glorified body of Jesus left the isan 
is not revealed to the children of men. The range of conjecture 
is wide and indefinite. We believe that it was sometime 
between midnight and the dawn. His Resurrection was thus 
on the third day, for in such a computation of time any part of 
the day from which the computation begins, and of the day 
on which it ends is reckoned as a day. The Resurrection of 
Christ was without observation. In his birth, he came forth 
without lesion of the virginal womb of his Virgin Mother ; 
when he appeared to the disciples he came when the doors were 
securely closed; and thus he came out of the tomb. The 
guards at the tomb observed not the event, for Jesus did not 
make himself manifest to them. Buta little before the holy 
women appeared at the tomb, the earth about the tomb was 
shaken violently, and an angel descended from Heaven, and 
came and rolled away the stone from the tomb, and sat upon it. 
St. Matthew tells us that the appearance of this angel was as 
lightning, and his raiment white as snow. No man could 
mistake his angelic character. The angel allowed the glory of 
his nature to appear, in order to strike terror into the hearts of 
the guards, that they might not interfere with the witnesses of 
the Resurrection. The holy women had not yet come to the 
tomb, and consequently did not see the miracle of the rolling 
away of the stone. Though this is not stated in so many 
words, it is clearly implied by all the Evangelists. We believe 
also that the earthquake was confined to the place of the Lord’s 
sepulchre, and consequently was not felt by the holy women. 
The earthquake indicated the presence of a Heavenly being. 
Thus Sinai quaked greatly, when the Lord descended upon it 
in fire (Exod. XVIII. 19). The guards at the tomb perceived 
the earthquake, and they saw the angel descend and roll away 
the stone from the tomb. It is to be believed that the 
earthquake, and the descent of the angel were simultaneous. 
The guards beheld in breathless terror these events, and then 
they fell down in great fear and became as dead men. It is 
quite natural for mortal man to fear in presence of a Heavenly 
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being. Even the Blessed Virgin was greatly troubled at the 
appearance of Gabriel. These soldiers had greater cause to 
fear. ‘They represented the power that had put Jesus to death, 
and they seein the angel the representative of a divine power 
operating in favor of Jesus. 

At this point there is an evident lacuna in St. Matthew. 
In his condensed narration he has passed over some events 
which are partially supplied by the other writers. 

As there is no further mention of the guards by the other 
writers, it is quite evident that after the guards recovered 
somewhat from the first shock of terror, they arose and fled from 
the tomb. This is confirmed by the subsequent statement of 
Matthew (verse 11), that ‘“‘ while the women were going to the 
tomb, some of the guards came into the city and told unto the 
chief priests all the things that were come to, pass.” The 
guards therefore arose and fled from the tomb, before the women 


arrived thereat. 
Another point, wherein St. Matthew has obscured his 


account by condensation, is in making the angel immediately 
address the women. ‘The series of events as supplied by the 
other writers makes it necessary to hold that at first the women 
saw no angel. They only saw that the stone was rolled away, 
and they entered the tomb and found not the body of the Lord. 
It was at this point, and before the angels appeared, that Mary 
Magdalene left the company of women, and ran to tell Peter 
and John that the stone was rolled away from the tomb, and 
that the body of Jesus had been taken away. It is clear that 
she does not contemplate the Resurrection of Christ as the 
explanation of the state of the tomb: she adheres to the idea 
that some one has removed the body of Christ. The 
Resurrection of Christ was a truth so high and mysterious that 
the clear teaching of Christ had not been able to impress it on 
the minds of his disciples. 

It is easy to understand why Mary should have run to 
Peter and John. Peter was the chief, and St. John was the 
beloved disciple who had become most prominent in the scenes 
of the death and burial of Jesus. 

After Mary had run forth from the tomb to bear the tidings 
to Peter and John, the other women remained perplexed at the 
empty tomb. ‘hen the angels appear and announce to them 
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that Jesus was risen. We see thus at a glance why Magdalene 
knows nothing of the message of the angels. When she 
returned, somewhat after the arrival of Peter and John, the other 
women had received the message from the angels, and were 
departed from the tomb. 

We have now to bring Matthew, Mark, and Luke into 
harmony in regard to these angels. Matthew speaks in such a 
way that if we were obliged to interpret him by himself, we 
should be led to the belief that it was the angel who sat on the 
gteat stone outszde of the tomb who spoke to the women. 
Mark tells us that entering into the tomb, they saw a young 
man sitting on the right side clothed in a white robe. Mark 
gives clear evidence of a desire to be circumstantial ; hence we 
believe that his account supplies one detail omitted in the 
account of Matthew. 

At this point also it is easy to explain Mark’s statement, 

__ that the women came to the tomb when the sun was risen. In 
XVI. 2 he is the most emphatic of all in declaring that the 
women came to the tomb early: he is not content to use mpw/, 
early, but he strengthens it by Alay, very. And yet in the 
same verse he says that the sun was risen. The explanation is 
that it was not yet clear dawn when Mary Magdalene left the 
tomb ; but as the women waited there, the sun rose. 

Some have thought that the tomb of Jesus consisted of two 
chambers, and that the body of Jesus was laid in the inner 
chamber. Such is the arrangement of the traditional sepulchre 
at Jerusalem. This is plainly disproven by the testimony of 
St. John. Mary was standing wzthout the tomb. She stooped 
and looked into the tomb, and beheld two angels sitting, one at 
the head and one at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. 
Also St. John himself, by his own testimony, stood without the 
tomb and looked in, and saw where the body of Jesus had lain. 
If the body had been placed in an inner chamber, this would be 
impossible. ‘The range of vision could not extend through the 
first opening, through the ante chamber, in through its door, 
and behold the angels sitting on the ledge where the body had 
lain. And this is especially true since without the intervention 
of a miracle that inner chamber would be so dark that its 
object would not be discernible from the small outer opening. 
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We must therefore adopt the theory that Christ's sepulchre had 
only one large chamber, or at least, that his body was laid in the 
first chamber. 

At this point a discrepancy of considerable importance 
arises between Luke on one side, and Matthew and Mark on the 
other side. It was an easy thing to bring Matthew and Mark 
into harmony regarding the place where the angel saz, who 
announced the Resurrection of Christ; but Luke disturbs the 
harmony by declaring that there were two angels, and that 
they stood. This discrepancy has led many to adopt the theory 
that two separate companies went to the tomb that morning. 
Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of James, may have been 
the leaders of the first company ; Joanna may have been the 
chief personage of the second group. After the Magdalene has 
departed, Mary the mother of James, and her companions see 
the angel sitting as described by Mark, and they flee from the 
tomb. When they are gone, Joanna and her companions, not 
knowing aught of what has happened, come, and as they stand 
perplexed, twoangelsstand by them, and speak to them as recorded 
by St. Luke. This theory has been accepted by many. If no 
better way of reconciling the Evangelists were at hand, this 
theory would suffice. It thus becomes a possible theory, and as 
such is a defense against the attacks of unbelief. But we 
believe here that the principle should be employed: ‘Non 
sunt multiplicanda entia sine necessitate.” The discrepancy 
between Luke and the other two Synoptists is not of such 
magnitude that we must admit the two companies of women. 
It seems improbable that these women, who had been closely 
associated at the death of Jesus, should separate in their visit to 
the tomb. And moreover, in none of the Gospels is there an 
intimation that the women came in two companies. 

Let us suppose that the angel who rolled away the stone 
was seen by none of the women. This angel was seen by the 
guards; he appeared in the majesty of an angel to strike 
terror into these men. It is quite probable that some of these 
guards afterward gave testimony of this occurrence, and from 
that source St. Matthew took his data. When the women 
came up, they found only that the stone had been removed. 
No angels were visible. They may have at first looked into 
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the tomb, but it is clear that at the point where Magdalene left 
them, no angel had appeared. It seems quite certain that Jesus’ 
body was laid on the ledge at the right side of the tomb. As 
the women entered the tomb and looked at the place where the 
body of Jesus was laid, they saw a young man clothed in white, 
sitting on the right side of the tomb where the body of Jesus 
was laid. ‘The women did not immediately know that this 
young man was an angel. Mary Magdalene did not know that 
the two men whom she saw there were angels, till she had seen 
the Lord himself. ‘The empty tomb and the presence of this 
strange being there fill the women with amazement. It is at 
this point that Mark says that they were amazed, and Luke 
says they were perplexed. To dispel this fear, and to bear 
witness that Christ is avzsen, the angel rises and comes and 
stands by the women. They then become aware that there are 
two of these angels, and the majesty of the angels is more 
clearly revealed. Certainly angels have the power to veil their 
glory, or reveal it, as the event may demand. These angels did 
not wish to cause these women sudden fright, and yet they 
wished to make known to the women that they were angels, 
that their testimony might have greater weight. 

As the women perceived by the greater revelation of the 
glory of the angelic nature that they were in the presence of 
angels, they fell on their faces in fear. This fear is most 
natural. The angels reassure them, and dispel their fear. It 
is of course probable that only one angel spoke, and therefore 
Mark speaks only of one angel. Luke mentions both angels, 
and represents the message as coming from both, inasmuch as 
the words spoken by one conveyed the message to which both 
bore witness. The three synoptists give partial accounts of 
what the angels said, but a more complete statement is obtained 
by combining all three accounts. The angels dispel the 
women’s fears by assuring them that their loving search for 
Jesus is known. ‘They clearly fix the identity of the central 
figure in the great event; it is Jesus of Nazareth who was 
crucified. ‘Those seeking him with the faith and love of those 
good women have no cause to fear. The angels tell the women 
that Jesus is risen, and they ask the women to inspect the place 
where Jesus was laid. Proof upon proof is accumulated of the 
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Resurrection of Christ. The angels declare to the women that 
Jesus is no longer to be sought among the dead; he is risen, 
and is living. They remind the women of the words of Jesus, 
in which he prophesied the whole series of events, from his 
betrayal even to his Resurrection. ‘The present fulfilment 
coupled with that prophecy formed a mighty proof of the 
Resurrection. 

The angels also say to the women to go and tell the 
disciples that Jesus is risen, and that they should see him in 
Galilee as he had promised them. In Matthew, XXVI. 32, 
Jesus had prophesied: ‘But after I am raised up, I will go 
before you into Galilee.” Those prophetical words are kept in 
the foreground in all these testimonies of the Resurrection. 
That prophesy must be fulfilled. Galilee was the home of the 
Apostles. There, away from the fierce priests and scribes of 
Jerusalem, they could meet in greater peace, and be instructed 
by the great Master. Jesus appeared to them in Jerusalem, but 
his appearance at Jerusalem did not conflict with that great 
meeting which was promised in Galilee,and which took place 
in Galilee. 

The message of the angels was so wonderful, so hard for 
poor dull human nature to realize, that Matthew narrates that 
the angel strengthened the force of his statement by the phrase, 
“lo, I have told you.” This is added to give greater force to the 
wondrous truth that Jesus was risen, and would see them in 
Galilee. 

Mark adds one touching detail. He tells us that when the 
angel bade the women go and tell the Apostles that Christ was 
risen, he made special mention of Peter. ‘This illustrates the 
mercy and love of Jesus. Peter had denied Jesus, and yet Jesus 
forgives him all, and sends a special message to him. We 
shall see later on that Jesus also appeared in a special way to 
Peter. Peter’s fall is forgiven, and he is still the chief of the 
Apostles, and as such Jesus gives to him the honor of his place. 

We must now answer a discrepancy between Matthew and 
Mark. There is no discrepancy in the fact that St. Mark 
speaks only of the trembling and astonishment which filled the 
minds of the women, and Matthew speaks of fear and great joy. 
Both writers describe the same state of mind, in which a 
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mighty joy mingled with that fear and awe which it is natural 
for a mortal to feel in the presence of a heavenly being. The 
two emotions are compatible, and the causes were in these 
wondrous events to produce both feelings. If one whom we 
had loved should come back from the dead, and should come 
close to us, and tell us that he was in Heaven, it would bea 
cause of great joy, but the awful presence of that being from 
the other world would also fill us with fear. But the difficulty 
consists in the fact that Matthew says that the women went 
forth from the tomb, and ran to bring the disciples word: Mark 
tells us that “they said nothing to any one for they were 
afraid.” Some answer this by supposing that the women at 
first, through fear, said nothing, but that in the course of the 
day they told the disciples. This opinion is impossible. They 
were told by the angel to go and tell the disciples, and 
Matthew adds that the angel bade them go guzckly and tell 
the disciples. Now the very fact that this commission is given 
to the women presupposes that they should fulfill it. And 
Matthew tells us that they were so eager to bring the disciples 
word that they vaz to them. Moreover, what could the women 
have to fear from the disciples? Is it natural that these should 
be the first to whom they would come. Hence it is clear that 
Mark’s statement means that the women feared to tell any one 
in Jerusalem, save the disciples. In great joy and fear they 
came to the disciples, and told them all, but fear kept them 
from announcing the great event in Jerusalem. Mark has here 
explained why the news of the great event did not immediately 
fill all Jerusalem. They all knew of the wondrous character of 
Jesus: thousands had seen him crucified; and now his tomb is 
empty, and angels testify of his Resurrection, yea more, he 
appeared himself to chosen witnesses, and yet there is no 
evidence in the Gospels that this fact became known to the 
people of Jerusalem. The solution is that statement of St. 
Mark, the women were afraid to make known what they had 
seen and heard, and the disciples also were held in silence by 
this same fear. 

While these things are occurring at the tomb, Mary 
Magdalene has run to Peter and John, and has told them of the 
open and empty tomb. ‘The two Apostles and Mary Magdalene 
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immediately set out to go to the tomb. The two men run 
faster than the woman, and she drops some distance behind. 
John, by reason of his greater physical agility, outran St. Peter 
and came first to the tomb. He stoops and looks into the tomb, 
and sees the linen cloths lying there, giving evidence that 
Jesus’ body was not in the tomb, but fear restrains John from 
entering the tomb: he would wait until his companion came 
up. ‘This action does not brand John asa coward. ‘There was 
no urgency to enter at once, and he waited for his companion 
before making a further investigation. As soon as St. Peter 
came up he entered the tomb. Some attribute this to Peter’s 
more ardent disposition ; but we must bear in mind that John’s 
presence there may have given him courage. 

The simplicity and ingenuous truthfulness of this account 
is revealed in every word. John does not represent himself as 
a hero. He gives a minute and faithful account, in which all 
thought of personal interest is eliminated. 

Peter enters the tomb, and observes the linen cloths which 
had bound the body of Jesus. He finds “the napkin, which 
had been upon Jesus’ head, not lying with the linen cloths, but 
rolled up in a place by itself.” This detail is mentioned to 
show that there were evidences of order in the tomb, precluding 
the thought of a robbery of the body of Jesus. 

John followed Peter into the tomb, and also saw all these 
evidences of Christ’s Resurrection. St. John is very precise in 
telling us that he saw these evidences. He is by excellence 
the eye-witness. Again and again he insists on his eye-witness, 
in a great longing to impart to men that faith which filled 
his soul. 

St. John also tells us that up to that point the Apostles 
had not understood the Scripture, that Jesus must arise from the 
dead. 

The Resurrection of Jesus is clearly predicted in the 
Sixteenth Psalm (Vulg. XV.) 7—1I0: 


“Therefore my heart is glad, and my tongue rejoiceth : 
My flesh also shall dwell in hope. 

For thou wilt not leave my soul in Sheol ; 

Neither wilt thou suffer thy Holy One to see corruption.” 
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This Scripture was corroborated by many statements of 
Jesus, and yet the truth was so wonderful that the Apostles did 
not realize it. St. John tells us that as he looked upon the 
evidences of Christ’s tomb that morning he for the first time 
believed the truth of Christ’s Resurrection. It is absurd to give 
any other sense to the direct statement of John, ‘‘and he saw, 
and believed.”” Whenever John uses the verb to believe 
without any modification, he means to signify divine faith. Some 
have tried to give to the words of John the sense, that he then 
believed the statement of Magdalene that the body was not 
there. It did not require any minute examination of the tomb 
to acknowledge this fact; and John would make himself 
ridiculous by declaring in such a solemn way that he saw, and 
believed such a fact. That solemn expression announces the 
great truth that then for the first time he grasped the truth 
which had been declared in the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
and which had been clearly delivered to them by Jesus. 

Peter was more slow to believe, for Luke, XXIV. 12, telis 
us that even after he saw the tomb of Jesus, “‘he departed to his 
home wondering at that which was come to pass.” 

No angels appeared to the Apostles, for the angels had 
already delivered their message, and the Apostles were to see 
Jesus many times in the days that should intervene before his 
Ascension. 

We know not whether Mary Magdalene came back to the 
tomb before Peter and John departed from it; but we know 
that she remained after their departure; and we know that her 
persevering love was rewarded by the meeting with Jesus which 
we have already described. 

Peter, and John, and Mary Magdalene on their way going 
to the tomb did not meet the women who ran forth from it to 
deliver the angels’ message to the disciples. Such a thing 
could easily happen. We have only to suppose, that the group 
of women coming forth from the sepulchre took one road, and 
the two Apostles and Mary went forth by another way. 

St. Luke has disturbed the chronological order of these 
several events. He represents Peter as arising and going to the 
tomb, after the women have told him of the vision of angels. 
Now itisclearthatwhen Peter went to the tomb, he had only 
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received the Magdalene’s message of the empty tomb, but the 
other women had not come to him. Moreover, after recording 
the appearance of the two angels to the women, and the angels’ 
words to the women, Luke tells us that these women came and 
told these things to the eleven and to the other disciples. And 
finally, he declares that the women were “ Mary Magdalene, and 
Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, and the other women 
with them.” Luke condenses here into one general statement 
a series of events. He gives a true list of the witnesses who 
brought the facts to the Apostles, but he neglects the order. 
Mary Magdalene had no part in the event which the other 
women saw at the tomb: she was a witness of another event 
still more convincing. The other women told their vision of 
angels, and the angels message, and Mary also told what she 
had seen and heard, and Luke groups it all together. 

We are helped to realize how slow the disciples were to 
believe when, after the women had given their testimony, and 
after Mary Magdalene had told that she had seen the Lord, had 
clung to him, had received a message to the Apostles from his 
divine lips, these words appeared unto the Apostles as idle talk. 
The faith of St. John does not conflict with this general 
statement; for Luke thereby declares the mental attitude of the 
main body of the Apostles. Thomas would not believe even 
after this evidence was confirmed by Jesus’ appearance to the 
other ten Apostles. The Resurrection was a new truth, and it 
was difficult for human minds to graspit. The Apostles did 
not doubt the truth of Jesus’ words, but they considered them 
as the expression of a mystery which they could not understand. 
Evidence upon evidence accumulated before them, until the 
most stubborn of all had to cry out in acknowledgment of the 
risen Christ: ‘My Lord, and my God.” 

It is clear from Luke’s account that during the course of 
the day the women told the things that they had seen and heard 
to other disciples besides the Apostles. Who these disciples 
were, and how many they were, we can not tell. Certainly 
Joseph of Arimathzea and Nicodemus were among them. These 
disciples are clearly distinguished by Luke from the Apostles; 
for he says that the women ‘told all these things to the eleven 


and to all the rest.’’ 
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There is but one more feature of the account that needs 
explanation. St. Matthew tells us that as the women ran to 
bring the disciples word of the Resurrection, Jesus met them in 
the way, and saluted them. The women took hold of his feet, 
and worshipped him. Many believe that this appearance did 
not take place immediately after the women’s departure from 
the tomb. They hold that the women first brought the 
disciples word of the appearance of the angels, and then later in 
the day these women saw Jesus, and took hold of his feet. 
They argue for this position from the fact that no other 
Evangelist mentions this appearance of Jesus, and secondly, the 
two disciples who went that day to Emmaus spoke of the vision 
of angels at the tomb, but said nought of an appearance of Jesus 
to the women. The advocates of this opinion argue that these 
two disciples must have received knowledge of what the women 
saw at the tomb. Now if the women also saw Jesus before they 
came to the disciples, they would not fail to mention the 
appearance of Jesus, since that was the greater fact; and thus 
they believe that if such were the order of the events, the two 
disciples could not have omitted to speak of the greater fact of 
the appearance of Jesus. 

Nevertheless, we believe it certain that Jesus met the 
women as they were on the way to tell the disciples the things 
which they had seen and heard at the tomb. In King James’ 
version the verse stands: “ And as they went to tell his disciples, 
behold Jesus met them,” etc. It is conceded by all critics that 
the clause placed here in Italics is spurious. It is rejected 
without notice from the Revised Edition; it is not found in the 
Greek. But yet as a gloss it indicates the right order of events. 
The expression used by St. Matthew «ai idov indicates a close 
order between the preceding fact and the appearance of Jesus. 
Now the preceding fact was that the women were running to 
bring the disciples word. Against this argument, it can not be 
urged that the aforesaid phrase, ‘and behold,” is sometimes 
used by Matthew to indicate a transition from one memorable 
particular to another, without affirming anything of the relative 
order between them. We admit such use of the phrase, but in 
the present passage it is the construction of the sentence, of 
which the phrase is a part, that clearly reveals the mind of the 
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writer to have been to connect closely event with event. 
Neither has the argument any avail against us, that if 
the women were going to the disciples, it would be 
unnecessary that Jesus should bid them go. This argument is 
self destructive. When the Lord met those women, they were 
either going to the disciples, or they had gone tothem. Now if 
it is found incongruous that Jesus should bid them go and convey 
his message, while they were going to the disciples, it is still more 
incongruous that he should send them back, after they had gone. 
Any theory which supposes that those women did not run 
directly from the tomb to bring the disciples word is absurd, 
and at variance with the positive statements of the Gospels. 
The fear mentioned by St. Mark, which restrained them from 
speaking to the people of Jerusalem, impelled them to seek the 
Apostles. It agrees with the proper order of things that Jesus 
should appear to them while they were going. He thus 
confirmed the evidence given by the angels at the tomb, and he 
approved the angels’ message to the Apostles. Jesus added 
something to the message of the angels: he added the fact that 
the women had seen himself and touched him. The great joy 
of seeing Jesus held the women in rapture in his presence. As 
he dealt with Mary Magdalene, so he dealt with these. He 
gently tells them that they must leave him, and go and tell all 
things to the Apostles. We may well call the order of events 
here inevitable. The angels’ message was sent, because Jesus 
willed it; and when he met the women, he could not do less 
than confirm that which by the mouth of the angels was the 
expression of his will. 

A final objection against our opinion is the fact that the 
two disciples to whom Jesus appeared on the way to Emmaus, 
knew of the vision of the angels to the women, but knew 
nothing of the appearance of the Lord. This objection has a 
broader range than its relation to the order of Jesus’ appearance 
to the women. Emmaus was at a distance of sixty stadza from 
Jerusalem. The orddvoy is estimated by [Liddell & Scott to 
contain 60634 English linear feet, or about one-eighth of a 
Roman mile. As the Roman mile is 1617 yards, while the 
English is 1760 yards, it thus results that the distance would 
not be quite seven English miles. As they reached Emmaus at 
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evening, it must have been some hours after noon when they 
left Jerusalem. At that time Mary Magdalene must have told 
the Apostles of Jesus’ appearance to her at the tomb. Hence 
we are under the necessity of explaining why the aforesaid two 
disciples did not know this fact. 


We must know therefore that a great fear had fallen 
upon all the disciples. We know from St. John that the 
Apostles were assembled on that day behind closed doors, for 
fear of the Jews. This fear would also retard communication 
among the disciples. The two disciples who went to Emmaus 
were not Apostles ; and most probably were not in the company 
of the Apostles. Hence on that day they were not informed of 
all the events which were known to the Apostles. To these 
two there came only a partial account of the events of the day. 
In our remoteness from the event, we can not trace the 
circumstances which brought it about that these two knew only 
apartoftheevidence. They may have come into communication 
with the women after the women had seen the angels at the 
tomb, but before Jesus had appeared ; or it may have been that 
when the women returned from the tomb, some of them left the 
main body, and brought the intelligence of the vision of angels 
to these two disciples. Another possible theory is that the 
testimony of the great events of that morning was not directly 
communicated to these two disciples by the witnesses. It may 
have been transmitted through several persons, before it 
reached the two disciples; and in its transmission the fact of 
Jesus’ appearance may have become obscured. 


Finally, as the women’s testimony appeared to the disciples 
as idle talk, they may have classed it altogether under the head of 
a vision of angels. Our defense of the Gospels does not demand 
that we find the exact circumstances of the events; our only 
duty is to show that there are various possible ways of bringing 
the four Gospels into harmony. ‘This very fact shows that the 
basis of these possible theories is the truthfulness of the 
narratives. The Gospels themselves are a part of that great 
system of truth that in many ways God has delivered to the 
world. The vital power of that great system of truth is the 
source of all our spiritual life. By that power we know that 
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the Gospels are true; and with this certain faith as our guide 
we are able to bring the four narratives into a harmonious 


combination. 


MARK XVI. 


9g. Now when he was risen 
early on the first day of the 
week, he appeared first to 
Mary Magdalene, from whom 
he had cast out seven devils. 


10. She went and told them 
that had been with him, as 
they mourned and wept. 


11. And they, when they 
heard that he was alive, and 


9—13. 
9. “Avacras dé rpwi mrparn 
caBPRarov, épdvn mparov Mapia 
7™ Maydarnvn, ad’ is éxBeBr- 
Ker €7Ta Samora. 


10. ‘Exeivn mopevOeioa arny- 
yeldev Tots peT’ avTOD yevomevoss, 
mwevOovow Kat Kralove. 


11. Keaxeivor, axovoavtes btt 


& \ 20) 10 ig ’ > an ? f 
nm, Kal EVealn vm avTHs, nic- 


had been seen of her, dis- tneav. 


believed. 


iow Mera Sé radra duoiv é& 
he was manifested in another 
form unto two of them, as they 
walked, on their way into the 


country. 


And after these things 12: 
avT@yv Tepitratovow éepavepwOn 
év étépa popdy, Topevopevors ets 
aypov. 
13. And they went away 13. Kaxetvor amrenOovtes 
and told it unto the rest: amnyyyerrav Tots Rorrrois: 
neither believed they them. 


ovee 


exeivous emlotevoay, 


The part of Mark’s Gospel from the ninth verse to the end 
is not found in B and &. It is also omitted in the ancient 
codices of the Armenian version, in two codices of the Ethiopian 
version, in the great codex of Bobbio of the older Latin 
version, and it is discriminated by an asterisk in many cursive 
Greek MSS. 

On the other hand these verses are present in A, C, D, E, 
BG, ie, MS, U; VV, XT) A, 1, et ‘al., in most codices of 
the old Italian version, in the Vulgate, and both chief Syriac 
versions. On this point the testimony of Eusebius is of great 
weight. Being asked by Marinus to reconcile the discrepancy 
in the designation of the time of the Resurrection in Matthew 
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and in Mark, he replied that one manner of solving this 
difficulty was to reject the authenticity of these verses of Mark. 
And he continues: ‘The accurate codices of Mark’s Gospel 
conclude with the words ‘époBodvro yap, for they were afratd.’ 
In nearly all the codices the Gospel of Mark ends at this point. 
The following verses which occur in a few MSS. seem to be 
superfluous, especially if it is found that they contradict the 
other Gospels.”—Ad Marinum I. 1. St. Jerome in his Epistle 
to Hedibia adduces the statement of Eusebius. In the works of. 
Athanasius, Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Theodoret, Severus of Antioch, and Victor of Antioch, no clear 
trace of these verses are found. The evidences in the other 
Fathers are not convincing, except in St. Irenzeus, who declares: 
“In the end of his Gospel Mark says: ‘So then the Lord Jesus, 
after he had spoken unto them, was received up into Heaven, 
and sat down at the right hand of God.’”—Against The 
Heresies III. ro. 

The critical editions of the Greek text made by 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort treat these 
verses as spurious. And yet Hort honestly declares: “It is 
incredible that the Evangelist deliberately concluded either a 
paragraph with époSovvto ydp, or the Gospel with a petty detail 
of a secondary event, leaving his narrative hanging in the air.” 

Those who reject this pericope insist much on its difference 
of style from the rest of the Gospel. But this argument is 
most fallacious. Quite recently Prof. Dr. Klostermann of Kiel 
has shown the inherent weakness of this method of argumentation 
by a reductio ad absurdum. In a recent article in the Neue 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift he inveighs against what he calls the 
“wireless” process of Wellhausen and his followers. These 
endeavor by internal evidences of the style of a book, etc., to 
determine a book’s author without the “wire” of tradition. 
Dr. Klostermann applies their method in a satirical way to the 
One hundred and nineteenth Psalm (Vulg. CXVIII); and he 
comes to the conclusion that by their method the psalm is the 
work of St. Paul. 

The weightiest objection against these verses is their 
absence from codices Band &. But it must also be borne in 
mind that at the end of Mark’s Gospel in B there is a vacant 
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space in the folio sufficient to contain these verses. No such 
vacant space is found in the other folios of the codex. This is 
an evident proof that the scribe knew of these verses, and the 
vacant space makes known that he labored under a doubt 
regarding them. Of the sinaitic codex Scrivener (Introd. p. 
XIII.) introduces the following testimony of John Gwynn: 
“As regards the omission of the verses of St. Mark, XVI. 9-20, 
it is not correct to assert that Codex Sinaiticus betrays no sign 
of consciousness of their existence. For the last line of verse 
8, containing only the letters TOTAP, has the rest of the space 
(more than half the width of the column) filled up with a minute 
and elaborate arabesque executed with the pen in ink and 
vermillion, nothing like which occurs anywhere else in the 
whole MS., such spaces being elsewhere invariably left blank. 
By this careful filling up of the blank, the scribe distinctly 
shows that the omission is not a case of non-interpolation, but 
of deliberate excision.” 

Now it is the opinion of ischendorf, concurred in by 
many other critics, that this portion of & was written by the 
same scribe who wrote B. It is also very probable that B was 
' one of those fifty codices which, at the command of Constantine, 
Eusebius caused to be written for the churches. As Eusebius 
positively doubted of the genuineness of the passage, his doubt 
would be reflected in these codices. This fact would also explain 
the silence of many Fathers, and the doubts of others. It is 
certain that Gregory of Nyssa and Jerome simply accepted the 
opinion of Eusebius. 

No valid argument can be alleged against the passage from 
intrinsic reasons. The seventeenth and eighteenth verses 
enumerate some of the miracles by which the Lord confirmed 
the Apostles’ teaching. History bears witness to the fulfilment 
of these prophetic words. Even that statement, “they shall 
take up serpents”, which has been most fiercely attacked by 
the spirit of unbelief, is confirmed by Acts, XXVIII. 3—6”: 
“But when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, and laid 
them on the fire, a viper came out by reason of the heat, and 
fastened on his hand. And when the barbarians saw the beast 
hanging from his hand, they said one to another: No doubt this 
man is a murderer, whom, though he has escaped from the sea, 
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yet Justice hath not suffered to live. Howbeit he shook off the 
beast into the fire, and took no harm. But they expected that he 
would have swollen, or fallen down dead suddenly ; but when 
they were long in expectation, and beheld nothing amiss come 
to him, they changed their minds, and said that he was a god.” 


It must be conceded that the close of Mark’s Gospels is 
very condensed, and thus causes some obscurity, but we shall 
see in the treatment of his text that there is no contradiction 
between him and the other writers. We believe therefore that 
these verses were originally in the text of Mark, but that they 
were purposely cut off in the two great codices. Cornely and 
Knabenbauer assign as the cause of this excision the fact that 
the Alexandrian Church terminated its fast and celebrated the 
Resurrection at midnight: the other churches began their 
celebration at dawn. The Alexandrian Church erroneously 
believed that Matthew favored their usage; and as these verses 
of Mark seem to conflict with their usage, they cut off these 
verses. This opinion is a mere conjecture, and is unsupported 
by any historical evidence. It seems far more probable to 
assign the cause which moved Eusebius to state that the verses 
were not found in the accurate Greek codices. This cause was 
the belief that in the designation of the time of the Lord’s 
Resurrection, Mark contradicted St. Matthew. When Marinus 
consulted Eusebius, the latter, in perplexity at the difficulty, 
appealed to the absence of the verses from the codices. Hence 
it is logical to suppose that the same difficulty moved others 
before the time of Eusebius to drop these verses from the 
codices. Such has happened in other portions of the Holy 
Scriptures. The pericope concerning the adulterous woman 
was dropped from the text of John in many codices, simply on 
account of its internal difficulties. This was a method which 
was quite common in early times. 


While therefore it is not absolutely certain that Mark 
wrote these verses, it is of faith that they are inspired 
Scripture. From the acts of the Council of Trent it is learned 
that when the Council declared that the books of the Vulgate 
‘should be received with all their parts”, their intention was to 
include these verses of Mark in their definition. The Cardinal 
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of Trent declared “ that the decree was made to the end that no 
doubt might henceforth exist concerning these portions of 
Scripture.” 

The verses are considered authentic by Wolf, Storr, 
Kuinoel, Hug, Schott, Himly, Olshausen, Kirchhofer, Guerike, 
Ebrard, Rink, Bisping, Demaret, Danks, R. Simon, Bengel, 
Matthaei, Eichhorn, Saunier, Feilmoser, Scholz, Schleiermacher, 
de Wette, Schwarz, Lange, Bleek, Reithmayr, Maier, Patrizi, 
Hilgenfeld, Keil, Schanz, Burgon, Salmon, Scrivener, Corluy, 
Knabenbauer, and nearly all Catholic interpreters. 

It is the statement in the ninth verse that has occasioned 
all the difficulty. It is clear that the wpe must modify avacrds; 
hence the time of the Lord’s Resurrection is placed “early on 
the first day of the week.” It is strange that men should have 
seen a difficulty in these verses. Mark does not affirm that any 
man knew the exact moment of the Lord’s Resurrection ; 
but from the evidence of eye-witnesses men knew that early on 
the first day of the week, whzle zt was yet dark, the stone was 
rolled away from the tomb, and the body was not there. 
Moreover, Mark knew that the prophetic declaration of the 
Lord made it necessary that he must arise some time on that 
first day of the week. Wherefore, since Jesus must arise some 
time on that day, and since at the first dawn of that day, when 
the women went out to the tomb, Jesus was risen, it was most 
accurate for Mark to say that Jesus arose “‘ early on the first day 
of the week.” Matthew is in exact agreement, for he places the 
first witness of the Resurrection “as it began to dawn into the 
first day of the week”. Mark is in perfect accord with St. 
John, and with the order which we have traced, in saying that 
Jesus appeared first to Mary Magdalene. We have explained 
this fact in our commentary on the text of John. 

It is quite natural that Mark should here speak of the 
devils who were cast out of the Magdalene. It helped to fix 
better the identity of the witness, and it showed the wonderful 
mercy of God, that she who had been a most wretched 
demoniac, is now made the first witness of the Resurrection. 
And also, as Mark had not before spoken of the casting out of 
the devils from Mary Magdalene, the present reference to her 
gave him the occasion to supply that omitted fact. 
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We are not surprised to hear from Mark that when Mary 
Magdalene returned from the tomb the second time, and 
announced to the Apostles that Jesus had appeared to her, she 
found them mourning and weeping. We should expect them 
to be in that state from the time in which Jesus was taken from 
them until the full realization of his Resurrection took 
possession of them. St. Luke tells us that the two disciples on 
the way to Emmaus “ looked sad.” 

Mark is also in agreement with the others in telling us that 
when the Apostles heard that Jesus was alive, and was seen by 
Mary Magdalene, they disbelieved. This very slowness to 
believe shows the strength of the evidence which finally 
overcame that unbelief. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth verses of his text St. Mark 
narrates in a very condensed form the appearance of our Lord 
to the two disciples on their way to Emmaus. As St. Luke 
gives a fuller account of the event, we shall, farther on, explain 
the event from Luke’s account. 
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11. Now while they were 11. Iopevouevav Sé adrar, 


going, behold, some of the 
guard came into the city, and 
told unto the chief priests all 
the things that were come to 
pass. 


12. And when they were 
assembled with the elders, and 
had taken counsel, they gave 
large money unto the soldiers, 
saying: 


13. Say ye: His disciples 
came by night, and stole him 
away while we slept. 


14. And if this come to the 
governor’s ears, we will per- 
suade him, and rid you of care. 


iOovd tives THS KoveTwdlas, éXOov- 
> \ / > / 

Tes els THY TOA, aTIYyyELNaV 

TOlS apylepevoty AtTravTa Ta YyeE- 

vomeva, 


12. Kal ouvayOévres pera 
Tov tpecButépwv, cuuBovrALOv TE 
AaBdvtes apytpia ixava edwoxay 
TOUS OTPATLMOTALS, AEyoVTES : 


13. Hiwate: “Ori of wa€nrai 
avTov, vuxTos édOdvTes, ExrAeWrav 
avTov, HUAV KoLMaLevean, 

14. Kai éav akovaby todto 
© \ Ae / ¢€ Lal f 
Uo Tod HyEe“dvos, wets Trelcoper, 
Kal vpas apmepiuvous troijoopen, 
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15. So they took the 15. Oc 5€ AaBdvTes TA ap- 
money, and did as they were yvpia, éroinoav ds é&iSdyOnoar: 
taught: and this saying ‘was «al Suednulcbn 6 dAdyos odros 
spread abroad among the Jews, apd ’lovdalous wéype Tis o7jue- 
and continueth until this day. pov #udpas. 


In the 14th verse és tov ryeudvos is the reading of &, A, 
C, L, I, A, MT, et al., the Syriac versions, and Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. B, D, 59, and the Latin versions, adopt 
the reading 76 Tov Hyeudvos. In the same verse airdv is omitted 
after medcopev by & B, 33, 102, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

The Resurrection of Jesus Christ is the greatest fact in 
human history. It was the consummation of the redemption of 
man. The risen Christ was the first-born of the great new 
world of eternal life. All the hopes of the faithful of all ages 
centre on that one fact, on which is founded the hope of our 
future life. Such a mighty truth had need to be abundantly 
proven, and it has been so proven. Matthew here adduces a 
testimony in support of it from unwilling witnesses. The 
soldiers who guarded the tomb, did not see the risen Christ, but 
they saw the angel roll back the stone, and they knew that the 
body of Jesus was not in the tomb. It was an indirect evideuce 
of the Resurrection; for the act of the angel indicated that 
Yahveh fully endorsed the claims of Jesus. The appearance 
and the act of the angel have to be taken in conjunction with 
what went before. ‘The man buried within that tomb had said 
that he was the Son of God; he had said that he would arise 
the third day. The soldiers were watching there to prevent 
that body from being taken from that tomb, lest it should be 
believed that Jesus arose. ‘Therefore the fact that God sends an 
angel to open the tomb, and show that the body is not there, is 
proof conclusive that Jesus was the Son of God, and that he was 
risen. God would not send an angel to assist the false pretenses 
of an impostor. Hence, if nothing more were given us, except 
what the guards saw that morning, it would prove the 
Resurrection. But God has given us a cumulus of proof. So 
much was given that the Evangelists present only a portion of 
their abundance. St. Paul omits Jesus’ appearances to the 
women, and mentions additional facts omitted by all the 
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Evangelists: ‘For I delivered unto you first of all that which 
also I received, how that Christ died for our sins, according to 
the Scriptures; and that he was buried; and that he hath been 
raised on the third day according to the Scriptures; and that he 
appeared to Cephas; then to the twelve; then he appeared to 
above five hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater part 
remain until now, but some are fallen asleep; then he appeared 
to James; then to all the apostles; and last of all, as unto one 
born out of due time, he appeared to me also.”—I. Cor. XV. 
3—8. When a man has a small portion of any thing, which 
may barely suffice for the uses for which it is destined, he is 
careful of every part of it; but if he has a superabundance, he 
will select what he wishes, and leave the rest. The Evangelists 
never contemplated recording all the words and deeds of Jesus. 
Out of their abundance they presented that which was sufficient 
to produce faith; and the freedom which was given them has 
given to every Gospel certain individuating characteristics. 
Moreover the particular scope of every one has influenced the 
selection of the data. The episode of the guards is narrated by 
Matthew only, since their false witness had no effect outside of 
Judea. 

These guards were directly responsible to the Sanhedrim. 
‘They had been given to the chief priests by Pilate to do the chief 
priests’ bidding. Therefore it was natural that a delegation of 
the guards should report to the chief priests. 

The chief priests now find themselves in a serious dilemma. 
Their guilty conscience vexes them; they were stepped so far 
in blood that to hold to their course they must add crime to 
crime. 

“Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill.” 

They do not question the veracity of the soldier’s statements. 
The Resurrection of Jesus was only the logical fulfilment of 
what the priests had witnessed of the life of Jesus. They know 
in their hearts that the soldiers speak truly, and therefore with 
fearful impiety they prepare to fight against God himself. ‘The 
fact that the tomb of Christ is empty must become known in 
Jerusalem. If the soldiers are permitted to tell what they saw 
at the tomb, the cause of Jesus will be strengthened. On the 
other hand, the soldiers will not dare to admit that they did not 
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guard the tomb. There is but one thing left to the chief 
priests, to appeal to the power of money. In the world’s history 
money has always been the great promoter of crime. Money 
made a traitor of one of the twelve Apostles, and money made 
ofj,these soldiers false witnesses. It was a desperate deed which 
the chief priests asked the soldiers to do, and therefore they 
made the consideration large. St. Matthew tells us that the 
chief priests gave large money to the soldiers, and thus they 
bribed them to say that the disciples came by night and stole 
the body of Jesus away while the guards slept. ‘The lie is 
intrinsically absurd. If the guards were asleep, how could they 
testify that the disciples took away the body? But poor deluded 
Israel would believe any lie, rather than accept the truth. And 
so, St. Matthew tells us that years afterward, when he wrote his 
Gospel, that false witness was spread abroad among the Jews. 

’ The chief priests also promised to shield the soldiers from 
all blame, if knowledge of the affair came to the ears of Pilate. 
The chief priests could easily do this. Pilate cared only to be 
rid of the affair. As long as the chief priests were satisfied 
with the services of the guard which he gave them, he would 
not trouble himself further. He was corrupt, and venal, and he 
was afraid of the principal men of the Jews, He had tried to 
avoid the whole affair, and strove to leave it all in the hands of 
the Jews. If any complaint now were to be raised, it must 
come from the Jews themselves. If any one charged the guard 
with a breach of duty, Pilate would appeal for information to 
those to whom he gave the guard. Therefore all possibility 
of the punishment of the guard is taken away. 

Thus did Israel fight against her Redeemer, and for this 
cause, she is left in the shadow of death. How the knowledge 
of that foul bribery became known to St. Matthew, we can not 
say, but it is in the nature of such an event to leak out. In the 
mighty changes which came over society in the days that 
followed, some actor in the affair may have become converted 
to the truth. The chief priests could purchase the silence of 
these soldiers, but they could not put down the truth. With a 
mighty surge the truth of the Redemption swept over the world, 
and swept away the false gods of paganism, and established on 
earth the kingdom of Christ, which shall not have an end. 
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13. And behold, two of 
them were going that very day 
to a village named Emmaus, 
which was threescore furlongs 
from Jerusalem. 


14. And they communed 
with each other of all these 
things which had happened. 


15. And it came to pass, 
while they communed and 
questioned together, that Jesus 
himself drew near, and went 
with them. 


16. But their eyes were 
held that they should not 


know him. 
17. And he said unto them: 
What communications are 


these that ye have one with 
another, as ye walk? And 
they stood still, looking sad. 


18. And one of them, 
named Cleopas, answering said 
unto him: Dost thou alone 
sojourn in Jerusalem and not 
know the things which are 
come to pass there in these 
days? 


19. And he said unto them: 
What things? And they said 
unto him: ‘The things con- 
cerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
who was a prophet mighty in 
deed and word before God and 
all the people: 


13. Kal idov, dv0 €€ avtav 
> > a Le e / s , 
év avTn TH Nuepa Noav TropEevope- 
vo. eis KOuNv améxovoay oTadl- 
EE , 0 > 0 ‘I o xr? 
ous é€jxovta aro ‘lepovoadnp, 
2 ». b] s 
7 Ovowa ’Kupaous, 

14. Kat avtol @pidovy pos 
adAnrovs Tepl TavT@Y TOV cUp- 
BeBnkotav tovTor. 

15. Kail éyévero ev TO op- 
Aeiv avtovs Kal cuvlnteiv avtovs, 
*Inoovs éyylicas cuveTropeveTo av- 
TOUS. 


16. Oct 8 ofOarpol avtar 


éxpatovvTo Tov pn) émuyva@vat 
avrtov. 
17. Elev &€ mpos avtous: 


Tives of Adour odor ods avTLBar- 
Rete Tpds AAAHAOUS TeEpiTaToUr- 
tes; Kai éotd@noav cxvdporoi. 


18. “Asroxpibeis 5é eis dvd uate 
=o 

, a \ \ 
Bovos TrapotKeis ‘lepovearrm, Kal 
ovK Eyvas Ta yevdueva ev adTn év 
Tals nuepais TavTais ; 


Kyedrras, elev pos avtov: 


19. Kat elev adtois: Tota; 
ty \ s > oe * ni \?> na 
Oi 8€ elrrav adt@: Ta rept Inood 
lal a a > , 
Tod Nalapnvod, d3 éyévero avnp 
, 8 \ > 4 oh 
mpopntys, Suvatos év épyw Kal 
Ady@ évavtiov TOD cod Kai tray- 
TOS TOU aod. 
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20. And how the chief 
priests and our rulers delivered 
him up to be condemned to 
death, and crucified him. 


21. But we hoped that it 
was he who should redeem 
Israel. Yea and beside all 
this, it is now the third day 
since these things came to 
pass. 


22. Moreover certain women 
of our company amazed us, hav- 
ing been early at the tomb; 


23. And when they found 
not his body, they came, say- 
ing, that they had also seen a 
vision of angels, who said he 
was alive. 


24. And certain of them 
that were with us went to the 
tomb, and found it even so as 
the women had said: but him 
they saw not. 


25. And he said unto them: 
O foolish men, and slow of 
heart to believe in all that the 
prophets have spoken ! 


26. Behooved it not the 
Christ to suffer these things, 
and to enter into his glory ? 

27. And beginning from 
Moses and from all the proph- 
ets, he interpreted to them in 
all the Scriptures the things 
concerning himself. 

28. And they drew nigh 
unto the village, whither they 
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20. “Oras te tapédwxav ad- 
TOV 01 apxiepels Kal of dpyovtes 
nUO@V és Kpiua Oavdtov, Kal 
éoTavpwoav avtdv, 


21. “Hyeis 5€ nrriComev bre 
autos éotiv 6 wédAwV AUTPODTOaL 
tov “Iopand. "AdAM ye Kal odv 
Taow TovtTow, Tpitny tavTny 


€ 'é 5A > ’ a a 3: / 
nMEepav aye ad’ ov TavTa éyéveTo. 


22. “AAG Kal yuvaiKes tives 
> e Lal 3 6 4 lal / 
e& nuav éEdotncay nuds, yevoue- 
vat opOp.ival éri To wynpeiov: 


23. Kal pa evpodoa 0 
THUa avTod, HAPay, Adyouca Kal 
> f > / € 4 vA 
értaciay ayyédov éwpaxévan, ob 


Aé€youow avtov Epv. 


24. Kat amfrOov tiwés tov 

covv npiv él TO pynpeiov, Kal 
¢€ al 

etpov ottas Kalas at yuvaixes 


3 
el7rov: avTov O€ ovK Eloov, 


\ 
25. Kat avtos elev mpos 
avtots: "QO, davonto. Kai Bpadeis 
TH Kapdia TOD Tio TEvELY ETL TAOW 


ols éAdAnoay of mpopHntae, 


26. 


r > 
tov Xpiorov, Kal eioenOeiv eis THY 


Oixl tadta Gea rade 


ddEav avtov ; 
27. Kat ap&dpevos aro Mav- 


céws Kal ATO TaVYTOY TOV Tpo- 


dntav, Sinpyyvevoev curois év 
mdoas tais ypapais Ta epi 
éauTov,. 

28. Kat ayyoav els thy 


, > > 7 : } > \ 
KOPNVY ov ETTOpPEVOYTO: Kal AUTOS 
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were going: and he made as 
though he would go further. 


29. And they constrained 
him, saying: Abide with us: 
for it is toward evening, and 
the day is now far spent. And 
he went in to abide with them. 


30. And it came to pass, 
when he had sat down with 
them to meat, he took the 
bread, and blessed it, and broke, 
and gave to them. 


31. And their eyes were 
opened, and they knew him; 
and he vanished out of their 
sight. 


32. And they said one to 
another: Was not our heart 
burning within us, while he 
spoke to us in the way, while 
he opened to us the Scriptures? 


33. And they rose up that 
very hour, and returned to 
Jerusalem, and found the eleven 
gathered together, and them 
that were with them, 

34. Saying: ‘The Lord is 
risen indeed, and hath appeared 
to Simon. 

35. And they rehearsed the 
things that happened in the 
way, and how he was known 
of them in the breaking of the 
bread. 
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MpocEeTroLnTaTO ToppwTEpov 7ro0- 
pever Oar, 


29. 


Tov, Aéyovtes: Meivov pe” nuar, 


\ 4 ’ 
Kal mapeSidcavto av- 
[x4 \ ec 14 > \ \ / 
6Tt mpos éotrépay éotiv, Kal KéK- 
AuKev HON 7) NMEepa: Kal elonAOEV 
TOU metval ovY avTois. 


30. 


A > X > > cal \ 
KMOjVaL avTOV weET aUTOV, AKaBov 


he Ge ? n 
Kat EYEVETO EV T@ KATA- 


TOV apToV evAdynoeEV, Kal KAdoTAS 
> f > lal 
émredidov avtois. 


31. Avtrav &€ dinvolyOncav 
Coa \ 
ot OfOadpol, Kal éréyvacay av- 
/ \ > X ” > / 
TOV, Kal auTos adavtos éyéveTo 
an avTav. 
32. Kat eizav mpos adX7- 
ous: Ovyl 1) capdla Udy Kato- 
te Ss © lal a a 
Mévn VY, @S EXEL Hiv ev TH OOO, 
€ 8 / € a \ f 
@S$ OLNVoLyev NuiY TAS ypadas ; 


\ fal al 
33. Kat avactavtes airy tH 
oe ¢ / ’ ec 
@pa, UTéotpeyav eis ‘lepouvca- 
\ \ 
7M, Kal edpov HOpoiapwévous Tors 
évdexa Kal Tovs ody avrois, 


34. Aéyovtas: "Om dvtas 
> / © | 9 ” / 
nyép0n 0 Kupios, cal ap0n Si- 
Move, 

35. Kal adtol é&nyodvto ta 
, Led Nj Led Nee. > tA > lal 
€v TH 000, Kal @S éyvacOn avTois 
€v TH KXdoEL TOD ApToV, 


In the 13th verse oradSious éEjxovra is found in A, B, D, 
K%,.1y N?).%, 0, A, Ay. etal, in the. Peshito, Syriac, sin antost 
codices of the Latin versions, in the Coptic versions, the 
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Diatessaron of Tatian, Cureton’s Syriac, the Sinaitic palimpsest 
Syriac, many codices of the Armenian version, the Ethiopian 
version, and the Revised Version of Oxford. ‘Exatédv éEnkovta 
is found in &, I, K*, N*, II, some codices of the Armenian 
version, and the Syriac Evangelistary of Jerusalem. Inasmuch 
as Eusebius, Jerome, and Sozomen place Emmaus at N icopolis, 
they may justly be said to favor the second reading. In the 
17th verse kai €ord@yoav is the reading of B, A, the Coptic 
versions, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and the Revised 
Version of Oxford. The Vulgate and other authorities have caé 
éore. In verse 21 o7jpepov is omitted by &, B, L, the Syriac 
versions, the Bohairic version, the Armenian version, Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and the Revised 
Version of Oxford. In verse 32 B and D omit év mip, 

There is no means of determining who these two disciples 
were. We know that they were not of the Apostles, and we 
know that they were disciples, and that is all. St. Luke does 
not help us to a knowledge of their identity by telling us that 
one was Cleopas; for we know not who Cleopas was. 

A famous controversy exists concerning the site of the 
ancient Emmaus. ‘Though it might seem a very slight detail 
of the account of St. Luke, there is perhaps no other question 
of Palestinian topography which has been so much discussed. 
Volumes in all languages have been written on it. Party spirit 
has entered into it, and in much that has been written there is 
an evident attempt to make facts agree with preconceived ideas. 

There is no reasonable theory of the signification of the 
name Emmaus. Some have thought that it meant sprzzgs, or 
hot springs, but there is no foundation for this. 

There is an Emmaus mentioned in the First Book of 
Maccabees, III. 40; III. 57; IV. 3; and, from the indications 
there given, it was situated down in the plain, west of Gazer. 
Josephus, in ‘‘ Wars of the Jews,” II. XX. 4, affirms that Lydda, 
Jaffa, and Emmaus formed one province. All the ancient 
writers are of one accord in declaring that in the third century 
of the Christian era the name of this Emmaus was changed to 
Nicopolis. 

Eusebius declares: ‘‘Emmaus, whence was Cleopas, who 
is mentioned in the Gospel of Luke, is now Nicopolis, a 
celebrated city of Palestine.” —Onomastzcon, p. 186. Whenever 
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Jerome speaks of Emmaus, he declares the same fact. Sozomen 
says of Emmaus: ‘There is a city of Palestine called 
Nicopolis; it is mentioned in the Gospels, and called a village, 
because it was in that day a village, under the name of 
Emmaus.”—Hist. Eccl. V. 21, Tom. LXVII. Col. 1280—1281. 
The pilgrim Theodosius about the year 530 A. D. writes thus: 
“Emmaus is now called Nicopolis, where St. Cleopas recognized 
the Savior in the breaking of bread.”—De Terra Sancta, p. 71. 
Such testimonies are found in all the ancient writers. The 
situation of Nicopolis agrees well with the site of Emmaus as 
indicated by I. Maccab. and Josephus. It is in the plain, 
a little north of west of Jerusalem, at a distance variously 
computed from eighteen to twenty-two Roman miles. The 
difference in the computation of the distance results from 
the different routes from Jerusalem to Nicopolis. The shortest 
way leads through the mountains, and is about eighteen Roman 
miles. The old Roman way avoided in part the mountains, 
and thus was lengthened to about twenty-two Roman miles. 
We are supposing here that the site, now called by the Arabs 
Amouas, is the ancient Nicopolis. We are simply accepting 
the unanimous opinion of Palestinographers. It is also accepted 
by the same that the Emmaus spoken of in I. Maccab., and by 
Josephus is identical with the present Amouas, on the site of 
the ancient Nicopolis. ‘The identification of the Emmaus of 
Maccabees and Josephus is only a theory; but it is a certainty 
that the aforesaid Emmaus must have been down in the plain, 
at the foot of the mountains of Judea, a sister city to Lydda 
and Jaffa. As this fact is certain, the identification of its site 
with the ancient Nicopolis, and the present Amouas becomes 
most probable. The great point now to determine is whether 
the Emmaus of St. Luke is to be identified with Nicopolis. 
Amouas isa little village of about five hundred inhabitants, 
almost entirely Mussulmans. The village is built upon vast 
ruins of Roman architecture. The area covered by these ruins 
is more than a mile in circumference. The actual village does 
not occupy one sixth of this area. Greek, Latin, and Hebrew 
inscriptions have been found on these ruins. ‘There have been 
discovered here also the ruins of a Roman basilica. Everything 


points to the fact that the present Amouas is built on the site 
of a Roman city of considerable importance. 
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A little to the south of Amouas, at a place called Latroun, 
in 1890 the Trappist monks established a convent. Their 
convent is within a few rods of the ruins of the basilica of which 
we have spoken. These good monks are very hospitable. 
They are not aggressive in asserting the claims of their 
sanctuary, but seem to welcome honest investigation. 

Coming now to the main question it may be seen at a 
glance that if the reading, “éEjxovra oradious, sixty furlongs,” 
of Luke be accepted, the Emmaus of St. Luke can not be placed 
at Nicopolis. Even by the shortest route Nicopolis would be 
distant one hundred and forty-four furlongs from Jerusalem. 

Now we believe that the aforesaid reading of Luke is 
authentic, and consequently we must reject the claims of 
Amouas-Nicopolis. So strong are the proofs for the reading, 
sixty furlongs in Luke that the Revised Edition of Oxford 
adopts it, and gives not even a marginal reference to any other 
reading. The best critics admit that the great uncials B, D, 
and A, represent three independent families of codices, 
the neutral, the western, and the Byzantine family. Their 
accord establishes the universality of the reading szxty. There 
is not a version of earlier date than the end of the fourth 
century which has one hundred and sixty. ‘The codex of Fulda 
isthe only codex of the Vulgate which has one hundred and 
sixty, and this reading is probably of the second hand. §& is 
the only other great authority for one hundred and sixty. The 
cursive manuscript 194, in a scholion on the passage, declares: 
“The reading should be one hundred and sixty: thus read the 
most correct manuscripts, and it is confirmed by Origen, 
according to the truth.” Therefore, though this part of 
Origen’s commentary on Luke has been lost, we know that he 
favored the reading one hundred and sixty. Eusebius was a 
close disciple of Origen, and codex & most certainly felt the 
influence of Eusebius. Origen’s method was to change a text 
of Scripture, whenever he thought that the facts demanded it. 
We see in & therefore a critical change of a text thought 
necessary by its author. But, on the other hand, there is an 
unconscious agreement of so many and so great authorities that 
all the laws of critical treatment of texts compel us to adopt the 


reading szxty. 
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Though St. Jerome was led by authority of Eusebius to 
support the claims of Nicopolis, yet in his recension of the New 
Testament, he accepted the reading szxty. No other theory 
will explain the presence of szr¢y in all the codices of the 
Vulgate, except the codex of Fulda. Even though we give 
to the codex of Fulda the first place among all the codices of 
the Vulgate, it cannot be asserted that its reading is the true 
version of Jerome, and that all the other codices are wrong. 

We seé in this fact that Jerome has been forced by the 
evidence of the authorities to adopt a reading which conflicted 
with his other statements. It is one of the many cases where 
Jerome is in contradiction with himself. 

We must also add here that most of the cursive manuscripts 
have the reading szxty. Those which bear the other reading 
reveal the influence of Titus of Bosra, a disciple of Origen. 

The reading szxty is also recommended by intrinsic evidence. 
Indeed it may truthfully be affirmed that a just consideration of 
the text of St. Luke makes the reading one hundred and sixty 
impossible. St. Mark tells us that Jesus appeared to the two 
disciples ‘“‘as they walked, on their way into the country, 
TepiTratovolw . . . . Topevomévors eis aypdv”. ‘The terms here 
employed clearly indicate an easy walk, in the cool of the day, 
towards evening, into some little village in the country, lying at 
no great distance from Jerusalem. Will any man say that such 
an expression is fit to affirm a journey of from eighteen to 
twenty-two Roman miles, to a city lying away down in the 
plain beyond the mountains of Judzea? Moreover, St. Luke tells 
us that the two disciples were going to a village (es xadmnv) 
named Emmaus.” Now Emmaus-Nicopolis could not be 
designated as a kon. It was a city of considerable importance 
in the days of Josephus. It was burnt by Varus, about the year 
two of the Christian era, but even the ruins of such a city would 
be improperly designated as a coun. 

Another strong argument against Emmaus-Nicopolis is 
its distance from Jerusalem. St. Luke tells us that the two 
disciples arrived at Emmaus towards evening, and when the day 
was far spent. ‘The very fact that the disciples urge this as a 
reason why their mysterious companion should not continue his 
journey shows that night was approaching. ‘They went in, and 
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sat down. Some time was spent in prepariug the evening 
meal, and then Jesus revealed himself to them. And then St. 
Luke tells us that the two disciples rose up that very hour, and 
returned to Jerusalem, and found the eleven gathered together.” 
From a comparative study of St. Mark’s account it is certain 
that the two disciples came into the company of the disciples at 
Jerusalem that night, before the Lord appeared to the whole 
company. Now no one will believe that the Lord deferred his 
coming until the approach of midnight. It is far more 
reasonable to suppose that in the early hours of the night, as 
the disciples were gathered together, discoursing of the wonderful 
events of the day, Jesus came, and stood in the midst. ‘To 
suppose that Jesus delayed his coming until a very late hour 
seems to introduce an element of unseemliness into the account. 
Surely he did not wish to keep his sad and weary followers from 
rest on that night. 

If the day was far spent when the two disciples came to 
Emmaus, it must have been fully spent when they left it to go 
back to Jerusalem. Now is it reasonable to suppose that two 
men, whom they suppose to have just completed a journey of 
from eighteen to twenty miles over a difficult mountainous road, 
should arise and retrace their steps over that same road, and 
arrive in Jerusalem that night before the Lord appeared to the 
disciples? ‘Hoc credat Judzus Apella.” 

One of the most earnest defenders of the site 
Emmaus-Nicopolisis M. Schiffers. In various articles written for 
the Revue Biblique for the year 1893,and in his work Amouas, he 
aggressively asserts the claims of Nicopolis. In his fifth thesis 
in the Revue Briblique for January, 1893, he asserts that the two 
disciples set out from Jerusalem early in the morning. He 
deduces this opinion from the fact that these two disciples knew 
nothing of the appearance of Jesus to the women. Though he 
endeavors by trivial arguments to prove that it was not late in the 
day when the disciples arrived at Emmaus, he seems willing to 
admit that it was five o’clock after noon. He argues that the 
Emmaus of St. Luke must be Nicopolis, from the fact that the 
two disciples set out from Jerusalem early in the morning, and 
did not arrive until the day was far spent. We have made the 
journey from Jerusalem to Nicopolis by diligence, and we can 
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assure M. Schiffers that to make such a journey on foot a whole 
day is none toolong. But now M. Schiffers turns and argues 
against himself. He declares that four hours suffice for the 
return to Jerusalem. He will have then set out to return at 
five o’clock, and arrive in Jerusalem at nine o’clock. The 
argument is absurd. We left Jerusalem at three o’clock after 
noon, in a diligence drawn by fresh horses inured to travel, 
and we journeyed as rapidly as the road would permit, and we 
arrived at the Trappist Convent at ten o’clock at night. It 
would be a marvelous feat of human endurance for a man to 
make that journey once in six hours; but that these men should 
travel forth from Jerusalem to Nicopolis, and then, when weary 
by reason of the labor of the journey, should almost immediately 
go back to Jerusalem in the time which must be assigned to 
make their arrival in Jerusalem agree with the events of that 
night, is impossible. 

With the rejection of Amouas-Nicopolis as the Emmaus 
of St. Luke, we acknowledge that the true site of Emmaus is 
lost. The Franciscan Monks have a sanctuary at Qobeibeh, 
which they defend as the true Emmaus. There is nothing to 
support its claims, except that its distance from Jerusalem 
agrees with the true reading of St. Luke; and the Crusaders 
founded there asanctuary. There is not a positive argument in 
its favor. 

Mrs. Finn in the Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly 
Statement, 1883, believes that Emmaus of St. Luke is the 
modern Ortas, a little village of five hundred inhabitants, 
situated in the valley beyond Bethlehem, near the famous 
cisterns of Solomon. The distance would agree with St. Luke. 

M. Conder places Emmaus at Khamseh or Hameseh, a 
little village eighty-five furlongs south west of Jerusalem. 
There have been found here the ruins of a church of the 
epoch of the Crusaders. 

Sepp, Reischl, Caspari, Weiss, Schiirer, and others place 
Emmaus at Qolounieh, a little village thirty-five furlongs to the 
north-west of Jerusalem. ‘They argue in favor of this site from 
the following facts: In Wars of the Jews, VII. VI. 6, Josephus 
tells us that Titus gave Ammaus to eight hundred of his well 
deserving veterans. He tells us also that Ammaus was distant 
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from Jerusalem sixty furlongs. Now the Arabic Oolounieh is 
supposed to come from the Latin word Colonia, indicating the 
colony of these veterans. They believe that this theory receives 
confirmation from the fact that the Talmud, Sukkah, IV. 5, 
declares that “ Kolonia is Hammauza.” The advocates of this 
opinion do not give a satisfactory explanation of the difference 
in distance from Jerusalem of Qolounieh, and of the Emmaus of 
Luke. 

M. Mauss believes to find the Emmaus of St. Luke at 
Quariat-el-Aneb, the village where is situated the celebrated 
sanctuary of Abou Gosch. ‘The distance is a little more than 
sixty furlongs from Jerusalem, but M. Mauss has no positive 
argument for his thesis. 

We conclude with the conviction that the Emmaus of St. 
Luke is certainly not Nicopolis, and that the true site can not 
be determined. 

These two disciples went forth that day with troubled 
minds. They had waited in Jerusalem until the third day waiting, 
for the fulfilment of Jesus’ promise, that he would arise on that 
day. They evidently had expected some great manifestation 
of the Lord’s power and glory. Nothing had been given them, 
except the testimony of the women’s vision of angels, and the 
testimony of Peter and John, who saw the empty tomb. They 
were puzzled by the course of events, and as they walked forth 
to their home, they communed with each other. 

Jesus joins their company, and walks with them. The 
scene is most natural, a truly oriental scene, where the stiffness 
and formality of our manners are unknown. 

The disciples did not know Jesus. St. Mark tells us that 
“Jesus was manifested to them in another form”. The sense 
is evident that Jesus concealed his glory and identity from them 
till the proper time. He could best teach them the wonderful 
truths concerning himself, by discoursing with them first as an 
unknown man, and then confirming his teachings by revealing 
himself to them. 

Jesus leads them up to the point where he is to instruct them 
by asking them the subject of their earnest communications 
with each other. The spokesman Cleopas expresses surprise 
that any man in Jerusalem should be ignorant of the Crucifixion 
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of Jesus. The exact force of Cleopas’ remark is to express 
surprise that there should be one man, even a sojourner in 
Jerusalem, who is ignorant of the great events which had come 
to pass there. The object of Jesus is to draw from the disciples 
such statements as might be made an occasion of their 
instruction. 

Cleopas gives to his mysterious questioner a condensed 
statement of Jesus’ life and death; and at the end he reveals 
their staggering faith, They had hoped that Jesus would 
redeem Israel. It is clear that in the disciples’ minds there yet 
remained the Jewish idea of a worldly restoration of Israel. 
They were not yet prepared to look for the great spiritual reign of 
the Messiah. ‘They had seen the miracles of Jesus, and they 
had hoped in him; but their hopes fell when he was crucified. 
When the third day was declining, they left Jerusalem with 
heavy hearts, plunged into an abyss of mystery. The testimony 
of the women and of Peter and John did not clear up the 
mystery. Where was the great Prophet? Who could explain 
how the Messiah, for whom Israel had waited, was he who died 
on the cross? 

Throughout the whole course of the Gospel narrative the 
Apostles and other disciples are represented as slow to believe. 
Many times Jesus rebukes them sharply for it. The intent of 
the rebuke is to make them realize how evil a thing is unbelief. 
The disciples’ slowness to believe helps our faith. It shows 
clearly that the Gospel of Jesus Christ was not a thing which 
credulous enthusiasts accepted, and transmitted to men. It 
was a difficult task for the great spiritual creation of the New 
Testament to fix itself in the minds of the first witnesses whom 
Christ chose. But by its truth, and by its divine power it 
triumphed in them, and it shall triumph in those who are 
called, until the end of time. 

Jesus now explains to the two disciples the fulfilment in 
the Man who died on the cross of the Messianic prophecies, 
from Moses down through the prophets. The power of the 
truth of his words leads their minds unto the understanding of 
the great truths. As they afterward declare, their hearts were 
burning within them, while Jesus opened up to them the 
Scriptures. Jesus led them to an understanding of the great 
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plan of the Redemption of the world by the cross, and the 
realization of this truth moved their hearts, They are drawn 
to reverence their mysterious companion. 

As they approach the village, Jesus shows an intention of 
continuing his journey. He does this to give the disciples an 
occasion of offering him hospitality. There is nothing deceptive 
in the act of Jesus. As a companion traveler, he could not 
come in unbidden to the house where these men were to sup 
and rest. Had he not been invited, he would not have come 
in. It was not fitting that Jesus should so thrust himself upon 
these disciples that they should feel obliged to invite him in. 
He therefore acted in such a way that the offer of hospitality 
was free and genuine. 

Those who place the Emmaus of St. Luke at Nicopolis 
endeavor to prove that at the time that Jesus and the two 
disciples arrived at Emmaus it was not very late in the day. 
Against the fact that the two disciples declare that it was 
toward evening, and the day was far spent, they bring a fact 
from the Book of Judges. In Judges XIX. there is related the 
dreadful history of the Levite and his concubine. Now when 
they set out from Bethlehem, the father of the damsel said unto 
the Levite: ‘Behold, now the day draweth toward evening, 
I pray you tarry all night: behold the day groweth to an end”. 
But the Levite went forth to go to his home, “and the sun 
went down upon them near to Gibeah which belongeth to 
Benjamin.” The exact site of Gibeah has not been determined. 
Some place it at Tell el-Foul; others place it at Schafat. We 
know however from Josephus, Azdzg. V. II. 8, that Gibeah was 
twenty furlongs north of Jerusalem, on the way to Ramah. 
Josephus also tells us that the Levite had made a journey of 
thirty furlongs to come to Jerusalem, which was then called 
Jebus. It is contended that the Levite must have departed 
from Bethlehem several hours before sunset, and yet his host 
uses the same designation of the hour of the day which St. 
Luke employs. ‘This argument is weak in many points. In 
the first place, the whole distance from Bethlehem to Gibeah is 
about fifty furlongs. The sun went down upon them before 
they arrived at Gibeah. The Levite and his wife were mounted 
on asses, which were rested and fresh for the journey. They 
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would naturally hasten on their way to reach a fit place to lodge 
for the night. Hence at most it was not more than two hours 
before sunset that the Levite set out from Bethlehem. It must 
have been in the time of the year when the days are longer, for 
the Levite intended to pass the night in the street of Gibeah. 
This would be impossible in the cold or rainy season. The 
father of the damsel speaks of the hour of the day in its relation 
to the journey which the Levite must make to reach his home; 
hence that circumstance added to the relative lateness of the 
hour of the day. Now no such circumstance influenced the 
statement of the two disciples at Emmaus. They allege the 
lateness of the hour in the sense that it did not permit their 
fellow traveler to reach any other place of lodging before 
nightfall; and hence when they urged this reason, there could 
have been left but a small part of the day’s light. The 
statement of the two disciples corresponds better to what the 
writer of the Book of Judges says in XIX. 11: ‘When they 
were by Jebus, the day was far spent.” And we know that at 
that point there was left of the sun but a fraction of an hour. 

Jesus went in, and sat down with the disciples to meat. 
' His bearing and his words of divine truth moved the men to 
treat him with great respect. ‘They gave him the place of honor 
at the table. Jesus took the bread and blessed it, and gave it 
to the disciples; and they knew him in the breaking of the 
bread, év 77 KAdoe Tod dprov. 

Knabenbauer believes that Jesus did not consecrate the 
Eucharist by this blessing. He thinks that Jesus only performed 
the ordinary blessing of the food. He enumerates for his 
opinion Albertus, Euthemius, Cajetan, Dionysius the Carthusian, 
Estius, Jansenius, Calmet, Schegg, Schanz, and Fillion. ‘The 
only intrinsic argument that he adduces is the fact that these 
disciples were not present at the Last Supper, and knew not the 
doctrine of the Eucharist. This is plainly absurd. ‘These 
two disciples had been in the company of the Apostles after the 
Last Supper, and could have been taught by the Apostles the 
fact and doctrine of the Eucharist. Moreover, Luke does not 
relate all of Jesus’ words to these disciples. Perhaps Jesus 


himself prepared them for the Eucharist by his own personal 
teaching. 
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We firmly believe therefore that Jesus here consecrated and 
gave the Eucharist to the two disciples. This opinion is clearly 
the opinion of the Fathers. Augustine declares: “ Behold, 
brethren, where wished the Lord to be known? in the breaking 
of bread. We rest securely : we break bread, and we know the 
Lord. He wished not to be known, except there, for our sake, 
who were not to see him in the flesh, and yet were to eat his 
flesh. Whoever thou art, O faithful one, whoever thou, who art 
not vainly called a Christian, whoever thou, who entered not 
the Church in vain, whoever thou, who hearest the word of God 
with fear and hope, let the breaking of bread console thee.”— 
Sermon CCXXV. 3. In his Harmony of the Gospels, III, 
he declares that Satan held the eyes of the two disciples, that 
they should not know Christ, and that this impediment was 
removed by the Sacrament of the Bread. 

When St. Jerome, in speaking of Emmaus, declares that 
the Lord consecrated the home of Cleopas into a Church, he 
clearly refers to the consecration therein of the Eucharist. 
Theophilus, Salmeron, Lucas of Bruges, Jansenius of Ypres, 
Maldonatus, 4 Lapide, Corderius, Sylveira, Reischl, Bisping, 
Fouard, and Grimm defend the opinion that the bread broken 
and given to these two disciples was the Eucharist. 

The intrinsic evidence is also strong. If Jesus effected 
only the ordinary blessing of a meal, why does St. Luke so 
carefully rehearse every detail of it? why does Jesus break the 
bread, and give it to the disciples, if it were only ordinary bread ? 
This formula is consecrated in the New Testament to signify 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. It seems to us that Jesus 
would have weakened the proofs of the Eucharist given in the 
great Last Supper, if he had here so solemnly blessed and broke 
common bread, and had given it to the disciples. Moreover, 
there must be a special significance in the fact that in the very 
act of the breaking of the bread the disciples knew Jesus. 
The phrase employed by St. Luke shows that the breaking of 
the bread exerted a causal influence on the act of the disciples’ 
mind by which they knew Jesus. We believe here that the 
word “ breaking” is used by St. Luke to indicate the distribution 
of the bread, and the eating of the same. Hence we believe 
that it was the reception of the Eucharist which opened the 
eyes of the disciples to know the risen Christ. 
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The Lord’s purpose in appearing to these disciples was 
accomplished, when he had taught them the truth concerning 
himself, and had given them a sensible proof of his Resurrection. 
Therefore, using the power of a glorified body, he vanished out 
of their sight. It was but natural that these disciples should 
wish to make known to the Apostles Jesus’ appearance. They 
were not far from Jerusalem; so therefore rising up that very 
hour they hastened back to the Holy City, and found the eleven 
Apostles gathered together. On coming into the company of 
the eleven, the two disciples are told that Jesus has appeared to 
Simon:Peter. There is no other mention in the Gospels of this 
appearance to Peter; but St. Paul, I. Cor. XV. 5, speaks of it 
as the first vision which he records. When and how it happened, 
we can not know. We know only a small part of the wonderful 
events of that day. The Apostles do not mention to Cleopas 
and his companion the appearance of Jesus to Mary Magdalene, 
and to the other women. ‘They evidently put no faith in these. 
Luke tells us that they considered them as idle talk. But the 
appearance of Jesus to Peter, their chief, was of greater weight. 


Cleopas and the other disciple now tell what has happened 
to them in the way, and of the marvelous revelation of Jesus as 
they received the Eucharistic bread from his hands. ‘The 
evidence was cumulative, and yet St. Mark tells us that so slow 
to believe were the Apostles that they believed not the testimony 
of Cleopas and his companion. ‘The Resurrection of Christ 
from the dead was such a wonderful truth that they would not 
give faith to it until all possibility of hallucination was 
removed. Of course, in saying that the Apostles did not believe, 
the Evangelist does not mean to affirm a state of positive 
unbelief ; he means rather that there remained some degree of 
uncertainty, some longing for more evidence. ‘The minds of 
the Apostles were moving toward faith; but the motion was 
somewhat retarded by the inertia of human nature. Some 
believed fully at that time. Peter, who had seen the Lord, 
must have believed, and John tells us that he believed when he 
went into Christ’s tomb. But there were others slower to 
believe ; and of the act of these Mark speaks. ‘Thomas doubted 
until the Lord appeared personally to him. 
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36. And as they spoke these 
things, he himself stood in the 
midst of them, and saith unto 
them: Peace be unto you. 


37. But they were terrified 
and affrighted, and supposed 
that they beheld a spirit. 


38. And hesaid unto them: 
Why are ye troubled? and 
wherefore do reasonings arise 
in your heart? 
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19. When therefore it was 
evening, on that day, the first 
day of the week, and when the 
doors were shut where the dis- 
ciples were, for fear of the 
Jews, Jesus came and stood in 
the midst, and saith unto them: 
Peace be unto you. 


20. And when he had said 
this, he showed unto them his 
hands and his side. ‘The dis- 
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39. See my hands and my 
feet, that it is I myself: handle 
me, and see; for a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye be- 
hold me having. 


40. And when he had said 
this, he showed them his hands 
and his feet. 


41. And while they still 
disbelieved for joy, and won- 
dered, he said unto them: 
Have ye here anything to eat? 


42. And they gave him a 
piece of a broiled fish. 


43. And he took it, and did 
eat before them. 


MARK XVI. 14. 


14. And afterward he was 
manifested unto the eleven 
themselves as they sat at meat; 
and he upbraided them with 
their unbelief and hardness of 
heart, because they believed 
not them who had seen him 
after he was risen. 
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ciples therefore were glad, 
when they saw the Lord. 


21. Jesus therefore said to 
them again: Peace be unto 
you: as the Father hath sent 
me, even so I send you. 


22. And when he had said 
this, he breathed on them, and 
saith unto them: Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost: 


23. Whose soever sins ye 
forgive, they are forgiven unto 
them; whose soever sins ye re- 
tain, they are retained. 


24. But Thomas, one of 
the twelve. called Didymus, 
was not with them when Jesus 
came. 


25. The other disciples 
therefore said unto him: We 
have seen the Lord. But he 
said unto them: Except I 
shall see in his hands the print 
of the nails, and put my finger 
into the print of the nails, and 
put my hand into his side, I 
will not believe. 


26. And after eight days 
again his disciples were within, 
and Thomas with them. Jesus. 
cometh, the doors being shut,, 
and stood in the midst, and. 


said: Peace be unto you. 
orm Then ss saith shen tor 
Thomas: Reach hither thy 


finger, and see my hands; and. 
reach hither thy hand, and put: 
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it into my side: and be not 
faithless, but believing. 


28. ‘Thomas answered and 
said unto him: My Lord and 
my God. 


29. Jesus saith unto him: 
Because thou hast seen me, 
thou hast believed: blessed are 
they that have not seen, and 
yet have believed. 


30. Many other signs there- 
fore did Jesus in the presence 
of the disciples, which are not 
written in this book: 


31. But these are written, 
that ye may believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God; 
and that believing ye may have 
life in his name. 


In the 36th verse the whole phrase, «al Aéyer avtois: *Eipyvn 
ipiv, eyo eiys, un PoBeioGe, is omitted by D and some other ancient 
authorities. ‘T'ischendorf approves this omission. The clause, 
with the omission of the éyo eius, wr poPeioGe, is found in &, B, 
Ajod, Ph, X, ©, A, oA, UH, ct al, im nearly call theScurcive 
manuscripts, and in the Coptic and Syriac versions. The 
Revised Version of Oxford adopts it with a marginal reference. 
The words, éy elui, 2) poBeioGe are found in G, P, a few cursive 
manuscripts, and in the Vulgate and Peshito. The words are 
clearly an interpolation, and may have been taken from John, 
VI. 20. In verse 37 B has OponGévtes: the other authorities 
have mronOévtes. Verse forty is omitted from Luke’s text by D, 
and many codices of the old Italian version. Tischendorf omits 
it, and Westcott and Hort consider it doubtful. Its presence in 
the other codices and versions is a sufficient guaranty of its 
authenticity. In the 42nd verse the words Kal aro wedoolou 
«npiov are not found in &, A, D, L, U, et al. In verse 43 the 
phrase «al ra émidoura édoxev avtois which the Vulgate has 
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followed is an interpolation. It is only found in K, Il* and 
some cursive MSS., the Syriac of Cureton, and the Eihionas 
and Armenian versions. 


In the roth verse of John the term “congregati” has no 
ee authority in the codices. In the 23rd verse the singular 
ay twvos is found in both members. 


Luke and John here narrate one of the great proofs of the 
Resurrection. St. John gives the fuller account, but in his 
condensed account St. Luke adds some features omitted by St. 
John. The time is the evening of the first day of the week, 
the first Sunday of the new age, which dates from that event. 
The phrase of St. John, otons ody dwias is best rendered here, 
“when it was evening.” Matthew, XX. 8, uses the same phrase 
for the close of the day, when the laborers are paid. Everything 
seems to indicate that this appearance of Jesus was not deferred 
into the night, but happened just at the close of day. This 
confirms our opinion of the site of Emmaus. 


St. John is careful to mention that the Apostles were 
assembled behind closed doors; and in assigning the fear of the 
Jews as the cause of the closed doors, he gives us to understand 
that the doors were made fast so that no one could enter. The 
first miracle in the event is the fact that suddenly, without 
opening the door, Jesus stood in the midst of the assembly. 
This fact gives evidence of the quality of a glorified body. 


The manner of Jesus’ appearing terrifies the Apostles, and 
they suppose that they see a spirit. We see here, we have seen 
in preceding events, and we shall see in succeeding events, how 
slowly the minds of the Apostles yielded to belief in Christ’s 
Resurrection. We find in this history a refutation of the 
ignorant assertion of Renan, that the belief in the Resurrection 
was a creation of the ever credulous enthusiasm of the Apostles, 
and that Mary Magdalene’s love of Jesus led to a hallucination 
in her that gave a risen God to the world. It is a disgrace to 
humanity, that a man who writes thus flippantly, ignorantly, 
and impiously, finds followers. The facts are just the opposite. 
We find that the Apostles did not believe the women; that they 
did not accept the appearance of Jesus to Peter as definite proof ; 
that they did not believe the two disciples who returned from 
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Emmaus; and that here when they saw Jesus, and heard him 
speak; saw the scars of the wounds in his hands and feet,and in 
his side, and touched him, they even yet doubted. 

Luke tells us that Jesus saluted the Apostles with the 
invocation of peace upon them; that he chided them for their 
slowness to believe ; and that he showed them his hands and his 
feet. St. John adds that he showed also his side. But St. 
Luke adds that he asked them: ‘Touch me and see; fora spirit 
hath not flesh and bones, as ye behold me having.” As Jesus 
wished that their sense of touch might be a means of attesting 
that he was risen, it is quite probable that they touched Jesus. 
And even then, though they were filled with joy, the truth was. 
so great that it left some vestiges of doubt. It seemed too great,. 
too good to be true. The very greatness of the joy they felt at 
seeing the Lord caused in their minds a certain longing for 
more evidence. ‘This is the nature of human minds, when they 
are in presence of some incomprehensible joy, there remains a 
degree of uncertainty caused by the very magnitude of that 
which has come to them. We value the joy so highly that it 
engenders a fear that it may not be real. 

These doubts were not equally in all; St. Luke’s statement 
simply states that the evidence had not removed the last vestige 
of doubt from all of the Apostles. 

Jesus gives them more evidence. He asks for food, and 
eats before them. On the authority of the codices, we omit the 
additamenta of the forty-second and forty-third verses, which 
appear in the Vulgate text. The sense is not altered in either 
reading. Another ignorant objection of Renan is that this. 
event must have taken place on the shore of the Lake of 
Gennesaret, from the fact that they gave Jesus a broiled fish. 
Shall men believe that a fish could not be procured in 
Jerusalem ? 

Aside from any reference to Renan’s vain doubt it would 
not impeach the credibility of St. Luke’s Gospel to suppose that 
in his very condensed account he groups here with Jesus” 
appeaeance behind closed doors the eating of the broiled fish 
which St. John narrates at length in his twenty-first chapter, 
verses nine to thirteen. Luke’s account would be true, for Jesus. 
appeared at one time to the Apostles, and showed them the 
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scars of his wounds, and at another time he ate the broiled fish 
for the purpose of confirming their faith. The omission of the 
intervening time does not place an element of falsehood in 
Luke’s account. 

Some object that the fact that Jesus showed to the Apostles 
his flesh and scars and ate before them was not conclusive 
evidence that he was nota spirit. Angels ate with Abraham 
by the oaks of Mamre (Gen. XVIIL., et seqq.), and exhibited the 
corporal members of men; they laid hold upon the hand of Lot, 
upon the hand of his wife, and upon the hands of his two 
daughters, and yet they were angels. 


To meet this difficulty we must first realize that the 
evidence furnished by Jesus must be examined in the 
circumstances in which it was given. First, it proved that the 
Apostles had before them a real being, and not a creation of 
their fancy. Secondly, from the fact that they saw the scars in 
his hands and feet and in his side it proved that he was that 
Being that was crucified on the cross. The event must uot be 
taken alone by itself. They saw before them that same Being 
with whom they had lived for years. This event was a 
fulfilment of his promise to them. It came with other 
corroborative elements. No angel would be allowed by God to 
assume such a body to lead the Apostles into error. 


When Jesus says that a spirit hath not flesh and bones as 
they saw him to have, he means that the proper nature of a 
spirit is not to have these bodily members; and also that in the 
Resurrection of the flesh man shall have flesh and bones, though 
in a glorified state. 


The repetition of Jesus’ invocation of peace upon the 
Apostles shows Jesus’ love of the Apostles, and the value of the 
state of peace. Peace is the harmony of the constituents of the 
universe among themselves, and the harmony of the whole with 
God. It is not the conflict of the powers of nature; not the 
earthquake, the volcano, or the cyclone which breaks this 
harmony: it is broken only when God’s rational creature breaks 
the moral law. God wishes that there should be peace on 
earth. Christ was born that men might return to peace: in 
Heaven there shall be eternal peace. 


\ 
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Jesus now confers on the disciples the power of forgiving 
sins. His act is most solemn. He breathes upon them, and 
says: ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” His act of breathing is 
symbolic of the Holy Ghost. It is the most apt human action 
to illustrate the spiritual nature of the Holy Ghost. Jesus’ 
words show that he acts with supreme authority. He was the 
authorized Legate of God, for he was the Son of God, equal to the 
Father in nature and in power. In virtue of that full power, he 
confers upon the Apostles the great power of forgiving sins. 
To show them the greatness of the power to be exercised by 
them, by a symbolic action he shows them that they act in 
virtue of the Holy Ghost, conferred upon them by the Son of 
God, for the special purpose that they might be the authorized 
judges of the consciences of men. 

Jesus spoke no vain words, and therefore we must believe 
that the words of Jesus brought the Holy Spirit into the 
Apostles in a special manner. As men they could forgive no 
sins; but as men acting in the delegated power of God, as 
instruments of the Holy Ghost, they could exercise judgment 
upon the consciences of men. We can not comprehend the 
nature and the operations of the Holy Spirit of God; but we 
know that it is because the authorized legate of God acts in the 
power given him by the indwelling Spirit of God, that he can 
fulfill the high offices of his ministry. 

This giving of the Holy Ghost is not to be confounded 
with the descent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost. The present 
event had a particular end; it was ordained for the specific 
ministry of the forgiving of sins. ‘The event of Pentecost was 
the great public manifestation of the Spirit, which gave the 
Apostles not only the authority of their commission, but gave 
them the gifts of the Holy Ghost, to strengthen them to perform 
their duties. Pentecost was the grand final act corroborating 
all that had gone before, strengthening faith to believe all that 
they had been taught, and giving strength to do all that had 
been commanded. ‘The sensible presence of the Holy Ghost on 
Pentecost strengthened the Apostles’ realization that they were 
to work in the power of the Holy Ghost residing within them. 
Pentecost confirmed all the acts by which the Apostles were 
ordained ministers of the word of God and of the Sacraments. 
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The words of Christ conferring the power of forgiving sins 
are so clear that even Montanus and his followers dared not deny 
itin general. They restricted it in the case of adultery, apostasy 
and some other sins which they held to be irremissible. 
Novatian also in the third century, at first, conceded the general 
power subject to certain limitations. ‘The Novatians afterward 
degenerated to the point of denying forgiveness of any sin 
committed after baptism, falsely interpreting Hebrews, VI. 4. 
These applied Christ’s words to the sins committed before 
baptism. 

That it is false to interpret Christ’s words of the 
sins committed before baptism is evident from many proofs. 
In the text Christ’s words are universal, and furnish a remedy 
for all men in the state of sin. Now if he only contemplated 
those who were not yet baptized, his words would be misleading. 
When he spoke of baptism, his words clearly imply that it is a 
rite that can be received but once ; but in the present text there 
is no limitation to Christ’s words: with emphatic universality 
they contemplate man in the state of sin. The Novatians were 
more logical than the Protestants. The older heretics denied 
the application of these words to sins committed after baptism, 
only because they denied that a man falling into sin after 
baptism could be forgiven. In their theory a man who, after 
his regeneration by baptism, turned away from God by sin, 
placed himself in a state out of which there is no redemption. 
‘There is no basis in Holy Scripture or in tradition for the error 
of the Montanists and Novatians. St. Paul forgave the 
incestuous Corinthian, and took him back into the Church. 
The whole history of Christianity is a refutation of these heresies. 
Now Protestantism does not adopt the errors of Montanus and 
Novatian; but with far less logic, it denies that Christ here 
conferred power upon authorized legates to forgive sins. In 
their error they are helped by the prejudices of men who 
naturally hate to lay bare their sins before a fellow man. They 
say that to forgive sins is a power that by its very nature 
demands to be reserved to God. It is true that it is a great 
power, and in nowise within the compass of man’s natural 
authority ; but it is not a power that God can not delegate; and 
by his solemn formula, Christ makes it known that he does 
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delegate it. In Matthew, XVIII. 18, this same power is outlined | 
to the Apostles. The words of Christ in John, XX. 23, confirm 
that great commission, and develop in a special sense that part of 
it which pertains to the forgiveness of sins. No reasonable man 
can deny that there is question in both texts of a judicial power 
supreme inits order, authorized to examine the state of a man’s 
soul and forgive sins or refuse forgiveness, as the case shall 
demand. ‘This certainly demands that confession of sins be 
made before that judicial power; and hence the Church has 
recognized that the precept of confession of sins is contained in 

this text. The Council of Trent declares: ‘But the Lord 
then principally instituted the Sacrament of penance, when, 
being raised from the dead, he breathed upon his disciples, 
saying: Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them, and whose sins you shall retain, they 
are retained. By which action so signal, and words so clear, 
the consent of all the Fathers has ever understood, that the 
power of forgiving and retaining sins was communicated to the 
apostles and to their lawful successors, for the reconciling of the 
faithful who have fallen after baptism. And the Catholic 
Church with great reason repudiated and condemned as heretics, 
the Novatians, who of old obstinately denied that power of 
forgiving. Wherefore, this holy Synod, approving of and 
receiving as most true this meaning of those words of our Lord, 
condemns the fanciful interpretations of those who, in opposition 
to the institution of this Sacrament, falsely wrest those words to 
the power of preaching the word of God, and of announcing the 
Gospel of Christ.”—Sess. XIV. Chap. I. ‘The Council confirms 
the same doctrine by various canons, among which the following 
are most important : 

‘“CANON I1.—If any one, confounding the Sacraments, 
saith that baptism is itself the Sacrament of Penance, as though 
these two Sacraments were not distinct, and that therefore 
Penance is not rightly called a second plank after shipwreck ; 
let him be anathema. 

“CANON 111.—If any one saith, that those words of the Lord 
the Savior: Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins you shall 
Sorgive, they are forgiven them, and whose sins you shall retain, 
they are retained, are not to be understood of the power of 
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forgiving and of retaining sins in the Sacrament of penance, as 
the Catholic Church has always from the beginning understood 
them ; but wrests them, contrary to the institution of this 
Sacrament, to the power of preaching the Gospel; let him be 
anathema.”’ 

That Christ gave power to his Apostles and to their 
successors to forgive sins has been the constant belief of the 
Church. St. Cyril of Alexandria declares: “It has been 
demonstrated by this fact (the cure of the paralytic) that the 
son of man has power on earth to forgive sins. But of whom 
does he says this? of himself or also of us? It is true of both. 
The Son of man as incarnate God, the Lord of the law, forgives 
sins; and we also have received that great and wonderful grace 
from him. For he wished to elevate human nature to this 
dignity. He saith therefore to his Holy Apostles: ‘Verily I 
say unto you: What things soever ye shall bind on earth shall 
be bound in Heaven: and what things soever ye shall loose on 
earth shall be loosed in Heaven.’ And again: ‘Whose soever 
sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them; whose soever sins 
ye retain, they are retained.’ When is it found that he said 
these things to them? At the time when, having trampled 
on the power of death, and being risen from the dead, he 
breathed upon them saying: ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’ 
For when he had proven that they were partakers of his nature, 
and had given the Holy Spirit to dwell in them, then he also 
made them partakers of his majesty, giving them the power to 
forgive sins, and to retainsins. And because we are commanded 
to do the same, how much more does he forgive sins, who gives 
this power to others ?’—On Luke, V. 24. 

St. Ambrose thus refutes the Novatians: ‘‘They say that 
they are moved by reverence for the Lord, to whom alone belongs 
the power of forgiving sins. But no one doesa greater injury to 
the Lord than they who break his commandments, and set at 
nought his committed office. For when in his Gospel the Lord 
Jesus says: ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever sins 
ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them ; whose soever sins ye 
retain, they are retained”, who more honors the Lord? he 
who obeys the command, or he who rejects it? The Church 
obeys both parts of the commandment, in that she binds sin 
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and looses sin..... This right is reserved to the priests alone ; 
and therefore rightly does the Church claim this right, for she 
alone has lawful priests.”—-On Penance, I. II. 6. 

St. Anastasius of Sinai declares the doctrine briefly: 
‘Confess your sins to God through the priests.”—De Synaxi: 
Migne, LXXXIX. 834. 

In the Coptic Liturgy of St. Basil this formula is found: 
“Lord Jesus Christ, .... who didst breathe in the face of thy 
disciples and thy holy Apostles, saying: ‘Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost : whose soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto 
them : whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained’, even thou 
Lord, by the holy Apostles hast chosen those who should 
always be priests in thy Church, that they may forgive sins 
upon earth, and may bind or loose all the bonds of sin.”— 
Patrol. Graeca: Migne, XX XI. 1659. It is not asserted that 
this liturgy is the genuine work of St. Basil; but it at least 
shows the ancient belief and practice of the Coptic Church. 

In the ‘Sermon on Penance” of John the Faster this formula 
is found: ‘O Lord our God, who hast said: ‘ Whose soever 
sins ye forgive, they are forgiven, ... look down upon this thy 
servant, and by the mouth of me, sinner though I am, take 
away the sins of his soul into which he has fallen.’—Patrol. 
Graeca, LXXXVIII. 1926. The belief and practice of the 
Church was uniform and universal. 

St. Gregory the Great comments John, XX. 22-23, as 
follows: ‘Behold, the Apostles receive the power of loosing 
the sins of others, and are given the authority of the judgment 
of Heaven, that in the place of God they retain the sins of some, 
, and forgive the sins of others. Behold, they who fear the 
severe judgment of God, are made the judges of human souls; 
and they condemn and pardon, who themselves feared lest they 
might be condemned.”—Hom. XXVI. 4. 

St.Augustine in his Letter to Honoratus (Epist.CCX XVIII.) 
speaks of the necessity of this power of the priests: ‘Do we 
forget how, when these dangers have reached their extremity, 
and there is no possibility of escaping from them by flight, an 
extraordinary crowd of persons, of both sexes and of all ages, is 
wont to assemble in the church,—some urgently asking 
baptism, others reconciliation, others even the sacramental 
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absolution of penance, and all calling for consolation and 
strengthening through the administration of sacraments? If the 
ministers of God be not at their posts at such a time, how great 
perdition overtakes those who depart from this life either not 
regenerated or not loosed from their sins! How deep also is 
the sorrow of their believing kindred, who shall not have these 
lost ones with them in the blissful rest of eternal life! In fine, 
how loud are the cries of all, and the indignant imprecations of 
not a few, because of the want of ministrations and the absence 
of those who should have dispensed them! See what the fear 
of temporal calamities may effect, and of how great a multitude 
of eternal calamities it may be the procuring cause. But if the 
ministers be at their posts, through the strength which God 
bestows upon them, all are aided,—some are baptized, others 
reconciled to the Church. None are defrauded of the Communion 
of the Lord’s body; all are consoled, edified, and exhorted to 
ask of God, who is able to do so, to avert all things which are 
feared,—prepared for both alternatives, so that ‘if the cup may 
not pass’ from them, his will may be done who cannot will 
anything that is evil.” 

We have therefore a text of Scripture whose obvious sense 
is the power vested in the priests of the Church to forgive sins. 
Jesus founded in the Apostles a Church to last till the end of 
time. The powers given to them, which pertained to the 
ordinary life of the Church, must have passed to their legitimate 
successors. Certainly the power of forgiving sins is necessary 
in all ages of the Church. It is clear that Jesus in the first 
delivering of the commission contemplated all the Apostles and 
their successors till the end of time. Hence, though Thomas 
was not present when Jesus delivered the power, he was 
included in Jesus’ intention. On the contrary, though Cleopas 
of Emmaus and his companion were present when Jesus spoke, 
they were excluded from the body to whom he gave this power. 
Jesus chose the Apostles as the first ministers of the sacraments; 
he afterwards chose Paul and commissioned him in the same 
way, and by the power of the Holy Ghost a legitimate succession 
has been confirmed from these, and shall be till the end of time. 

Jesus had forgiven sins while in his mortal life; he 
confirmed by miracles his power to forgive sins. He gives his 
power to his Apostles, in the clearest words; and bids them also 
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forgive sins. No other sense can be received from the words of 
Christ, without violence to the text. The Church which Jesus 
established to teach us infallible truth has always understood 
his words of the forgiveness of sins, and has defined the doctrine 
thus. There is no room for doubt or cavil. 

The witness of the tradition is not broken by the fact that 
the Fathers sometimes apply the Lord’s words to Baptism. 
They do this by extension, and never with the intention of 
excluding the Sacrament of Penance. Baptism and Penance are 
the two great destroyers of sin. Inasmuch as the priests were 
the only ministers of Penance, and the ordinary ministers of 
Baptism, they could be said to forgive sins as the ministers of 
both Sacraments. Hence the Fathers sometimes extend the 
words of Christ to Baptism. Thus St. Cyril of Alexandria 
says: ‘Those who received the Holy Ghost forgive sins, and 
retain sins in two ways. ‘They call to baptism those who are 
worthy, those whose faith and righteousness have been proven; 
and they thrust away from the divine grace those who are 
unworthy. Secondly, they forgive sins or retain them when 
they impose punishment on the sinful children of the Church, 
or forgive those who are penitent.”—Patrol. Graeca: In Joan. 
VII. Baptism is the Sacrament of regeneration, and hence it 
is of the greatest importance. A consideration of its great 
importance led Cyril to apply to it the text of John. Bya 
certain extension the text may be said to include the power of 
taking away sin by the conferring of Baptism; but the main 
literal sense of the words is the power of forgiving sins through 
the Sacrament of Penance, which Cyril also expounds in this 
place. In his commentary on the words of Luke, before 
quoted, he is a strong witness of the Church’s belief in the 
forgiveness of sins through Penance. 

The Fathers always understand the first and proper sense 
of the text of John to be the power of the lawful ministers of 
Christ to forgive sins. 

When therefore it is clearly revealed by Christ, and defined 
by the Church, that the priests of the Church have power to 
forgive sins, we must keep well in mind that it is a delegated 
power which must be used in accordance with the mind of God, 
who gives the delegated power. Hence an act on the part of 
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the delegate, which is not approved by God is null and void. 
If the priest absolves an unworthy one, his act is of no avail, 
for God nullifies it. The priest can not always be sure of the 
real state of the penitent. He must exercise his best judgment, 
and loose those whom he thinks worthy, and refuse to loose those 
whom he judges unworthy. God ratifies his act; but in his 
infinite wisdom God corrects what may be erroneous in the 
judgment of his delegate. The words of the priest have an 
intrinsic force, and if the penitent be in a state to receive their 
effect, he is forgiven; but if the obstacle of unworthiness be 
in the penitent, the words of absolution are null and void, not 
from any intrinsic weakness of the priest’s power, but on 
account of an intrinsic defect in the penitent. This limitation 
does not conflict with the universality of the power committed 
to the Church. Neither does it reduce the power of the priest 
to a thing unnecessary, and superfluous. God has established 
the Sacrament of Penance as the ordinary means by which 
sins are forgiven. God has not restricted his power to this 
means only. God forgives sins outside of this Sacrament; but 
whenever it is possible, God wishes sins to come under the 
jurisdiction of this ministry of forgiveness. A perfect act of 
contrition obtains the immediate forgiveness of sins directly 
from God; but the forgiven sinner has still the obligation 
to submit his sins to the tribunal of penance, when it is possible. 
We are taught this doctrine from this text interpreted by the 
infallible Church. God has decreed to exercise his power 
through the instrumentality of the Sacrament of penance. 
Hence God demands that for the proper effects of this power 
there should be present in the penitent the qualities of sorrow 
for sin and a purpose of amendment. The act of the priest is 
the real cause of the forgiveness, but it is an instrumental cause. 
Back of it is the first cause, the power of God, which elects to 
operate through the ministry of men. Hence the act of the 
priest acts as the power of God himself acts; for it is the 
instrument through which the power of God is applied to the 
penitent. : 

Therefore it is absurd to say that the act of absolution by 
the priest merely declares that God has forgiven the sin. 
The Council of Trent has condemned this error in Canon IX. 
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Sess. XIV.: “If any one shall say that the priest’s sacramental 
absolution is not a judicial act, but a mere ministry of declaring 
that the sins are forgiven to the one confessing, if only he 
believes himself forgiven . . . . let him be anathema.” 
This doctrine rests on the fact that Christ’s words convey a 
commission to execute a real effect, an effect which he wrought 
on earth, and which he commanded his Apostles to perform in 
the power which they received from him. It agrees well with 
the great plan of salvation revealed to us in the New Testament. 
Christ has established a great organization, furnished with full 
power to apply to men the salvation purchased for men by 
Christ’s blood, and among the powers of that great organization 
the power of the forgiveness of sins has a chief place. 

As the legate of God is to bind or loose, as the exigency of 
the case demands, confession must be made to him of the sins. 
As far as regards the power of the Church to forgive sins, it is 
immaterial whether the confession be public or secret or 
auricular. It is for the Church to establish the mode of 
submitting sins to her tribunal. She exercised her power of 
forgiving sins from the beginning, but she has modified 
the mode of confession of sins, to suit the changed conditions 
of men. In the early ages public confession was in 
general practice: with the progress of time, auricular confession 
supplanted it. 

It is useless to conjecture why it was that the Apostle 
Thomas was not with the twelve when Jesus appeared the first 
time to the Apostles. ‘The Gospel asserts a credible fact in 
saying that he was not present, and that is all we can know of 
it. When Thomas is told of the appearance of the Lord, he 
is emphatically incredulous. He fears deception. There is 
something almost defiant in his demand to see and touch the 
wounds of the risen Christ. And after eight days, when the 
Apostles were assembled behind closed doors, Thomas being 
with them, Jesus comes in the same miraculous manner, and 
gives to Thomas the very evidence which he had demanded. 

We believe that in the fourteenth verse of his last chapter, 
Mark relates this second appearance of Jesus to the assembled 
Apostles. Hence we believe that they sat at meat when Jesus 
appeared the second time. 
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In his address to Thomas, Jesus makes known that he is 
aware of ‘Thomas’ unbelief, and of his demand. As Jesus 
wished Thomas to see and handle his wounded members, it is 
probable that Jesus came close to Thomas, and caused Thomas 
verily to do that which he had demanded todo. ‘The nature of 
things did not permit a greater proof of a fact. Thomas is 
fully convinced of the truth of Christ’s Resurrection. He 
makes a grand confession that the Being before him is Christ, 
and that Christ is God. Christ by the sheer force of evidence 
moved Thomas to acknowledge that Christ was God. ‘Thomas 
was hard to convince, but when convinced he expresses the 
highest faith that Christ was God. Any belief in Christ which 
stops short of acknowledging Christ as God equal to the Father, 
is an illusion and a snare. 

Though Christ gave himself to be seen and handled by 
Thomas, yet there was room still for the virtue of faith in 
Thomas’ confession. He believed more than he saw. He saw 
his great Leader now risen from the dead, and he believed that 
he was God. 

The evidence given to Thomas can not be given to all men. 
The belief of Thomas was not the highest degree of faith, 
because it demanded such an extraordinary degree of proof. 
Hence Christ pronounces a benediction on those who should 
believe, without seeing the Lord in person. It is a grand 
invitation to faith. And we who have believed are included in 
that blessing of Christ. We have not seen Christ in his glorified 
humanity, but we see in the world the realized fact of nineteen 
centuries of Christianity. Let us not therefore, like Thomas, 
ask for more evidence, but let us ask for the power of the Spirit 
to help us to believe with a full faith. 

In the two closing verses of the twentieth chapter, John 
informs us that only a part of Jesus’ works was written. He 
gives us also the great purpose of the writing of the Gospels: 
they are written to prove that Jesus was the Christ, the Messiah, 
and that by this belief men might have life by the power of 
Jesus. How impious therefore is the assertion made by some, 
that Christ did not perform his miracles to prove his 
Messiahship? We find Jesus always appealing to his works to 
prove that he was the Son of God, and here John declares such 
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to be the great purpose of the Gospels. 
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The heretical sects of 


to-day have made up areligion of Arianism, and humanitarianism. 
It is a worldly thing, which shrinks away from the supernatural 


and from the obedience of faith. 
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1. After these things Jesus 
manifested himself again to 
the disciples at the sea of Tibe- 
rias; and he manifested him- 
self in this wise. 


a; ‘here. were . together 
Simon Peter, and Didymus, 
and Nathanael of Cana in Gali- 
lee, and the sons of Zebedee, 
and two other of his disciples. 


3. Simon Peter saith unto 
them: Igoa fishing. They 
say unto him: We also come 
with thee. They went forth, 
and entered into the boat; and 
that night they took nothing. 


4. But when day was now 
breaking, Jesus stood on the 
beach: howbeit the disciples 
knew not that it was Jesus. 


=. Jesus. therefore. Saith 
unto them: Children have ye 
aught to eat? They answered 
him: No. 


6. And he said unto them: 
Cast the net on the right side 
of the boat, and ye shall find. 
They cast therefore, and now 
they were not able to draw it 
for the multitude of fishes, 
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7. ‘That disciple therefore 
whom Jesus loved saith unto 
Peter; It as “the: Lord.- So 
when Simon Peter heard that 
it was the Lord, he girt his 
coat about him (for he was 
naked), and cast himself into 
the sea. 


8. But the other disciples 
came in the little boat (for they 
were not far from the land, but 
about two hundred cubits off), 
dragging the net full of fishes. 


9. So when they got out 
upon the land, they see a fire 
of coals there, and fish laid 
thereon, and bread. 


Io. Jesus saith unto them: 
Bring of the fish which ye have 
now taken. 


Iz. Simon Peter therefore 
went up, and drew the net to 
land, full of great fishes, a 
hundred and fifty and three: 
and for all there were so many, 
the net was not rent. 


12. Jesus saith unto them: 
Come and break your fast. 
And none of the disciples 
durst inquire of him: Who 
art thou? knowing that it was 
the Lord. 


13. Jesus cometh, and tak- 
eth the bread, and giveth them, 
and the fish likewise. 


14. This is now the third 
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time that Jesus was manifested 
to the disciples, after that he 
was risen from the dead. 


15. So when they had 
broken their fast, Jesus saith 
to Simon Peter: Simon, son 
of John, lovest thou me more 
than these? He saith unto 
him: Yea, Lord; thou know- 
est that I love thee. He saith 
unto him: Feed my lambs. 


16. He saith to him again 
a second time: Simon, son of 
John, lovest thou me? He 
saith unto him: Yea, Lord; 
thou knowest that I love thee. 
He saith unto him: Tend my 
sheep. 


17. He saith unto him the 
third time: Simon, son of 
John, lovest thou me? Peter 
was grieved because he said 
unto him the third time: 
Lovest thou me? And he said 
unto him; Lord, thou know- 
est all things; thou knowest 
that I love thee. Jesus saith 
unto him: Feed my sheep. 


18. Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee: When thou wast 
young, thou girdedst thyself, 
and walkedst whither thou 
wouldest: but when thou shalt 
be old, thou shalt stretch forth 
thy hands, and another shall 
gird thee, and carry thee 
whither thou wouldest not. 
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19. Now this he spoke, sig- 
nifying by what manner of 
death he should glorify God. 
And when he had spoken this, 
he saith unto him: Follow me. 


20. Peter, turning about, 
seeth the disciple whom Jesus 
loved following; who alu” 
leaned back on his breast at 
the supper, and said: Lord, 
who is he that betrayeth thee? 

21. Peter therefore seeing 
him saith to Jesus: Lord, and 
what shall this man do? 


22. Jesus saith unto him: 
If I will that he remain till I 
come, what is that to thee? 
follow thou me. 

23. This saying therefore 
went forth among the brethren, 
that that disciple should not 
die: yet Jesus said not unto 
him, that he should not die; 
but: IfI will that he remain 
till I come, what is that to 
thee? 

24. This is the disciple 
who beareth witness of these 
things, and wrote these things: 
and we know that his witness 
is true. 


25. And there are also 
many other things which Jesus 
did, the which if they should 
be written every one, I suppose 
that even the world itself would 
not contain the books that 
should be written. 
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In the 16th verse wpo8ama is found in B, C, etal. A, D, 
and nearly all the other uncials have mpéfata. The same 
variant occurs in the 17th verse, except that in the 17th verse 
A accedes to BandC. It is hard to decide which is the true 
reading, but in either reading the sense remains substantially 
thesame. Inthe 18th verse the reading, “‘sic eum volo manere”’, 
is an error. It has no foundation in the Greek codices, and is at 
variance with many good codices of the Vulgate. The 25th 
verse is omitted by &* and Tischendorf. Its presence in all 
other authorities is a sufficient proof of its genuineness. 

We place this event at this point in the series of events 
which happened after the Resurrection, for the reason that in 
the course of the narrative John declares that this was Jesus’ 
third appearance to the disciples. He does not count in this 
enumeration Jesus’ appearance to the women, and Jesus’ 
appearance to Simon ; he speaks only of Jesus’ appearances to 
the assembled Apostles. Now two of these have already been 
described; hence this appearance on the shore of Lake 
Gennesaret must have preceded Jesus’ appearance on the 
mountain, which Matthew records. 

The authenticity of the chapter has been denied for various 
reasons. First, the preceding chapter is terminated in such a 
manner that it gives evidence that the writer closed his narrative. 
In the twenty-fourth verse the use of the plural “we know” 
seems to indicate the collective testimony of John’s disciples. 
And finally, the hyperbole in the twenty-fifth verse is not of the 
style of John. 

The two last verses are objected to more strongly than the 
others. Kuinoel, speaking of this text, declares that, if we except 
the two last verses, no valid argument can be brought against 
it from the difference of the style. 

In the first place, it is of faith that this whole chapter is 
inspired. It certainly is a part of the Gospel of St. John, and 
as such, comes within the definition of the Council of Trent. 
This is as far as the absolute force of the definition of the Church 
extends. But from intrinsic and extrinsic evidence the belief is 
well founded that St. John wrote the chapter. It is true that 
the intrinsic evidence is stronger for the main body of the 


chapter than it is for the two last verses, but the definition of 
inspiration extends to all. 
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The chapter is found in all the codices and ancient versions, 
and is recognized by the Fathers, without exception. In many 
parts the style is peculiarly Johnnean. ‘There is no incongruity 
in supposing that, after John had closed his Gospel, he added 
this chapter, as a sort of appendix. 

There is some difficulty in the plural form of expression in 
the twenty-fourth verse, and the bold hyperbole in the 
twenty-fifth, but it does not establish a proof that the verses 
were not written by John. In the fourteenth verse of his first 
chapter he employs a similar plural; and the hyperbole was 
caused by the realization of the great number of Christ’s 
wonderful works which had not been recorded. 

The important truth is that the whole chapter is inspired; 
and when that is accepted, it is unimportant whether these 
verses were written by St. John, or added by some other inspired 
writer. 

As the scene is now changed from Jerusalem to the Sea of 
Galilee, we must suppose that some days after the Resurrection 
of Jesus, the Apostles returned to their native Galilee. As they 
were obliged to provide their food, seven of them under the 
leadership of Simon Peter go forth by night to fish in the Sea 
of Galilee. The company was made up of Peter, Thomas, 
surnamed Didymus‘ the fwzn, Nathanael, John, James the 
Greater, and two others who are not named. They fished by 
night, as that was the most favorable time to catch the fish. 
God so disposed the event that in the whole night they took 
nothing. This unfruitful labor made them more ready to 
receive the miracle about to be wrought. 

When the day was breaking Jesus appeared on the beach, 
but he purposely concealed his identity from the fishers. He 
asks them if they have aught to eat. The exact thing asked 
for by Jesus is in the original mpoopayov, which denotes any 
species of food other than bread, and which is eaten with bread. 

The Apostles declare that they have nothing. The manner 
of Jesus’ address is most affectionate: ‘Children, have ye 
aught to eat?” 

Jesus, still unknown to them, now directs them to cast the 
net on the right side of the boat, and he assures them that they 
will take some fish. ‘The august bearing of the unknown man 
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and his evident friendliness move the Apostles to follow the 
advice thus given. ‘They cast the net, and they were not able 
to draw it into the boat for the multitude of the fishes. They 
were obliged to drag the boat to the land, and thus secure the 
fishes. The specification of the right side of the boat as the 
exact place to cast the net was made by Jesus to bring them to 
a greater realization that the great draught of fishes was 
accomplished by Jesus’ power. 


John, seeing the miracle, declares that the unknown man 
is the Lord. As Peter hears this declaration, he can not wait to 
row to the land. They are but afew hundred feet from the 
land in shallow water. While engaged in the labor of fishing 
Peter had thrown off his outer clothing. As he realizes that 
Jesus stands on the beach, out of reverence he girds his tunic 
about him and steps forth into the water to go to Jesus. It was 
an eager, ardent act of love, characteristic of the Apostle, who 
could truthfully say that he loved Jesus more than the other 
Apostles. 


When the Apostles come to land they find that the loving 
care of Jesus has miraculously provided bread, and a fire on 
which a fish is being roasted. Jesus tells them to bring of the 
fish which they had taken, that they might broil them on the 
fire. Peter goes up into the boat, and draws the net to land. 
The others may have assisted him, but he is the leader in the 
work. 


Many have sought mystic meanings for the number of 
fishes. It is quite evident that no such mystic meanings are 
contained in the number recorded. The number of the fishes 
is stated solely to make more evident the great multitude of the 
fishes. Being astonished at the multitude of the fishes, the 
Apostles counted them, as they took them out of the net, and 
St. John as an eye-witness records the number. He also implies 
that it was a miracle that such a number of large fishes did not 
break the net. This draught of fishes is a type of the great 
fruits which by the power of God the Apostles were to have as 
fishers of men. 


Jesus now invites them to come and eat, and with loving 
care he distributes to them the bread and the fish. 
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Whether Jesus himself at this time ate of the bread and 
fish, is uncertain, but it is certain from the text of Luke that on 
a former occasion Jesus ate before his Apostles, to prove the 
truth of his Resurrection. 

St. John tells us that there on the shore of the lake 
the Apostles knew that it was Jesus who was there present 
with them, and the realization of this great truth held them in 
reverential awe, so that no one dared ask him: ‘Who art 
thou?” The proof of Jesus’ presence was so great that such a 
question was unnecessary, and awe held the Apostles from 
indulging in such unnecessary question. 

John omits the appearance of Jesus to the women, to Simon, 
and to the two disciples of Emmaus, and places this as the 
third appearance, with the two recorded at Jerusalem. 

When the Apostles had eaten, Jesus addressed Peter in a 
solemn manner: ‘Simon son of John, lovest thou me more 
than these?” ‘The form of the address is the same as that 
delivered in Matthew, XVI. 17; hence we know that “ Bar-Jona”’ 
is a shortened Aramaic form for “son of John.” 

Christ proposes his question in such a way to move Peter 
to confess the tuth which Jesus already knew. Jesus knew the 
hearts of all men, and he knew that Peter loved him more 
than the other disciples, even more than the beloved disciple 
himself. Hence again we plunge into the land of mystery, 
where we see but in part. Jesus did not wish to move the 
Apostles to any evil rivalry, but to teach them the power of 
love. From Jesus’ address to Peter the other Apostles are 
inspired to love Jesus more. 

Again, the event shows Jesus’ love for his Church. 
Summoning forth a confession of love from the man who of all 
his Apostles loved him most, he bids the man show his love by 
feeding the lambs of his flock. Jesus was about to leave the 
world, and there was one great interest which he committed to 
Peter as the chief; of his band of Apostles. Faith and love 
made Peter their chief; and hence Jesus delivers to Peter as 
their chief his most sacred trust. Three times Jesus appeals 
to his love, and three times he bids him in the name of that 
love: ‘Feed my lambs, feed my sheep.” All the Apostles 
were to feed the sheep, but Peter as their chief was honored by 
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receiving the order from the great Captain. It is clear that the 
language of Christ is metaphorical. By the terms Booxe, feed, 
and sro{uawve, tend, he appoints Peter and the other Apostles 
under Peter to be to men what the shepherd is to the flock. 
The shepherd finds pasture for his sheep, watches over them, 
and rules them. Wherefore the power conferred upon Peter by 
this metaphor is by virtue of his office an immediate, universal, 
supreme power to teach men the doctrine of Christ, to furnish 
them the pastures of salvation through the Sacraments, 
evangelical counsels, etc.; to make laws by which the sheep 
may be directed to the eternal pastures ; to appoint subordinate 
pastors; to provide that the laws be observed; to punish 
disobedient sheep, and to bring back erring sheep to the fold. 
There is in Peter and his successors the fullest power of 
episcopal jurisdiction. St. Peter, I. Peter II. 25, calls Christ 
the Shepherd and Bishop of Souls, and Peter is appointed 
Christ’s supreme representative on earth. 

In establishing the official character of Peter in the Church, 
we do not rest upon this text alone. ‘Throughout the history of 
Christ’s dealings with the Apostles, we find that Christ in every 
thing official dealt with them through Peter. Christ makes 
him the rock foundation of the Church ; Christ prays for Peter 
that he may confirm his brethren. Christ gives to Peter the 
keys of Heaven ; and here Christ commits the great commission 
of feeding his sheep to Peter as the head of the Apostles. As 
the Church was to last till the end of time, her constitution was 
fashioned in accordance with her duration. The Church was 
apostolic in her origin, and she must remain apostolic. In the 
beginning Christ vested a supreme authority in one man; and 
through the ages, without change or alteration, we see that 
there has been in the Church one man who corresponds to what 
Peter was in the first Apostles. The primacy given to Peter 
has been confirmed to Peter’s successors forever. As St. Leo 
the Great declares: ‘Out of the whole world Peter is chosen 
and placed over those called of all nations, placed over all the 
Apostles, and over all the Fathers of the Church, so that, 
although in the people of God there are many priests and many 
shepherds, Peter rules them all, and Christ rules them as the 
supreme authority. Christ assumed Peter to a great and 
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wonderful participation of his divine power, and whatever 
Christ has willed to give to the other legates, in common with 
Peter, he has not given, except through Peter, whatever he has 
given.”—Sermon IV. 2. Wherefore the Vatican Council has 
defined: ‘We teach therefore and declare, according to the 
testimonies of the Gospel, that the primacy of jurisdiction in 
the whole Church of God was immediately, and directly 
promised and given to St. Peter by Christ the Lord.... And 
to Peter alone, Christ the Lord, after his Resurrection, 
delivered the jurisdiction of supreme shepherd and ruler over 
his entire flock, saying: ‘Feed my lambs; feed my sheep.’”— 
De Apost. Prim. Inst. I. 

Christ designates his faithful as apvia, and mpoBdta or 
mpdfara, It is certain that by these various terms Christ does 
not distinguish various classes or orders of his followers, but 
contemplates the whole body of the faithful under the metaphor 
of a flock of sheep. “Apvia is the diminutive plural of dapvds, 
a lamb. In later Greek the specific force of the diminutive 
was lost, and apviov was used in general for a lamb. If we 
accept the reading wpo8d7a the diminutive, instead of mpéB8ata, 
the same rule will apply. A flock of sheep is made up of sheep 
and lambs, and under the metaphor of a flock of sheep, Peter is 
commanded to be the supreme shepherd of Christ’s Church. 

Three times Christ asks of Peter a confession of love, and 
three times does he bid Peter feed the lambs and the sheep. 
The sense of this is the great importance of the sacred trust 
committed to Peter. It proves how much Christ loves his 
sheep. With sublime emphasis Jesus appoints this one way in 
which Peter was to direct the force of his love for Jesus. 
Jesus identifies with himself his sheep. Their cause is his 
cause; what is done to them is done to Jesus himself. ‘This 
te to all who are appointed to minister to the faithful. 
Jesus will hold as done to himself what is done for the sheep. 

There is a beautiful climax in the dialogue between Jesus 
and Peter. When Jesus first asks a confession of Peter’s love, 
he employs the term ayardw, Peter declares his love by the 
stronger verb gvAdw. The latter verb expresses a stronger 
degree of love. When Christ repeats the question, the same 
diversity appears in the use of the verbs. But in his third 
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address Jesus}\uses the term qvAdw; for Peter merited that 
trust. The repetitions of Jesus’ questions move Peter to fear 
that the Master doubts of Peter’s love. This is a saddening 
thought; but this sadness is soon dispelled by the manifestation 
of Jesus’ love of him. We repeat that the motive of Jesus’ 
threefold address to Peter was to impress on his mind the 
importance of feeding the sheep. Woe to the man who holds 
the post of a shepherd of Christ, and feeds not the sheep. 

Christ now predicts the martyrdom of Peter. He prefaces 
his declaration by the solemn formula: “ Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee”, by which a thing of great moment is fitly 
introduced. Christ uses the figurative symbolic language of 
prophecy. The truth declared is that when Peter should be 
old, he should be bound, led forth, and crucified. In saying 
that another should lead Peter whither he would not, Christ 
does not mean that Peter went unwillingly to death. The 
sense is that men shall lead Peter to something which is against 
the desire of nature. All men shrink from death, as far as 
regards the instinct of nature; andit is only by the ascendancy 
of the supernatural motive over the natural that men willingly 
give up their lives. Christ speaks of death as a thing that men 
naturally do not desire. 

In declaring that Peter should extend his hands, Christ 
surely has in mind the extension of Peter’s hands on the cross. 
He places this act before the act of binding him and leading 
him forth to death, using the freedom of prophetic diction. 
The contrast with Peter’s former freedom is better established 
by such order of the prophecy. In former years Peter’s hands 
were free to gird himself, and he had his liberty. In his old 
age there should come a day when his hands should no longer 
be free, and when another should bind him as a prisoner and 
lead him forth to death. In saying that another should gird 
Peter, the specific act of placing a girdle about Peter is not 
intended. It is the assertion that in contrast with the free act 
by which Peter bound his body with his girdle, another should 
place upon Peter the bonds of a prisoner. 

Some take great pains to explain why Jesus said that Peter 
girded himself when he was young. It is plain that Peter 
girded himself up to the time of his captivity. Hence some 
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believe that by prolepsis Jesus projects himself into the time 
when Peter is bound as a prisoner, and that Jesus calls that part of 
Peter’s life which had passed up to that event, the time when 
Peter was young. This is unnecessary, and absurd. To 
emphasize the fact that Peter shall be crucified in his old age, 
Jesus contrasts this event of his old age with the freedom Peter 
enjoyed in his youth. The grace of language demanded that 
the antithesis should be between old age and youth; and in 
mentioning this characteristic of Peter's youth, Jesus does not 
deny that it existed during Peter’s maturer years. 

John leaves us not no doubt of the meaning of Jesus’ 
words: he tells us that Jesus by these words signified by what 
manner of death Peter should glorify God. John wrote his 
Gospel after the death of Peter, and consequently the event 
made clear the sense of the prophecy. 

Three different meanings have been assigned to the 
sentence, “follow me,’ addressed to Peter by Jesus. Some 
believe that the sentence invites to the general spiritual 
following of Christ by conformity of life to Christ’s teachings; © 
others believe that Christ calls Peter to a death on the cross 
similar to hisown; others believe that after having delivered his 
great commission to Peter, the Lord arose and went forth, and 
asked Peter to come with him. The third opinion is the most 
probable. It is held by Toleti, Jansenius, 4 Lapide, Cajetan, 
Schegg, Fillion. It is made still more probable, if we recognize 
that this walking after Christ symbolized the spiritual following 
of Christ even to the death on the cross. The twentieth verse 
makes known that Jesus and Peter were moving away from the 
scene of the events narrated, when Peter turning saw St. John 
following. St. John is not mentioned by name, but described 
by that memorable event at the Last Supper. Until John 
should see his Master in Heaven nothing would come into his 
life like to that wondrous event. ‘There he had leaned back on 
Jesus’ breast; he had been favored with the foreknowledge of 
Judas’ treason; he had come closer to Jesus than Peter dared to 
come. Jesus had now honored Peter by the great commission ; 
he had prophesied the manner of his death; he had asked him 
to come with him, without doubt to instruct him still more in 
matters pertaining to the government of the Church. As Peter 
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sees John following, he is anxious to know what Jesus destines 
for that one of the Apostles whom he has loved in such a 
special manner. Peter therefore asks the Lord what shall be the 
destiny of John. What the future held for John was not for 
Peter to know. The sense of Jesus’ words are clear, as far they 
regard Peter’s question. They affirm that it was not necessary 
for Peter to know the future of this man, and that he should 
not know it. Peter’s duty was to follow Christ by fulfilling the 
great duties entrusted to him. What God had in store for John 
was not to be revealed. As the reading, “éav adrov Oédo 
pévev, if I will that he remain”, is certain, it is evident that 
Jesus affirms nothing. To show how absolutely hidden the future 
of John was to remain, he makes it by hypothesis as uncertain 
as isthe second coming of Christ. Jesus willed to foretell the 
manner of death of Peter; he willed to leave the future of John 
hidden in a mystery as deep as that of the day of judgment. 
And now after ages have passed that mystery remains. History 
has no clear testimony of when John died, or how he died. It 
is all shrouded in mystery. 

That the Vulgate reading, sec eum volo manere, is wrong 
is evident and acknowledged by all. It is found in no Greek 
codex, and in no other ancient version. Cajetan declares that 
the Latin text was corrupted, not by the interpreter, but by 
some unknown man. Jansenius speaks thus: ‘‘.Sz, 74 should 
be read, and not szc, so; and although many books have the 
false reading, its false character is so evident that only they 
contend about it who are obstinate, and who refuse to recognize 
the old error, or correct the error when detected.” Maldonatus 
declares that the Latin reading is a corruption without a 
semblance of probability. Wherever the Vulgate reading is 
wrong all the authorized Roman Catholic versions are wrong, 
and thus the Roman Catholics of the world accept this ignorant 
error, because the authority in the Church has not yet seen fit 
to provide for the correction of the Vulgate. 

The disciples misunderstood the Lord’s words concerning 
St. John. They inferred from them that John was really to 
live until the second coming of Jesus. This false opinion was 
strengthened by the widely prevailing belief of that time that 
the Lord’s second coming was near at hand. 
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St. John denies this false opinion which had gone forth 
among the disciples. He did not know when or how he should 
die, but he knew that Christ’s words did not affirm that he 
should not die, and he therefore appeals to the words of Christ 
to dispel the error. 

The authorship of the last two verses is more doubtful than 
that of the rest of the chapter, but their inspired character is 
not in doubt. The twenty-fourth verse assures the world that 
the beloved disciple wrote the Gospel which is now terminated, 
and it declares to man that the Gospel is true. he last verse, 
by a bold hyperbole, makes known that only a small part of 
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16. But the eleven disciples 
went into Galilee, unto the 
mountain where Jesus had ap- 
pointed them. © 
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15. And he said unto them: 
Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to the whole 
creation. 
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17. And when they saw 
him, they worshipped him: 
but some doubted. 


18. And Jesus came to 
them and spoke unto them, 
saying: All authority hath 
been given unto me in Heaven 
and on earth. 


19. Go ye therefore, and 
make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into 
the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost: 


20. ‘Teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I 
commanded you: and lo, Iam 
with you all the days, even unto 
the end of the world. 
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16. He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved; but 
he that believeth not shall 
be condemned. 


17. And these signs shall 
follow them that believe: in 
my name they shall cast out 
devils; they shall speak with 
new tongues ; 


18. They shall take up ser- 
pents, and if they drink any 
deadly thing, it shall in no 
wise hurt them: they shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover. 


In the rgth verse of Matthew ody is found in B, A, II, 1, 


33, et al.; in many codices of the old Italian version; in all the 
codices of the Vulgate; in both principal Syriac versions; and 
in the Armenian, Ethiopian, and Bohairic versions. It is 
endorsed by Westcott and Hort and by the Revised Edition of 
Oxford. It is omitted by ¥&, A, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, U, V,T, 
et al., and by many Greek Fathers and by Tischendorf. 


The order in which we have disposed these post-Resurrection 
events is only proposed as a possible order. As such it refutes 
the charge that the different accounts given us by the four 
Evangelists are contradictory. ‘There may be other possible 
orders of these events better than ours, and this very fact adds 
strength to our defense of the truth of the Gospels. 


Jesus had promised to appear to his disciples in Galilee on 
acertain mountain. ‘The site of the mountain has not been 
made known to us. ‘There they were to receive their full 
commission. ‘That promise of Jesus must be fulfilled. Jesus 
appeared to certain ones, and to the assembled Apostles, several 
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times before that promised appearance on the mountain in 
Galilee, but these appearances did not conflict with that which 
had been promised there. The Acts of the Apostles, I. 3, tell 
us “that Jesus showed himself alive to the Apostles after his 
passion by many proofs, appearing unto them for the space of 
forty days, and speaking the things concerning the kingdom of 
God.” Jesus had promised a meeting in Galilee ; he fulfilled 
his promise, and he did more. He takes away the sorrow of 
his Apostles by appearing to them on the very day of his 
Resurrection, and at other times before they came to the 
appointed mountain. Matthew makes no record of the preceding 
appearances of Jesus; but passes from Jesus’ appearance to the 
women to the event on the mountain in Galilee. 

It seems almost incredible that at this stage of the 
post-Resurrection events some of the Apostles should have 
doubted ; and yet Matthew declares that ‘‘some doubted.” To 
explain this, some interpreters believe that Matthew groups 
with the event on the mountain the doubts which had previously 
existed. The divine character of the Gospel would permit this 
opinion, but it seems hardly necessary. 

Others believe that there were others beside the Apostles 
present at this appearance of Jesus, and that some of these 
doubted. As Matthew makes explicit mention that the eleven 
went unto the mountain, this opinion does violence to the text. 
Matthew’s statement may be explained thus: The Apostles 
went unto the mountain, and Jesus appeared unto them, but the 
manner of his appearance did not at once obtain absolute belief 
from all the Apostles. They were slow to believe. They did 
not doubt at this time that Jesus was risen, but they may have 
doubted the veracity of their sensible perception of the fact. 
Matthew seems to infer that all doubt vanished as Jesus came, 
and spoke to them. ‘The doubt therefore seems to have been as 
to whether the Being whom they beheld, were the risen Christ ; 
and this doubt vanished as Jesus came to them and spoke to 
them. 

Jesus now confers upon the Apostles the full powers of the 
Apostolate. To justify the amplitude of their authority, he 
declares that to himself is given all power in Heaven and on earth. 
Jesus is the absolute King of Heaven and earth ; absolute King 
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of the universe. In virtue of this infinite power, Jesus gives to 
the Apostles the fulness of delegated powers. They are 
authorized to teach all nations: as Mark states it, to preach the 
Gospel to the whole creation. The Greek term of Matthew's 
text is stronger then ¢o teach. It is pa@ntedoate, to make 
disciples of. 'Vhis is the great object of the appointment of the 
Apostles, to bring the children of men to the discipleship of 
Christ. These words of Christ may be called the /etters patent 
of the Apostles. They confer upon the Apostles the authority 
of their great office, and they establish the purpose of that great 
power. ‘They are by preaching the Gospel of Christ to make 
disciples to Christ of all men. When they have planted faith 
in the souls of men through the teaching of the truth, then they 
are to regenerate these by baptism. Baptism is to be conferred 
in the name of the three persons of the Trinity. It is to be 
observed that the words of Christ are not év 7@ oveuati in the 
name, but eis To dvopa, znto the name. In the formula the 
name represents the essential Trinity; hence by Baptism 
Christians are consecrated to the Trinity; they devote themselves 
to the service of the Trinity; they belong to the Trinity; they 
are united to the Trinity. Hence the words of Christ mean 
much more than that the name of the Trinity should be 
invoked in conferring it. The original phrase expresses a 
state of being operated by baptism by which the baptized are 
united to the Trinity, and become servants of the Trinity. 
Although the words, in themselves considered, do not establish 
the formula of baptism, they declare its nature in such a way 
that the Church is able to found her authentic formula upon 
these words. In all ages the name of the Trinity has been 
employed in conferring Baptism. Wherefore, when in Acts, 
VIII. 16; II. 38; XIX. 5, the Christians are said to be baptized 
into the name of Christ, it is not to be believed that Baptism 
was conferred in the name of Christ alone. ‘These texts mean 
that by Baptism, conferred in the name of the Trinity, we become 
incorporated into Jesus Christ, our spiritual Head. Thus in the 
Teaching of the Apostles, 1X, it is ordained: ‘ But let no one 
eat or drink of your Eucharist, but they who have been 
baptized into the name of the Lord”. But in the sixth chapter 
the Zeaching appoints the proper formula of Baptism: “And 
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concerning Baptism, thus baptize ye: Having first said all 
these things, baptize into the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit, in living water. But if thou have 
not living water, baptize into other water; and if thou canst 
not baptize in cold water, baptize in warm water. But if thou 
have not either (in sufficient quantity for immersion) pour out 
water thrice upon the head of the person into the name of 
Father and Son and Holy Spirit”. The words recorded by 
Mark show us the necessity of Baptism. It is placed with faith 
as the great means of salvation. Mark places before men two 
alternatives: faith and Baptism unto salvation; and unbelief, 
and, of course, rejection of Baptism unto condemnation. In the 
ordinary economy of God this method of dealing with mankind 
is maintained. 

When Christ commands belief, he implies a belief which 
brings with it the keeping of all the commandments of God, 
hence Matthew commands the Apostles to teach the faithful to 
observe all things whatsoever he had commanded. Every page 
of Holy Scripture proclaims false the vain theory of the early 
Protestants, that man is saved by faith alone. In order to teach 
with authority, the Apostles must teach infallibly; and as they 
were to teach until the end of time, adequate provision must 
have been made for a succession which should also teach 
infallibly until the end of time. This infallible teaching 
authority is vested in the Catholic Church; and so clear is her 
commission that no other institution has ever dared to claim 
the power of infallible teaching. 

The office committed to the Apostles was too great for any 
unaided human power, and consequently Christ promises to be 
with the Apostles perpetuated in their successors until the end of 
time. On this divine promise rests the indefectibility of the 
Church. ‘The power of Christ was the power of God. As 
the power of God can not fail, therefore the Church can 
not fail. She can suffer, and she has suffered; causes of - 
stumbling can come in her human element, and they have 
come; but she can not fail. After the fearful shocks of 
centuries she is doing Christ’s bidding to-day with undiminished 
vigor, and thus she shall continue until the end of time. 
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The words of Christ make it necessary that there should 
be on earth one religion, and only one. That religion admits of 
different liturgies, and different customs of races, but it must be 
one in the same faith, the same sacraments, and the same 
authority. It must be a religion that recognizes an apostolic 
succession with the authority to teach all men in the name of 
the Christ, and with the infallible power to teach all truth. 
Nothing less will fulfill the words of Christ. He gave power to 
the Apostles to teach all men, and he promised to them the 
divine assistance in that promise: ‘Lo, Iam with you all the 
days, even unto the end of the world.” As the world still 
endures, there must be on earth an organization which has 
power to carry on the work inaugurated by the Apostles. Men 
have need to be taught now, as well as when the Gospel of 
Christ began on earth. There must be on earth a teaching 
power which men must believe. Christ declares that he who 
believes not the teaching of the Apostles shall be condemned ; 
and he also declares that he will be with them until the end of 
time. We must therefore look somewhere for an organization 
which perpetuates the Apostles. There is no allusion in the 
words of Christ to the written Gospels. It is therefore absurd 
to say that the Apostles live in their Gospels until the end of 
time. To fulfill the words of Christ, there must be a living 
teacher empowered with the authority of Christ. The words 
of Christ clearly declare this, and history: bears witness that in 
such way the Apostles fulfilled their mission. Without the aid 
of the living voice of authority, the Bible has not taught men, 
and it can not teach men. Divine truth is in the Scriptures, 
but an infallible teacher is needed to explain them to men. 

Even in the matter of human law, it is not enough that the 
law be made, and written in a code: there is needed, and there 
exists a graded authority for the interpretation of that law. 
And men have been obliged to establish a supreme authority 
from which there is no appeal. In like manner the Scriptures 
are the code of the Church. She reads them ; she receives their 
meaning ; and she teaches thistomen. As she has the authority 
of Christ, she demands that men shall believe her teachings as 
the infallible truth of God. She has been before the world 
since the birth of the Christian era. She has been a sign which 
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has been spoken against ; but no man can point out an instance 
where the promise of Christ has failed in her. Outside of her 
all is chaos in religion. Supernatural faith has died out of the 
hearts of men. There is no doctrinal unity among the sects. 
They differ widely in their views of the Scriptures and of all 
other doctrinal points. There is no authority, no infallible 
guide. Certainly Christ contemplated no such state of things. 
He would have his followers one in faith and one in love. 
There can only be one true religion on earth. The Catholic 
Church must be that one religion, for she only has the elements 
declared by Christ. It is only the Catholic Church that is the 
Church of history, going back to the beginning, unchanging, 
demanding and obtaining from men the obedience of faith. No 
other religious denomination teaches men with authority; no 
other one lays claim to be the successor of the Apostles. The 
very boldness of the claims of the Catholic Church exposes her 
to opposition ; and yet all men must concede that she fulfills 
every word of Christ’s great commission, and that she has a 
mighty following in whom the promise of Christ is accurately 
fulfilled. Nowhere else in all the world is it fulfilled. She has 
not enrolled all men in her following, for Christ predicted that 
not all should follow him. All her members are not holy, for 
Christ predicted that many should be called, but few chosen. 
There have been many failures in her human element: even 
those who sat in the high places have been wicked, for Christ 
predicted that causes of stumbling should come. But all 
through the ages the Catholic Church has taught men the 
infallible truth, and has administered the true Sacraments; and 
through her truth and salvation have been delivered to men. 
She will continue her divine mission of teaching, and 
administering the sacraments to men to the end of time, for 


d is with her. 

re ‘Chsists promise to be with the Church means, in the first 
place, that she can not fail in the work commanded her. In 
the revelation made to Jacob at Bethel, Gen. XXVIII. r6,the 
Lord confirms his promise to Jacob by this declaration: “I 
am with thee.” 

When Moses shrank from the great work of leading Israel 
out of Egypt, Yahveh assured him of the divine Soke: by 
the same phrase: ‘Certainly I will be with thee.”—Exodus, 
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The infallible divine assistance is promised to Joshua in 
the same words: ‘As Iwas with Moses, so I will be with 
thee: I will not fail thee, nor forsake thee.”—Josh. I. 5. The 
phrase is used again in the same sense in Joshua, III. 7; Deut. 
XXXIV 2: Judges; V1.i12 5) Ise XLL 03 Jer. Tior9 3. XXs ras 
Acts, XVIII. 10. Now Protestantism must assume as its very 
first principle that this great promise of Christ has failed. 
Christ founded an organized teaching Church, and made Peter 
its supreme head on earth, and promised to this Church the 
divine assistance all the days of time; and yet Protestantism is 
founded on the assumption that Christ’s promise has failed. 
Christ was God, and God’s promise can not fail. On this one 
great truth rests the security of the Catholic Church. And this 
truth makes Protestantism the most illogical of all the heresies. 
But it thrives, because it appeals to the pride and foolishness 
of men. 

Mark adds that Jesus promised the gift of miracles to the 
Church, and history bears witness that as the miracles were 
needed, they have always been worked in the Church. 
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19. ‘O pév ody Kupios, peta 
TO NaAnTaL avTOIs, avEeAnhON Eis 
TOV ovpavov, Kal éxaficev ex 
deEv@v ToD Ocod. 


20. "Kxelvor. Sé é&edXOovTes 


> / la) lal a 

éxnpvtav travtayod, Tod Kupiou 
cuvepyouvtTos, Kal Tov Ddyov 
BeBavodvtos Sia Tey émraKkoXov- 


Bovvrwv onueiov, ~Apny. 


LUKE XXIV. 44—53. 

44. Elev 8 pos avtous: 
Odrot of Adyou pov ods éAXadANnCTA 

\ 8 a 4 x \ € Lad a 
mpos vas éTt OY adv viv, STL 
dei TAnp@OAvar arravta Ta ye- 
ypappéeva év TO vou@ Moveéas, 
Kal Tois mpopytais, Kal wadpots 
Tepl €“od, 

45. Tore dujvorEev adbtav tov 
voor, ToD cuviévat Tas ypadas: 
"Ore 


\ 
TOV 


46. Kai eivev avrois: 
oUT@S YyéypamTa: abeiv 
Xpicrov, kai dvacthvar ex vexpav 
TH TPIT HMPA, 

47. Kat xnpvxOjvar 
TO OvdmaTe avToD peTavotay ets 
adecw apaptidv eis mavta Ta 


€Ovn, apEdpevor ard ‘lepovoadn 


yx 
eT b 
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19. So then the Lord Jesus, 
after he had spoken unto them, 
was received up into Heaven, 
and sat down at the right hand 
of God. 


20. And they went forth, 
and preached everywhere, the 
Lord working with them, and 
confirming the word by the 
signs that followed. Amen. 
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48. “Tpets pudptupes tovtar, 

hy at Nee 

49. Kat tdod eyo éEarroartéd- 

\ lal 
Aw THY éeTayyediav Tod Iatpds 

> os € lal ig r 
fou eb vuas: vpeis 6€ KkabicaTe 
> oe 7 
€v 77) TOXEL, Ews ov evdvanabe && 
inpous dtvapup. 

We! ‘ 

50. “E&étjyayev b€ avtovs &ws 
mpos BynOaviav: Kal émdpas tas 
XElpas avTov, evrAOynoEV avTOUS. 

51. Kat éyévetro év t@ evdo- 

° Le > iN 4 > ? ’ 
ely avtov avtovs, dudotn am’ av- 
TaY, Kal avedépeto eis TOV ovpa- 


! 
vov~, 


52. Kat avtot mpooxvyncar- 
Tes avutov, Uréatpewar eis ‘lepou- 
cad, META yapas peyadys. 

53. Kal joav diarravtos ev 
T@ lep@, EvAOYyoUVTES TOV Bedr, 
"Amnv. 

44. And hesaid unto them: 
These are my words which I 
spoke unto you, while I was 
yet with you, how that all 
things must needs be fulfilled, 
which are written in the law 
of Moses, and the prophets, and 
the psalms, concerning me. 


45. Then opened he their 
mind, that they might under- 
stand the Scriptures ; 


46. And hesaid unto them: 
Thus it is written, that the 
Christ should suffer, and rise 
again from the dead the third 
day ; 

47. And that repentance 
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and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name unto 
all the nations, beginning from 
Jerusalem. 


48. Ye are witnesses of 
these things. 


49. And behold, I send 
forth the promise of my Father 
upon you: but remain ye in 
the city, until ye be clothed 
with power from on high. 


50. And he led them out 
until they were over against 
Bethany: and he lifted up his 
hands, and blessed them. 


51. And it came to pass, 
while he blessed them, he 
parted from them, and was car- 
ried up into Heaven. 


52. And they worshipped 
him, and returned to Jerusalem 
with great joy: 

53. And were continually 
in the temple, blessing God. 


In some authorities xai odtws é5e is placed in the 46th 
verse of Luke. The Vulgate follows this reading. The phrase 
is omitted by &, B, C*, D, L, many codices of the older Latin 
version, two codices of the Vulgate, the Bohairic version, the 
Ethiopian version, the Syriac Evangelistary of Jerusalem, the 
Revised Version of Oxford, and the critics. In verse 47 
peravoray eis adeowv is found in &, B, the Peshito, and Bohairic 
version. This is approved by ‘Tischendorf. The other 
authorities have «al dfeow. In the 5oth verse éw is omitted 
by &, B, C*, L, the Peshito, the Bohairic version, the Ethiopian 
version, and the Armenian version. In the 51st verse the 
phrase xal avadépero eis tov ovpardy is omitted by %*, D, the 
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Sinaitic Syriac Palimpsest, many codices of the old Italian 
version, and by Tischendorf. Its genuineness is assured by its 
presence in all the other codices. In the 52nd verse D, the 
Sinaitic Syriac, and the many codices of the old Italian version 
omit mpooxuyjcaytes a’tév. ‘Tischendorf also omits it. It is 
found in §&, B, A, C, et al. Band many other codices add any 
at the end of the Gospel. 

Between the forty-third verse and forty-fourth verse of 
Luke we must suppose a lacuna of considerable length. ‘The 
same lacuna occurs between the eighteenth and nineteenth verses 
of Mark. This results from the fact that these Evangelists 
group into a condensed form the events of that period of the 
Gospel. By the one general phrase, “‘after he had spoken unto 
them” Mark recapitulates all the events from the Resurrection 
up to the Ascension. St. Luke passes over the going of the 
disciples to Galilee and all that series of events which took 
place in Jerusalem, immediately after the appearance of Jesus to 
the eleven on the day of the Resurrection. In thus arranging 
his account he does not deny that other events intervened. 
The phrase elzev 5¢€ does not indicate an immediate temporal 
connection between what precedes and what follows. The 
conjunction is used to connect the various parts of a narrative, 
irrespective of their immediate succession. Thus it is used in 
Paver Viet is at. 40,) 51; A112 23; AVL rs XVIT Tr 
SUL tos . Yi. ete, 

We believe that much of the forty days was spent in 
Galilee. There at divers times the Apostles saw the Lord, and 
were taught by him of the kingdom of God. Toward the end 
of that time they came down to Jerusalem, for Pentecost was 
approaching, and the descent of the Holy Ghost was to take 
place in Jerusalem. Luke gives here a general resume of the 
Lord’s teaching which had extended over the whole period. 
Luke omits the events which the others narrate, but he gives 
a general synopsis of the teaching which Jesus communicated 
in these events. Luke tells us that Christ confirmed his 
teaching and the truth of his death and Resurrection from the 
Scriptures. Very briefly he outlines the great commission of 
the Apostles to preach and forgive sins, and then we come 
to that which is proper to Luke. He alone records that Jesus 
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bade them remain in the city until they should receive the 
Holy Ghost whom Jesus had promised to send them from the 
Father. And then he tells us that Jesus led them out until 
they were over against Bethany, and there he blessed them and 
ascended into Heaven. The Ascension is more fully described 
by St. Luke in the first chapter of the Acts. By combining 
the two accounts we know that as Jesus was taken up into 
Heaven, the two Apostles adored him, and then there appeared 
two angels in white apparel, who told them that Jesus should 
come again in glory, as they had seen him going up into 
Heaven. ‘They all returned with joy to the upper chamber 
where they abode, and they continued steadfastly in prayer 
with the women, and Mary the Mother of Jesus, and with his 
brethren. In the Gospel Luke speaks of the assiduous prayers 
in the Temple, for they went forth from their place of abiding 
to pray in the Temple. It was in that same upper chamber 
that the Holy Ghost descended on Pentecost. 

It is evident that the order of events with which Luke 
closes his Gospel contemplates an appearance of Jesus at 
Jerusalem not recorded by any other Evangelist. The evidences 
of the Resurrection had been multiplied. ‘Jesus had shown 
himself alive, after his passion, by many proofs, appearing unto 
them for the space of forty days, and speaking the things 
concerning the kingdom of God: and being assembled together 
with them, he charged them not to depart from Jerusalem, but 
to wait for the promise of the Father, which, said he, ye heard 
from me: for John indeed baptized with water; but ye shall be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost, not many days hence.”—Acts, 
I. 3—5. 

Now of these many proofs the Evangelists record only a 
part. The fact of the Resurrection was so abundantly attested 
that the witnesses condense into their brief narratives only the 
more important elements. With set purpose they omit much. 
The order of the events is not considered important. The 
diversity in the several accounts evinces that their minds 
centered on the great facts, that Christ was risen, and that he 
had proven this fact by many proofs. 

It was most natural that Christ should appear to his 
disciples for the last time in the Holy City. There the great 
consummation had taken place; there the Holy Ghost was to 
descend upon them; and there they were to begin their career 
of preaching. 
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When Jesus forbids them to leave Jerusalem, his meaning 
is that they were not to begin their great career of preaching 
until they should be baptized with the Holy Ghost. They 
were not fully prepared for this great work until they should 
be strengthened by this spiritual power. 

It seems that every vestige of doubt had vanished from the 
Apostles as they returned from the scene of the Ascension. 
They did not have the spiritual insight into the mysteries, 
which came to them after the descent of the Holy Ghost, but, 
at least, we find now no more evidences of doubt in the 
Resurrection. 

The site of the Ascension can not be determined. ‘The 
traditional site is on the summit of the Mount of Olives, but 
this can not be the true site. St. Luke clearly states that Jesus 
led them out over against Bethany. Now, however we explain 
this statement it will not agree with the traditional sanctuary of 
the Ascension, on the top of the Mount of Olives. Bethany is 
distant from Jerusalem about five furlongs. The road to 
Bethany does not surmount the Mount of Olives, but passes 
along the lower part of the slope of the Mount. Thus during a 
large portion of the way one traverses the slope of the mount. 
If Jesus led the Apostles to the summit of the Mount of Olives, 
and there ascended, it would be ridiculous to suppose that St. 
Luke would not locate the event on the mount, especially as the 
events of Jesus’ life had made it so well known in the Gospels. 
Luke’s text plainly indicates that Jesus led them to a place 
which could best be located by its proximity to Bethany. This 
view is not overthrown by the passage of Acts, I. 12: ‘Then 
they returned unto Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet, 
which is nigh unto Jerusalem, a Sabbath day’s journey off.” 
It is not said that in returning, the Apostles only traveled a 
Sabbath’s journey, but that the Mount of Olives is thus distant 
from Jerusalem. According to Mark, XI. 1, Bethany is at the 
Mount of Olives. The fact therefore is that at about a 
Sabbath’s journey from Jerusalem the Mount of Olives begins. 
On the south east slope of the mountain stood Bethany, and 
near that village Christ ascended into Heaven. 

Mark declares that Jesus sat down at the right hand of 
God. Thus St. Stephen saw him when the Heavens were 
opened. This means that Jesus as God is equal to the Father, 
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and that his glorified humanity is closest to God. Mark also 
tells us that the Apostles went forth and fulfilled their mission 
by the help of God’s power. 

And now, after having followed Jesus from his birth in the 
stable, through his childhood, his public life of teaching, his 
sufferings, his death and Resurrection, and his Ascension, we 
look back upon that divine life with perfect faith and absolute 
hope and love. Jesus embodies in himself everything that is 
good in human life. He is the personification of absolute 
goodness made imitable for man. His teaching is not made up 
of mere abstract principles, but the living example of a man 
like unto us in all save sin. He has left us his divine life as 
the perfect model for us toimitate. He lived his life in poverty, 
and suffering, that all may find guidance in that way of life that 
leads to Heaven. He stands before us in all things the perfect 
man. Amid the uncertainty, the gloom, and the sorrow of this 
world, we draw close to him and rest on him, knowing that he 
is the absolute Truth, the Way and the Life. 


THER END. 
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Jesus dwells at Specmy ie a 7 
Isaiah's prophecy. . 


John 

Jesus. ‘ani a demonized man 
in the Synagogue at Caphar- 
naum 


Jesus heals Simon’s mother-|\ 997° 7 


in-law.. 
Jesus heals the sick at Caphar- 


Jesus teaches in. ‘the ‘Syna- 
gogues of Galilee.. 

ee heals a leper..,.. 

esus heals a palsied man who 

is let down through the zoct 
at Capharnaum.. 

The calling of ‘Matthew. 

The Banquet in Levi's house . 


chamber—The piece of new 
cloth on an old garment. . 
Jesus heals a man at the Pool 
of Bethesda. eto 
The Divinity of. Jesus... 
e plucking of the corn on 
the Sabbath—Jesus defends 
the action of the disciples. 
Jesus heals a withered hand 
on the Sabbath. 
Jesus goes down to ‘Lake Gen- 
nesaret—Isaiah XLII. 1~4 


and villages teaching and 
healing—The calling: of the 
Twelve Apostles. . 

The Beatitudes. . 

Jesus proclaims ‘the “Apostles 
the Light of the world and 
the salt of the earth....... 


The Sin of Anger.. ‘ 

The sin of lust —Marriage. . 

Jesus’ teaching regarding 
oaths.. 

The love of enemies—Pardon- 
ing of offenses—Alms. . 

Alms to be done in secret. 

The proper mode of prayer— 
The Lord’s Prayer. . Wa 

The doctrine of fasting. . 

Christ teaches to lay up treas- 
ures in Heaven. weoree 

The Lamp of the body. Bb series 

God and mammon. 

Be not anxious for your ‘tife, 


ye shall drink; 
your body what ye shall put 
The mote in the brother's eye 
—Cast not pearls baton 
swine.. : 
Ask and ye shall receive. 
The golden rule—The narrow 
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The house on the rock and the 


house on the sand.. VI = 
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field—The pearl of great | 
price—The parable of the | 
drag-net — The citizens of 
uge8 city refuse to believe 
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Jesus with his disciples ‘cross 
the Lake of Gennesaret— 


They forget to take bread. .| XVI. 1-12..| VIII. rz-21 |............]............] IL. 623-635. 
Jesus heals a blind man at 
Bethsaida.. ae soscheeess VILE 22=26 5) eis dic hos Wen epee: Sete | Rem Osos Oe 


St. Peter ees the Divin- 
ity of Christ at Czsarea 
Philippi—Christ founds His 


Church on Peter. XVI. 13-20 | VIII. 27-30 | IX. 18-21. .]............] Il. 639-672. 
Christ rebukes Pate hae 

predicts his Crucifixion and VIII. 31-38. ; y 

Subsequent glory..........| XVI. 2s-28.| IX. 1...... IX. 21-27. ova 5. a bes i OTe =F00. 
The Transfiguration......... XVII. 1-13.| IX. 2-13... .| IX. 28-36. .|.. 0.0... 5+ of glues 
Jesus heals the demonized boy} XVII. 14-23] IX. 14-32. .| IX. 37-45. .]...........-| IIL. 18-35. 


The tax of the half-shekel— 
Peter finds the shekel in the 
mouth of the fish.. ‘ Val sa=o 7 cis. te aiallscstavenw oie ciatsincl nreyee tate acces SLES eestor 


The greatest in the Kingdon 
of Heaven—Causes 0 
stumbling—The little ones 
~The parable of the ninety- 


nine eae and the one lost ' : 
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Forgiveness of injuries—The 
parable of the man who 
owed his lord ten thousand 


The conditions of discipleship. 

Jesus appoints seventy disci— 
ples and sends them to 
preach . 


Nea apbthida “Carnie eae @ ily Wit ve nl aw 


and other cities which did 
not believe.. ; 

The return of the seventy 
disciples. . 


Nese ena ead te ‘it wa ea a baits arose SE 
DG ERT (ac Yo fal PRERGR PREC 


labor and are ev laden. 
The good Samaritan.. : 
Martha and Mary 


Mase seeached a. tes Posst ofl me lak lee Se 


Tabernacles. . 


XVIIL"r5- 


“VIII. x 9-22 
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Jesus continues to preach’ in 


the Temple—The Pharisees 
send officers to take Him— 
Nicodemus. . 

esus forgives the ‘adulteress. . 
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to the Pharisees. . 


Jesus continues His discours: 


to the Pharisees—They take 
up stones to cast at Him. 


Jegus heals a blind man on the|" "777" Sc Recor aac en rca teectc Gch 


Sabbath 
esus the Good ‘Shepherd. . 


Renecicseae the (Ciac pion Me ee Rielle’ sol eustis ae hic: rele inte ee teraid 


ray—Second form of the 
ord’s Prayer. 


Wan cewiewae ea rst @ esi sis «© inhale 


to lay hands on Him. 


Jesus heals a dumb demoniac] 


Se BERIZEDUD cay caine aie 


a sign from Jesus—The sign 
of Jonah—The Parable of 
the Unclean Spirit which is 
cast out of a man, and re- 
hg Be Gene eau yay Arann 
Jesus dines with a Pharisee— 
The Pharisees marvel that 
oe washes not His hands 
efore eating—Jesus con- 
demns their hypocrisy. 
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God's Providence—The Sin 


XII. 22-37. 


XII. 38-45. 


IIT. 22-30. . 


against the Holy Ghost... .]..........+-{-- 


Jesus refuses to arbitrate in a 
temporal matter—The par- 
able of the rich man who 
ee ulled down his barns and 

uilt greater... 


Be ant onetee cag Sane Rr oe aia OO bes We ewe 


what ye shall eat, not yet 
for yas body what ye shall 
put on. A 


The necessity ot: watching for 
the Lord's Coming—Perse- 
cution. 


Theslunsof the Lord'sComingl alle Mivivesabaty ers 


—Judgment.. 


The slaughter of the Galiimane 


by Pilate—The Tower of 
Siloam—The Pp haan. 
fig tree.. P 


The Lord heals @ woman in 
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seed and of the leaven. . 
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Jesus at the Feast of the Ded- 
ication at Jerusalem—He 
declares himself the Son of 
GoGh eaett sa cioctan Ga ecu es 

The number of the elect—The 
last shall be first—Jeru- 
salem.. 


ae peat eal er epee eee 


made a great supper and 
invited many, and they 
would not come.. 


ce pelosi: ety rialelyhee ghd ES a Cee 


Law—The Cross—The par- 
ables of the man preparing 
to build the tower, and of 
the king going to war—The 


Salt whiehvhas lost its savor}es eo. 5. ioe. vfs a0. ccc se ees 


Jesus receives sinners—The 
parable of the lost sheep.. 


The parable ofthe womanwho| 


loses a_ piece of silver—The 
joy in siesrene over a repen- 
tant sinner.. Bi eieterets 
The prodigal son. 
The unrighteous steward.. 


ac gepaene as stewards. fee e esses spete,'s ¥, (em misLaiers 


beggar.. 


Occasions of Stumbling—For- ae a ps 


giveness of Injuries—Faith 
—The rewards of God.. 

Jesus raises Lazarus from the 
dead. 

The Pharisees take counsel to 
put Jesus to death—Caia- 
phas prophesies the aes) 
ency of Jesus’ death.. 

pass heals ten lepers.. 

e second coming of ‘Christ. 


The parable of the Gulia: 64 oi 


Judge—Perseverance in 
praye 


‘The Phatisee aad the publican| = Ne aa 4 


in the Temple. . 


+ acento ean oan Sy ey Cele narra 
XIX. 1-12. 


aaa es neg ee of 
celibacy... eres 

Sage the little children] XIX. 13-15 

esus and the rich young man 
—The danger of riches— 
Renunciation. 

The parable of the householder 
who hired men at various 
hours of the day, and paid 
all the same wages. 

Jesus prophesies his death and 
resurrection. . 

The Petition of the sons of 
Zebedee 

Jesus Reeds: two blind men in 


XIX. 16-30 


XX. 290-34. 


X. 1-12..... 
X. 13-16.... 
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The parable of the ten pounds}.....--+-+ 


Mary of Bethany anoints the 
head and feet of Jesus..... 

Jesus’ triumphal entry into 
MERE LENA tev etciai/aic) ala “aava}evicies® 

Jesus again casts out the trad- 
ers from ,the Temple— 
Hosanna to the Son of 
David—Jesus curses a fig 
tree—He prenicts ee fell of 


Jerusalem.. XXI. 12-22 


XXVI. 6-13 
EX 2-10. 


XI. 12-25... 
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TIL. 318-323. 
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The Pharisees demand of Jesus 

by what authority he acts— 

The parable of the two sons ; 

—The baptism of John....| XXI. 23-32 | XI. 27-33 XX. 1-8.. III. 525-534. 
The parable of the wicked hus- 

bandmen.. XXI. 33-36 | XII. 1-12 KX. 9-105. Spee so Soins ote Se Sa eA A 
The parable of the king’ $ mar- 
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Czsar's tribute. XXII. rg—22| XII. 13-17..| KX. 20-26..}...2...5....| LIL.§54-562. 
The resurrection of the body. XXII. 23-33; XII. 18-27 XX, 29=—408 5 SP a G57 2. 
The great commandment of 

the law. XXII. 34-40] XII. 28-34. III. 371-579. 
Jesus asks ‘the Pharisees how 

the Messiah can be David's 

Son. XXII. 41-46] XII. 35-37 XX) 41-44l Aci age aswsceelide syO=sa Ss 
lone rebukes the Pharisees. .| XXIII. 1-39} XII. 38—40...| XX. 45-47i-|. ~. 2... 00%- of TTL g85—s90. 

‘he widow's mites. , Heineviisetels ste | COw LL Gi dgen) Seok. Dang Srey III. 599-603. 
The Gentiles ask to see Jesus 

—Jesus prophesies his death|............|....0cesececlescscecceees| StL. 20-36..| IITs 603-614. 
The: blindness ofthe: Jews. wo. abecn ae cocwdoclewsctpscsccclscs sacs ccude) auddagp—50.2) CiteGreaoen 
The fall of Jerusalem—The 

end of the world.... XXIV. x1-5r}] XIII. 1-37..| XXI. 5-38 .j...-....-.~.| ILL. 621-679. 
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The parable of the five talents} XXV. 14-30]. IV. 10-22. 
The last judgment—Works of 

mercy. MOE f o2-36) oo ans 2. os, ELS [ete ctameem Se eee re = ed ieee 
The chief priests “and scribes 

take counsel how to kill 

Jesus. . XXXVI. 1-51] XIV. 1-2...| XXII. 1-2. IV. 35-40. 
Judas consents to betray Jesus 

for thirty pieces of silver...) XXVI.14-16] XIV. ro-11.| XXII. 3-6.. IV. 40-45. 
Jesus bids his Apostles prepare XXXVI. 17— ; 

the Passover... senses TO es eee XIV. 12-16.| XXII. 7-13 IV. 45-65. 

XXVI. 20- 
The “Last. Supper”’........; as. ..-| XIV. 17-21.| XOXIL. rg—18} XIII. 1-30..| IV. 65-98. 
Contention among the Apos- 

tles—Simon’s denial pre- 

dicted—He is to be the 

chief of all the Apostles...|...... arnt XXII. 24-34] XIII. 31-38.} IV. 98-117. 
The institution of the Euchar-| XXVI. 26- 

ist. 20. J. «| XIV. 22-25.) XXII. 19223}... .........| TVe.217=270. 
The last discourse of Jesus to ; 

his disciples—Jesus declares 

that he must go to the : 
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The Holy ‘Ghost promised— 

Love of Jesus—The abiding 

in man’ of the Holy Trinity .|....<.5 02s sfisc eee. XIV. 15-31.| IV. 189-202. 
Jesus the Vine—Abiding in 
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The hatred of the hd Sata ha 

secutions. . : XV. 18-27..| IV. 213-220. 
Mhetcominwg Of the NdAvocater hn kiss <icd-s soc {aluy law ones cnc eermenn el ees 1-15..| IV. 220-233. 
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Avarice of Pharisees, III. 587-597. 
Azor, progenitor of Christ, I. 58. 


Banias, II, 644. 

Banquet in Levi's house, I. 594-604. 

Baptism, IV. 627-634. 

Baptism, a new birth, I. 386-395. 

Baptism, doctrine of, I. 385-400. 

Baptism of John, III. 527-533. 

Bar-Jona, II. 640-649. 

Barabbas preferred to Christ, IV. 
374-414. 

Bartholomew, the Apostle, II. 41-42. 

Bartimeus healed at Jericho, III. 
479-477. 

Basil on Real Presence, IV. 131. 

Bathsheba, I. 62. 

Battologia, II. 183. 

Beatitudes, number of, II. 79. 

Beatitudes, the, II. 50-79. 
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Bed, healed man of Bethesda carries 
his, I. 635. 

Beelzebub, Il. 480-481. 

Beelzebub, prince of devils," III. 232, 


Beginning, apxy, meaning of, I. 23— 


24. 

Belief of many in Christ, I. 373-384. 

Bethabarah, I. 339-340. 

Bethany, Jesus at, III. 125-136. 

Bethesda, I. 622-634. 

Bethphage, III. 504-505. 

Bethsaida, II. 508-510. 

Bethsaida, II. 635-636. 

Bethsaida, woe to, III. 97-104. 

Betrayal of Jesus, IV. 312-369. 

Bezetha, I. 626. 

Binding and loosing by Peter, II. 
668-672. 

Birds of the air, example of, II. 222. 

Birth of Christ, date of, I. 85. 

Birth of Jesus, announced by Gab- 
riel, 1. rr5—118. 

Birth of Jesus in stable, I. 182-108. 

Birth of John the Baptist, I. 145- 
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Blasphemy against Holy Ghost, III. 
269-270. 

Blasphemy, sin of, III. 228. 

Blessed Virgin sinless, II. 195. 

Blessed Virgin’s lowly state, IV. 109. 

Blind demoniac healed, III. 227. 

Blind man, cure of, II. 635-638. 

Blind man healed, III. rg5—ar1. 

Blind man healed at Jericho, II. 470- 


477- 
Blind men, two healed by Christ, II. 


_ 453-457- : 

Blindness of Pharisees, III. 211. 
Blood and water flow from side of 

Jesus, IV. 518-526. 
Blood of Abel, III. 266. 
Blood, field of, IV. 373-400. 
Blood of the Covenants, IV. 151-158. 
Blood of Zachariah, III. 264-266. 
Bloody sweat, IV. 288-208. 
Blow on the cheek, II. 153-155. 
Boaz, progenitor of Christ, I. 5, 7. 
Body of Christ, given for us, IV. r52- 


155. 
Bone of Jesus not broken, IV. 518— 


524. 

Brazen serpent, a type of Christ, I. 
387-404. 

Bread, daily, II. 191-194. 

Bread, disciples forget to take, II. 


625-634. 
Bread of life, II. 546-561. 
Breaking of legs of crucified, IV. 
518+520. 
Brethren of Christ, II. 408—412- 
Brethren of Jesus, I. 371-373. 
Brethren of Jestts believe not in him, 
IIL. 78-81. 
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Burial of Jesus, IV. 527-539. 

Sire K Philippi, Jesus at, II. 640— 
_ 644. 

Caiaphas, Jesus in house of, IV. 331- 


360. 
Caiaphas’ prophecy, III. 389-302. 
Cainan, aifecalty of, I. hk 
Cainan, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 
Calf, the fatted, III. 343. 

Calling of Andrew and Simon, I. 348- 


E353: 
Calling of Nathanael, I. 353-358. 
Calling of Philip, I. 353-356. 
Calling of Simon and Andrew, I. 508- 


Grae 
Calling of sons of Zebedee, I. 508- 


513. 
Calvary, site of, IV. 437-467. 
Camel and the eye of the needle, III. 


357- 
Canaanitish woman’s daughter 
healed, II. 602-608. 
Candle under a bushel, II. 108. 
Canticle of Zacharias, I. 151-161. 
Capharnaum, destruction of, III. 
Lose 
Capharnaum, site of, III. 99. 
Capharnaum, woe to, III. 97-104. 
Caiaphas and Annas, IV. 339-344. 
Corban, IT. 594. 
Corban, IV. 392-393. 
Carlstadt’s theory, II. 349. 
Carob-tree, III. 341. 
Celibacy, excellence of, III. gar. 
Caiaphas, significance of, I. 352-353. 
Census of Augustus Cesar, I. 182- 
194. 
Centurion’s servant, cure of, II. 274- 


202. 
Certainty of Heaven, IV. 185. 
Character of Jesus, I. 522-523. 
Chorazin, woe to, III. 97-104. 
Charity to the poor, III. 319-321. 
Charity, universality of, II. 159-161. 
Charoseth, IV. ot. 
Chuza, IV. 492. 
Childhood of Jesus, I. 257-273. 
Childless women, III. 420. 
Children, ‘“‘Of such is Kingdom of 
Heaven,” III. 427-429. 
Children at play, II. 326-327. 
Children blessed by Jesus, III. 426- 


429. 
Children of bride-chamber, I. 606- 
621. 
Christ, a prophet, II. 18-19. 
Christ’s death, day of, IV. 51-53. 
Christ, our Model, I. 561-563. 
Christ a Nazarene, I. 238-257. 
Christ and the Church, II. 313-314. 
Christ. and the Law of Moses, I. 51- 


52s 
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Christ and the poor, I. 638. 
Christ before Pilate, IV. 372-435. 
Gert equal to the Father, I. 644- 


50. 
Christ in the Temple, I. 257-268. 
Christ is subject to his parents, I. 


258-268. 

Christ not received by Jews, I. 682— 
684. 

Christ prophesies his death and _re- 
surrection, I. 372-382. 


Christ rejected by his own, I. 39-a1. 

Christ teaches in synagogue of Naz- 
areth, I. 476-so2. 

Christ, the Judge of the world, I. 
666-667. 

Christ, the servant of God, II. 17. 

Christ, the Word of God, I. 24~—27. 

Christ’s threefold knowledge, I. 258- 


273. 
Christ trusts himself not to Jews, I. 


3737385. 
Christ with the doctors, I. 258-264. 
Christ’s love of truth, I. 641-642. 
Christ’s power, I. 520. 
Chrysostom on Eucharist, IV. 131- 


1 Seige 
Church, a visible organization, II. 
651. 
Church, error of Protestants regard- 
ing the, II. 660-661. 
Church, growth of, II. 400-406. 
Church, power of, III. 67-70. 
Church, divine power of, I. 514-516. 
Church, power which upholds, II. 


665. 

Church, ‘‘Tell it unto the Church,” 
III. 60. 

Church. the teacher of mankind, II. 


2: 

Chunk built on Peter, II. 640-672. 

Church built on Peter, IV. 111-112. 

Church can not fail, Il. 660-664. 

Church keeps close to spirit of Christ, 
II. 473. 

Church must suffer, II. 661-663. 

Church not according to the world, 
Il. 661-662. 

Church of Christ, IV. 627-634. 

Church typified in boat on lake, II. 

. 4190-420. 

Circumcision among ancient peoples, 
I. 145-149. 

Circumcision of Jesus, I. 208-211. 

Circumcision on Sabbath, III. 143. 

City on the hill, II. ro6-107. 

Cleopas, Jesus appears to, IV. 582— 

6 


590. 

Clopas, wife of, at cross, IV. 442- 
493- ] 

Cloth, new piece of, on old garment, 


I. 606-619. 
Cockle and wheat, II. 389-390. 
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Coequality of Jesus and the Father, 
III. 301-310. 

Coming of Christ in his kingdom, II. 
697-700. 

Commandment, the great, III. 118— 


rae. 
Commandment, the great, III. 572- 


79. 
Commandments of God, II. 117-119. 
Commission of Apostles, IV. 267— 
268. 
Commission of Apostles, IV. 627— 
634. 
Communion under one form, II. 554. 
Seawater 2, II. 465. 
Compassion of Christ, II. 26-31. 
Confession of Christ necessary, II. 
485. 
Consecration, formula of, IV. 148- 


I40. 

Consubstantiality of Son of God, I. 
27. 

Contention among the Apostles, IV. 


99-105. 

Conversion of robber on cross, IV. 
442-488. 

Co-operation with grace, IV. 263. 

Cosam, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 

Council assembled against Jesus, IV. 
36-40. 

“Count the cost,’’ III. 328. 

Covetousness, III. 271-274. 

Creation by the Word, I. 27. 

Creation shall be changed, II. 114. 

Criterion of Christian life, II. 687. 

Cross, form of, IV. 470-473. 

Cross, Our Lord bound to the, IV. 
471-475. 

Cross of Jesus, IV. 437-470. 

Cross, the symbol of suffering, II. 
688-680. 

Cross to be borne, II. 486-487. 

Cross to be carried by Christians, II. 
687-689. 

Crowing of cock, IV. 284~285. 

Crucifixion, His, predicted by Jesus, 
III. 173-180. 

Crucifixion, the ‘‘baptism”’ of Christ, 
III. 289-290. 

Crucifixion of Jesus, IV. 440-512. 

Crucifixion predicted, III. 456-459. 

Cubit of a man’s stature, II. 223-226. 

Cyprian on Real Presence, IV. 129, 

Cyrene, IV. 447-448. 

Cyrene, Simon of, IV. 437-453. 

Cyril of Jerusalem on Real Presence, 
IV. 130-131. 


Dalmanutha, II. 622-623, 630. 

Damocles’ sword, IV. 35. 

Darkness at death of Jesus, IV. 496- 
504. 
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Daughters of Jerusalem weep for 
Jesus, IV. 441-453. _ 

David, progenitor of Christ, I. 56, 57- 

David eats loaves of proposition, l- 
701-704. 

David rebuked by Nathan, III. 76. 

David’s prophecy of Christ, III. 580- 


585. 

David’s Son, III. 580-585. 

Day of Atonement, I. 693. 

Day of judgment, suddenness of, III. 
399-401. 

Death, II. 298-299. 

Death, II. 451-452. 

Death, III. 380-382. 

Death, III. 676-679. 

Death destroyed by Christ, III. 183- 

Death of Herod the Great, I. 237- 


252. 
Death of Jesus, IV. 493-512. 
Death of Jesus voluntary, III. 214- 
221. 
Death of Jesus voluntary, IV. 202. 
Death of worldly men, II. 690. 
Debtor, the insolvent, II. 337-338. 
Decapolis, I. 552-553. 
Dedication, feast of, Jesus at the, IIT. 
301-310. 
Defilement not by food, II. 598-600. 
Demon, name of, is legion, II. 432- 


433- 

Demons proclaim Divinity of Christ, 
I. 526-529. 

Demoniacal possession, I. 523-529. 

Demoniacal possession, II. 15—16. 

Demoniacs of Gadara healed, II. 
424~430. : 

Demonized boy healed by Christ, III. 


21-35. 
Demons expelled by Christ, I. 541— 


544. 
Denial of Peter, IV. 331-369. 
Denial of Peter predicted, IV. 283-— 


284. 
Despair of the lost, III. 314-315. 
Destruction of Jerusalem prophesied 
by Jesus, III. 516-523. 
Detachment from the world, I. 517. 
Detachment from worldly goods, IT. 
156-158. 
Devil, Christ charged with having a, 
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Devil a liar, III. 182. 

Devil a murderer, III. 189. 

Devil has no power over Jesus, IV. 
201. 

Difficulty of salvation, III. 310-318. 

Dignity of human life, I. 638-640. 

Diligence in Lord’s service, III. 483— 


490. 

Dionysius, legend of, IV. 502-503. 

Disciple, the beloved, at cross, IV. 
442-493. 
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Disciple, _beloved the, mystery re- 
_ garding, IV. 617-627. 

Divinity of Christ, I. 705-706. 

Divinity of Christ, I. 5. 

Divinity of Christ, II. 296-297. 

Divinity of Christ, II. 646. 

Divinity of Christ, II. 676. 

Divinity of Christ confessed by Peter, 
_ Il. 640-652. 

Divinity of Jesus, IV. 186. 

Divinity of Jesus, IV. 305. 

Divinity of Jesus proven, II. rs. 

Divorce, III. 411-425. 

Docetae, error of, I. 45. 

Dog, character of ,II. 244. 

Door, Christ the, III. 216. 

Drag-net, the, III. 690-693. 

Dropsied man healed on Sabbath, 

IIT, 318-320. 
Dumb demoniac healed, III. 227. 
Dumb man healed by Christ, IT. 457. 


Eagles and carrion, III. 402-403. 

Earthquake, IV. 497-512. 

Eclipse at death of Jesus, IV. 496- 
504. 

Eleazar, progenitor of Christ, I. 58. 

Eliah, II. 20. 

Eliah and John the Baptist, II. 326. 

Eliah and Moses on mount with Je- 
sus, III. 3-15. 

Eliah and priests of Baal, II. 183. 

Eliah at torrent of Cherith, I. 497-— 


499. 

Eliah to come before end of world, 
ond 7: 

Eliakim, progenitor of, Christ, I. 57. 
Eliakim, progenitor of Christ, I. 58. 
Eliezer, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 
Eliud, progenitor of Christ, I. 58. 
Elizabeth, a daughter of Aaron, I. 84. 
Elizabeth, barrenness of, I. 87. 
Elizabeth, cause of seclusion of, I. 


104. 
Elizabeth’s inspired words to Mary, 
I. 132-134. 
Elizabeth, righteousness of, I. 87. 
Elizabeth hides herself five months, 
I. 93-104. 
Elizabeth’s pregnancy, made known 
to Mary, I. 124-126. 
Elmodam, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 
Embalming of Jesus’ body, IV. 528- 


ies ac prophesied by Isaiah, I. 
164-180. 

Emmanuel shall eat butter and hon- 
ey, I. 164-179. 

Emmaus, site of, IV. 582—-so91. 

Emmaus, disciples of, Christ appears 
to, IV. 582-596. 

End of the world, III. 621-676. 
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Enemies, right treatment of, II. 169— 


172, 
Enemies, to be loved, II. 145-172. 
Enos, progenitor of Christ, I. 58. 
Eutyches, error of, I. 45. 
Ephphatha, 610-616. 

Epileptic boy healed by Christ, III. 

21-35. 

Er, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 
Error, power of, I. 683-684. 

Esli, progenitor of Christ, I. 56. 
Espousals of Mary, I. 106-108. 
Esron, progenitor or Christ, I. 56. 
Esron, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 
Eternal life, II. 488. 

Eternal life, II. 552-553. 

Eternal life, IV. 252-254. 

Eternal punishment, I. 643-644. 
Eternity of God, III. 194. 

Eternity of Hell, III. 358-365. 
Eternity of the Word, I. 23-27. 
Ethnico-—Christian Church, III. 607. 
Eucharist, an ineffable mode of 

being, IV. 144. 

Eucharist, institution of, IV. 118- 


ype 

Eucharist, objections against, IV. 
145-166. 

Eucharist, the life of the Church, IV. 
123-124. 

Eucharist, whether received by Jud- 
as, IV. 96-98. 

Eucharist given to infants by Greeks, 
LIsOn. 

Eucharist not a mere symbol, II. 
563-569. : 
Eucharist not necessary necessitate 

medii, II. 561-563. 
Eucharist promised, II. 531-579. 
Eucharist, the, and faith, II. 550. 
Eunuchs, III. 412. 
Evil, ‘‘Deliver us from evil,’’ IV. 
265-266. 
Evil, moral, II. 201-203. 
Evils, temporal and moral, II. 483- 
484. 
Externalism in worship, I. 601-602. 
Extreme Unction, II. 489-490. 
Ezekias, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 


Faith, I. 572-580. 
Faith, I. 636. 

Faith, Il. 275-292. 
Faith, II. 339-340. 
Faith, II. 542. 
Faith, II. 621. 
Faith, II. 633-634. 
Faith, III. 30-34. 
Faith, III. 515-520. 
Faith, III. 365-369. 
Faith, III. 394-395. 
Faith, III. 615-619. 
Faith, foundations of, III. 23r.. 
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Faith and happiness, III. 115. 

Faith and petitions, IV. 207-208. 
Faith and the Eucharist, II. 550-551. 
Faith in Christ, II. 546. 

Faith in Jesus, III. 180-194. 

Faith in Jesus, IV. 174-175. 

Faith in petitions, II. 608. 

Faith in Samaria, I. 465-466. 

Faith of Abraham, I. 577. 

Faith of Abraham, II. 287. 

Faith of Blessed Virgin Mary, II. 


286. 

Faith of John the Baptist, I]. 307- 

11. 

Faith of Naaman, I. 500-502. 

Faith of ‘Syrophcenician woman, Il. 
606-607. 

Faith of the leper, I. 558-559. 

Faith of widow of Zarephath I. 500. 

Falsehood and truth, II. 6. 

Falsehood in the world, I. 682. 

Falseness of popular voice, III. 145— 
146. 

Family interests subordinated, III. 


92. 

Family ties, III. 330-333. 

Fasting, I. 606-621. 

Fasting, law of, II. 204-206. 

Father bears witness of Christ, I. 
669-677. 

Father of Jews, III. 187. 

Father of the devil, III. 189-190. 

Feast of Tabernacles, III. 77-84. 

Feast of weeks, I. 692. 

Few on road to salvation, II. 255-— 
260. 

Few things are necessary, III. 125- 


ueras. 
Fig tree, barren, parable of, III. 293— 
6 


296. 
Fig tree cursed, III. 513-522. 
Fire, Lord casts fire on earth, III. 


288-290. 

Fishes, miraculous draught of, I. 
508-513. 

Fishes, miraculous draught of, IV. 
614-627. 


Flight in persecution lawful, II. 479- 


480. 
Flight into Egypt, I. 236-242. 
Foetus, natural development of, I. 
128, 
Fold, one true, III. 213-221. 
Following of Christ, II. 296-298. 
Following of Christ, II. 686-689. 
Following of Christ, III. 330-333. 
Following of Christ by the humble, I. 


593- 
Folly of mortals, II. 637. 
Fool, Christ treated as, IV. 381-413. 
Fool, unlawful epithet, II. 128-120. 
Fools, most men are, III. 146. 
Forbidden meat, II. 597-600. 
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Foreknowledge of God, II. 543-544. 
Forgiveness, Christ’s prayer of, IV. 
480. 
Forgiveness of injuries, II. 
Forgiveness of injuries, III. 
Forgiveness of injuries, III. 
Forgiveness of injuries, III. 2go—-292. 
Forgiveness of injuries, III. 366. 
Forgiveness of sins, I. 585-588. 
Forgiveness of sins, III. 170. 
Forgiveness of sins, 1V. 604-612. 
Forgiveness of sins by God, III. 72— 
4. 
Poroatinen in religion, II. 596. 
Fraternal correction, III. 64-67. 
Friends of Jesus, IV. 204-213. 


130-132. 
60-77. 


192. 


Gabbatha, IV. 427-428. 

Gabriel announces conception of 
John, I. g2—-102. 

Galileans slain by Pilate, III. 292— 


204. 

Galilee, appearance of Jesus in, IV. 
627-634. 

Gall given to Jesus, IV. 437-469. 

Garden, prayer of Jesus in, IV. 287— 


10, 

Gents of Christ disposed of by 
lots, 1V. 481-482. 

Gate, the narrow, II. 255-260. 

Gates of Hades and the Church, II. 
640-672. 

Gates of Hades, meaning of, II. 663- 
664. 

Genealogy, members omitted in, I. 
6 


Be 
Genealogies of Christ harmonized, I. 


77-84. . 
Genealogy of Jesus, I. 54, 84. 
Generation of Son of God, I. 652— 


653. 
Generation of the Word, I. 43-44. 
Generations, number of, according to 
Matt. I. 75-77. 
Gennesaret, description of, I. 512. 
Gennesaret, region of, II. 529. 
Gennesaret, lake of, description of, 


Waar 

Gentiles, IT. 147. 

Gentiles called, II. 24-25. 

Gentiles shown mercy by Christ, II. 
607. ; 

Gerasenes healed, II. 424-436. 

Gerizim, temple of, I. 440. 

Gethsemane, agony in, IV. 287-310. 

Glory from men not sought by 
Christ, I. 681-682. 

Glory of Christ, IV. 269-270. 

Glory of the Christian, III. 608. 

Glory . God in the highest, I. r99— 
208. 

Gnat, straining out the, III. 599. 
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Gnosties, errors of, I. 23-25; I. 45— 
6 


46. 

God is pure act, I. 645. 

God not seen by man, I. 52-54. 

God unseen by Israel, I. 669-676. 

Gold, love of, II. 14. 

Golden rule, II. 161-162. 

Golgotha, site of, IV. 437-467. 

Good, God the only essential Good, 
ILE 437. 

Good, lawful to do good on the 
sabbath, II. 9-10. 

Gomorrah, II. 475-476. 

Graces given by God to be used, IV. 
10-22. 

Gratitude, lack of, III. 395-3096. 

Great commandment, the, III. 572- 


579- 
Greater, ‘‘The Father is greater than 
I,” IV. 200-201. 
Greatest in the kingdom of Heaven, 
Il. 42-58. 
Greeks ask to see Jesus, III. 603-607. 
Gregory of Nyssa on Real Presence, 
IV. 135-136. 
Growth of the Church, II. 381-386. 
Guard at tomb of Jesus, IV. 528-541. 
Guards bribed by priests, IV. 578— 
by 581. 
Guilelessness of Apostles, II. 476- 
477- 


Hagigah, the, IV. 57. 

Hail Mary, I. 111. 

Half-shekel of tribute paid by Jesus, 
III. 35-39. 

Hallel, great the, IV. 279-280. 

Haman’s glory, III. 608. 

Happiness naturally desired, IV. 17— 
18 


Happiness of Heaven, IV. 31-33. 

Harvest field of God, II. 33. 

Hate of family, in what sense meant, 
IIL. 328. 

Hatred of enemies commanded the 

. Jews, II. 166-169. 

Hatred of the world, IV. 213-220. 

Hattin, horns of, II. 53. 

Healing of palsied man let down 
through roof, I. 568-587. 

Healing of the sick, I. 545-551. 

Healing of demoniacs, I. $4575 53. 


Healing of sick by Christ, I. 537-541. 
Healing, Jesus heals on Sabbath, II. 
2-I1. 


Healing of officer’s son at Caphar- 
naum, I. 469-476. 
Healing of Simon’s wife’s mother, I. 
tr Dota o 4: 
Healing of sick man at Bethesda, I. 


eet 
Heaven, II, 395. 
Heaven is eternal life, I. 425. 
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Heaven, kingdom of, suffers vio- 
lence, II. 324-326. 

Heaven, the thought of, IIT. 107. 

Heber, progenitor of Christ, I. 58. 

Heli, progenitor of Christ, I. 56. 

eee error of, I. 110. 

ell, IV. 33-35. 

Hell, IT. BAe “2 

Hell, darkness of, III. 548-552. 

Hell, eternity of, III. 54-56. 

Hell, eternity of, III. 358-365. 

Hell, II. 287-288. 

Henoch, progenitor of Christ, I. 58. 

Hermon, probable site of Tansies 
uration, III. 8—1r. 

Herod the Great, I. 8s. 

Herod contemplates murder of infant 
Christ, I. 219-235. 

Herod kills all male children of 
Bethlehem, I. 237-248. 

Herod buys Roman favor, I. 85. 

Herod restores the Temple, I. 85. 

Herodians, II. 631. 

Herodians strive to entrap Jesus, III. 


555—561. 
Herod called a fox by Jesus, III. 315-— 


316. 
Herod despises Christ, IV. 381-413. 
Herodias demands death of John the 
Baptist, II. 493-499. 
Herod Antipas, beheads John the 
Baptist, II. 494-499. 
Herodians, II. ro—11. 
Hezekiah, son of Achaz, I. 66. 
Hidden treasure, the, III. 679-689. 
Hilary on Real Presence, IV. 136. 
Hinnom, valley of, II. 126-128. 
Hirelings, III. 216-218. 
Hog, character of, II. 244. 
Holy Ghost, overshadowing of Mary 
by, I. 122-1 


24. 

Holy Ghost, the ‘‘Advocate,” IV. 
189-199. 

Holy Ghost abides with Church, IV. 


189-1099. 

Holy Ghost descends on Jesus, I. 
311-317. 

Holy Ghost given to Christians, III. 
I50-154. 

Holy Family dwell in Nazareth, I. 
237-250. 

Holy Family return from Egypt, I. 
237-254. 

Honor, love of, III. 321. 

Hope of the sinner, II. 22. 

Hope of the world, I. 633. 

Hosanna to the Son of David, III. 
500-SII. 

House built upon the rock, II. 270— 
273. 

House built on the sand, II. 270-273. 

House divided against itself, III. 227. 
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Householder, parable of, III. 447- 


455- 

Humility, II. 280-285. 

Humility, IIL. 319-323. 

Humility, III. 408-409. 

Humility, III. 468-469. 

Humble know God, III. rrr. 

Humility is truth, I. 516. 

Hunger after righteousness, II. 62— 
66 


Hypocrisy, II. 242-243. 

Hypocrisy, II. 260-268. 

Hypocrisy, II. 632. 

Hypocrisy of Pharisees, II. 584-600. 
Hypocrisy of Pharisees, IIT. 268-270. 
Hypocrisy of Pharisees, III. 530-533. 
Hypocrisy of Pharisees, IiI. 585-599. 


Ideals, lack of, IV. 19. 

Idumeans, II. 13-14 

Imprisonment of John the Baptist, 
I. 425-429. 

Impudence of Judas, IV. 93. 

Impure thoughts, II. 133-135. 

Incarnation, mystery of, IV. 255. 

Incarnation of Christ, I. 638. 

Incarnation of the Word, I. 44-49. 

Indefectibility of Church, IV. 627— 


634. 
Infall;bility of Church, II. 664. 
Infallibility of Church, IV. 113-115. 
Infallibility of Church, IV. 627-634. 
Influences of good deeds, I. 464. 
Inscription on cross, IV. 441-483. 
Interest on money, II. 165-166. 
Interior life, II. 696. 
Invitation of God neglected, III. 
323-328,. 
Irremissible sin, III. 236-242. 
Irenaeus on Real Presence, IV. 127. 
Isaac, progenitor of Christ, I. 56-57. 
Isaiah’s prophecy, II. 366-370. 
Isaiah’s prophecy of Capharnaum, I. 
04-507. 
’s prophecy of Christ, II. 16- 
25. 
Iscariot, meaning of, II. 580. 
Issue of blood of woman healed, II. 
446-448. 


Isai 


acob, progenitor of Christ, I. 56. 
acob, progenitor of Christ, I. 58. 
acob’s well, I. 437-438. 
airus’ daughter raised from the 
dead, IT. 439-451. 
James of Alphaeus, II. 43-45. 
James the Apostle same as James 
the brother of the Lord, II. 43- 


45. 
ames, the greater, II. 38-39. 
annai, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 
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Japanese martyrs, IV. 474-475. 

Jared, progenitor of Christ, I. 58. 
echonias, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 

Neconee son of Jehoiakim, I. 67- 


71. pie 
Jechonias same as Jehoiachin, I. 67— 


71. 
Jeremiah, Christ thought to be, II. 


ericho, road to, III. 120. 
erusalem, fall of, prophesied, III. 
621-658. 
Jerusalem’s unbelief, IIT. 310-318. 
Jesus a kind Master, III.116. i 
Jesus allows not a man to bury His 
father, III. 89-91. 
Jesus appears to Mary Magdalene, 
V. 547- 
Jesus appears to women, IV. 543- 


aL: 
Jericho description of, III. 120-121. 


573- 
Jesus at Capharnaum, I. 370-373. 
Jesus condemned to death, IV. 435. 
esus consoles Apostles, IV. 171. 
oa denied by Peter, IV. 331-369. 
Jesus dies on cross, IV. 496-512. 
Jesus dwells in Capharnaum, I. 504- 


507. 
Jesus elects merchants from Temple, 
I. 371-378. 

Jesus escapes from Jews, III. 193. 
esus fasts forty days, I. 319-338. 
esus goes to passover at Jerusalem, 

I. 371-374. 

Jesus heals demoniac of Capharnaum 
I. 518-5 3: 

Jesus himself does not baptize, I. 


429-431. 
Jesus is baptised by John, I. 311- 


ry. 
me is betrayed, IV. 312-369. 
esus is buried, IV. 527-539. 
esus is crucified, IV. 440-512. 
esus is mocked, IV. 337-360. 
esus is tempted by Satan, I. 319— 


338. 

Jesus fia in manager, I. 182-108. 
esus’ love of the afflicted, II. 15. 
esus prayer to His Father, IV. 247— 
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Jesus predicts his sufferings and 
death, II. 673-675. 
esus, progenitor of Christ, Tea. 
esus, son of David, I. 60. 
esus teaches in Jerusalem, IIT. rs0— 


156. 

Jesus teaches in synagogue of 
Capharnaum, I. 518-531. 

Jesus teaches in the Temple, III. 
156. 

Jesus the bridegroom, I. 606-621. 

Jesus the perfect man, III. 82. 
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Jesus the physician of the sick, I. 
599-603. 

Jesus the Way, IV. 181-182. 

Jesus walks on the sea, II. 521-528. 

Jesus wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
I. 183-1096. 

hee given precedence, II. 466-467. 

ews seek to kill Christ, I. 644-648. 

Jews seek to kill Jesus, III. 77-84; 
TE 235530: 

Joanna, IV. 4092. 

Joanna, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 

Joatham, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 

{oe the letter, II. rx5. 

ohn the Baptist, a burning lamp, I. 

669-672. 

John the Baptist, angel announces 
conception of, I. g1-94. 

John the Baptist, Christ bears wit- 
ness to, II. 302-330. 

John the Baptist, greatness of, II. 
316-323. 

John the Baptist, miraculous concep- 
tion of, I. 88-104. 

John the Baptist, penitential life of, 


I. 275-307. ris 
John the Baptist, prediction con- 
cerning, I. g1—101. 


John the Baptist, sanctified in the 
womb, I. 97-98. 
John the Baptist, joy at birth of, I. 


92-95- 

John the Baptist abstains from wine, 
1. 92-96. 

John the Baptist and Eliah, I. g2— 


roo. 


John the Baptist and Eliah, I. 339- 


343- ; ‘ : 

John the Baptist goes into the wilder- 
ness, I. 161-163. 

John the Baptist bears witness to the 
Light, I. 35. 

John the Baptist is beheaded by 
Antipas, II. 494-499. 

John the Baptist is born, I. 146-151. 

John the Baptist is circumcised, I. 
146-149. 

John the Baptist is named, I. 146— 


TG. 
John the Baptist is sent from God, 


Bega. 
John the Baptist leaps in mother’s 
womb, I. 131-133-, 
John the Baptist points out the 
Lamb of God, I. 344-353. . 
John the Baptist preaches in wilder- 
ness, I. 275-310. 

John the Baptist rebukes Herod 
Antipas, IT. 407. 

John the Baptist rebukes Herod for 
Herodias, I. 426-429. 

John the Evangelist, II. 38-40. 

John, meaning of name of, I. 95. 
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John baptizes in Anon, I. 411-415. 

John declares Jesus to be the Bride- 
groom, I. 418-424. 

John’s baptism differs from Christ’s 
baptism, I. 307-308. 

John’s disciples fast, I. 606-614. 

John’s disciples question about Jesus’ 
baptism, I. 411-421. : 

Jonah in belly of whale, III. 244-256. 

Jonan, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 

Joram, I. 62. 

Joram, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 

Jorim, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 

Josaphat, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 

Josaphat, Valley of, IV. 27. 

Joseph, foster father of Jesus, I. 56. 

Joseph, progenitor of Christ, I. 56. 

Joseph, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 

Joseph advised by angel of virginal 
conception of Mary, I. 163-172. 

Joseph of Arimathza: buries Jesus, 

. IV. 527-5309. 

Joseph told by angel of death of 
Herod; I. 237. 

Joseph troubled at Mary’s pregnancy, 
I. 163-169. 

Josiah, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 

oy, worldly, II. 58-60. 
oy of Jesus, III. r1o. 

Joy in Heaven over repentant sinner, 
III. 334-337- 

Joy spiritual, IV. 264. 

Juda, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 

Judas, progenitor of Christ, I. 56. 

Judas betrays Jesus, IV. 312-369. 

Judas bribed to betray Jesus, IV. 40- 


45. 
Taded benies back the thirty pieces 
of silver, IV. 372-400. 
Judas hangs himself, IV. 373-400. 
Judas Iscariot, the Apostle, II. 48- 


O. 
Tana Iscariot murmurs at anointing 
of Jesus, III. 491-497. 
udas leaves Last Supper, IV. 95. 
yas promised thirty pieces of sil- 
ver, IV. 40-45. 
Jude, the Apostle, II. 45-46. 
Judges, ‘‘They shall be your judges,”’ 
II 


233: 
Jodgtiedt Lely Ghost convinces of, 
IV. 221-233. 
udgment, place of, IV. 27-28. 
ie et et the, IV. 24-35. 
Judgment by Christ, II. 19. 
Judgments false, III. r45—146. 
Judgments false, III. 174-176. 
Judgments of God, III. 292-296. 
Judgment of good and evil, I. 664— 
666 


Judgment of man by Son of God, I. 
655-657. 
Judgment of the world, I. 387-411. 
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udgment, sin of, II. 234-246. 
udgment without mercy to the 
unmerciful, III. 76-77. 
Justice of God, II. 131-132. 
Justin on Real Presence, IV. 127- 


129. 


Keys of Heaven given to Peter, II. 
640-672. 

Keys, symbolic import of, II. 666— 
66 


9: 
Kidron, IV. 317-318. 
Kill, to, unlawful, II. 120-124. 
King, Christ a, IV. 376-407. 
Kingdom of Heaven, I. 521-522. 
Kingdom of Heaven comes not with 
observation, III. 396-403. 
Kingdom of Heaven, meaning of, IT. 
665-666. 
Kiss of Judas, IV. 312-367. 
Knowledge, human knowledge lim- 
ited, II. 283. 
Knowledge of Christ, II. 286. 
Knowledge of Jesus puzzles Phari- 
sees, III. 136-149. 


Laborer worthy of his hire, III. g5— 


96. 

Laborers hired at different hours, 
parable of, III. 447-455. 

Lambs, ‘‘Feed my lambs, IV. 616— 
627. 

Lamech, progenitor of Christ, I. 58. 

Lamp of the body, II. 212-213. 

Lamp of the body, III. 246-256. 

Lamp of the soul, II. 22. 

Last Supper, date of, IV. 47. 

Last Supper of Christ, IV. 66-171. 

Law fulfilled by Christ, II. 112-120. 

Law of Moses perfected by Christ, 
IL. 113-114. 

Lawyer seis Christ, III. 118-124. 

Lawyers, ‘‘Woe to you, lawyers,” 
III. 258-268. 

Lazarus and rich man, IIT. 357-365. 

Lazarus, brother of Martha and 
Mary, III. 127. 

Lazarus raised from the dead, III. 
372-388. 

Leaven, Church like to, II. 397-406. 

Leaven, parable of, III. 300-301. 

Leaven of Herod, II. 625-631. 

Leaven of Pharisees, II. 625-633. 

Leaven type of wickedness, II. 631— 


632. 
Lebbaeus, II. 45. 
Legs of robbers broken, IV. 518-520. 
Lending, law of, II. 162-165. 
Leper, cure of, I. 554-565. 
Lepers, ten healed, III. 302-395. 
Leprosy, a type of sin, I. 559-560. 
Leprosy, law respecting, I. 556, 564. 
Leprosy, nature of, I. 556-558. 
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Levi, progenitor of Christ, I. 56. 
Levi, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 
Levi called to be an Apostle, I. 558- 


_593- 
Levirate, law of the, I. 71-73. 
Levi and Matthew identical, I. 59o— 


gl. 
Leviticnt law respecting leprosy, I. 
563-564. 
Lex talionis, II. sag ta 
Life, ‘‘Be not anxious for your life,” 
IIL. 275-278. 
Life, shortness of, III. 676-679. 
Life, value of this life, II. 684-685. 
Life eternal, value of, II. 684. 
Life through the Eucharist, II. 570. 
Life through the Son of God, I.§658— 


650. 

Light and darkness, I. 33-34. 

Light of the World, I. 36-38. 

Light of the world, II. ro5—107. 

Light of the world, III. 604-614. % 

Light of the world, Jesus the,#III. 
171-180. 

Lilies, ‘‘Consider the lilies of the 
field,” III. 275-278. 

Lilies, example of, II. 227-228. 

Limbo, IV. 488-489. 

Little children, men must become’as, 


__ III. 497-49. 

Little flock, the, III. 276-278. 

Little ones of Christ, II. 489. 

Little ones of Christ, III. 42-58. 

Loaves of proposition, I. 703-704. 

Long prayers, III. 591-596. 

Loosing and binding by Peter, II. 
668-672. 

Loss of the soul for the world, II. 
690-695. 

Lost sheep of house of Israel, II. 605. 

Loud cry of Jesus, IV. sro—srr. 

Love, God’s love of man, III. 219. 

Love keeps the commandments, IV. 
189-199. 

Love of enemies, II. r45~172. 

Love of Father for the Son, I. 651— 


654. 
Love of God, IT. 340-345. 
Love of God, III. 118-124. 
Love of God, IIT. 572-579. 
Love of God above all things, III. 
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Love of God exemplified in Mary of 
Bethany, III. 128-131. 

Love of God for the world, I. 387— 
406. 

Love of Jesus, IV. 203-213. 

Love of kindred, II. 485-486. 

Love of man, I. 601-602. 

Love of neighbor, III. 572~579. 

Love one another, IV. 203-211. 


Luke receives data from Mary, I. , 


208. 
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Lust, I. 534-535. 
Lust, sin of, ip 132-136. 


Maath, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 

Maacah, wife of Abiah, I. 62. 

Macedonian heresy, I. 29. 

Mad, Jesus thought to be, III. 224. 

Magadan, II. 622-623, 630. 

Magi, the, I. 218-236. 

Magi offer gifts to Christ, I. 219-235. 

Magi warned in dream by God, I. 
219-235. 

Magnificat, I. 135-144. 

Malaleel, progenitor of Christ, I. 58. 

Malchus, IV. 324-325. 

Mammon, service, of, II. 213-219. 

Mammon, uses of, III. 347-356. 

Manasses, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 

Manichzan heresy, I. 30-31. 

Manna and the Eucharist, II. 551— 
552- 

Manna compared to Eucharist, II. 
531—-5409- 

Mansions in Heaven, IV. 171-180. 

Marriage, indissolubility of, III. 411- 
425. 

Marriage in Cana of Galilee, I. 361— 


371. 
Marriage feast of the King, III. 544- 


554- 

Martha, busied with much serving, 
III. r25—130. 

Martha and Mary, III. 125-136. 

Martha, Mary, and Lazarus, friends 
of Jesus, III. 377. 

Mary, blessed among women, I. r11-— 


114. 
Mary, full of grace, I. 111-112. 

Mary, meaning of name, I. ro5—106. 
Mary, the Lord is with her, I. rr1— 


Bw te 

Mary aeides with Elizabeth till 
birth of John, I. 144. 

Mary and Joseph go up to Bethlehem 
I. 182-195. 

Mary conceives by the Holy Ghost, 
I. ro5—108. 

Mary consents to become the Mother 
of God, I. 126-128. 

Mary hath chosen the better part, 
III. 125—130.. 

Mary keeps all things in her heart, I. 
200-208. 

Mary Magdalene, II. 357-364. 

Mary Magdalene at tomb of Jesus, 
IV. 543-556. ‘ 

Mary Magdalene not a sinner, III. 
378-379. ; 

Mary Magdalene not a woman of sin, 
III. 134-336. ‘ 

Mary Magdalene not sister of Martha, 
III. 132-136. 

Mary of Bethany, III. 125-136. 
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Mary of Bethany, not a sinner, III. 
134-136. 

Mary of Bethany anoints Jesus, III. 
491-407. 

Mary sits at Lord’s feet, III. 127- 


E3te 

Mary troubled at Gabriel’s words, I. 
IT4—I1T5. 

Mary visits Elizabeth, I. 129~133. 

Mary’s blessedness, III. 252-253. 

Mary’s love of virginity, I. 119-122. 

Mary’s marriage, reason of, I. 121— 
122. 

Mary’s pregnancy made known to 
Joseph, I. 108-109. 

Masters, no man can serve two, II. 
213-219. 

Masters, no man can serve two, III. 
348-356. 

Mote in the brother’s eye, II. 242— 


243. 
Materialism, II. 689-697. 
Mathusala, progenitor of Christ, I. 

8 


58. 
Mattatha, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 
Mattathias, progenitor of Christ, I. 


57- 
Matthat, progenitor of Christ, I. 56. 
Matthat, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 
Matthan, progenitor of Christ, I. 58. 
Matrimony indissoluble, III. 357- 
361. 
Meaning of “‘Halmah,”’ I. 174-176. 
Meaning of name Gabriel,\I. ro2. 
Meaning of ‘“‘olxepa,”’ I. 96. 
Meat which abideth unto eternal life, 
II. 536-538. 
Meek, the, II. 60-62. 
Meekness of Jesus, III. rog—118. 
Melchi, progenitor of Christ, I.56. 
Melchi, progenitor, of Christ, I. 57. 
Melea, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 
Menna, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 
Merchants cast out of Temple, III. 
513-525. 
Merciful, the, 66-68. 
Mercy, works of, IV. 28-30. 
Mercy of Christ, II. 21-22. 
Mercy of Jesus for sinners, I. 603— 


604. 
Mercy of the Lord, IT. 66-67. 
Mercy to Christ’s little ones, III- 
49-51. : 
Mercy to the neighbor, II. 196-197. 
Mercy unto the sinner, III. 170-171. 
Messiah, views of Rabbis regarding 
the, III. 146-147. 
Messianic element in Pentateuch, I. 


687. 
Micah’e prophecy of birth of Christ, 
I. 218-232. 
Ministry of Angels, III. 57-58. 
Miracles, I. 630. 
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Miracles not confined to the Apostles, 
III. 59-60. 

Miracles of Christ, II. 310-313. 

Miracles of Jesus, beginning of, I. 
362-371. 

Molech, rites of, II. 126-127. 

Montanists, error of, IV. 605. 

Moral courage, II. 483-484. 

Moral evil, mystery of, II. 16. 

Moses, II. 540. 

Moses, law of, led to Christ, III. 148. 

Moses and Eliah on mount with 
Jesus, III. 3-15. 

Moses wrote of Jesus, I. 685-688. 

Mosque of Nabi-Daoud, IV. 65. 

Mother of Christ, II. 408-412. 

Mother of Jesus at cross, IV. 442—- 


493- 

Mother of Jesus commended to St. 
John, IV. 442-493. 

Mother of sons of Zebedee, petition 
of, III. 461-469. 

Mount of Beatitudes, IT. 53-56. 

Mountains of Judea, I. 130. 

Mourn, blessed are they who, II. 58- 


60. 
Mourning for the dead in East, II. 


449. 

Multiplicktion of loaves, II. 502-518. 

Multiplication of loaves and fishes, 
Il. 618-622. 

Multitudes come to Jesus, II. 12-25. 

Mustard seed, Church like to, II. 
397-406. 

Mustard seed, parable of, III. 300- 

ot. ; 

Mute, healing of, 613-616. 

Myrrh, IV. 534. 

Mystery in Jesus’ life, iII. 83. 

Mystery of the Eucharist, I]. 548. 


Naamah, mother of Roboam, I. 62. 
Naason, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 
Nachor, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 
Naggai, progenitor of Christ, I. 56. 
Nahum, progenitor of Christ, I. 56. 
Nails, legends of the, IV. 476-478. 
Nails of the Crucifixion, IV. 475. 
Naim, widow’s son of, raised to life, 
II. 292-2098. 

Nakedness of Jesus, IV. 472-473. 
Nazirites abstain from strong drink, 


. 96. 
Narrow door, the, III. 310-318. 
Narrow way, II. 255-260. 
Nathan, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 
Nazarenes wish to kill Jesus, I. 503— 


504. 

Necessity of Eucharist, II. 562-563. 
Needle’s eye, III. 432-447. 

Neglect of God’s grace, III. 314. 
Neglect of priests, IV. 535. 
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Neighbor, Jew’s conception of, III. 
122-123. 

Neighbor, love of, III. 118-125. 

Neighbor, treatment of, II. 256. 

Neighbor, whoismy? III. 118-125. 

Neri, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 

Nestorius, error of, I. 45. 

Neutrals not for Christ, III. 235. 

Nicodemus, comes to Jesus by night, 
I. 385-388. 

Nicodemus tries to save Jesus, III. 
155-156. 

Nicopolis, IV. 585-591. 

Niniveh, men of, III. 255. 

Noe, progenitor of Christ, 58. 

Non-resistence, doctrine of, II. 67-. 

Non-resistance to evil, II. 145-172. 

Novatians, error of, 1V. 605-608. 


Oaths, law of, II. 137-141. 

Obed, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 
Obedience to Pharisees, III. 585-590. 
Occasions of sin, II. 135-136. 
Occasions of sin to be cut off, III. 53— 


54. 
Ccolampadius’ theory, IT. 549. 
Omniscience of Jesus, III. 38. 
Omniscience of Jesus, III. 47. 
Omissions in the Gospels, II. 642- 
643. 
Opportunities of life, IV. ro—22. 
Organization of the Church, II. 32-33. 
Origen on Real Presence, IV. 129- 
130. 
Our Father, the, II. 185-204. 
Outward observance of law, II. r19- 
120. 
Ozias, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 


‘““Palm Sunday,” III. 499—-srr. 

Palsied man let down through roof, 
I. 568-587. 

Paneas or Panias, II. 644. 

Part, the better, III. r25—136. 

Paschal lamb, manner of eating the, 

- 45-51. 

Paschal lamb, origin of, IV. 37-39. 

Paschal lamb, where slaughtered, 
V. 50, 61. 

Passover, third in life of Christ, II. 
Ro. 

Passover in Lord’s life, I. 624. 

Passover of Jews, I. 692. 

Passover, the last, IV. 36-171. 

Pastors, responsibility of, II. 31-32. 

Patience of Christ, II. 20-21. 

Patience of Jesus, III. 84-87. 

Patripassiani, I. 45. 

Paul’s ministry, II. 103. 

Peace, invocation of, II. 474-475. 

Peace of Christ, II. 20-21. 

Peace of Jesus, IV. 199. 

Peacemakers, the, II. 70-79. 
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Pearl of great price, III. 679-690. 
Pelagians’ error regarding sin, II. 
rQ5. 
Penance, sacrament of, IV. 604-612. 
Pentecost, feast of Jews, I. 692. 
* Perpetual sacrifice in Temple, I. 704— 


705. 

Persecution for Christ’s sake, II. 81— 
gi. 

Persecutions, IV. 213-233. 

Persecutions of Apostles, II. 477- 


478. 

Persecutions of Apostles predicted, 
IV. 273-280. 

Persecutions of the Church, II. 419— 
B22 

Persecutions permitted by God, II. 
228—230. 

Perseverance in prayer, II. 247-255. 

Perseverance in prayer, III. 403- 
400. 

Perseverance in serving God, III. 
278-288. 

Persons in God, I. 27. 

Peter a rock, II. 640-661. 

Peter, foundation of Church, II. 640— 


672. 

Peter, significance of name of, II. 
640-655. 

Peter, supreme head of Church, II. 
640-658. 

Peter, the head of the Church, IV. 


616-627. 
Peter called ‘‘the first,’’ II. 37. 
Peter cuts off ear of Malchus, IV. 
324-326. 
Peter inspired. by God to confess 
Christ, II. 647-648. 
Peter rebuked by Jesus, II. 673-680. 
Peter rebukes Jesus, II. 673-681. 
Peter walks on waves, II. 527-529. 
Peter’s act of renunciation, II1. 443. 
Peter’s conversion, IV. ro8—111. 
Peter’s death predicted by Jesus, IV. 
616-627. 
Peter’s denial predicted, IV. 100- 


IIr2. 
Peter’s denials, IV. 331-369. 
Peter’s infallibility predicted, IV. 
100-113. 
Petitions always granted, III. 114. 
Petitions granted by Jesus, IV. 233- 


243- ‘ 
Petition in suffering, IV. 288-310. 
Petitions to be made in faith, II. 247— 


255. b 
Phaleg, progenitor of Christ, I. 58. 
Phares, progenitor of Christ, I. 56— 


57- 
Pharisaic Janey II. 594-595. 
Pharisaic greed, II. 594-595. 
Pharisaic observance of Sabbath, I. 
696-706. 
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Pharisee and publican, III. 406-409. 

Pharisees, I. 582-583. 

Pharisees, II. 263. 

Pharisees, II. 584-600. 

Pharisees, IT. 598. 

Pharisees, III. 196-211. 

Pharisees, blindness of, II. 240-241. 

Pharisees, cause of Pharisees’ blind- 
ness, III. 142. 

Pharisees cleanse outside of cup, III. 
256-268. 

Pharisees compared to tombs, III. 
256-266. 

Pharisees denounced by Christ, III. 
550-590 ey 

Pharisees’ hypocrisy, III. 256-268. 

Pharisees interrogate John the Bap- 
tist, I. 339-344. 

Pharisees mercenary, III. 216. 

Pharisees refuted by Jesus, I. 596- 


604. 
Philip, the Apostle, II. 40-41. 
Phylacteries, III. 586-594. 
Physician, heal thyself, I. 496-498 
Piercing of side of Jesus, IV. 518-526. 
Pilate, character of, IV., 387-388. 
Pilate, Christ led to, IV. 372-435. 
Pilate declares Jesus innocent, IV. 


., 3757497- 
Pilate delivers body of Jesus to 
Joseph, IV. 532-534. 
Pilate washes his hands, IV. 375- 


416. 
Pilate’s death, IV. 387-388. 
Pilate’s wife, IV. 415. 
Place at table, III. 319-321. 
Place of sacrifice, I. 449-450. 
Plato; I. 25, 
Plautus, testimony of, IV. 476. 
Poor, to be fed, III. 319-321. 
Poor in spirit, II. 55-57. 
Popularity, II. 99-100. 
Potter’s field, IV. 373-400. 
Pounds, parable of the ten, III. 483- 


490. 

Povey. spirit of, II. 92-94. 

Poverty commanded the Apostles, 
II. 468-471. 

Poverty of Holy Family, I. 213. 

Poverty of Jesus, III. 89-92. 

Power of Christ’s humanity, I. 56r. 

Power of Son of God, I. 662-664. 

Pretorium, Jews enter not, IV. 380— 


416. 
Prayer, efficacy of, III. 70-71. 
Prayer, hypocrisy in, IJ. 177-184. 
Prayer, perseverance in, I]. 247-255. 
Prayer, perseverance in, III. 403- 
406. 
Prayer, proper mode of, II. 177-204. 
Prayer, the Lord’s, II. 185-204. 
Prayer, the Lord’s, III. 221-223. 
Prayer of Christ, II. 34-35. 
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Prayer of Jesus, I. 565-566. 

Prayer of Jesus, II. 526. 

Prayer of Jesus, IV. 288.—310 
Prayer of Jesus in garden, IV. 287— 


310. 
Prayer, right method of, III. 221— 


aR 
Preaching of Jesus, I. 545-551. 
Preaching of Jesus, II. r2—25. 
Predestination and grace, III. 99- 


104. 
Pregnancy of Mary, I. 108. 
Priapus, rites of, I. 62. 
Pride, III. 319-321. 
Pride, IV. 86-87. 
Pride, sin of, III. 369-371. 
Pride of Jews, III. 185. 
Pride of Pharisees, III. 585-599. 
Priest, responsibility of, II. roq—105. 
Priest’s obligations, II. 108-109. 
Priests of Baal, II. 183. 
Priest’s scandal, III. 52. 
Primacy of Peter, II. 640-672. 
Primacy of Peter, IV. 616-627. 
Procession of Holy Ghost, IV. 219— 
220. 


Prodigal son, parable of, III. 337- 


346. 

Prophecy of Anna, the pious widow, 
I. 210-218. 

Prophecy of Isaiah explained by 
Christ, I. 476-so2. 

Prophet without honor in his own 
country, I. 467-469. 

Prophets deliver the voice of God, I. 


Silat 

Prophets fulfilled by Christ, II. r12— 
120, 

Prophets slain by Jews, III. 258-266. 

Protestant error regarding Peter, IT. 
650. 

Protestantism, II. 548. 

Protestantism, IV. 633-634. 

Providence, God’s, II. 211-233. 

Providence of God, III. 269-278. 

Providential care of Christ, II. 518— 


9. 
Province of Christ, II. 5-6. 
Prudent, Apostles to be, Il. 476-477. 
Publican and Pharisee, III. 406-409. 
Publicans and sinners hear Jesus, 
IIL. 333-337. 
Public Life of Lord, length of, I. 624. 
Publicity, the Lord shuns, II. 616. 
Pure of heart, II. 68-70. 
Purgatory, II. 131-132. 
Purification of Mary, I. 208-213. 
Purple robe, IV. 376-420. 


Quirinius, governor of Syria, I. 182— 
194. 


Rabbi, III. 586-595. 
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Raca, meaning of, II. 125. 

Rachel’s weeping, I. 237-251. 
Ragau, ‘eum of Christ, I. 58. 
Rahab, I. 62. 

Rahab, wife of Salmon, I. 63-65. 
Raiment, man clothed in fine, II. 


317-318. 
Raiment, voluntary cession of, II. 
156-15 


vi 
Real Presence, doctrine of, IV. 124— 


I7I. 

Real Presence confirmed by Paul, IV. 
159-162. 

Real Presence defined by Council of 
Trent, IV. 125-126. 

Real Presence explained, IV. 139- 


143. 

Reapers of God, I. 461-464. 

Rebuke of Peter by Jesus, II. 673- 
680. 

Reckoning at end of life, IV. 17. 

Reed, the bruised, II. 21-22. 

Reed placed in hands of Jesus, IV. 


376-421. 
Reed shaken by the wind, II. 315— 


316. 
Relapse into sin, III. 244-250. 
Religion not to be exposed to irrev- 
erence, II. 244-245. 
Religion of Israel, I. 640. 
Renunciation, II. 92. 
Renunciation, III. 277-278. 
Renunciation, III. 332-333. 
Renunciation, III. 431-447. 
Renunciation, rewards of, III. 432- 


447. 
Repentance, III. 346. 
Repentance, lack of perseverance in, 
II. 244-251. 
Repentance, sincere, II. 335-345. 
Repentance, true, IV. 489. 
Repentance of Judas, IV. 372-400. 
Resa, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 
Resisting the truth, IT. 9. 
Resurrection, Christ predicts his, II. 
677-678. 
Resurrection of Christ foretold, III. 
244-256. 
Resurrection of dead, IV. 496-518. 
Resurrection of Jesus, IV. 543-640. 
Resurrection of the body, III. 562- 


571. 
Resurrection of the dead, I. 654-655. 
Resurrection of the dead, I. 660-662. 
Resurrection of the dead, I. 664-666. 
Resurrection predicted, III. 456-459. 
Return of the sinner, III. 335-336. 
Reverence for house of God, III. 
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Revised Edition of Oxford, II. 201— 
204. 

Reward, goodness of actions done 
for, II. 85-86. 


INDEX OF 


Rewards of God, III. 278-288. 

Rewards of God, IV. 20-22. 

Riches, danger of, II. 91-92. 

Riches, danger of, II. g5s—98. 

Riches, danger of, III. 361-362. 

Riches, danger of, III. 432-447. 

Riches, love of, II. 378-379. 

Riches, vanity of, Il. 210-211. 

Rich man and Lazarus, III. 357-365. 

Rich young man, III. 431-447. 

Righteousness, Holy Ghost convinces 
of, IV. 221-233. 

Rights of others, I. 564-565. 

Robbers crucified with Jesus, IV. 
435-478. 

Roboam, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 

Rock, meaning of ‘‘upon this rock,” 
Il. 653-658. 

Rock of the Church, II. 640-659. 

Roman Pontiff, authority of, IV. 
III-II3. 

Rulers believe in Jesus, III.°615~—620. 

Ruth, I. 57. 

Ruth, I. 62. 


Sabbatical Month, I. 692-693. 

Sabbath, observance of, I. 636. 

Sabbath, deeds of mercy to be done 
on the, II. 2-11. 

Sabbath, Pharisaic observance of, II. 


- 4-5. 

Sabbath, plucking of corn on, I. 689— 
706. 

Sabbath, purpose of, I. 707-708. 

Sabbath observance, II. 2-11. 

Sabbath observance, III. 137-149. 

Sabbath observance and mercy, II. 
6-7. 

Sabellius, error of, I. 45. 

Sabellians, error of, I. 21. 

Sadduces, II. 631-633. 

Sadducees propose difficulty to Jesus, 
III. 562-571. 

Sadoc, progenitor of Christ, I. 58. 

Safety of just man, I. 529. 

Salah, progenitor of Christ, I. 58. 

Salathiel, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 

Salmon, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 

Salome, IV. 492. 

“‘Salt is good,” III. 329-333. 

Salt of the earth, II. ror—r1o5. 

Salting with fire, III. 56-57. 

‘Salute no man in the way,”’ III. 95. 

Samaritan, Jesus called a, III. rgr. 

Samaritan, the good, III. 118-125. 

Samaritan leper returns to Jesus, IIT. 
392-395. t 

Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well, I. 
432-442. 

Samaritans, origin of, I. 438-440. 

Samaritans, religion of, I. 438-440. 

Samaritans refuse to receive Jesus, 
III. 84-87. 
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Sanctity, secret of, IV. 18-19. 

Sanhedrim, origin of, II. 125-126. 

Sanhedrim attempts to take Jesus, 

. 149. 

Satan falls as lightning from Heaven, 
III. ro5—107. 

Satan will not cast out Satan, III. 
227. 

ee an example for Christians, 

P50 

Scandal, sin of, III. 51-52. 

Scandal, sin of, III. 36s. 

Scarlet robe, IV. 376-420. 

Scourging of Jesus, IV. 382-418. 

Scribe repulsed from following of 
Jesus, III. 88-90. 

Scriptures bear witness of Christ, I. 
677-681. 

Seamless tunic, IV. 481-482. 

Seed, good and bad, II. 386-395. 

Seizure of Jesus, IV. 312-369. 

Self-denial, II. 682-683. 

Selfishness, IT. 683. 

Selfishness, III. 75. 

Selfrighteousness, III. 407-409. 

“Sell what thou hast,” III. 278. 

“Sell what thou hast,” III. 431-447. 

Sem, progenitor of Christ, I. 58. 

Semei, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 

Sentence of Judgment, IV. 30-31. 

Sepulchre holy, LV. 437-467. 

Sermon on the mount, II. 51-272. 

Serug, progenitor of Christ, I. 58. 

Servant, parable of faithful, III. 278- 
288. 

Servant, the unmerciful, III. 60-77. 

Servant, unfaithful, III. 278-288. 

Servants’ duty to master, III. 366— 


371. 
Service of God lia III. 91-92. 
Seth, progenitor of Christ, I. 58. 
Seven demons enter into a man,jIII. 
246-251. 
Seventy, calling of the, III. 92-96. 
Shealthiel, difficulty of, I. 71-73. 
Sheba, queen of, III. 255. 
Shedding of Christ’s blood, IV. 15 4— 


I ° 

Sheep Feed my sheep,” IV. 616— 

627. 

Stel hs I. 625. 

Sheep, lawful to save a, on the Sab- 
bath, II. 7-8. 

Sheep, the lost, III. 333-337. 

Sheep, the lost and the ninety and 
nine, III. 58—so. 

Shekel found in mouth of fish, III. 
36-38. 

Shepherd, Jesus, the good, III. 211— 

ei2 1. 

Shepherds find infant Christ in man- 

ger, I. 199-208. 
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Shepherds told of birth of Christ by 
angels, I. 198-208. 

Side of Jesus pierced, IV. 518-526. 

Sidon, the Lord at, II. 604; II. 609. 

Sign, Pharisees seek a, II. 625-634. 

Signs of fair weather, II. 628. 

Signs of foul weather, II. 628. 

Sign of Jonah, III. 244-256. 

Siloam, pool of, III. 196-206. 

Siloam’s tower falls, III. 292-295. 

Silver, lost piece of, III. 337. 

Simeon, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 

Simeon prophesies of Jesus, I. 209- 
216. 

Simeon’s prophecy of Mary’s sor- 
rows, I. 209-217. 

Simon, called Peter, ‘‘a rock,’’ I. 


_ 348-353- 
Simon of Cyrene, IV. 437-453. 
Simon of Cyrene carries cross, IV. 
_ 4377-453. 
Simon the Pharisee, II. 333. 
Simon the Zealot, II. 46-48. 
Sin against Holy Ghost, III. 236- 


242. 

Sin, degradation of, III. 345-346. 

Sin, Holy Ghost convinces of, IV. 
221-233. 

Sin, malice of, IV. 507. 

Sin, ‘‘Ye shall diein your sins,’ III. 


177: 
Sinlessness of Blessed Virgin, II. 195. 
Sinful love, danger of, II. 136. 
Sinful woman anoints feet of Jesus, 


. 334-335: 
Slavery of sin, III. 185-187. 
Smoking flax, II. 22. 
Sodom, II. 475-476. 
Sodom, sin of, III. 103. 
Solomon’s glory, II. 228. 
Son, only begotten of the Father, I. 


47-49. _ 

Son of God, the judge of the world, 
I. 662-664. 

Sons, parable of the two, III. 527- 


533: 
Sons of light, III. 346-356. 
Sons of thunder, II. 38-39. 
Sonship of God, I. 41-44. 
Sorrow of Apostles, IV. 233-246. 
Sorrow of human life, I. 631-634. 
Sorrow of Jesus, IV. 288-310. 
Sorrow of Sin, IV. 81-82. 
Sorrow of the world, II. 54r. 
Sorrow of the world, II. 682. 
Sower, parable of, II. 349-381. 
Sparrows comprised under Provi- 
dence of God, II. 484. 
Sparrows included in God’s provi- 
dence, III. 269-270. 
Spirit of God, IIT. 234. 
Spirit of truth, IV. 333. 
Spiritual blindness, II. 637. 


Spiritual character of New Testa- 
ment, II. 545. 

Spiritual diseases, II. 611-612. 

Spiritual failure impossible, II. 312—- 


Eg 

Sein galley of New Testament, IIT. 
150-154. 

Spiritual sense of Christ’s words, II. 
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Spiritual worship, I. 451-455. 

Stadium, meaning of, II. 526-527. 

Star of Bethlehem, I. 218-233. 

State of bodies in resurrection, III. 
562-571. 

Steward, unjust, parable of, III. 
346-356. 

Stone, Jews attempt to stone Jesus, 


Ae koe es 
Stone rejected by builders, III. 538- 


44. 
Stone rolled from tomb, IV. 560-561. 
Stumbling of Apostles, IV. 281-283. 
Success of Christ, II. 23. 
Suffering, effect of sin, I. 643. 
Suggestion, cure by, I. 524-525. 
Suicide abominated by Jews, III. 


178. 

Superficial Christians, II. 272-273. 

Superficial Christians, II. 372-375. 

Superficiality, III. 359-360. 

Superficiality of our age, I. 495. 

Supper, the parable of the great, III. 
323-328. 

Surname of Simon, meaning of, II. 
650. 

Swords, the two, IV. 274-276. 

Sweat, bloody, IV. 288-208. 

Swine, herd of, entered by demons, 
II. 432-434. 

Sychar, I. 432-437. 

Symbolic sense of washing of feet, 
IV. 84-86. 

Syrophcenician woman’s daughter 
healed, II. 602-608. 


Tabernacles, feast of, I. 693. 

Tabernacles, feast of, Jesus at, III. 
136-149. 

Tabor, not site of Transfiguration, 
II. 8-11. 

Talents, parable of, IV. 10-22. 

Talmud on hand-washing, II. 593. 

Tares among the wheat, II. 386-395. 

Teachers of Israel, baseness of, II. 30. 

Tempest, Christ stills the, II. 413- 


422. 
Temple of Christ’s body, I. 372-383. 
Temptation of Peter prophesied, IV. 
106-107. 
Temptation, prayer against, II. 197— 
202. 
Ten Virgins, parable of, IV. 1-10. 
Thaddaeus, the Apostle, II. 45-46. 
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Thamar, I. 46. 

Thamar, I. 62. 

Thare, progenitor of Christ, I. 57. 
The camel and needle’s eye, IIT. 432— 


447. 
Theophilus, I. 19-23. 
Thirst after righteousness, II. 62-66. 
Thirst of Christ, IV. 497-500. 
Thomas’ doubt, IV. 604-613. 
Thomas on Real Presence, Tv. 143. 
Thomas, the Apostle, II. 42-43. 
Thomas the twin, III. 382. 
Thorns, crown of, IV. 376-421. 
Tiberius, cruelty of, IV. 425-426. 
Tiberias, Sea of, appearance of Jesus 
at, IV. 614-627. 
Tiglath-Pileser, I. 176-178. 
Tithes of Pharisees, III. 256-262. 
Tittle of the Law shall not pass, II. 


116. 

Tomb of Jesus, IV. 528-539. 

Tombs of the Jews, III. 387. 

Tombs, Pharisees compared to, III. 
256-266. 

Tranquility, sinful, IT. 394. 

Transfiguration proof of Divinity of 
Christ, III. 13. 

Transfiguration oF Jesus, III. 3-17. 

Treason, Judas’ treason foretold, IV. 
66-98. 

Treason of Judas foretold, II. 579- 


580. 

Treasures to be laid up in Heaven, 
II. 206-211. 

Treasury, Jesus teaches in, III. 172- 
180. 

Tree, evil, cannot bring forth good 
fruit, II. 260-268. 

Tree, good, cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, II. 260-268. 

Trial of Jesus in house of Caiaphas, 

IV. 330-369. 

Tribute to Cesar, ITI. 555-561. 

Tributes of the Romans, III]. 558. 

Trinity, mystery of the, III. 113. 

Triumphal entry into Jerusalem, III. 
499-511. 

Truth, IV. 183-185. 

Truth of Christ, II. 22-23. 

Tyre, the Lord at, II. 604; II. 609. 

Tyre and Sidon, III. ro1—ro2. 


Ubiquity of divine grace, I. 592-593. 

Unbaptized infants, I. 393-394. 

Unbelief, III. 80. 

Unbelief, evil of, I. 502. 

Unbelief, sin of, III. 614-621. 

Unbelief, the spirit of the world, II. 
691-602. 

Unbelief of Jews, III. 614-621. 

Unbelief of Nazareth, I. 502-503. 

Unclean spirit wanders through dry 
places, III. 244-256. 
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Unclean spirits expelled by Jesus, II. 
12-25. 
Unclean spirits proclaim Divinity of 
_ Jesus, II. 12-25. 

Union among Christians, III. 70-71. 
Unity of Church, IV. 263. 

Unity of Church, IV. 260. 
Universality of sin, I. 602-603. 
Universality of the Church, II. 390— 


394. 

Unleavened bread, feast of, IV. 45. 

Unprofitable servants we are, III. 
360-371. 

Unprofitable stewards, II. 380-381. 

Unspirituality of the priest, III. 108. 


Vanity of Riches, III. 363. 

Vanity of worldly greatness, II. 691. 

Veil of Temple rent, IV. 497-512. 

Vine, the true, IV. 202-213. 

Vineyard, parable of vineyard let out 
to men, III. 535-544. 

Vinegar offered to Jesus, IV. 442- 


509. 
Virginity, perpetual, of Mary, I. 180-— 
8 


182. 

Virginity of Mother of God, IV. 491. 

Voice in the wilderness, I. 339-344. 

Voice of Father from Heaven, III. 
604-611. 

Voice of God declares Divinity of 
Christ, III. 15s. 

Voice of the Father attesting Jesus’ 
sonship, I. 312-316. 

Voice of the wind, I. 386-308. 


Washing of disciples’ feet by Jesus, 
IV. 71-88. 

Washing of hands before eating, II. 
590-592. 

Washings, Pharisaic, II. 584-600. 

Water, miraculous moving of, I. 628~ 


630. 

Water and blood flow from side of 
Jesus, IV. 518-526. 

Water changed into wine at Cana, I. 
361-371. 

Water of life, I. 446-447. 

Way of the cross, IV. 450-467. 

Way to Heaven, IV. 181-182. 

Weather signs, III. 290. 

Wedding garment, necessity of, III. 
544-554. 

Weeping of Jesus, III. 386. 

Weeping of Jesus over Jerusalem, 
Ii]. 516-523. 

Wickedness of Jews, III. 267. 

Widow and unjust judge, IIT. 403- 


406. 
Widow of Zarephath, I. 499-500. 
Widow’s mites, III. 600-603. 
Will of Jesus, IV. 299-302. 
Wills, two in Christ, III. 609. 
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- Wine, new not to be put in old wine- 
skins, I. 606-621. 
Wine-skins, I. 619-620. 
Wind, a type of Holy Ghost, 386- 
308. 
_ Winnowing shovel, I. 309-310 
- Wisdom justified by her Uaharen, Il. 
329-330 
Wiseman’s argument for Real Pres- 
ence, II. 558-568. 
Wiseman’s theory of John V., II. 550. 
_ Withered Seek cured on the Sabbath, 
Il. 2-1 
Witness of Pane to the Son, I. 667— 
668. 
_ Witness of John the 
> Christ, I. 669-67 2. 
- Witness of John to the Son of God, I. 
Pe. 845-347" 
3 Wolves i in they! s clothing, II. 261~ 
268. 


Baptist to 


; Witnesses, law of, III. 176. 
“Women at tomb of Jesus, IV. 543- 
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Women grinding at mill, III. 402. 
~ Woman healed on Sabbath, III. 297- 


39° 
“Woman, Sint, forgiven by Jesus, 
pose Lt 330-345: 
ere ath issue of blood, II. 446- 


_ Word of God dwelt among us, I. 44— 


Word ue God is truth, I. 4 
World, whole world rarontlens when 
soul is lost, II. 690-700. 
World, the, Christ prays not for, IV. 
eee tye 56-261. 
- World hates Christ, IV. 213-220. 
World hateth Jesus, TEs. : 
World knew not the Light; I. 38-39. 
Worldliness, I. 584-585. 
- Worldliness, I. 637-638. 
Worldliness, Pears : 
- Worldliness, args 
Worldliness, II. 97-100. 
Worldliness, II. 231-233. 
Worldliness, Il. 313-314. 
_ Worldliness, II. 371-378. 
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Worldliness, II. 541-542. 

Worldliness, II. 611-612. 

Worldliness, II. 683-684. 

Worldliness, IT. 689-697. 

Worldliness, III. 46-47. 

Worldliness, III. 271-274. 

Worldliness, III. 275-278. 

Worldliness, IV. 303-305. 

Worldliness, III. 327-328. 

Worldliness, III. 346-356. 

Worldliness, IV. 17-19. 

Worldly honor condemned, LV. 100. 

Worldly wisdom, III. rr2. 

Worldly wisdom, III. 350-351. 

Works of Jesus bear witness of him, 
I. 669-673. 

Works of mercy permitted on Sab- 
bath, I. 646-647. 

Writing of Jesus on pavement, III. 
164-166. 


Yeshai or Jesse, progenitor of Christ, 
I 


hee. 
Yoke of Christ, III. rog—118. 
Youth follows Jesus, 1V. 328-329. 


Zaccheus, conversion of, III. 477- 


482. 

Zachariah slain in Temple, III. 264— 
266. 

Zacharias, righteousness of, I. 87. 

Zacharias’ doubt, I. ror—ro2. 

Zacharias, father of John the Bap- 
tist, FE 84. 

Zacharias offers incense in Temple, 
I. 88-91. 

Zacharias regains speech and hear- 
ing, I. r50—15r. 

Zacharias sees angel, I. o1—94. 

Zacharias struck dumb, I. 92-103. 

Zara, I. 56. 

Zorobabel, progenitor of Christ, I. 


Zeal a ministry, II. 381-386. 
Zeal of the priest, ye IOQ-I1T. 
eee: s sons’ petition, III. 461- 


Zerubbabel, difficulty of, I. 73- 
Zwingli s theory, 1G et i 
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